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PREFACE. 



A VERT slight iRspection of the pages of the present work will dis- 
close to -the reader its general character, and enable him to judge 
how far it is likely to supply an existing desideratum. Little there- 
fore need be said by way of preface. My main object has been to 
afford facilities for the correct understanding of the .sacred text — to 
aid the student of the Bible in ascertaining, with the utmost practica* 
ble exactness, the genuine sense of the original. With such an ob- 
ject in view it was perhaps impossible to avoid giving the work an 
aspect predominantly critical. But an apology on this score can 
scarcely be requisite at the present day, when the claims of sacred 
philology are beginning to be so highly appreciated ; when it is so 
generally admitted that the grand aim of the Scriptural expositor 
should be to fix with the most absolute precision the 'mind of the 
Spirit' in his own word ; and when it is so well understood that this 
end can be attained only by means of a familiar acquaintance with 
the original in its verbal and idiomatic peculiarities, its parallel usa- 
ges, and its archaeological illustrations. Besides, unless I have come 
wholly short of my aim, there will be found such a union of the prcu:- 
ticcU with the critical, as to adapt the present and the ensuing vol- 
umes somewhat happily to popular use. Should this prove not to 
be the case, I shall feel that the failure has been rather in the execn- 
tion, than in the plan ; for I know no reason to suppose the two 
departments intrinsically incompatible, or that the two-fold function 
of the exegetical and the ethical expositor may not be united in the 
same person. The idea of combining them to the extent in which 
it is done in the present volume is no doubt somewhat novel, nor am 
I sure that occasionally a transition may not be noticed from one 

iii 
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proriDce to the other so abrupt, as to carry with it to the mind of tlie 
reader amomentary sensation of incongruity. But such cases Itnist 
will be too few to stamp the experiment as abortive. 

No one at all conversant with the subject of biblical annotation 
but must be aware, that there is a large mass of materials accnmu- 
lated by the researches or reflections of prior commentators, and con- 
stituting a kind of common property, of which each successive la- 
bourer in the field feels at liberty to avail himself. The propriety of 
this is universally conceded, provided he sets up no special claim to 
what he thus finds made ready to his hands. Indeed it is quite ob- 
vious th^t the credit of originality in this department cannot be se- 
cured, but at the expense of the greatest measure of lUility—an ex- 
pense which I have not seen fit to incur. I have accordingly avail- 
ed myself freely of all accessible sources of Scripture elucidation that 
could be made subservient to my plan, and have frequently inter- 
woven with my own remarks, phrases and sentences, and, in some 
cases, paragraphs from other authors, without the formality of ex- 
press quotation. But however large may be my indebtedne^ss on this 
score, it is but justice to myself to say, that I have generally weigh- 
ted in my own scales the evidence for or against a particular render- 
ing or interpretation, and that after every abatement much will be 
form<2 i:: thBr^usuing^ pages not to be met with any where else. Of 
the intrinsic value of these portions of the work the estimate must, of 
course, be left to those for whose benefit it has been prepared. 

In cases of doubtful interpretation, I have, as a general rule, con- 
tented myself with giving what I conceived to be the right one, with 
the evidence in its favour, without distracting the reader's mind by 
an array of various and conflicting comments. Still less have I in- 
dulged the paltry propensity for introducing interpretations difiermg 
from my own, merely for the purpose of refuting them. Yet in some 
instances where the probabilities in favour of opposite or variant 
expositions were very equally balanced, it seemed but an act of jufrr 
tice to judicious critics to give their several constructions, and I have 
accordingly in such cases endeavoured to avoid the charge of undue 
assuQ^ption by candidly stating what might be said against as 
well as for a proposed interpretation. The number of passages 
in the compass of the sacred writings is far from small, in respect 
to which a positive determination of the sense is, with our present 
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( of explication absolutely iinpossibk.--- An exception, howerer, 
to the above rule may be observed as it respects the ancient vernont ; 
particularly the Septuagiot, the Chaidee Targums, and the Syriac 
and Arabic versions. These 1 have adduced very frequently, not only 
in dubious and difficult places, where their authority might have 
weight, but often in the plainer passages, in order that the reader 
might have the satisfaction of seeing by what shades of difference 
the most ancient renderings vary from our own. An account of 
these several versions, together with an attempted estimate of their 
value as tributary to the exposition of the sacred text, will be found 
on a subsequent page. 

To some it may be an objection that the pages of the work are so 
thickly interspersed with words and phrases in the Hebrew and 
Greek character. On this head I can only say, that if the reader will 
acquit me, as I readily acquit myself, of the design of giving in this 
way a learoed air to my columns, I shall be willing to submit to 
some exceptions from one portion of my readers for the sake of 
another. My settled conviction is, that these notes will go into the 
hands of numbers of the religious community, especially ministers 
and theological students, to whom this feature of the work will be a 
strong recommendation ; and perhaps, as the terms are almost inva- 
riably translated, besides being often given in English orthography, 
it is ^o more than a reasonable demand, that the mere vernacular 
reader should concede this much to the preferences of his more 
learned brother. 

It will be matter neither of surprise nor regret to any one who 
bears in mind that the Bible is strictly an Eastern book, that I have 
drawn so largely on Oriental sources of illustration. It is only 
from such sources that a large portion of the imagery, allusions, and 
diction of the inspired writers can be adequately explained. The 
works of Eastern travellers, therefore, have formed a leading depart- 
ment of the apparatus which I have collected together in reference 
to the present undertaking. Among these the * Pictorial Bible,' re- 
cently published in London, has been a repository from which I have 
enriched my pages with many of their choicest contents. It is an 
invaluable treasury of materials for elucidating the topography, the 
manners and customs, the rites, ceremonies, montiments, and cos- 
tumes of the East ; and this, whether we regard the Engravmgs or 
1* 
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Notes, both of which are fall of new and interesting information. It 

' 18 deeply to be regretted that the cost of this work is such as will 

be likely greatly to limit its circulation. 

It is my purpose, should a favoaring Providence permit, to go 

orer all the historical books of the Old Testament on the same plan. 

Other indispensable engagements may make the intenrals of pabli' 

cation somewhat wide, but if life and health are spared, the work 

will be continually in hand till completed ; and so far as it may give 

presage of useful service to the cause of biblical knowledge and sound 

piety, I cannot hesitate to assure myself of the prayers of my readers, 

in conjunction with my own, for the blessing of Heaven to rest 

upon the enterprise. 

O. B. 

. Nbw Yobxi Nop. Is^ 1838. 
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THE SACRED SCRIPTURES GENERALLY. 
f 1. THtleSf DivinonSf dbc. 

'AiAT collection of writings which is every where regarded by Christians as 
containing the only true revelation made by God to man, and as the sole stand- 
ard of faith and practice, is familiarly known by different appellations. Thus it 
is frequently termed TVu Scripturesy as bemg the most important of all wri- 
tings ! the Holy or Sacred Scriptures, because composed by persons divinely 
inspired ; and sometimes the Canonical Scriptures^ from a Greek word («ray wr 
eanon) signifying a ruUf because they were regarded as an infallible rule of fiwth 
and conduct, and to distinguish them from certain books termed Apocryphal, 
{tumtfi^t hidden^ concealed^) from their being of obscure and doubtful origin, 
not possessing the proper testimonials to entitle them to a place among the gen* 
uine inspired writings. But the most usual appellation is TTu Bible (J3i0Xio» or 
fitfiXia bibUon or bibliOf Lat. liber, book, from I3i0\os hiblos, an Egyptian reed of 
the bark of which paper was made). This word in its primary import simply 
denotes a book, but it is applied to the writings of the prophets and apostles by 
way of emphasis and eminence, as being the Book of Books, infinitely superior 
in excellence and importance to every human composition. This title originated 
at a very early period, principally from the usage of the Greek Fathers, and has 
since been generally adopted by the Christian world. 

The most common and general division of the canonical Scriptures is into 
the Old and New Testaments ; the former containing those revelations of the 
dhrine will which were communicated to the Hebrews, Jsraclites, or Jews, before 
the birth of Christ; the latter compri^ng the inspired writings of the Evangel- 
ists and Apostles. This distinction is founded on 2.Cor. 3. 6, 14. Mat. 26. 2S. 
Oal. 3. 17. Hdl>. 8. 8.-9. 15—20, where the ancient Latin translators have ren- 
dered itaOrjitri diatheke (which signifies both a covenant and a testament, but in 
Biblical usage always answers to the Heb. t)i'ia berith, a covenant) by Testa- 
menhmi, a testament ; * because,' says Jerome (Comment, in Mai. ch. 2. 2), 
'they by a Grascism attributed to this word the sense of F^cedus, a eovenantJ 
Were such the usage, therefore, there would be no impropriety in terming the 
two main portions of the Scriptures the Old and New Covenant ; implying 
thereby, not two distinct andunrdated covenantsi but merely the /ormer and 

vii 
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the laUer dispeDflation of the one grand covenant of m«ey, of which the prophet 
Jeremiah, ch. 31. 31-- 34, as expounded by the Apostle, Heb. 8. 6 — 13^ gives so 
ample a de&cription. 

The book's of the Old Testament again are usually farther subdivided by the 
Jews into the Law (mitin hattorah), the Prophets (O'^K^^aan hamiebeim\ and 
the Hagiographa (D^^lD^il hakkttubim^ lit. the writinge^ emphatically so call- 
ed); a classification expressly recognised by our Lord, Luke 24. 44, 'These are the 
words which I spake unto you while I was yet with you, that all things must be 
fulfilled which are written in the law qf Moate^ and in the propheta^ and in the 
petUms concerning me ;' where by Peaime is meant, not merely the book bear- 
ing that title in the Scriptures, but what is otherwise termed the Hagiographa. 
In this distribution the Law comprised the PentateuA:h^ or five hooka of M6»e9^ 
which were originally written in one volume, as all the manuscripts are to thie 
day, which are read in the synagogues. 1 iie P-opheta were divided into the 
former and UUtcTy m reference to the time when they respectively flourished ; 
the first class containing the books of Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 
2 Kings, the two last being each considered as one book ; the second comprising 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets, whose books wore 
reckoned as one. The reason why Moses is not included among the prophets, 
is, because he so far surpassed ail those who came after him, in eminence and 
dignity, that they wore not accounted worthy to be placed on a level with him; 
and the books of Joshua and Judges are reckoned among the prophetical books 
because they are generally supposed to have been written by the prophet Sam- 
uel. The Ketubim or Hagiographa^ that is, the Holy Writings^ comprehended 
the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
Ecdesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah (reckoned as one), and the two 
books of Chronicles, also reckoned as one. This third class or division of the 
sacred books has received the appellation of Ketubim^ or Holy Wriiinga^ be- 
cause they were not orally delivered as the law of Moses was ; but the Jews 
affirm that they were composed by men divinely inspired, who, however, had no 
public mission as prophets. It is remarkable that Daniel is excluded from the 
number ef prophets, and that his writings with the rest of the Hagiographa, 
were not publicly read in the synagogues as the Law and the Prophets were. 
This is ascribed to the singular minuteness with which he foretold the coming of 
the Messiah before the destruction of the city and sanctuary, and the apprehen- 
sion of the Jews, lest the public reading of his predictions should lead any to 
embrace the doctrines of Christianity. 

The subordinate division into chapters and verses is of comparatively modem 
date. The former is attributed to Hugo de Sancto Caro, a Roman Catholic 
Cardinal, who flourished about A. D. 1240 ; the latter to Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, 
a celebrated Jewish teacher, who Hved A. D. 1445. The author of the verse- 
division in the New Testament was Robert Stephens, a distinguished printer of 
Paris, who lived in the sixteenth century. As this division, however, is not al- 
ways made with the strictest regard to the connection of parts, it may be con- 
sidered, to the mere reader or interpreter of the sacred volume, who wishes to 
obtain a clear, connected view of the chain of narrative, precept, prophecy, or ar- 
gument of a particular book, as a disadvantage. But on the other hand, the 
fodlities aflbrded by it in the matter of quotation and reference are so great as 
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pcriiaps to counterbalance all other inoonveiiieiicea. Without aone divnioD «f 
thia kind it would be next to impoaeible to frame a Concordance, and yet of all 
aids to the right underatanding of the Scriptures, none is so important aa a GoB- 
eordanee. 

§ 2. Language, Mode of PrtMirvaJtion, Incorrupi hdtgrityy Ac, qf the 
Old Twtammt Scripture: 

The language in which the Old Testament is written, with the exception of a 
few passages ia Chaldee, is the Hebrew, so called, in all probability, from being 
principaUy spoken by the Hebrew nation, the descendants, through Abraham, ol 
Heber, the grandson of Shem. (See Note on Gen. 10. 21 and 14. 13). This lan- 
guage belongs to a group or family of languages usually termed the ShemUie, of 
which the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic are cognate or kindred branches, in each 
of wliich ancient versions exist affording very important aids in the interpreta- 
tion of the. Hebrew text. This text has been transmitted to us in the form of 
manuscripts, written mostly on vellum or parchment, either rolled like a map, or 
in a book-form, with the contents written in two or three parallel columns. The 
Jews to this day use no other copies in their synagogues than the rolled manu- 
scripts, which are transcribed with the utmost care and exactness, under regula- 
tions superstitiously strict, and often in a chirography of extreme beauty. Of 
these copies it cannot be affirmed of any one now in existence, that it is abso- 
lutely perfect. The lapse of time and the numerous transcriptions through which 
thoaacred writings have passed, would naturally expose them in some degree to 
the inroads of error ; and some instances of this kind have been pointed out. But 
on the -whole the integrity of the Scriptures has been remarkably preserved. 
Tii£ most Accurats ifi^uines have been instituted on thia head, and the reaidt 
oftbeli^onousand cridoal examination of learned men has shown, that the 
alterations of the sacred text are extremely slight and trivial, and that in all ea- 
•ential points we have the divine revelation aa it came from the hands of 
the eevaral penmen. 

§3. Aneieni Versions. 

The principal Ancient Versions, which illustrate the Scriptures, are the Chal- 
dee Paraphrases, generally called Targums, the Septuagint of Alexandrian 
Greek Version, and the Vulgate or Latin Version. In a more detailed view of 
this subject than we now propose, it would be proper lo enumerate also the 
translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodoiion, together with the Samari-. 
tan, Syriac, and Arabic Versions, but as these are comparatively of secondary 
importance we shall not at present dwell upon them, but refer the reader who ia 
desirous of fuller information to the Introductions of Horne, Jahn, Carpenter, 
and others who have treated of them in all their particuli^js. We shall confine 
ourselves to the following, which, the reader will observe, are made more espe- 
cially prominent, by frequent quotation, in the ensuing pages. 

(a.) Thb TAaouMs.— The Chaldee word tolS'lD tar gum signifies in general 
any version or explanation; but the appellation is more particularly restricted to 
the versions or paraphrases of the Old Teetament, executed in the East-Arameean 
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or Chaldee diaieet^ u it m Qraslly ctUed. nem Ta^gmnt an teniMd pat^ 
phra»e» or exjtotiHona^ becaoie they we rather oommenta and ezpUcationa than 
literal translatioiia of the text. They are written in that dialect, becauae it 
became more familiar to the Jewa after the time of their captivity in Babylon, 
than the Hebrew itself; ao that when the law waa * read in the aynagogne every 
eabbath-day,' in pare biblical Hebrew, an txptanalUm waa eubjotned to it in 
Chaldee, in order to render it intelligible to a people who had in a measure loat 
their native tongae. This practice originated with Ezra, and it ia highly proba- 
ble that the paraphrases were at first merely oral, but that they were afterwarda 
oonimitted to writing for the benefit of those who wished to study and ponder 

* the law^f the Lord' at home. Indeed there are yet extant aome mannacripta 
in which the text and the paraphrase are written alternately; first, a verae or 
two or three in Hebrew, and then a corresponding number of verses in Chaldee. 
But books of this description were not allowed in the public reading of the Law. 
— ^Tbere are at present extant ten of these Chaldee paraphrases on difierent parts 
of the Old Testament, three of which, and those by far the most important, com* 
prise the Pentateuch, viz. (1.) The Targum of Onkelos; (2.) That falaely ascri- 
bed to Jonathan, and usually cited as the Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan ; (3.) 
The Jerusalem Targum. Of the reat it will be unnecessary here to apeak. 

Targum qf Onkelos.— It is not known with certainty at what time Onkelof 
ilouriahed, nor of what nation he was. The generally recdved opinion is, that 
he was a proselyte to Judaism, and a disciple of the celebrated Rabbi Hillel, who 
flourished about fifty years before the Christian era ; and consequently that On* 
kelos was cotemporary with the Saviour. But Bauer snd Jahn place him in the 
second century. His Targum, embracing the five books of Moaea, is justly pie- 
ferred to all the others, both on account of the purity of its style and ita general 
freedom from idle legends. It w rather a vermnn than a paraphiaae* and renden 
the Hebrew text word for word and with so much accuracy and exaetoese^ that 
being set to the same musical notea with the original Hebrew, it could be read or 
cantillated in the aame tone aa the latter in the public aaaembliea of the Jews. 
The best-known Latm translation of this Targum, which we have genenUfy 
quoted by the simple designation * Chal.,' ie that of Pauhis Fagiua, and the full- 
est information concerning it is to be found in a tract by G. B. Winer, ^titled^ 

* De Onkeioso ejuaque Paraphrasi Chaldaica Dissertatio, 4to. Lipa. 1820. 

For the sak^ of affording the English reader a still clearer idea of the nature 
of these pfiraphrases, and how far they differ firom the original, we subjoin a spe- 
cimen of each, in a literal tranalation ranged in parallel columns v^ith the oor* 
responding passagea from our received veraion. 

BNO. VSBSION. TABO. OV ONKBLOS. 

Oen. 1. 2. And the earth was without form, And the earth waa waste and empty ; and 

and void ; and darknc;n was upon the free darkness was upon the face of the abyaa : 

of the deep : and the spirit of God moved and a wind from befor^ the Lord breamed 

upon the ace of the waters. over the surface of th^ waters. 

V. 11. And Clod said, Let the earth bring And the Lord sait/: Let the earth eanaa 

IbrUi crass, the herb yielding seed, and the to spring up the tender hert>, whose aeed 

fruit-tree yielding fruit after ms IciiMi, whose may be sown ; the fruit'tree producing fiuH 

seed Li in itself, upon the earth : and it was alter its kind whose seed is in itselrimoB 

mk the earth : and it was so. 
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V. U. And Ood Mid, L«t there be lifhto 
in the firmament of tbe heaven, to divide the 
dax ^i^°* tl>« niffb^ * >nd let them be for 
■igiu^ *■><! fof eeeaoni^ and for dayi^ and for 
yeazB. 

T. 20. And God aaid, Let the waters brin( 
forth abundandy the moving creature Uiat 
hath life, and fowl that may flv above the 
earth in the open firmament of heaven. 

Ch. 2. 7. And the Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the rround, and breathed in* 
to his nostrils the oreath of life ; and man 
became a living souL 

V. 8. And the Ix>rd God planted a garden 
eastward in Eden; and there he put the 
man whom he had formed. 

T. 9. And out of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to 
die sight, and good for food ; the tree of life 
also in the mfost of the garden, and the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. 

▼. 17. But of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : lor in 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt sure- 
ly (fie. 

▼. la And the Lord God said, It is not 
good that the man should be alone : 1 will 
midce bim an help meet for him. 



▼. 20. And Adam gave names to all cattle 
and to the fowl or the air, and to every 
beast of the field: but for Adam there was 
not foond an help meet for him. 

T. 21. Therefore shall a man leave his fiu 
ther and his mother, and shall cleave nnto 
Ids wife : and they shall be one fiesh. 

Ch. 3. 10. And he said, 1 heard thy voice 
In the garden : and I was afraid, because 1 
was naked ; and I hid myself. 

▼. IS. And I win pot enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed aiid 
her seed : it shall bruise thy head, and tiion 
rtialt braise his heeL 



Andthe Lord said: LstthfrebeUghtB Im 
the expanse of heaven to distinguish be* 
tween the day and the night, and let them 
be for signs, and for seasons, and for Is 
measure by them days and years. 

And the Lord said : Let the waters pre* 
duce the creeping thing endowed with the 
principle of lire, and fowl that may fiy over 
the earth upon the Ace of the ejtpanae of 
heaven. 

And the Lord God created the man of the 
dust of the earth, and breathed into hisnos 
trils the breath of life, and it became in the 
man a speaking spirit. 

And the Lord God had planted a gardtn 
in Eden from the beginning, and he placed 
there the man whom he had created. 

And the Lord God caused to spring up 
firom the earth every tree that was desira* 
ble to be seen, or good for fond, and the tree 
of life in the midst of the garden, and the 
tree of whose fruit they who cat are wise in 
discerning between good and evil. 

But of the tree of whose fruit they who 
eat are wise in discerning between good ac d 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it, for in the dav 
that thou Shalt eat of it, thou shalt die th« 



Andthe Lord. God said: It is not fit that 
man should be by himself I will make fat 
him a support, to be, as it were, his coun- 
terpart 

And Adam gave names to all cattle and 
fowl of the air, and to every beast of the 
field : but for man he did not find a support 
who was, as it were, his counterpart 

For this cause a man shall leave the bed- 
chamber of his father and of his mother, 
and Shan adhere to his wife, and they shall 
be as one flesh. 

And he said : I heard in the jjarden the 
voice of thy word, and I was afraid, because 
I am naked, and I hid myself. 

And 1 win put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy son and her 
son. He shaU remember against thee what 
thou hast done to him from the beginning, 
and thou shalt be observant of him nnto the 
end. 



T\trgum qf ths Pseudo-Jonaihan.'^So called from being ascribed by many 
to Jonathan Ben Uzziel, who wrote the much, esteemed paraphrase on the 
Prophets. But the difference in the style and diction of this Targiim, which m 
^ery impure, as well as in the method of paraphrasing adopted in it, clearly 
proves that it could not have been written by Jonathan Ben Uzziel, who indeed 
sometimes indulges m allegories, and has introduced a few barbarisms ; but this 
Tbrgum on the Law abounds with the most idle Jewish fables that can well be 
conceived ; which, together with the barbarous and foreign words it contain^ 
naden it of Tery little utility. Learned men are unanimous in the opinion that 
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it eeold not hn^e been written before the aeventh, or even the eighth oentny. 
its general character may be learned from a very feir specnnena. 



■NO. YKKSION. 

Gen. 1. 2. And the earth wu without 
form, and void ; and darlcneas was upon the 
free of the deep : and the Spirit of God 
iDOTed upon the iace of the waters. 



t))e 



V. 5. And God called the liglit Day. and 
darkness he called Night: and the 



evening and the morning were the first 
day. 



V. 7. And Gftd made the firmament, and 
divided the waters which were under the 
finnament from the waters which wex« 
above the finnament : and H was aa 



V. 16. And God made two great lights ; the 
creaUr light to rule the day, and the lesser 
ht to rule the night: he made the stars 



fight to I 



TAaC. OF P8.-JOR. 

But the earth was confusion and empti* 
ness, destitute of the sons of men, and bare 
of all cattle ; and darkness was upon the 
face of the abyss ; and the spirit of mercies 
from before the Lord breathed over the sur« 
ftceoftbe watera. 

And the Lord called the liglit day, and 
made it that the inhabitcrs of the world 
might work tlierein ; and the darkness ho 
caUed night, and made it that his creatures 
should rest therein. And tliere was even- 
ing, and there was morning, one day. 

And the Lord formed the firmament, 
which sustaineth him, with three fingera 
breadth between the uttermost part of the 
heaven, and the waters of th« ocean : and 
he made a separation between the waters 
which are under the firmament, and the 
waters which are above in the tabernacle of 
the firmament : and it was so. 

And the Lord made the two great Hghts • 
and they were equal in their glory twenty 
and one years, subtracting finom these six 
hundred and seventy parts of an hour. But 
after this, the moon brought a calumnioas 
accusation against the sun, and she was 
made less : and he appointe<lthe sun, which 
was the greater light, to rule in the^y, and 
the moon, which was the lesser light, to rula 
in the n^t: with the Stan also. *''"'^™' 

And the Lord said to the angels who min- 
istered before him. who were created on 
the second day of the creation of the world * 
Let us make man in our imager in oar 
likenesa, and let them bear rule over the 
fishes of the sea, and over the fowl in the 
air of heaven, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thimr 
which creepeth upon tlie earth. - ^ 

And the Lord created man in his ovm like- 
ness : in the image of the Lord created he 
him, with two hundred and forty-eight mem- 
bers, and three hundred and sixty-five ein. 
ews, and clothed him with a skin, and filled 
him with fiesh and blood : male and female 
in their body created he them. 

And the I^rd God said : It is not fit that 
roan should sleep by himself: I will make 
for him a woman, who shall be a support to 
him, as his counterpart 

And they were both of them wise, the 
man and his wife : but they did net taiWhi 
their glory. 

T%e JenuaUm Targum,—Th[B also paraphrases the five books of Bffofles, 
and derives its name from the dialect in which it is composed. It is by no means 
a connected paraphrase, sometimes omitting whole verses or even chapters ; at 
other times explaining only a single word of a verse, of which it sometimes gtves 
a twofold interpretadon ; and at others, Hebrew woifds are inserted withoat any 



V. 26. And God said, Let us make man in 
•ar imsge, after our likeness : and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every creep- 
lag thing that creepeth upon the earth. 



male 



So God created man in his own un- 
in the image of God created he him ; 
and female created he them. 



Ch. 2. la And the Lord God said, It is not 
good- that the man should be alone : I will ■ 
make him an help meet for him. 

V. 25. And they were both naked, the 
man and his wife, and were not ashamed. 
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eipknfttion wfamtever. In many raspeets it ooirespondt with the ptraphraw 6f 
the Paeudo-JoiMthan, wheee legendary talee and rabbinical fictions are oopiona- 
ly interspersed throughout, though sometimes abridged and somettmea expand- 
ed. It cannot be referred to a date earlier than the seventh or eighth century, nor 
10 any thmg known of the author. The following may serve as specimens. 



BNO. VBBSIOH. 

Gen. 1. 1. In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth. 

▼. 5. And God called the light Day, and 
the d^lcness he called Night : and the even- 
ing and the morning were the first day. 

Ch. 2. 15. And the Lord God took the man, 
and pat him into the garden of Eden, to 
drcsa it, and to keep it 

▼. la And the Lord God said, It is not 
good that the man should be alone : I will 
make him an help meet for him. 



JBKVS. TABO. 

In wisdom the Lord created the heaven 

and the earth. 

And evening was, and morning wa% m 
the order of tne work of creation, the first 
day. 

And the Lord God took the man, and estab- 
lished him in the garden of Eden, and pla* 
ced him there thut he should be a cultivator 
of the law, and should keep it. 

I will make for him a consort proceeding 
forth as it were Irom him. 

And the word of the Lord God called un- 
to Adatij, and said unto him : Behold, the 
world which I have created is laid open be- 
fore me : darkness and light are open before 
me, and how didst thou expect the place, 
in the midst of which thou aiit, not to be dis- 
covered before mel where lb the com- 
mandment which I enjoined thee 1 

And it shall be when the sons of the wo- 
man shall attend to the law and perform Uie 
precepts thereof, they shall prepare to 
wound thee on thy head and shall kul thee : 
but when the sons of the woman shall for- 
sake the commandments of the law, and 
shall not perform the precepts thereof, thou 
Shalt be in readiness and Rhall bite them 
upon their heel, and shalt afflict them with 
sickness. Nevertheless, there shall bo a 
remedy for the sons oi the woman; but 
for thee, O Serpent, there shall not be a 
remedy : for they shall provide a medicine 
for one another m the heel, in the end of 
the heel of days, in the days of King MeiK 
siah. 

The above mentioned Targums, but more especially those of Onkelos and 
Jonathan Ben TJzziel, were held by the Jews in nearly as much veneration as 
their Hebrew Scriptures; and to give them the greater authority, they traced back 
their oriein to the time of Moses and the ancient prophets ^ asserting that Onke- 
los and Jonathan only restored, by committing to writing, what they had receiv- 
ed by divine tradition. But this supposition exceeds the usual extravagance of 
Rabbinical fictions ; for it admits that Moses and the ' prophets dictated a Chal- 
dee paraphrase to the Jews at a time when they could not possibly have had any 
knowledge of that language. But while we repudiate these extravagant claims^ 
in regard to the antiquity and authority of the Chaldee paraphrases, and Jreat as 
they deserve the idle Rabbinical conceits, with which they are interspersed, we 
may admit, at the same time, that they are of considerable value in the interprs- 
tation of the sacred text They are undoubtedly the most ancient book% 
nasi to the Hebrew Scripmres, possessed by the Jewish nation, and being es* 



Ch. 3. 9. And the Lord God called unto 
Adam, and said unto him, Where art thou 1 



V. 15. And I will put enmity between thee 
ai.d the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed : it sti^ bruise thy head, and thou 
shatt bruise his heeL 
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tremely litefal, they aerwe to vindicftte the original text, at it haa eome down to 
ua, from the charge of corruption by the Jewa for the aake of erading the aigv- 
menta of Christian^ For the aame reason they often afford the interpreter im* 
portant aid in determining the atgnification of difficult words and phrases, al- 
though from the remoteness of their period from the age when the language was 
Temacular, their testimony cannot have the weight of that of direct and immedi- 
ate witnesses. But they undoubtedly serve as a channel for conveying down to 
us the earliest traditionary sense- put by the Jews upon many obscure passages 
of the sacred writings, and correct information on this point is always exceed- 
ingly desirable. In addition to this, they often reflect considerable light on the 
Jewish rites, ceremonies, laws, customs, and usages mentioned or alluded to in 
both Testaments. But it is in establishing the meaning of particular prophecies 
relative to the Messiah, that these Targums are pre-eminently useful. For 
some striking illustrations of this remark, the reader is referred to Prideauz' Con* 
nection, vol. 4th. p. 236 (Chariest, ed. 1616), where the whole subject ia fully 
and learnedly treated.—Walton's Polyglott Bible will present the stiident with 
all the Targums ; and Buxtorfs Biblia Rabbinica will not only give these, but 
all the distinguished Rabbinic Commentaries, such as those of Kimchi, Jarch^ 
Aben Ezra, etc. to which should be added his Lexicon Chald. Talmud. Rabbin- 
icum, an invaluable store-house of illustration in every department of Chaldee 
and Rabbinical literature. 

(b.) The SsPTUikoiNT.— This is the title applied to the most ancient and val- 
uable of the Greek versions. It is so called, either from the Jewish account of 
seventy-ttDo persons having been employed to make it, or from its having been 
ordered, superintended, or sanctioned by the Sanhedrin, or great council of the 
Jews, which consisted of seventy, or more correctly, of seventy-two persons. 
Much uncertainty rests upon the real history of this version, though its date is 
usually referred to the second century before the Christian era ; but there ia no 
question as to its value; and in so much esteem was it held by the Jewa and 
the early Christians, that it was constantly read in the synagogues and churches. 
Hence it is uniformly cited by the early fathers, whether Greek or Latin, and 
from it all the translations into other languages (with the exception of the 8yr^ 
iac), which were approved by the ancient Christian church, were executed, as 
the Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, Gothic, and old Italic or Latin version in use 
before Jerome ; and to this day the Septuagint is exclusivdy read in the Greek 
and most other Oriental churches. As a source of interpretation it ia invaluable. 
Desirous of possessing in Greek a faithful representation of the Hebrew Serip- 
tures, and being themselves Jews, the translators retained Hebrew forma and 
modes of expression, while the uwrcb employed were Greek. The language 
therefore of the Septuagint is a kind of JETefrret^-Greek, which a native of Athens 
might have found it difficult to understand. Such as it is, it has operated to giv« 
character to the style of the New Testament, and forma in fact one of the most 
important means of its critical illustration. ' The bode,' aays Micfaaelis, * most 
necessary to be read and understood by ev^y man who studies the New Testa- 
ment, is, without doubt, the Septuagint, which alone baa been of more service 
than all the passages from the profiine authors collected together. It ahoidd be 
road in the public aohools by those who are deatined for the church, ahould foim 
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Ihe mbjeet of a eoune of lectures at the Unnrenity, and be the constant com- 
panion of an expositor of the New Testament.' This is confirmed by the testi* 
mony of X>r. Adam Clarke^ who, in speaking of his biblical labours, says, * About 
the year 1785 I began to read the Septuasint regularly, m order to acqaaio* my- 
self more fully with the phraseology of die New Testament. The stud, of this 
version served more to expand and illuminate my mind than all the theological 
works I had ever consulted. I had proceeded but a short way in it, before I was 
convinced that the prejudices against it were utterly unfounded ; and that it 
was of incalculable advantage towards a proper understanding of the literal 
sense of the Scripture.' (Comment, vol. I. Gen. Pref.) A marked difference of 
style in its different parts indicates the version to have been the work not of one 
but of several translators, and to have been executed at different times. In all, 
however, the Greek abounds with Hebraisms, and errors are by no means infine- 
quent, particularly in the right constructbn of the original. This in many in- 
stances can only be resolved into absolute incapacity on the score of knowledge 
and general -qualification for the task assumed. Yet very many parts are excel- 
lently translated. The first place In the scale of merit is due to the version of 
the Pentateuch, which far surpasses that of the other books. The translator 
has for the most part religiously followed the Hebrew text, and has in various 
mstances introduced the most suitable and best chosen expressions. Next to 
the Pentateuch, for ability and fidelity of execution, ranks the translation of 
the book of Proverbs, the author of which was well skilled in the two languages. 
JGchaeiis is of opmion that of all the books of the Septuagint this is the best$ 
the most ingenions thoughts being clothed in as neat and elegant language as 
was ever used by a Pythagorean sage, to express his philosophic maxims. The 
books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings, seem to have been translated by one 
who does not admit more Hebraisms than the other translators, but has several 
other pseoliarities. The Psalms and Prophets, according to Jahn, have bees 
translated by men who were unequal to their task. The version of Jeremiah hs 
considers better than the rest ; those of Amos and Ezekiel deserve the next places 
and the last must be given to that of Isaiah. The version of Kcclesiastes is re- 
markable for its being closely literaL In that of Job, additions have been mads 
to those parts of the books which are in prose, while the poetical parts are defi- 
cient in scores of passages. The translation of Daniel was so very erroneous 
that it was totally rejected by the ancient church, and Tbeodotion's version sub- 
slitttted instead of it. The Septuagint version, however, which was for a long 
time supposed to have been lost, was discovered and published at Rome in 177!^ 
firom which it appears that its author had but an imperfect knowledge of the 
Hebrew language.— It may interest a poruon of our readers to be informed that 
the only complete translation of the Septuagint into English was made by a 
coontryman of our own, Charles Thomson, Esq. Secretary to Congress in the 
time of the Revolutionary war. Though faithfully and creditably executed, yet 
it is to be regarded rather as a literary curiosity, than as a work of much practi- 
ce utility to the biblical student. It was printed at Philadelphia, in 1806^ ia 
4 vols. 8vo, and has now become extremely scarce. — Our quotations from this 
vcisisn, m the body of the work, are so numerous as to render additional sped- 
flseos, for illustrating its styles vnnecessary.— Perhaps the best edition for 
iDOtt Bse is that of Leipaic by Leander Van Ess. 
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(e.) Trb Vvlgats.— This is the appellation given to the common Latm 
translation of the sacred Scriptures. After Christianity extended itstlf in tho 
West, a Latin ▼ersioii of the Bible naturally became necessary. In the time of 
Augustine there were several of these ; although only one of them was adopted 
by ecclesiastical authority. This was called VulgatOf contimm, popularf because 
it was made from the Greek version, also denominated t^n^ common. In rood- 
era times this ancient Latin version is often called Jtata {UoHi;) in consequence 
of a passage in Augustine ; but the reading there is false, and it should be read 
imtoio. This translation was made literally from the Septuagint, and gtvee^ 
most conscientiously, even all the verbal mistakes of the Greek. There are etiU 
extant of it the Psalms, Job, and some of the apocryphal books complete^ be- 
sides fragments. As the manuscripts of this venion had become by degrees 
very much corrupted, a revision of the Psalter and book of Job was undertaken 
in A. D. 333, by Jerome in pursuance of an appointment to the work by Daran- 
8US bishop of Rome. This is still extant, and called Ptalterium Bomanum, be- 
cause it was introduced into the Roman diocese. While Jerome was thns em- 
ployed in the revision of the ancient Vulgaia, or Aaloj he ventured to commeaee 
also, a new version of his own, oat of the original Hebrew ; being induced to tbe 
midertaking partly by the counsel of his friends, and partly by his own fceUng 
of the necessity of such a wurk. He began with the Books of Kings, andcoBH 
pieted the work, A. D. 405, with Jeremiah. While engaged in this work, he 
enjoyed the oral instruction of learned Jewish Rabbins in Palestine, and availed 
himself of all the former Greek versions and of the Hexapla of Origen. Hie 
new version surpasses all the preceding in usefulness. The knowledge of He- 
brew whKh Jerome possessed was, for the age, very respectable } and he alee 
made himself master of the Chaklee. His manner of explanation connects itaelT 
'Very closely with that of the Jews ; and his choice of Latin expressions ii^ lor 
the most part, very happy. Siill, the production did not meet with tbe antici- 
pated success and general reception ; and especially Augustine and Bufinus wrote 
against it with virulence; as if a new Bible were about to be introduced. Never* 
theless, the new vereion maintained itself along with the ancient one s and at 
length, in the seventh century, supplanted it almost entirely. 

The Vulgate was the first book ever printed. The first editk>n is without 
date or place ; the first with a date was printed at Mayenoe^ 1462. At the ooun- 
cil of Trent, m 1545, the Vulgate was declared to be the standard version of tlie 
Catholic church, and to be of equal authority with the original Scriptures. Sinea 
this time, the study of the original text has been regarded by the CaihoKca aa a 
verging towards heresy. The Vulgate at present consists of difiSnent elemental 
the Psalms and most of the apocryphal books being from the ancient verakNi, 
or Itala, and the rest from the latter Vulgate. The popes have taken great 
pains to obtain as correct a text of the Vulgate as possible ; thus, in 1590^ under 
Sixtus v., appeared the EdUio Sixtinot which was declared to be tbe standUod fi»r 
all future editions. But many errora being afterwards discovered in it, the popea 
purchased up all the copies, so far as possible, and a new standardi the JSdtfJe 
Gemtntina, was published in 1592, which still retauis its authority. 

The great value of this version, which among Protestants has been i 
ted firom the circumstance of its being so highly regarded by the Cathobes, ai 
firom its extreme antiquity. It is a oonskleiatMm of no small woght tliat « 
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the ktett ptft of it was made upwards of fourteen hundred years ago» and is con- 
aeqaeotly many centuries prior to all the Latin translations now current, nont 
of which can claim a date earlier than the revival of letters in the West. Then 
are two things in this <sircum8tance which powerfully tend to recommend ths 
Vulgate version* (1.) Having been made from raanuecripts older than mos^ 
perhaps than any now extant, it serves in some degree to supply the place of 
those nanuscffipts aiid to furnish us with the probable means of discovering the 
l^uine ancient readings. For this reason this translation is usually considerod 
as equivalent to a manuscript of the fourth century. (2.) From its having 
been executed k>ag before those controversies arose which are the foundatbn of 
nost of the sects now existing, we may rest aesured, that, in regard to theSe^ then 
will be no bias from party zeal to either side of tl)e quesiiun ; which cannot be 
eaid^of . the translations which kav^ been made since the rise of Protestantisfl% 
cither by Protestants or PafHSts. 

From the ftct of its having been solemnly declared by the Council of Tieat» 
in 1545, as the standard version of the Catiiolic church, and from some few pas- 
sages having been produced which seem to favour the abuses and corruptions of 
4faftt church, the impression became very common that the Vulgate is a Popish 
BiUe^ eakolated for supporting the Roman Catholic cause. Now although it is 
fisrtainthat besides many barbarisms and solecisms, there are several expressions 
oooBxriDg in tliis version which vary widely from the original, and scetn to 
lavDur the fidse dogmas of the pspacy, yet it can as little be doubted that in most 
otf these cases there is nothing more than a perversion of the phrase from its 
primitive and genuine sense, occasioned bjftlu corruptions tchich have subsequcntljf 
mnd gradually crept into the churdi. From the changes incident to all Ian- 
giiages, it sometimes happens, that words which expressed the true sense at the 
time when a translation was made, come afterwards to express a difierent sense. 
Ab institutions change, the meaning of terras applied to them changes also. Con* 
•efoently, though those terms were once a proper version o£ the words in the 
Qfigirftl, thev are not so now, having acquired a new, adventitious sense, totally 
dt&rent from that which they formerly conveyed. Thus, for example, it can- 
not well be questioned that .the Latin phrase * penitentiam agite,' do penance, is 
ia itself as correct a- rendering of the Or. fitTwoe<a as the language admits and 
iBBptiss as much at least as the English word repent. But the erroneous notions 
whiefa early found their way into the church in respect to the virtue of auricuhur 
flonlession and of various public exercises as a testimony of repentance, led at 
length io a total misapplication of the original phrase, which has been unhappily 
perpetuated by ecclesiastical usage and authority. The same may be said of 
several other modes of expression occurring in the Vulgate, which may reason- 
ably be pronounced, on the whole, a good and faithful version, though unequal 
in style, often lacking in purity and perspicuity, and not seldom erroneous in its 
imaderings. As to the enormously corrupt transjation of Heh. 11. 21, which i» 
fnoeeots Jacob aa * adoring the top of his staftj' instead of ' worshiping,, leaning 
9a the tup of his stafij' the best judges among the Roman Catholics admit that 
the Latin text is not entira in this place, and that there has been an accidentai 
eminsMWi of the preposition through the carelessness of transcribers ; for they 
I not now a writer of any name who infers from the declaration of authei^ 
r tk^ iafidhbiltty of the translator in* the exactness of the copiers. 
2* 
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As to the prgndioM which have uisen against this veraioii on <be ground of 
ita having been officially au/Amltea^eciby the council of Trent, and made the stand* 
aid of ultimate appeal, the following remarks of Campbell (Prelim. Dissert. X. 
part 3. § 6), are well worthy of coneidefation. * It is no further back than the 
sixteenth century since that judgment was given in approbation of this versioBt 
the first authoritative declaration made in its favour. Yet the estimation in / 
which it was universally held throughout the western churches, was, to say tha 
least, not inferior, before thai period, to what it is at present. And we may say 
with truth, that though no judicious Protestant will think more favourably of 
this translation on account of their verdict, neither will he, on this account, think 
less &vourably of it. It was not because this version was peculiarly adapted 
to the Romish system that it received the sancuon of that synod, but becanse it 
was the only Bible with which the far greater part of the members had, from 
their infancy, had the least acquaintance. There were but few m that assemUy 
who understood either Greek or Hebrew ; they had heard that the Protestani% 
the new heretics, as they called them, bad frequent recourse to the original, and 
were beginning to make versions from it ; a practice of which their own igoo* 
ranee of the original made them the more jealous. Their fears being thus alarm- 
ed, they were exceedingly anxious to interpose their authority, by the dedamp 
tion above-mentioned, for preventing new translations being obtruded on the 
people. They knew what the Vulgate contained, and had been early accustom* 
ed to explain it in their own way ; but they did not know what might be pn^ 
duced from new translations : therefore, to preoccupy men's minds, and prevent 
every true son of the church from reading other, especially modem, translationa^ 
and from paying any regard to what might be urged from the original, the very 
indefinite sentence was pronounced in favour of the Vulgate, that in all dispatea 
it should be held for authentic^ * ut pro authentica habeatur.' ' On the wholes 
therefore, we ought not to consider the version in question, as either better or 
worse for their verdict. It is not intrinsically calculated to support Romish emm 
and corruptions, nor ought it to be regarded as the exclusive property of that 
church. It is the legacy of the earliest ages of Christianity to the univenal 
church, much older than most of the false doctrinea and groundless ceremonian 
which it has been brought to countenance. * For my own part,' say the writer 
just dted, ' though it were my sole purpose, in recurring to a version, to refiite the 
corruptions and absurdities of Popery, I should not desire other or better mrgt^ 
ments than I am supplied with by that very version which one of their own 
councils has declared authentical.' 

S 4. Mfdem VerHoru. — 7^e BmgUth, 

Referring to other sources fbr a more extended historical view of the eufior 
English translations of the Scriptures, we propose to notice only the preoent 
Authorised Version, which it is well known, was undertaken at the command of 
liing James the First, of England, in consequence of several objections having 
been made^ at the conference held in Hampton Court, in 1603, to the Biahop'e 
Bible, which had previously been the one in common use. In pursuanee of m 
t«8olution adopted the following year, the king gave orders that a new tranalo* 
tion should be undertaken, and fifty-four men, pre-emineiitly diatinguiBbed Iw 
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y h t y and ieuniog^ wen appobted to execute this gnat work. Befon it wan 
commenoed, seven of the penont nominmted had either died or declined, and 
only fiyrty-aeven actually entered upon it. These wen divided into six dtaanib 
and each individual tranelaied every book allotted to hie division. The whola 
dtnaion then met, and agreed upon the renderings which they would adopt. 
Their part thus finished was sent to each of the other companies to be again ex* 
amined, and here the method was for one to read the translation aloud, while tha 
othen holding each in his band some other Bible^ either in the original tongues^ 
or in some modern version, diligently compared what they heard with what wai 
befon their eyes, interrupting the reader by remarks whenever they deemed it 
naoeasary. In this way every precaution was taken to secure a fiuthful transit* 
tioo, as the whole fiible underwent at least- six diftrent revisions by the most 
learned men in the kingdom. The result of their laboun was fint pubtiahed 
A. D. 1611. It has subsequently been frequently revised with great care^ and 
many marginal additions made, but no changes attempted in the body of tha 
work. It still remains not only the standard Version, but by the unanimoua 
voioa of the most competent judges^ it is ranked among the very beat transla- 
tiona of this or any other book in the world. In point of fidelity, perepicDityi 
simplicity, energy, and dignity, it doubtless stands unrivalled. It cannot indeed 
be considered immaculate ; but it may be doubted whether, taken as a wholes it 
oonld be surpassed by any translation which should now be attempted. A di^ 
tingoiahed biblical critic of the last century (Dr. Geddes), in a work written with 
the express design of impugning the established version, and stating the reasona 
which had induced him to undertake a new one, is still constrained to acknowl- 
edge^ that ' if accuracy, fidelity, and the strictest attention to the letter of tha 
text, be supposed to constitute the qualities of an excellent version, this of all 
Teniott% must, in general, be accounted the most excellent Every sentence^ 
every word, every syllable^ every letter and point seem to have been weig^ied 
with the niceat exactitude, and expressed, either in the text or margin, with the 
greatest precision. Pagninus himself is hardly more literal, and it waa well re- 
marked by Robertson, above a hundred yenrs ago, that it may serve for a lex- 
icon of the Hebrew language, as well as for a translation.' (Proep. of a New 
Trana. p. 92). Testimonies to the same effect, and equally decided, from tha 
moot conpetent sources, might be accumulated almost without number in favoor 
of the excellence of our received translation, to all which we are disposed heart- 
ily to subscribe. At the same time^ it will not be considered as revoking the am- 
ple concession thus made, if we advert to some undeniable defects in this version. 
Thia we do, not for the purpose of weakening the confidence or lessening the 
pleasure with which the vernacular Scriptures are studied, but simply as a mat- 
ter of impartial justice. And in noticing these defects we shall pass by all those 
which arose necessarily from the age and the circumstances in which the trans- 
lation was made. In the nature of the case, the translators y/ren precluded ao- 
oess to varioua sources of biblical criticism and elucidation which are abundantly 
enioyod at the present day. We have a far more extended biblical apparatus 
than they had or could have at the period in which they Uved. The publication 
of polyglots, the collation of ancient manuscripts and venions, the multiplica- 
tion of grammars, lexicons, concordancea, and critical dissertations, the enlar- 
ged comiMriaon of the affinitiea of the Oriental dialects^ the reaearchea of tnv* 
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^Uflrainto tiM goognphy, mairaen, costooMb natural hiatory, dte. of tba fiatf, 
tha more accuimte tablea of chron<^ogy, ooinB, weighui^ and measurea^ and Um 
gaaerally moia advanoed atate of acientific critkaam ; have all tended to enrich «i 
with ^duties for performing each a work, to which our fitbera were atrangen. 
But not to dwell upon these considerations, nor upon the embarraasmenta thvowm 
in their way by the arbitrary reatrictions, growing out of the prejudicet tbe pad* 
aatry, or the caprice of the monarch by whom they were employed, the reoetyed 
▼eraion is marred by blemiahea of another kind for which we cannot find the 
•ame a|iology. Of these, by far the moat prominent is a want of uniftrmUtf 
in the mode of rendering, both in regard to single words and to phraaea. Thii^ 
we admit, waa in some degree to be expected, partly lirom the magnitude of ^bn 
work itael^ and partly from the number of persons employed in it ; nor ahouhl 
we perhapa dissent from what the translators have said in juatification of their 
Bot tying themselves down to an absolute ' identity of pbnaiag.' As they ra- 
mark, it would perhaps * savor more of ourionty than wiadom' that translaton 
ahould feel bound in every caae to render, for example, the aame Hebrew or 
Oreek words^ by purpose^ never by inUnti always by ikinky never by suppoB$ g 
always by journeying, never by travtUings always by ;xiin, never by aelug 
always by Joy, never by gladneae, dbc Yet it is obvious that a more acmpa- 
loua exactness may justly be required in a translation of the Scripturee, than m 
any other translation, ^nd we doubt not that the instances adduced below will 
ahow that they have actually tranacended all reasonable allowance on thiaaoov^ 
not only often varying the terms unnecessarily, but ao aa to deprive the un- 
learned reader of the signal advantages to be gained in the study of the Bible 
from comparing terms and phrases strictly paralleL The juatiee of our critiioiMa 
will be more evident from the subjoined apecimena. 

1.— WOBDS. 



T I 

Sinn 
tin 



S diadem, Job, 39. 14. 
hood, It. 3. 28. 
mitre, Zech. 3. 5. 

C dwelling-place, Ps. 76. 2, 
« ^ habitation, Jer. 21. 13. 



/ den, Pb. 104. 22L 

5 wormwood, Deut 29. 18. 
i hemlock, Hos. 10. i. 

(owl, Job, 30. 29. 
i oatrich. Lam. 4. 3. 

( netdea, Job, 30. 7. 
} thorna, Pfov. 21. 31. 

^hell,Pa.(j6. 16. 

I the grave, Pa. 141. 7. 

{law, Pa. 94. 20. 
statute, Ex. 16. 25. 
decree. Job. 28. 96. 
ordioaDce, la. 24. 6. 

Scoat of nuuL 1 Sam. 13. 88. 
habergeon, 2Chron. 26. 14. 
breastplate, la. 99. 18. 

\ ahield, Fe. 36. 2. 

I buckler, 2 Bam. 29. 81. 



nfcD 

- » 



LtO 
J to 
(to 



\ loeust, 2 Chnm. 7. 13. 
} graaahopper, Lev. IL SBL 

t]intel,lKiiiga,6.3L 
I door-post, Deut 6. 9. 

to wail, Mic. 1. 8. 
mourn, Zech. 12. B). 
lament, Jer. 4. 8. 

5 cormorant, Dent 14. 17. 
?pelican,Lev. U. 17. 

rfort,28am.6.9. 

hold, 1 8am. 21 4. 

strong-hold, 28am. & 7, 

castle, 1 Chxon. 11. 6, 

munition, la. 29. 7. 

bulwark, Eccl. 9. 14. 
, fortress. Pa. laa 

i nations. Gen. 14. 1. 
centttes, Judg. 4. % 
heathena, Jer. la a. 

veaaels, la. fie. 11. 
furniture, Gen. 31. 31 
inatruments, 2Chro.M. 19 
atuH^ G«n. 31. 37. 
armor, la. 39. 2. 
.wei^mns, Gen. S7. S. 
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I spring, Ps. W. 7. 
*' ^>ii.7. 11. 



warfia 



"J 



SheaTen, Deut 4. 11. 
heavena, Dan. 4. aS. 
air, 2 Sam. 21. 10. 

hwilj, Eph. 3. 15. 
lineage, Lake, 2. 4. 
kindred, Acta, 3. 2k 



afmrurros 



\ most ejccellent, Luke, I. 3. 
( moat noble, Acta, 24. 3. 

J torn upside down, Aeta, 17. 6. 
make an uproar, Acta, 21. 38. 
trouble. GaL 5. 12. 

Sin due time, 1 Tim. 2. 6. 
in his times, 1 Tim. 6. 16. 
in due times, Tit 1. 3. 



fi«f»rvpciir " 

cXmi " 

Koms 



patteni, Ex. 9Bl ». 
likeness, Ezak. a a. 
form, Ezek. a la 
simUltude, I>eat 4. la 
.figure, la. 44. la 

)totesUf7,John,16.aa 

} to bear witness, John U. V. 

\ diversities, 1 Cor. 12. 4. 
i differeQces, 1 Cor. IS. a 

(to abide, Luke, 21 2a 
} to tarry, Ibid. 

\ to pity. Hat la 80. 

( to have compassion, IbllL 

) OTerlasting, Mat 2a 4. 
? eternal. Ibid. 



? labor, 



ine8&2 
', 1 Thei 



.2. a 



5 painfiibiess. 2 Cor. U. I 
{ travail, 1 Thes. 2, a 



2.— Phbases. 



fKf *t1lft3 r«fuf S ^'^^ V^^ of ^^^ power, Ezek. 3a a 
I ijjj 1 1«^ remi. f ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ atreogth, Esek. Sa 1 



5? to-jpy MO 



S set eyes upon, Gen. 44. 2L 
} look well to, Jer. 39. 12. 
C ffood in the eyes oi; Gen. 41. 37. 
< It pteaaeth thee. Gen. 20. la 
( it liketh him best, Deut. 2a 16. 
C how old art thou 1 Gen. 47. a 
2 the days of the years of my life, € 
( the whole age oi; Gen. 47. 28. 
K to awear, Ex. 6. a Num. 14. 30. 
^to lift op the hand, Deut 3a 4a 



.47. a 



S is on our part, Mark, a 40. 
}iaf I - -- 



Mf hfuip i0Tty - J iB for us, Luke, Tea' 

*A ^ wM^u^ ^iMt^^, \ ^*»e spirit is wilUng, Mat. 26. 4L 
r9 lO^ wpt9iM irp^vfiow Jthespiriti8readyrMark,14.3a 

( counted for righteousness, Rom. 4. a 

a^toOn tig SiKMoavPiiv < accounted for righteousness, Gal. 3. 6. 

( imputed for righteousness, Jas. 2. 2a 

CI ««At»wrrai, Otc. j jf n^^y ^^^ ^^jg^ ^^^^^ ^y ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ 

But there are no phraaee, in the rendering of which the translators havs 
riiewn more diversity than in those in which the words "p &en, son, and D^ 
iiA, maiif make a part The former of these, which not only signifies a son, bat 
also a descendant of any kind, has in the Oriental dialects a very wide aoo^ts- 
tion, and is applied not only to the offspring of the animal creation, but also to 
productions of every sort ; and what is still more remarkable, to eonsequential 
or concomitant relations. Thus an arrow is called the son qf the bowf the 
moming'Start the son qf the mornings tiireshed'Qut com, the son qf the Jlo&rf 
and anointed persons, the sons qfoiL In rendering such phrases our tranalatora 
kave^ for the moat part, softened the Hehraiam, but after no uniform 
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SoM qf BeKal is nniely not more intelligible to an English leader than wnM ^ 
o»4 and much leas so than aona qf valour, mms qfrigktemuruBs, aotu qf iniquify ; 
yet, while they retain the first Hebraism, with all its original harshness, and 
partly in its original form, they mollify the three last into valiant men, righteoaa 
men^ wicked men. Bat even in regard to the first they are not consistent; for 
if once they admitted the word Belial, they should have retained it throughout, 
and said a thing of Belial, a heart qf Belial, a vitness of Belial, the Jloodg of 
BeUcU; which, however, they render an evil disease, a wicked heart, an ungodly 
witness, the floods qf ungodliness. Nay, they have once or twice translated « 
man qf Belial, a wicked man. 

Many other instances of this variety of phrasing might be adduced, but eno^gli 
haa been said to shew that our translators were not guided by any uniform rola 
or fixed principle, especially in rendering the Hebraisms of the Bible; and, more* 
over, that this want of uniformity must often be productive of great inconve- 
nience to the reader. 

On the whole, however, if we except the fault now adverted to, the abato* 
xnents to be made from the general excellence of the established version are ex- 
tremely trivial, ancl whatever defects may be pointed out, they are cbargeabia 
rather upon the age and the circumstances in which it was made than upon the 
translators themselves^ and in our estimate it is but reasonable that the fiiulta 
of a translation should be viewed as far as possible distinct from the faults of the 
translators. 1 1 is indeed posnble tha t occasional instances of wrong or inadequate 
rendering may be specified, that grammatical propriety may be somedmes sUght- 
ly violated, that Greek and Hebrew idioms may not always be the most happily 
transfused into English, that modes of expression lacking in delicacy, or dignity, 
or perspicuity, may here and there occur, but they are £ew and far between, and 
a thousand-fold outweighed by the evident study of rigid fidelity every where 
exhibited. In attempting, therefore, to specify, as we now propose to do, some 
particulars in which our English version is capable of amendment, we are doing 
nothing which really reflects upon the course adopted, in respect to these points, 
by the translators, unless it can be supposed to detract from them that they did 
not foresee the changes which in after times would come upon their native 
tongue. They employed such words as the usage of their times suggested and 
sanctioned. The same reasons which made them adopt those words then would, 
if they were now alive, and revising their own work, induce them to substitute 
others in their stead. We would be understood, then, merely as intimating what 
is in itself desirable, in view of the progress of language and SiMoety, rather than 
what we should deem it expedient to have undertaken. 

While the changes effected in the lapse of two or three centuries in our hab- 
itudes of thought a«d modes of expression do doubtless render certain emend- 
ations intrinsically a desideratum, yet when it comes to the question of actually 
innovating upon the established text, under whatever plea» we at once plant our- 
selves on the ground of strict adherence to its every letter. The advantages of 
retaining incorrupt a standard harmoniously accepted by so large a portion of 
Christendom, are so signally great, and the evils which would inevitably result 
from its allowed invasion so manifold and vast, that we trust the day is far, far 
distant when the first step shall be taken toward supplanting this time-hallowed 
f ersion in. the estimation of the miUions by whom it is now so afi^tionately 
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chenahed. Incomparably better will it be that any little improvements in the 
way of explication, modernized diction, euphemism, Ac. should be suggested in 
critical or popular comments, in biblical introductions^ in sermons, in &ct anff 
hoiP, rather than in the form of direct alterations of a text, as to which our ii^ 
stinctire prayer is ' Esto perpetua.' 

The following list of obaolete or omHqvuUed terms, it is proper to advise the 
reader, is taken from the earlier copies of King James' Version, and contains ft 
considerable number which have been smce altered, but by wbom, or upon what 
authority, does not appear. Recurrence to the passa^s indicated will shew, how* 
ever, that eeveral of them do not now stand in our current editions, but have given 
place to their more modern equivalents ranged in the parallel column. In soma 
cases^ moreover, it is not the voord^ but the aenat^ which has become antiquated. 



1. — SlNOLS TEJIMS. 



Advisement 


counsel, 1 Chron. 12. 19. 


Thief 


robber, Mat. 27. 38,44. 


Afore 


before, 2 Kings, 20. 4. 


Worship 




Albeit 


although, Ezelc. 13. 7. 


Meat 


food, Mai. 3. 4. 


Aliant 


alien, Job, 19. 15. 


Cunning 


skilful, Ex. 38. 23. 


Anon * 


soon, Mat. 13. 20. 


Honest 


decent, becoming, 3 Cor. & 31 


Bestead 


reduced to straits. Is. 8. 2L 


More 


greater. Acts, 19. 33. 


Bewray 


expose. Is. 16. 3. 


Quick 


Uving, Acts, 10. 42. 


Blains 


blisters, Ex. 9. 9. 


Stabllsh 


estabUsh, 1 Pet. 6. 10. 


Beast 


living creature, Rev. 4. 6, 7. 


Prevent 


go before, 1 Thes. 4. 1& 


Chaws 


jaws, Ezeic. 29. 4. 


Ensue 


pursue, 1 Pet. 3. IL 


Cracknels 


cakes, 1 Kings, 14. 3. 


Provoke 


excite, Heb. 10. 21. 


Coast 


border, limit, Deut. 19. 8 


Entreat 


treat, Luke, 20. 11. 


Chapiter 


cs^ital, Gx. 36. 38. 


Instantly 


earnesUy, Luke, 7. 4. 


Daysman 


umpire. Job, 9. 33. 


Hitherto 


thus far. Job, 3a 11. 


Deal 


part, Ex. 29. 40. 


Ravin 


prey, Gen. 49. 27. 


Fet 


fetched. Acts, 28. la 


Bruit 


rumor, Nah. 3. 19. 


Pray 


frighten, Zech. 1. 21. 


Marvel 


wonder, Eccl. 6. & 


Fenced 


fortified, Deut 3. 6. 


Eschew 


avoid, Job, 2. Z, 


Habergeon 


armor, breastplate, Ex. 2& 32. To skiU 


to be knowing in, 1 Kings, & & 


Holpen 


helped, Ps. 38. a 


Wax 


become. Is. 61. 6. 


Hosen 


stockings, Dan. 3. 21. 


Lack 


to be wanting, Gen. la 2a 


Hough 


hamstring, Josh. 11. 9. 


Trow 


think, Luke, 17. 9. 


Kerchiefii 


caps, Ezek. 13. 18. 


Twain 


two, 1 Sam. 18. 21. 


Kine 


cows. Gen. 32. 15. 


Clean 


entirely. Josh. 3. 17. 


Lad 


youth, Gen. 21. 12l 


Sore 


severe, very much, oce. oft 


Leasing 


lies, PS. 4. 2. 


Mo 


more, Deut. 1. \X. 


Leese 


lose, I Kings, la 6. 


Straitly 


strictiy. Gen. 43. 7. 


LiBt, listed 


please, Mat. 17. 12. 


Dureth 


endoreth,Matl3.21. 


Let 


hinder, Rom. 1. 13. 


Camp 


encamp, Is. 29. a 


Magnifical 


stately, I Chron. 22. 6. 


Minish 


diminish, Ps. 107. 38. 


Maiishes 


marshes, Ezek. 47. 11. 


An himgered 


hungry, Mat. 4. 2. 


Mufflers 


thin Tails, Is. 3. 19. 


Gamer 


granary. Mat 3. 12. 


Monition 


fortification, Nah. 3. 1. 


Sith 


since, Jer. 15. 7. 


Molten 


melted, Ezek. 24. 11. 


Ensample 


sample, 1 Cor. 10. IL 


Peeled 


smoothed, Is. 1& 2. 


Mids 


midst, Luke, 23. 45. 


Pon and polled cat the hair ofl^ Ezek. 14. 20 


Graffed 


grafted, Rom. U.17-fli 


Portenance 


inward parts, Ex. 12. 9. 


Backslidings 


deserting, Jer. 2. 19. 


Carriage 


baggage, 1 Sam. 17. 22. 


Unto 


for, John, 15. 7. 


ConversaUon 


behavior,! Tim. 4. 12, Ac. 


Of 


by.MatLia . 
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or lhMn,llat7.16. 

Vtetioii nifferiiig, Acta, 1. 3. 

Oweth owneth, Acta, 21. 11. 

HtfneM armor, Ex. 13. 1& 

Ear till, 1 fSam. 8. 12. 
Wiat, wit, mt know, Ex. 16. 16. 

TtolM button, Ex. 26. 6. 

Tale number, Ex. 6. 8. 

8traw scatter, Mat. 25. 26. 

Seethe boil, 2 Kings, 4. 38. 



Bervitor Mrruil, 2 King^ i. 48. 

Bilverliiiga pieces of silver, la. 7. 2iL 

Bod, sodden boil, Gen. 26. 29. 

Stature height. Num. 13. 32. 

Swollen swelled. Acta, 28. 6. 

TUjlets tippeta, Ex. 36. 2SL 

Terriaea baluatradea, 2 Cliiw. t. IL 

Unwittingly unawares, Lev. 22. 14. 

Wastnesa wasting, Zeph. 1. Vk 

Wench girl, 2 Sam. 17. 17. 



Good man of the house 

Uppermoat rooma 

Hunger-bitten 

Taice no thought 

Laughed to acorn 

Cast the aame in hia teeth 

Chode with 

We do you to wit 

It repented him 

He repented himaelf 

Striclcen in age 

Know any thing by myself 

Sat at meat 



2.— Phbasxs. 

master of the &mily. Mat 20. 11. 

ehief places at table, Mat 23. 6. 

weakened with hunger, Job| 1& 12. 

be not anxiouai Bfat 6. 28. 

derided, Mat. 9. 21. 

reproved him, Bfat 27. 44. 

quarrelled or disputed with, Gen. 31. 36. 

we inform you, 2 Cor. 8. 1. 

he repented, Gen. 6. 6. 

the same, Mat. 27. 3. 

advanced in age, Gen. 18. 11. 

know any thing against myself 1 Cor. 4. 4. 

sat at table, Mat 9. 10. 



Learned Terms.— In the following list of learned terms retained in the com- 
mon ▼ersion, it is readily admitted that several may be specified which through 
long use have become both familiar and intelligible, and that in regard to others 
it would be difficult to express their meaning well, without a tedious or clumsy 
drcumlocutinn. Biit a simple diction is more accordant with the general style 
of the version, which is remarkable for its use of pure English words in prefer- 
ence to those of Roman origin. Thus the translators almost invariably Bidopt 
keep back for suppress; call upon for invoke; how down for incline ; lift up for 
txaU; stretch out for extend; pvi out for extinguish ; cry out for exclaim; pui 
away for divorce ; put asunder for separate ; cut of for reject ; let go for dismtBa^ 
&C. We cite the following instances therefore, rather as exceptions to the geiv* 
eral practice of the translators. 



Tetrarch • 


Roman Governor. 




almighty. 


Synagogue 


assembly. 




enlightened. 


Proselyte 


convert. 


Delectoble 


delightluL 


Centurion 


Roman ofBcer. 


Immutable 




Quartemion 


party of four soldiers. 


Celestial 


heavenly. 


Legion 


. body of Roman soldiera. 


Terrestrial 


earthly. 


Easter 


passover. 


Partition 


division. 


Scribe 


writer. 


Divination 


foretelling. 


Infidel 


unbeliever. 


Diversity 


variety. 


Matrix 


womb. 


Importunity 


eameat entrsaty. 


Occnrrent 


incident 


Inquisition 


inquiry. 


Vocation 


caUing. 


Prognosticator 


foretcUer. 




comfort 


Ambassage 


embaasy. 


Remission 


forgiveness. 


Cogitation 


thoofht 
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bearded. 



Enctioii 

Barbed 

Inordinate 

Laud praise. 

Adjure put mi oatb* 

Implead go to law. 

DiMUDul m^k^.void* 



tribnta. 



PredostJnata decrM b«lbnli«id. 

Coniort partner. 

Amerce fine. 

Incensed enraged. ^ 

Mollified aoftenad. 

fixoreift one who drlTea cot 
•viLspirits. 



Want qf unifomnfy in Proper Names. — Our tnmakitors have, in i 
stances, rendered fW>m the Greek, Hebrew names with Greek terminations; and 
those names, thus QreBcixed^ they have given in oar translatbn without, if we 
may so BAy^ Hebraizing them again ; insomuch that it is not to be doubted, that 
many unlearned readers are ignorant that some of the persons spoken of by one 
name mthe New Testameat, are the same with those spoken of by another in 
the Old Testament. The following are examples. 



Agar 


Hflgar, Oal. A. ^ 25. Josaphat 




Azotas 


Ashdod, Acts, 8. 40. -Jorias 


iodah. Mat. la 5& 


Charran 


Maran, Acts, 7. % 4. Mcssias 


Messiah, John, 1. 41.-4i 8Bl 


CIS 


Kish, Acta, 13 31. Noe 


Noah, Mat 21. 37. 


Elias 


EIii»h,ftlac.,ll. 14. - Osee 


Uosea, Rom. 9. 26. 


£liseas 


Elisha,Liilu^4.37'. Phaleg 


Peleg, Luke, 3. 3S. 


Esaias 




Rehoboatu, Mat. 1. 7. 


Jeremy 


Jeremiali, Mat. 2.. 17. Sem 


Sham, Luke, 3. 36. 


Jeremias 


Jeremiah, Mat, 1^. 14. Tyrua 


Tyre, Jer. 25. 22. 


Jesus 


Josliua, Acts, 7. 45. Heb.4. 8. Urias 


Uriah, Mat. 1. 6. 


Jonas 


Jooab, Mau 12. 3^. Zacharias 


Zechariab,Mdt23.66. 


Joram 


Jehoram, Mat. 1. a 





Where a word ends in iah, it is peculiarly wrong thus to transform it, be- 
cause in nearly every case those names have a reference to JuJi or Jtkoeah and 
are compounded with it, as are those that end in el with Elohim, G^od.-— tJpon 
the same principles of simplicity, uniformity, and information, the words Thgrnas 
Didymua^ Lucas, Marcus, and Timoiheus, would be more intelligible to a com- 
mon EngHsh reader, and tend more to the identifying of the persons spoken o^ 
if they were translated Thomas the Twin, Mark, Luke, and Timothy. 

Varioua PecuHaritit** 

For the sake of the English reader it may be well to group together, intabn- 
lar form, a few supplementary items tending to illustrate several points which 
are less obvious in a version, but which are still important to the intelligent 
study of the Scnptures^ 

ja5!6ra«i»a.— The Hebi«w language is distinguished fiw the use of certain 
nouns which in connection with other words, form an kiiefmstical expreesioii and 
acquire a sense that could not be collected from the known meaning of the sepa- 
rate terms. Of these the most remarkable ore i^i Baal^ p son, and ©"»» man, 
which in their various <connee«ian8 express the relations of yossessumi dom^mion, 
addtctedn$ssi &«t in » manner' which wiH best be gatheiad from the loUonnng 
ecsmples. 
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Com, Vertion. 



,6«D 37. 19. dreamer lord of dreams. 

(i. e. addieted to dreaminf.) 
Gen. 49. 23. archers lofd of srrovs. 

(!. e. addicted to shoodng.) 
Ex. 34. 14. man having matters lord of t 

(i. e. one addieted to eontrorersies.) 



2 Kings, I. 8. an hairj man 

Prov. 1. 16. bird 

Frov. 22.24. angry man 

Gen. 14. 13. confederate 

Piov. 23. 2. given to appetite 

Prov. 18. 9. great waster 

1 Sam. 28. 7. a woman that hath a IkmOlar spirit 

I SaoL 16. 18. a comely person 

1 Kings, 2. 25. worthy of death 

Gen. 9. 20. husbandman 

Is 46. 11. man that execateth my cemuMl 

1 Sam. 14. 62. valiant man 

Gen. 17. 12. eight days old 

Deut. 25. 2. worthy of beadng 

1 Sam. 20. 31. shall surely die 
Jon. 4. 10. perished in a night 
Is. 6. 1. a very fruitful hm 
Job, 41. 28. arrow 

2 Kings, 14. 14. hostsges 
Job, 5. 7. sparks 

(Hher Htbraismi, 

Is. 6. 24. ^ tongue of fire 

Job, 39. 28. the tooth of a rock 

Ex. 14. 30. the lip of the sea 

Prov. 5. 4. a sword of mouths 

Ps. 66. 6. who shall give 1 

Job, 5. 20. the hand of the sword 

Ps. 49. 16. the hand of the grava 

Ex. 2. 6. at the hand of the rhrer 

Ps. 140. 5. the hand of the way 

Ex. 16. 8. the heart of the seas 

Job, 3. 9. the eye-lids of the morning 

Gen. 49. 11. the blood of the grape 

Jon. 3. 3. a great city Ip God 

2 Cor. 10. 4. weapons powerful to God 

Ps. 80. 10. cedars of God 

Ps. 36. 7 mountains of God 

A0ta, 7. 20. beautiful to God 

Gen. 23. 6. a prince of God 



k>rd of hair. 

lord of a #lng. 

master of anger. 

lords of covenant 

master of appetite. 

master of waste. 

mistress of a familiar spirit 

man of fonn. 

man of death. 

roan of the ground. 

man of my coonseL 

son of valor. 

son of eight daya 

son of beating. 

a son of desth. 

son of a night 

bom of the son of oiL 

son of the bow. 

tons of ple<Sget. 

sons of the bomlng coaL 



aflame. 

a crag, or sharp-pointed roek 

the sea-shore. 

a two-edged sword. 

O that, (optaUve.) 

the power of the sword. 

the power of the grave. 

by the side of the river. 

the way ride. 

the middle of the sea. 

the dawning of the day. 

red wine. 

a very large city. 

weafwns divinely strong. 

goodly or tall cedars. 

high moantsins. 

exceedingly beaotUliL 

a mighty prince. 



Soul put for Parwn, 

Ps. 106. 16. he sent leanness into their ^mO, (L. e. into them.) 

Job, 16. 4. if your soul were in my 90uP» stead. (jL e. if you were in nqr lHal^ 

Prov. 25. 26. to a thirsty 9ouL (i. e. to a thirsty person.) 

lUwa. 13. 1. let every wtd be subject a t. enry person.) 
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AetB, 2. 31. hit Mill wu not left fat hades, (t. e. he wm not left.) 
Mat 12. 16. in whom my soul is well-pleaaed. (i. e. in whom 1 tm well-pleaaad) 
Heb. 10. 3a my 90ul shall have do pleasure. (1- e. 1 ihall hare no plenrara.) 
Gen. 19. 20. and my •ami shall ttre. (1. e. and I shall lire.) 

Syriasms, 

UbL 5. 22. Raca nisereant. 

Mat. 6. 21. Mammon riches. 

Mat. 2r. 6. Corban a gift. 

Mark, 6 41 Talitha-cumi damsel, arise. 

Marie, 7 37. Ephphatha be opened. 

Mark, 15. 91. Etoi, Bloi, lama MibnelithanI my God, my God, why haMdm ft|w 

sakenmet 

John, 1. 43. Cephas a nick or stone. 

John. 5. 2. Betheada the house of mercy. 

Acta, 1. 19. Aceltiama the field of blood. 

Rom. 8. Ifi. Abba &ther. 

1 Cor. 16. 22. Maran-atha oar Lord cometh. 

Rer. 16. 16. Armageddon the ezciston of a maMtode. 

Improper diviaunu qf Chapiere, 

Gen. 2. 1, 2; 3. improperly separated from chap. 1. 

Jo8h.6. 1— 6. « «♦ chap. 6. 

Rom. 6. 1. • " chap. i. 

Rom. R 1. " « chap. 7. 

Rom.16.l-ia. « » chap. 14. 

1 Cor. 4.21. « «• chap. B. 

1 Cor. U. 1. « « chap. 10. 
2Cor.4. 1— 6. « « chap. 3. 

2 Cor. 5.1. « « chap. 4. 
2 Cor. 6.1. • • chap. 6. 
20or. 7.1. « « chap. 6. 
Eph.6.1,2. <* « chap. 4. 
C0L3.1. •« « chap. 2. 

The Vulgate joins Psalms 9 and 10^ and divides Psahn 147 into two. 
Psalms 42 and 43 were originally one, as appears firom the structure, and firom 
manuscripts.— See Kennicott, and otliers. 

Joel, 2. 28, Ac. ought to begin a new section or chapter. 

Mahum, 1. 15^ ought to begin chapter 2. 

Job, 40. 1—14, ought to come in after chapter 42. 6. 

Micah, 6. 1, belongs to chapter 4.— Verse 2^ properly begins the chapter. 

PluraLa noi noticed in the Common Version, 

Gen. 20. J^ the Goda made me wander. Gen. 36. 7. Ooda appeared unto him. 
Ex. 32. 4. these are thy Ood», O Israel Ps. 49. 2. let Israel rejoice in his 
EccL 12. 1. remember thy Creaton. 

Peculiar use qf the numbers Ten and Seven. 

Gen. 31. 41. changed my wages ten times ; i. e. many times. 

1 Bam. 1 . 8. better to thee than ten sons : i. e. many sons. 

Lev. 26. 26. ten women sliall bake your bread in one oven ; i. e. many womeo. . 
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Z«ch. a 23. fen men shall take hold of him that ia a Jew ; L e manj bmil 
A Bam. 2. 5. the barren hath borne aeren ; i. e. many (children,) 
Lev. 26. 24. will punish you yet seven times for your sins ; i. e. many timM. 
Ps. 12. 6. as silver purified Mven timea ; i. e. maay times, very thoroufhlf. 
Pa. 1I9l 164. seven times a day do I praise thee ; i. e. matoy times. 
Piov. 25. 16. the aloffard is wiser in his own coaceit than seven men Ithal can m^ 
4er a reason ; I. e. than many men. 

Italics, 

It has sometimes l>een objected to our received version that it is encnm- 
bered with a load>of awkward and useless Italics. Words and phrases pimted 
in thit lebaracter, it is well known, are introdiieMlfor the purpose of nMking 
out a complete sense in our language, where the expression in the original is 
elliptical, or where the idioms of the two languages are so difTerent, that a literal 
translation would leave the writer's meaning obscure or unintelligible. The first 
object of the translators undoubtedly was to express in intelligible English what 
they believed to be the full signification of a sentence ; and their next objeot ap- 
pears to have :been to point out, by the mode of prioting, such snpplemaBtarf 
words as had been required for the complete deveiopement of the sense. In 
some cases indeed the elliptical form of the origioal would not be attended with 
any great uncertainty as to the writer's meaning; and yet as different modes 
of supplying the ellipses, giving different shades of meaning, may be adopted, 
it seems desirable even in such cases, that the words actually supplied should be 
designated. In other cases, the elliptical form is productive of so much obscuri- 
ty, that scholars will entertain diflferent opinions as to the mode in which the ' 
ellipsis should be supplied. Under such circumstances, therefore, it would seem 
to be obvious that in translating a work of such vast moment to mankind as tke 
Oracles of Truth, whatever is thus added for the fuller explication of the mean- 
ing of the original ought to have some mark by which it may be distinguished 
from the rest. It was with this view that our translators had recourse to the 
expedient of Italics. But although the principle on which they proceeded in 
adopting this character is obvious, yet it was perhaps hardly to be expected that 
it should never have been departed from, in the actual execution of so large a 
work as the Bible ; and nothing is more evident than that it tpas departed from, 
in a great multitude of instances, in the first and several subsequent editions. 
Whether it were that the demand for the new translation was so urgent that it 
was hurried through the press in an imperfect state of preparation, or wliether it 
were owing to the want of entire concert in carrying out the original plan, cer- 
tain it is, that the early editions were disfigured by the grossest inconsistencies 
in respect to the use of the Roman and the Italic character. In the following 
couplets of cases, adduced as a specimen, the expressions in the original are either 
identically the same, or so essentially analogous as to require a uniform mode 
of typograpliy. 

Mark, 14. 1, After two days was the feast of the Passover. 

Mat. 26. 2. Ye know that after two days is the feast of the Passover. 

1 TiiTv. 4. 9, This is a faithful saying. 

Mat 7. 14, Strait is the gate* and narrow is the way. 

Rom. 9. 4, The service of God^ and the promises. (rifHit) 
Hebk SlO, .Aceomplishinc the service of God. (wrong.) 
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I«ke, 19. 1, And Jwut eMefecl, and pu»ed throof h Jericho, (right) 
John, 19. 1, And m Jebua passed by, he saw a mao which had beea blind from 
his birth, (wrong.) 

Heb. 3. ^ For this man was counted worth;r of more glory than Moses. 
Heb. 7. 24, But this inao, because he continuetli ever, hath an unchanceable 
priesthood. * 

SimiJar iostances might be indefinitely multiplied ftom the edition of 1611 
(the first), shewing lo what an extent the principle of uniformity in this napaet 
was neglected either by the translators or the publishers. But the fact seems to 
have arrested attention within the space of about twenty-five years after the 
trandation appeared, and the whole work was in 1638, or thereabouts, subjected 
to a most rigid collation with the original with a special view to correct errors of 
this description, and to carry out, in its minutest details, the plan of the trans* 
lators. The result was an immense number of alterations in the English (est. 
From an investigation instituted on this head by the American Bible Society it 
appears that the MalicLting process was introduced in as many as from eight to 
ten thousand instances over and above those which had originated with the trans- 
lators ; and the form in which the current editions of the English Bibles have coma 
down to us is the fruit of this ancient thorough-going recension. But no docu- 
ments remain to inform us by whom this work was executed, or by what au- 
thority. That it has been ably and faithfully done, will be evident to any one 
who shall undertake, as the writer of this was not long since called to do, to 
compare the present state of the English text with the Hebrew and Greek on* 
ginaJs. In scarcely a single instance was a variation from the translators' edi- 
tion detected, but it was manifestly for the better, and such as the application of 
their own principles not only justified, but required. Yet in a very few cases, 
occurring in the first edition, of which the following are the principal, it must 
perhaps be admitted that their equivocal use of Italics tends in some degree to 
obscure the sense. 

Mark, 10. 40, But to sit on my right hand, and on my left hand is not mine to fiv^ 
but it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared. 

This mode of rendering would seem to make dubious our Lord's right to bestow 
rewards. The original undoubtedly represents our Saviour as saying, * To sit, 
&c. is not mine to give, but (or, except) to those for whom it is prepared.' The 
clause, * it shall be given to them,' ought evidently to have been inserted in Ital- 
ics as it is correctly, but inconsistently, in Mat. 20. 33, where the original is pre- 
cisely the same. In the modern editions the typography in the two cases ia, . 
uniform. 

Heb. 10. 38, Now the just shall live by faith ; but if any man draw back, my soul - 
shall have no pleasure in him. 

Here there is nothing in the original to answer to • any man ;* consequently 
whether the interpretation be right or not, the words on the translators' own 
prindples ought to have been marked as supplied. More especially was this re- 
quisite in a passage, which it must have been certain would be made use of for 
the purpose of supporting particular views of controverted doctrines. The alter- 
ation in the type has indeed' been made in subsequent editions, although the 
weight of critical authority is still in favour of another rendering, *Now the just 

c* 
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Aall live by ftitii } but if be drmw badi my soul ekM have no pleaaars in iiui^* 
The present mode of translating is referred to Beza, who ia supposed to 
have been governed in adopting it by his theological opinions. The Bibles of 
Coverdale, Matthewes, Taverner» Cranmer, Becke, in which they are sustained 
by the Lat. Vulgate, agree in presenting the following words; ' But the just 
shall live by fiiith ; and if he withdraw himself my soul shall have no pleasure 
\n him.' The Geneva Bible of 1560 was the first English vernon in which this 
construction appeared, and this was undoubtedly derived from Beza's Lat Ter- 
•ion which was published at Geneva four years before. 



11. — THE PENTATEUCH. 

§ 1. T%tle, and Divisions. 

The term Pentateuch, under wh?ch title are included the five books usually 
ascribed to Moses, is derived from the Greek \UyrATsvx,os PmicUeudtM, a com- 
pound of irevre pente^Jivey and revx^s tenchoSf an implement or volume, 1. e. the^M- 
fold-volume. The Hebrew appellation is nmn '^1Dl2^n n?aon the Jive-JifVia qf 
the law; or abbreviated D'^CTann TVa^yzTi the Jiv -fifths. Each book by itself 
was called 0?3in affth. The more common Hebrew name of the Pentateuch 
is iT^inn hattorah, the law, so called because the books contain the civil and 
sacred laws of the Hebrew nation. This collective designation of the books of 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, is of very remote anti- 
quity, though we have no certain information when or by whom it was first in- 
troduced. As however the names of these books are evidently derived from the 
Greek, and as the five books of Moses are expressly mentioned by Josephus, 
who wrote only a few years after Christ, we have every reason to believe that 
the appellation Pentateuch was prefixed to the version of the Septuagint. 

The several books constituting the Pentateuch were probably composed in. 
one continued work, as they form, to this day, but one rolled volume in the 
Hebrew manuscripts. In that form, however, they were marked by diviaons 
into what were termed Parashahs or Parshioth (Heb. n©"lB parashah, plural 
tVTiir^^^r parshioth), i. e. separations, sections, divisions, from Chat. C"lD peradi^ 
io distinguish, divide, discriminate. Of these, which are plainly indicated in all 
editions of the Heb. Bible, either by the letters BBD (p) or OOD («)» there were 
fifty-four, one being read every Sabbath-day in the Synagogue. (See Note oo 
Gen. 6. 8.) Eai:h of these larger sections is further denoted by its first, <Hr first 
important, word, which serves as a title to it. Thus the title of the first Para- 
shah in Genesis is tr^ffifi^^^!! in the beginning, the word with which it begins ; 
that of the second, Gen. 6. 9, j-jj Noah; that of the third, Gen. 12. 1, *7i-*li 
go for thyself, &c. These titles are generally written as a running caption af 
the head of the page imnaediately after the title of the book. Of the Par<ishaJis 
there are 12 in Grenesis, 11 in Exodus, 10 in Leviticus, 10 in Numbers, and 11 in 
Deuteronomy, making 54 in all. It is probable that the Heb. names of the books 
of the Pentateuch, viz. fjioju-^a hereshith, fnJa© shemoth, jiipiT vayikrOy 
*i^^J^^ bemidbar, ti*^*^a^n haddevarim, &c. were originally the titles of the 
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flectioiiB or Paratkahemik which their commenoeroeott coincide. ThaM Parof 

thahs were subdivided into smaller sections termod Sederim (Hob OVVT9K 
i. o. orderi or rank*^ denoted by the Feb. fi ^ or o *. 

At what time, or by whose means, the five leading portions of the PemalMeh 
eame to be popularly distinguished as five separate books, bearing each of them 
a distinct title, we have no means of ascertaining. As they are designated by 
their present Greek appellations in the version of the Septoagini, it ie certain 
that the distinction is at leaet as ancient as the era of that work, and how mvch 
earlier it may have obtainedj we know not. As it is a matter of little practical 
moment it may safely be left among many other unsolved problems of biblical 
archeology. 

S 2. Author^ Authenticiti/f &C. 

The claim of Moses to the authorship of the Pentateuch was a matter of 
universal tradition, and never called in question either by Jews or Christians, fiwr 
at least three thousand years after its publication, till Thontas Hobbes of Eng- 
land, about A. D. 1650, advanced the bold hypothesis that the first five books of 
the BS>le, were called the books of Moses, not because he wrote them, byt bo- 
cause they rtlate to transactions in which he acted a prominent part. Subse- 
quent to the time of Hobbes, the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch has been as- 
sailed by a multitude of learned men, among whom the most distinguished 
are Spinoza, Simon, Leclerc, Volney, Hasse, Nachtigall, Vater, Bertholdt, De 
Wette, and Gesenius, all of whom, though broaching different theories by which to 
account for the composition of the work, agree in denying its authorship to Moses. 
For a complete refutation of the objections and arguments urged on this score,, 
our limited space compels us to refer to the principal authorities in which the 
subject is formally treated, such as Home's and Jahn's Introductions, Marsh's 
Lectures, Graves on the Pentateuch, &c. A condensed, but very clear and sat- 
isfactory view of the argument/impugning the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, 
with an able refutation in popular form, will be found in Prof. Stowe's 'Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Bible.' 

We shall at present content ourselves with barely adverting to the main 
sources of evidence which go to prove Moses the author of the Pentateuch. 
These are, 

1. The unanimous and uncontradicted testimony of antiquity. 

2. He is designated in several parts of the work itself as the author; Ex. 17. 
14.— 24. 4—7.-34. 27. Num. 32. 2. Deut. 31. 9, 19—24. 

3. This is confirmed by the evidence of almost all the sacred writers of the 
Old Testament ; Josh. 1. 7, 8.-8. 34, 35. Judg. 3. 4. 2 Kings* 23. 26. 2 Chron. 
30. 16. Ezra, 8. 3. Neh. 1. 7, 8, et al. To this is to be added the testimony, 

4. Of Christ and his Apostles ; ^at. 19. 7. Luke, 16. 29.-24. 27. John, 1. IT. 
-7. 19. Acts, 3. 22.-28. 23. Rom. 10. 5, et al. 

5. The whole series of historical events pertaining to the Hebrew nation rests 
upon the authority of these books, and demonstrates that they emanated ihini 
Moses. 

€. The contrary hypotheses are self- con tradictcny and entirelj withont 
foundation. 
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7. AU the objectioot to the auihenuaty of them boeks nte nuoeptible of aa 
6My and aatiafactory answer. 

The five books of Moses are written in piire Hebrew, with some diversity of 
BtyJa, such as naturally springs from :be diversity of the subjects of which it 
treats ; but throughout with the utmost simplicity, combined with an admirable 
Ibroe and vividness oi expression. Of their inspiration and canonical authority no 
doubt has ever been entertained by the Church. Moses conversed with God 
' face to face, as man speaketh unto his friend;' Ex. 33. 11 ; he was privileged to 
address God at all times, Ez. 25. 22. Num. 7. 89.-9. B ; and was invested with 
the power of working miracles, Ex. 8. 19, et al. He affirms that what he deliv- 
ered was by the command, and at the suggestion of the Almighty ; and the 
sacred writers of the New Testament unifuruily acknowledge the inspired author- 
ity, and divine legation of Moses. The Pentateuch, immediately after its compo- 
sition, was deposited by the ark in the tabernacle, Deut. 31. 26 ; it was read 
every Sabbath day in the aynagoguea, Luke, 4. 16. Ads, 13. 15, 27.— 15. 21. 
and m the most solemn manner every seventh year, Deut 31. 10, et seq. ; the 
supreme ruler in Israel was obliged to copy it, Deut. 17. 18j 19.— 27. 3 ; tiie peo- 
ple were commanded to teach it diligently to their children. Lev. 10. 11. Deut 
6. 6—9, and it was preserved by the Israelites with the most vigilant care, as 
the divine record of their civil and religious polity. Its being thus giiarded as a 
sacred deposit, is the surest guaranty that is has descended to us in a genenl 
imcorrupted purity. 



III. — TBE BOOR OF GENESIS. 

§ 1. THtlCf Omtral Scope, and Date, 

We have already on a previous page adverted to the manner in which the 
Hebrew titles of the five books of Moses ^lay have originated. Whether this 
were the fact or not, yet according to the existing arrangement in all printed 
copies of the Hebrew Bible these books are named from the first word occurring 
in each. The original title of the present, therefore^ is n^SiS(*l3 bereshWi, in the 
beginning, from its commencing words. But in the Greek, which is followed 
in our version, the title is Ttvsais genesis, generation, or production, from the 
account of the origin of the visible creation with which the book opens. The 
Greek dtles of the remaimng books of the Pentateuch bear a similar relation to 
their contents, as will appear when we come to treat of each in its tarn. 

The claim of Moses to the authorship of this book is of course made out 
by the same arguments which go to ascertain the entire Pentateuch as his pro 
duction. As these have been already considered, it will be unnecessary here to 
repeat them. Tlie general scope of the book is to give an authentic though brief 
history of the creation and the early ages of the world to the flood, and thence- 
forward to trace more particularly the origin and the varied fortunes of that re- 
markable people who were chosen by God as the depositaries of the true reli- 
gion and of the promise of. the Messiah. The following synopsis, arranged in 
historical and chronological order, will give a condensed view of its contents^ 
which cover a period of 2369 years. 
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.L Hm Creation, diapM. 2. 

8l Inatkutioo of the Sabbath, antl Fall of Math chap. 2. 3. 

3. History of Adam and his Descendants till the Deluge, chap. 4. 

4. Genealogy of the Patriarchs, chap. 6. 

0L State of the World immediately preceding the Deloge, cbap. t,7, l-^ 

tt. ' The Deluge, chsp. 7 6, to and, 8. 1— la 

7. The Coveoant with Noah, chap, a 13, to end, 9. 1— la 

a Noah prophesies the Fate of bis Sons, chap. 9. 18^ to end. 

9. The Confusion of Tongues, and Dispersion of M«if>Mn^ ch^>. 9. 1— lOL VX 

11. 10-27. 

10. The Life of Abraham, chap. 11. 27.-25. 11. 

11. From the Death of Abaham to the Selling of Joseph, chap. 25. 11.— 3S. 

13. History of Joseph and his Family in Egypt, chap. 37.-47. 27. 

14. Death of Jacob and of the Patriarchs, chap. 47. 87.—^. 

Alfnough it cannot reasonably be questioned that thii book, as w^l as th« 
Test of the Pentateuch was written by Moses, yet it is by qo means agroed at 
what tioBe it was written. Eusebiiis and some eminent critics after him haTe 
eoigectured thnt it was written while he kept the flocks of Jethro his father-in- 
law, in the wilderness of Midian. But the more probable opinion is that of The- 
odoret, that Moses wrote it after the exode from Egypt and the promulgation 
of the Law from Mount Sinai, as previous to the call related Ex. 3, he was only 
a private individual and not endowed with the spirit of prophecy. Without that 
spirit he could not, it is supposed, have recorded, with so much accuracy, the 
iustory of the creation and the subsequent events to his own time, nor could he 
have foretold so many signal events then future. But it is as impossible as it 
is of'little consequence to determine the truth on this point. Sufficient is it for 
lis to know, that Moses was under an influence of inspiration in the composition 
of hia history, which secured the ii^falliblc truth of all his statements. 

f 2. Wm the book of Genems compiled from more anoUni documenU 7 

This is a question entirely distinct from that of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the book. Moses may have been its authqr, and all its statements abso- 
lutely true, and yet it may have contained passages which he did not write. In 
a historicai work extending through a period of more than two thousand years, 
it would be very natural that quotations should be made from preceding writings 
of authentic character, provided any such were in existence ; and though we are 
not expressly informed that any did exist, yet very plausible reasons may 
be urged in support of the hypothesis from the style and structure of the narra- 
tive itself. It is clear that Moses must have derived his knowledge of the events 
which he records in Genesis, either from immediate divine revelation, or from 
oral tradition, or from written documents. The nature of many of the facts re- 
latedf and ihe minuteness of the narration, render it extremely improbable that 
immediate revelation was the source from whence they were drawn. That his 
knowledge should have been derived from oral tradition, appears morally impos- 
aiUey when we consider the great number of names, ages, dates, and minute 
events^ which are recorded* The conclusion then seems fiiir that he must have 
obtained his information from written documents coeval, or nearly so, with the 
events which they recorded and composed by persons intimately acquainted 
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with the subjects to which they relate. Such memoranda and genealogical ta- 
bles written by the patriarchs or iheir immediate descendants, and prdserred by 
their posterity until the time of MoseSi may have been the sources to which he 
had recourse in constructing his narrative. He may have collected these, with 
additions from authentic tradition or existing monuments) under the gmdance 
of the Holy Spirit, into a single book. 

Certain it is that several of the first chapters of Genesis have the air of be- 
ing made up of selections from very ancient documents, written by dififerent 
authors at different periods. The variety which is observable in the names and 
titles of the Supreme Being is sppealed to among the most striking proo£i of 
this fact This is obvious in the English translatbn, but still more so in the 
Hebrew original. In Gen. 1 — 2. 3, which is really one piece of composition, as 
the title, v. 4, 'These are ihe generations,' shews, the name of the Most High is 
uniformly ^^n^M -S^^oAm, God, In ch. 2. 4— ch. 3, which may be oonoidered 
the second document, the title is uniformly tS'^n^M mn*^ Yehovah Elokim, 
Lord Godj and in the .third including ch. 4, it is nirP Yehovah^ Lord, only, 
while in ch. 5, it is 0*^1-151* Elohim, God^ only, except in v. 29, where a quota- 
tion is made and nin^ Yehovah used. It is hardly conceivable that all this 
should be the result of mere accident. The changes of the name correspond ex- 
actly to the changes in the narratives and the titles of the several pieces ; and 
each document uniformly preserves the same iiam^ except when a quotation is 
made, and then, as the fidelity of history requires, the name used by the person 
introduced as speaker, is inserted. It is impossible perhaps to decide definitely 
respecting the amount of quotations of this kind, but in the first fifteen chapters 
of the book it seems to be considerable. ' Now do all these accurate quotations,' 
says Prof. Stowe, * impair the credit of the Mosaic books, or increase it? Is 
Marshall's Life of Washington to be regarded as unworthy of credit, because it 
contains copious extracu from Washington's correspondence, and literal quota- 
tions from important public documents? Is not its value greatly enhanced by 
this cvcumstance 7 The objection is altogether futile. In the common editions 
of the Bible the Pentateuch occupies about one hundred and fifty pages, of which 
perhaps ten may be taken up with quotations. This surely is no very large pro- 
portion for an historical work extending through so long a period.' 

It is undoubtedly true that to an English reader the hypothesis of the com- 
pilation of the book of Genesis from pre-existent documents, may at first sight, 
appear strange and in some degree revolting. It will, however, bear the test of 
closer examination, and in proportion as our acquaintance with the book itself 
increases, our belief of the fact of its compilation will be apt also to strengthen. 
Pareau, a sober and moderate critic, uses the following strong language : * Many 
have observed and proved beyond a doubt, that the book of Genesis is formed 
of various fragments, written by divers authors, and merely compiled by Moses^ 
and thus prefixed to his own history.' (Inst Interp. Vet Test p. 112.) He 
draws from the fact a strong argument in favour of the credibility and historical 
accuracy of the book. The inspired authority of the work is in nowise afltected 
by this theory, for, as Jahn has well remarked, some of the documents are of 
such a nature, that they could have been derived only from immediate-revelations 
and the whole being compiled by an inspired writer, it has received the saneiioii 
of the Holy Spirit in an equal degree with his original productions. 
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§ 3. Commeniatort, 

It was the author's original inteotion to have given a detailed view of theprind- 
pai commeDtariea, and other aooroes of illustration, of which be has availed himaeU 
in the preparation of the ensuing notes. These he had purposed to have accom- 
panied with such characterising notices as might aid the biblical student in nw- 
kiog a selection of the most valaable works in this department But after devo- 
ting 80 much space as he had already done to the various prolegomena contained 
in the foregoing pages, he soon found that it would be impracticable to do justice, 
to his design, without doing injustice to a portion at least of his authorities. 
Under these circumstances he determined to wave the minute specification which 
entered into his original plan, and to put before the reader, in the most compen- 
dious form, a catalogue of important biblical works; a large portion of. which he 
has consulted in the course of his labors. The list is by no means complete, nor 
would it perhaps be possible to present one so ample but the question might still 
be asked why it did not include more. In fact, this department of sacred liters 
ture isenlaigjng itself so rapidly by accessions from innumerable sources, that its 
very bibliography is becoming voluminous, and a catalogue that would answer 
a very good purpose this year becomes decidedly defective the next. The follow- 
ing enumeration, in which regard has been had to the wants of others than 
mere English readers, comprises the titles of what may be considered as at least 
the nucleus of a tolerably extensive apparatus for the study and the exposition 
of tlie sacred volume, but more espemlly of the Pentateuch and the historical 
books of the Old Testament 
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CHAPTER I. 
rN the * beginning Grod *> created 
L the heaven and the earth. 



a Joba, 1. 1, 1. Heb. I.10L b Pa. 8. 8. * 8L f. 

*88. 11, 1& «C 109. as. * lat. 6. ft 148. f. U. 44. 

tL Jer. 10. 18. * 61. 15. Zech. la. i. AcU 14. 



CHAPTER L 
The general scope of the first chapter 
of Genesis is too obvious to stand in 
need of commeac It is the record of 
the creation of the heavens and the 
aarth^a work which we learn was not 
eflfected by a single instantaneoos act of 
Omnipotence, but performed by gradual 
stages through the space of six succes- 
ijve penods of time, that begin to be 
reckoned from the first emergence of 
Ijght from the previous darkness by 
which the globe was encompassed. Of 
the interval between the original pro- 
duction of the matter of which the earth 
was formed, and the formation of light, 
nothing is said, because the objects for 
which a revelation is given to man did 
not require any thing to be said. Nor 
does it appear that it entered into the 
design of the sacred writer, or rather of 
the Holy Spuit by whom he was mov- 
ed, to give an account of the whole crea- 
tion, but merely^of that which it more 
immediately concerns us to know. The 
Scriptures were not written to gratify 
curiosity, not even all laucUtble curio- 
sity, but to nourish faith and govern 
human conduct. Accordingly, they af- 
ford no answer to a multitude of ques- 
tions that might be asked respecting 
the to/un and the t^y and the haw of 
the divine operations. A simple it won 
80, is the sum total of the information 
given on a great variety of uie most in- 
teresting subjects which can occupy the 
mind of man. An introduction of ma- 
jestic sublimity ushered in without apo- 1 
3 



2 And the earth was without 
form, and void ; and darkness wa9 
upon the face of the deep : * and 



1& * 17. M. Col. 1. M, IT. Heb. II. a Bev. 
4. 11. * 10. 8. C Ps. 88. 8. It. 40. 18. 14. 



logy or preamble, or any of the forma- 
lities both common and proper in hjsto- 
ries composed by men, acquaints us 
with the naked fact, that 'In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.' Nothing is said by way of 
assertion or proof even of the funda- 
mental truth of the being of a God, 
This is a truth taken for granted ; as if 
the idea of its being questioned was an 
idea which never entered into the «vri* 
ter^s mind ; or as if it were designed to 
teach us that those who denied the exist- 
ence of an uiteliigent First Cause, were 
rather to be rebuked than reasoned 
with. But although the Mosaic history 
of the creation does not embrace all the 
points on which it might have been sup- 
posed, a priori, that a divine revelation 
would have instructed us, yet it is to 
be borne in mind, that ii ia true as 
far as ii goea^ and in no way inconsist- 
ent, when rightly explained, with any 
subsequent discoveries which have been 
made in the structure of the globe, or 
the laws of the planetary system. As 
the Bible and the universe have one and 
the same Author, we may be sure that 
the truths of the one can never mi- 
litate with those of the other. That 
they may in some cases apparenUy 
come in coUisioa, may be admitted ; 
bat time, and patient research, and a 
wider collation of facts, will not tail in 
the end to bring nature and revelation 
into the most perfect harmony Mrtth 
each other. 
1. In the beginning. That in^ in the bd> 
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girniiBg, or at the outset, of the workcf 
creation here recorded. Whether this 
wereabsolutelyat the beginning of time, 
or even of the existence of the matter of 
the heavens and the earth, cannot be de- 
termined from the phraseology. The 
design of the sacred writer seems to be 
amply to carry back the mind of the 
reader to the period previous to which 
this wonderful fabric in ita jn-eetnt ttatc 
did not exist. He does this in order to 
convey, upon the highest possible autho- 
rity, the assurance, that the universe, as 
it now appears, had both a beginning and 
a creator ; that it did not spring into be- 
ing without a cause, nor, as some of the 
ancient philosophers imagined, exist 
fipom eternity. This was all that his 
leading scope required him to say in this 
connection ; and all that the words in a 
fair mterpretation import. Taken along 
with the context, the drift of the whole 
Terse seems to be to give, in a brief and 
compendious form, a summary of the 
work of creation, which is more fully 
detailed in its various particulars in the 
account of the six days following. Such 
general statemenis not un frequently oc- 
cur in the sacred writers, as a preface to 
more expanded details that follow. 
Thus, it is said in general terms, v. 27, 
that ' God created man in his own im- 
age ; male and female created he them ;' 
whereas the particulars of their creation 
are given at full length, ch. 2. 7, 18, 25. 
Sometimes they stand at the close of a 
chapter or paragraph, as a concise 
summing up of the previous statement. 
Thus after the particular recital of the 
various work of the tabernacle, Ex. 
39. 42, it is said, • According to all that 
the TiOrd commanded Moses, so the 
children of Israel made all the work.' 
In like manner, in speaking of the erec- 
tion of a common edifice, it might be 
said, ' such an architect built this house ;' 
and then, describing the process more 
foliy, * he first laid the foundation, then 
reared the walls, then put on the roof, 
and finally added the ornaments.' It 
ia precisely on this plan that we sup- 
pow the Mosaic narrative here con- 



structed ; the first verse condensmg in 
Umited compass the mm of the several 
particulars afterwards specified. That 
it was not the JlnUked * heavens' and 

* earth' that were in the first instant of 
creation spoken into existence, is evi- 
dent from what follows, in which we 
learn that these names were not be- 
stowed, and consequently, that there 
were no grounds for their bestowment, 
before the second and third days. 

ir God, The original for • God,' D^Trifi^ 
Elohim, is a very remarkable word, 
occurring for the most part in the plural, 
and yet usually connected, as here, 
with a verb in the singular. The evi- 
dence, however, drawn by some from 
this fact in proof of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, is not in itself conclusive, as a 
similar idiom in Hebrew in respect to 
words denoting ranky authority^ emU 
nenee, majeaty^ is by no means uncom- 
mon. See Ex. 21. 4. Is. 19. 4. MaL 
1. 6. Ps. 5a 1 1. The use of the plural 
in such cases seems to be merely for 
the purpose of giving to the word great- 
er fulness^ emphasiSf and intensity of 
meaning. The rendering of the name 
in the angular in other languages, 
however, has the unequivocal sanction 
of holy writ ; for the New Testament 
writers, copying the Septuagint, nni- 
formly translate it Beos God^ instead of 
Gfoc Godsy an example which has been 
properly followed by all the versions 
ancient and modern, ss no other lan- 
guage can in this particular reach the 
propriety and exactness of the Hebrew, 
The English word • God,' Germ. » Gott,' 
is of Anglo-Saxon origin, supposed to 
be a contraction of * good ;' God and 
good being justly considered as correla- 
tive terms. It may be remarked, that 
the Hebrew word tD'^nifi^ Elohim^ is 
sometimes applied to angelsj Ps. 8. 5, 
and sometimes to magistrates^ and dis- 
tinguished personages^ Ex. 21. 6; in 
which last case, it is rendered by 

* judges.' — ^ir Created. It is a matter 
rather of rational inference than of ex- 
press revelation, that the material uni- 
verse was created out of nothing. Yet 
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it is such an inference as cannot be re- 
sisted without doing violence to the fun« 
damental laws of human beliefl For 
as every material existence is, from the 
very constitution of our minds, conceiv- 
ed of as an ef^ectt the production of 
some adequate cattscy it necessarily sup- 
poses a previous state of non-eristence 
or nothings from which it passed into 
being. But it does not appear that the 
original word here employed (fc^ns) was 
designed to convey precisely this idea, 
or that there is any word in any 
language which does. The lending 
import of the present term is two- 
fold :—(l.) T%e production or efec- 
tuation ^ someihing ntw^ rare^ and 
wonderful ; the bringing something to 
pass in a striking and marvellous man- 
ner, as Num. 16. 30, ' But if the Lord 
make a new tiling (Heb. )>^-D'i Hi^'^in 
crtatt a creation or a creature)^ and the 
earth swallow them up,' &c. Jer. 31. 22, 
' For the Lord hath created a new ihi^g 
(Heb. Bin ma) ^ ^^1® eaith, A wo- 
man shall compass a man,* (2.) The 
Oct of renovating^ re-modellings or rt- 
wnstUuting something already in ex- 
ittence. In this sense it is used al- 
most exclusively in the Scriptures 
m reference to the effects of the di- 
vine influence in the moral or spiritual 
creationj i. e. regeneration and sancti- 
fication. Thus, Ps. 51. 10, • Create 
(i^li) in me a clean heart, O God,' 
explained by the parallel clause, * Re- 
new a right spirit within me.' Is. 65. 17, 
' Behold, I create (fc^na) new heavens 
and a new earth,' i. e. I re-create the 
heavens and the earth ; I establish a 
new order of things ; I effect a stupen- 
dous revolution moral and political. 
The corresponding Gr. term («crj(w) 
with its derivatives, is unequivocally 
used in the same sense, as Eph. 2. 10, 
'We are his workmanship, created 
(<T«re«i/rcj) in Christ Jesus.' 2 Cor. 5. 17, 
*If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
ereaiure (Mipri Krioris).^ In all these 
ftaes the act implied by the word is 
exerted upon a pre-existing aubstancCy 
and cannot therefore strictly signify to 



creaU out qf noffiing. And as in no 
other instance throughout the sacrad 
writings, if this passage be excepted, has 
the word necessarily or naturally this 
signification, we perceive no sufficient 
ground for so interpreting it here ; fbt 
the unu loguendif or prevailing uaage^ 
is the only sure guide in detenmniag 
the import of words. Allowing thea 
that the materials, the primordial al»- 
ments, of the heavens and the earth, 
were brought into existence at an uuib- 
finitely prior period, the term ' created 
may be understood as expressjig the 
action of the Almighty Agent upon tbo 
rude chaotic mass, in moulding and ar- 
ranging it into its present comely order 
and grand and beautiful forms. This 
view of the writer's language is un- 
doubtedly more consistent wiih asoer- 
tained geological facts, than any othsr, 
and it is certainly desirable to harmo- 
nize, as far as possible, the truths ol 
revelation with those of natural scienoe. 

IT The heaven. Heb. a"^>3tt3 ahamo' 

yim. The root of the original word, which 
is lost in Hebrew, is supposed to be 
preserved in the Arabic Shanuia, to 
be highf lofty, sublime. As to its 
true import in this place, we can- 
not doubt that we are bound to be 
governed by the sense assigned to it 
by the sacred writer himself, in v. 8| 
where we are expressly told, that Gtod 
' called the firmament, heaven^* as he 
did ' the dry land, earth ' The * heaven* 
and the * earth,' therefore, which were 
now created, we take to be precisely th« 
same heaven and earth which are sub- 
sequeiMly described, v. 6-10, and that 
these are necessarily confined to our 
planet and its surrounding atmosphere, 
we shall endeavor to show in our notes 
on those verses. This view of the sub- 
ject, if we mistake not, effectually pre- 
cludes the idea that by heaven and 
earth in the first verse, is meant the 
nuitterof which they were composed, 
and which, it is supposed, is here said 
to be first brought into existence out of 
nothing. Such an hypothesis, we 
think, will be found to introduce inez- 
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IrieableoonAifbn into the namtiTe. See 

•n V. a 5r 7^ earth. Heb. fist 

B7 * earth' hero is to be understood that 
portion of the globe which was after- 
wirds, when reclaimed from the water, 
•o called in contradistinction from 
' T. 10. Seldom if ever are we to 
I to the term * earth' in the Sciip- 
tares the idea o£ a planetary sphere, or 
component part of the aolar system ; a 
sense of the word which is the result of 
■strenomical discoveries made long 
■nee the volume of inspiration was 
penned, and which of course it could 
not be expected to recognise, though it 
contains nothing inconsistent with 
them. The biblical sense of ' earth,' is 
Ibr the moat part merely a portion of 
de eartk*9 ntrface, a coantrtf^ a terri- 
toryt though sometimes used metapho- 
lically for the inhabitanls qf the earth. 
See on Gen. 12. 1. 

2. WUhotU form and void. Heb. 
Vm inn toku vavoku. Chal.* Desert 
and empty.' Gr. * Invisible and incom- 
poaed,' L e. chaotic. The original words, 
though rendered adjectively, are real 
substantives, employed in several cases 
where the object of the writer is to ex- 
press in significant terms the idea of 
drearineae and deaclalion^ particularly 
as the eflfect of divine judgments in lay- 
ing waste a country or city. See to 
this purpose, Jer. 4. 23. Ps. 107. 40. In 
Is. 34. 11, they are rendered confusion 
and emptiness. 'TBey are in fact the very 
words which a Hebrew writer would 
naturally use to express the wreck and 
ruins of a former world, if such an one 
were supposed to have existed. In the 
present connection they refer wholly to 
the surface of the earth, and imply a 
desolate, dreary, hideous waste, with- 
out order or beauty, inhabitant or fur- 
niture. This verse is probably to be 
considered as descriptive of the state 
and appearance of the globe antecedent 
to the commencement of the six days' 
work, so that in the order of sense, it is 
in reahty prior to the first. As there is 
Bo distinction of past, perfect, and plu- 
pedsct tenses in Hebrew, we are to be 



govnned solely by the exigency of tbe 
place in rendering any particular word 
in one of these tenses or the other. 
'Was,' therefore, in this instance, we 
hold to be more correctly translated by 
'had been,' or perhaps 'had become,' 
L e. in consequence of changes to whidi 
it had been subject in the lapse of ages 
long prior to the period now alluded to. 
Vatablus suggests that the true clew to 
the connection is to inclose the whole 
of the verse in a parenthesis, rendering 
it, * For the earth,' dbc. It has indeed 
been generally supposed that it des- 
cribes the rude and chaotic state which 
ensued immediately upon the creating 
command. But this we tliink is con- 
trary to the express declaration of Je- 
hovah himself Is. 45. 18, 'For thus 
saith the Lord that created the heavens; 
God himself; that formed the earth and 
made it ; he hath established it, he creat- 
ed U not in vain (Heb. Twra inn »i 
he created it not { Taku) desolate) / L e. 
the action denoted by the word b^*^3 
crealedy did not result in the state de- 
noted by the word inn desolate, but the 
reverse—' he formed it to he inhabited 
(rarb nns*').' it tww in this desolate 
and formless state when the process of 
creation commenced. The words 'with- 
out form and void,' therefore, are not to 
be considered as strictly epithets of the 
earth as su^ but as descriptive of that 
chaotic state which preceded the 'earth,* 
and which ceased simultaneously with 
the developement of the earth out of it 
Thus we may say of a statue, 'This 
statue 1MW a block of marble,' but it 
ean never be properly said, ' This sta- 
tue is a block of marble,' because the 
two states of the material are opposite 
to each other, and the one ceases when 
the other begins. The state of the globe 
therefore designated by the terms ' with- 
out form and void,' continued till the 
second day, and to that part of the 
third, in which the dry land liberated 
from thjB dommion of the water, obtain- 
ed the name 'earth,' v. 9, '0. As to 
the condition or history of our planet, 
during the 9ge9 tbftt may have interreo- 
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ed priar to this period, no inlbnnation is 
given, because it did not foil within the 
scope of the objects of a divine revela- 
tion. ' The Bible instructs us that man, 
and other living things, have been plac- 
ed bnt a few years upon the earth ; and 
the physical monuments of the world 
bear witness to the same truth. If the 
astronomer tells us of myriads of worlds 
not spoken of in the sacred records, the 
geologist in like manner proves (not by 
arguments from analogy, but by the 
incontrovertible evidence of physical 
phenomena), that there were former 
conditions of our planet, separated from 
each other by vast intervals of time, 
during which man and the other crea- 
tiures of his own date, had not been 
called into being. Periods such as these 
belong not, therefore, to the moral his- 
tory of our race^ and come neither 
within the letter nor the spirit of reve- 
lation. Between the first creation of 
the earth, and that day in which it 
pleased God to place man upon it, who 
shall dare to define the interval 1 On 
this question Scripture is silent, but 
that silence destroys not the meaning 
of those physical monuments of his 
power that God has put before our eyes, 
giving us at the same time faculties 
whereby we may interpret them, and 
comprehend their meaning.' Sedgwick. 

^ Darkness, The mere privation 

of light, and therefore not an object of 

creation. IT Tke deep. Heb. Sinn 

iehom. That is, the vast mass of waters 
circumfused around the globe, with 
which it was originally ' covered as with 
a garment,' Ps. 104. 6, and which were 
not yet * Iwd up in store-houses,' i. a, 
distributed into seas, oceans, lakes, and 
subterraneous receptacles. Ps. 33. 7. 
The original word is generally rendered 
in the Gr. version by a/ivvaos abyss^ a 
term occasionally used in reference to 
de^ subterranean caverns and recesses 
in the earth, in which the presence of 
water is not implied. But that sense is 
evidently inadmissible here, % Spirit 



ginal m*^ ruahh is the proper term ion 
breath or loindt whence some comniflii- 
tators take it to mean a ^vrindqf Qodf 
i. e. a mighiy trindy which was now 
made to agitate the chaotic mass. Thii^ 
however, is less likely, as it does not 
appear that the atmosphere was now 
created, nor is the idea compatible with 
the kind of motion mdicated by the epi- 
thet that follows. Others therefore with 
more probability interpret it of the di- 
vine agency, efficiency^ or energy^ tha 
undoubted sense of the phrase in nume* 
rous other instances, as particularly 
Job 26. 13, *By his spirit he hath gar- 
nished the heavens ; his hand has form* 
ed the crooked serpent.' Ps. 33. 6, ' Bf 
the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made ; and all the host of them by the 
hreaOi of kis mouth (tiQ m^sV Ps* 
104. 30, * Thou sendest forth thy apiriit - 
(■jHT^) they are created ; and thou le- 
newest the face of the earth ;' in all 
which cases the predominant idea is 
that of power. That the phrase is here 
to be understood iu allusion to a per- 
sonal distinction in the Grodhead, cannot, 
we think, be positively aflarmed.— 
% Moved upon the face of the vattr9, 
Heb. riBni>3 was movingy or rather 
iDos hcroering. The original implies a 
gentle waving or fluttering motion, like 
that of a bird over its young. Thus, 
Deut. 32. 11, 'As an eagle stirreth up her 
nest, fluttereth (cinn*^) over her young, 
spreadeth abroarl her wings,' &c. What- 
ever may have been the nature or eflTect 
of the operation described in these 
words, it appears to have been put forth 
upon the terrestrial mass in its chaotic 
state previous to the creative work of 
the six days. For this reason this 
clause ought not to be separated by a 
period from the preceding, as is the case 
in some editions of the English Bible^ 
since the whole verse really forms a 
continuous and closely connected nar- 
rative. 

3. And God said That is, willed | 
efficaciously purposed ; decreed within 



qf God. Heb. ft-^n^ mn- The on- ' himself— e very frequent sense of the 
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die Spirit of God mored upon the 
&ce of the waters. 

3 <* And God said, • Let tnere 
be J .ght : and there was light. 



word ^say* in (he Scriptures. It is not 
to be supposed that there was any vo- 
cal utterance. Indeed, throughout the 
narraave the phrase, *be said/ is sim- 
ply equivalent to *he willed.' *Grod*s 
speaking is his wiUingf and his wiUing 

is his doing,* Bp. Hall K Let there 

he light. The sacred writer having in 
T. 2, described the condition of the globe 
Hi its pre-existing chaotic state, now 
enters upon the details of that stupen- 
dous process by which the whole was 
reducixl into order, and converted into 
the grand fabric of the heavens and the 
earth as they now appear. The first 
step was giving visibility to light, an 
element emanating, as we shall shortly 
•ee, from the sun, and diffused in the 
regions of space around the exterior 
surface of the globe, but not at this 
time penetrating the dense mass of 
aqueous and aerial fluids by which it 
was surrounded. To this the Psalmist 
alludes, Ps. 104. 2, <Who ooverest 
(thyself) with light as with a garment,' 
where, f om a misconception of the 
writer's scope, our translators have in- 
serted 'thyself* instead of 'the earth,' 
the proper term ; as it will be evident 
upon inspection, that the Psalmist's 
drift is to recite the successive grada- 
tions in the work of creation, and from 
thence to derive matter of praise to the 
Great Architect. So also in the moral 
creation, there is first a ' true light which 
lighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world,' but as the light of the sun 
did not at first pierce through the su- 
perficial gloom that covered the globe, 
so the spiritual light * shineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehendeth 
it not,' i. e. admitteth it not; but as on 
the fourth day every interposing me- 
dium to the Ught of the natural sun 
was removed, and that bright lumi* 



4 And God saw the li^ht, that 
it ietf» good : and God diTided the 
light from the darkness. 



etCor.4.a 



nary shone forth in unclouded lastn^ 
so by a renewed operation of divine 
power upon the benighted soul, * God, 
who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, shineth in our hearts to 
give us the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God, in the &ce of Jesus 
Christ.' 

4. TTuUiivfos good. Good, as an- 
swering the end for which it was made, 
and good in the sense of pleasant, grate- 
ful, refreshing. Thus Eccles. 11. 7, 
* Truly the light is sweet, and a.pUa*anl 
(Heb. good) thing it is for the eyes to 

behold the sun.' tT Divided the Ught 

from the darknesM, Heb. 'separated 
between the light and between the dark- 
ness.' This must mean something 
more than * distinguished' between lig^t 
and darkness, as this was effectqaliy 
done by the bare creation of light, an 
element in its own nature directly op- 
posite to, and therefore perfectly distin- 
guished fh>m, darkness. The 'divisiou' 
of the light from the darkness here 
spoken of is undoubtedly the 'succes- 
sion' of the one to the other, arisiDg 
from the revolution of the earth round 
its axis, — ^a strong confirmation of the 
opinion that the sun had already been 
brought into being. As to the expe- 
dient fancied by some commentators 
of a temporary luminary, 'an aurora- 
like meteor,' to perform the ofifioeof the 
sun fc r the three first days and nights, 
we see not why Omnipotence should 
have resorted to it when the production 
of the sun itself was equally easy ; and 
that the letter of the record does not 
militate with this supposition we shall 
endeavor to show in the note on ▼. 14. 
It may here be remarked, that the in- 
terpretation which has sometimee been 
given to the word * light,' as impljring 
a subtle^ ethereal, all-pervading fluid, 
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5 And God called the light 
' Day, and the darkness he eaUed 



f Pi. 74. It. * IM. II. 



which produces Ught from being exeit6d 
by tppropnate agents, and of which 
philosophers have imagined the sun to 
be the great exciting iostrument, re- 
oeives no countenance from the predom- 
inant usage of the word in the sacred 
whiers. The notion of a Ught which 
does not actually «^ne is entirely for- 
eign to the simplicity of the primeval 
tongue ; and though we neither affirm 
nor deny the theory as a matter of 
science^ we are confident that such an 
interpretation is doing great violence to 
the meaning of words; nor would it 
prc^ablyever have found a place in the 
explication of the Mosaic cosmogonyi 
had it not been for the purpose of solv- 
ing the supposed difGlcultyin the histo- 
rian's statement that light was created 
on the first day, and yet the sun not 
till the fourth. This difficulty we trust 
will appear on a subsequent page to be 
altogether imaginary, and consequently 
the proposed key lo it entirely useless. 
5. And God caUed the light Day. 
This phrase is somewhat remarkable in 
this place. As there were now no human 
beings to make use of language, and 
as GkKl himself could stand in no need 
of articulate words to express either his 
will or bis works, it is not at once ob- 
vious in what way the clause is to be 
understood. For the most part, by 
Crod's ' calling' any thing by a particu- 
lar name is meant rather a dedaratum 
qf Ihe naiuTCy diaracUr^ or qualiUea of 
the thing named, than the mere be- 
stowment of an appellation by which 
it should be ordinarily known. In the 
present case, therefore, it is probably to 
be understood that there was something 
in the import of the word oil yonif day 
which rendered it a peculiarly appropri- 
ate term by which to express the diur- 
nal continuance of light, and one that 
he would have to be employed by men 
ec this pmpose when they should be 



oaorning were the first 



eaifiig an 
Intdaf. 



created, and should begm to expiesa 
their thooghts by languafls. Tet a gteat 
degree of uncertainty rests npoa the 
etymology of the word. Thesoppositioa 
of Gtesenuis is perhaps as probable as 
any other, vis. that it comes by a slight 
softening of the guttural fl ^>n ^n*^ 
(on*^* ^l'^)iob€ loarm, haif to gtow uUk 
heat; analogous to which is the AraMe 
yahina, to glow irith angtr. This in le* 
fisrence to the sultry cUmate of the East, 
would seem to be a very suitable design 
nation of the day as distinguished from 
the night. In either case it cannot be 
doubted, that there was in some way a 
peculiar intrinsic adaptednees in the 
terms appropriated to day and nighty to 
point out the distinguiahing nature of 
each, as otherwise it is not easy to see 
why the original words •^-)m or^ ^^ 
and ^n hoduk, darkneu should not 
have answered the purpose equally 
welL And so in regard to the names 
'heaven' and 'earth' bestowed on the 
JlrmameiU and the dry land, What 
may be the bearing of <these passages 
on the question touching the primidve 
language of the human raoe^ would be 
a very interesting subject of inquiry, 
but one into which it falls not within 
the compass of our present plan to en- 
ter. V And ihe evening andihe mom' 

ing were the first day, Heb. ' And there 
was evening and there was momuifl^ 
one day (iPiB^ tST^ yom, ahad).* The 
evening is probably mentioned first be- 
cause the darkness preceded the light 
On*the ground of this recorded onler 
of things in the sacred narrative, the 
Jews commenced their day of twenty- 
four hours from the evening. Lev. 23, 
32.— The remark of Josephus on this 
clause is worthy of note. He observel^ 
'This was indeed the JlrH day; but 
Moses said it was one day ; the cause 
of which I am able to give even now i 
but because I have promised to give 
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6 T And God said, f Let there the waters, and let it divide the 
be a firmamexit in tae midst of waters from the waters. 

f Job «r. u. Ps. 186. Il Jer. lo. u. & si. is. 



•uch reaaona for all thingrs in a treatiae 
by itael^ I ahail put off its ezpoaition 
till that time.' J. Antiq. B. I. c. 1. « 1. 
He evideDtly CQnaiderod the phraae 
'one day* as having, in this connection, 
something of a peculiar sense. What 
that was can only be determined from 
other instances of the usage that ob- 
tains in regard to each of these terms. 
As to the numeral mK one^ we find 
several instances in which its true im- 
port seems to be that of certain, ptcu- 
liar, apecUUf Lat. quidam, as Dan. 8. 13, 
* Then I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, 
and behold, there stood before me a 
ram,* Heb. ^ntk i'^Vt <*> certain ram, 
i. e. a ram of a peculiar description ; one 
having two horns of unequal height. 
Ezek. 7. 6, * Thus saith the Lord Qod ; 
an evil, an only evU, behold, is come/ 
Heb. rin» n»'l one evil, L e. an evil of 
a imique and unwonted nature. Cant 
6. 9f < My dove, my undefiied is (but) 
one ; she is the (only) one of her mo- 
ther, she is the choice (one) of her that 
bare her;* where it is plain that the 
term * one' conveys the idea of some- 
thing pecu/iar, something especially dis- 
tinguished from others of the same 
class. Comp. Gen. 37. 20. Kings 19. 4. 
--20. 13. Dan. 8. 13. Now if this sense 
maybe admitted in the present passage, 
to which we see no valid objection, the 
meaning will be, that the evening and 
the morning constituted a certain, a 
special, a pecuMar day, a day sui gene- 
ris : in other words, a period of time of 
mdefinite length. For that the Heb. 
t3*i*i yom, day is repeatedly used in the 
indefinite sense of epoch or period, no 
one will question who is at all acquaint- 
ed with the Scriptural idiom. Thus, in 
the very first instance in which it oc- 
curs after the history of the six days' 
work, as if to furnish us with authority 
for such a rendering, we find itemployed 
vn a collective sense to denote the whole 



six days' period of the creation ; < These 
are the generations of the heavens 
and the earth, in fhe day (131*^3 freyom) 
that the Lord God made the earth and 
the heavens.' So m Job 18. 20, it ap* 
pears to be put for the whole period of 
a man's li£B ; * They that come after him 
shall be astonied at his day (1)3*1*1 
yomu) ;' and in Is. 30. 8, for all futue 
tune; *Now go, note it in a book, that 
it may be for the time to com^ (DT^J) 
'^'Ml^forfhelaUer day), forever and 
ever.' In like manner the phrase, 'The 
day of the Lord,' so ofletf occurring, un- 
doubtedly denotes a period of indeter- 
minate length. To this it may indeed 
be objected that the day here spoken of 
is said to have been made up of evening 
and morning ; and how, it will be asked, 
could a single evening and morning 
constitute a day of indefinite duration? 
To this we reply, that nothing is men 
common in Hebrew than to find the sin- 
gular used ina collective sense equivalent 
to the plural. When it \a snid, therefore^ 
that * the evening and the morning were 
a certain day,' we understand it as equi- 
valent to saying, that a series or suc- 
cession of evenings and mornings (Gr. 
wxBniitpa, twenty-four hour days) con- 
stituted a peculiar kind of day, a day, a 
period, of undefined extent ; and so of 
the subsequent days of the creative 
week ; the sense of the common day 
being really involved in that of the 
other; or in other words, each of the 
six indefinite days or periods, being 
made up of an equally indefinite num- 
ber of common or twenty-four hour 
days. It is doubtless under some dis- 
advantages that this interpretation is 
thus briefly and nakedly proposed, but 
as our limits will not tllow enlarge- 
ment, we have no alternative but to 
leave it to commend itself as best it may 
to the judgment of the reader. By the 
author it has not been rashly adoptecL 
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7 And God made the firma- 
ment, ^and divided the waters 
which were under the firmament 
from the waters which were 
I above the firmament : and it was 



6. Lei therebe aJirmamenL Or, Heb. 
T^tpn an expansioTi. The original word 
for 'firmament' comes from a root 
CPp^) signifying primitively to 6ea/, to 
snUU or stamp with the feet, or other ina- 
irunurU, to make hard orjirm by tread- 
ing^; hence, to spread out by beating, 
as thin plates of metal, and finally to 
alrekh out, to expand, as a curtain. 
The sense of 'expansion' is undoubted- 
ly prominentin the present use of the 
term, yet subordinate to this is the idea 
of a 'firmament* (Gr. Ti^pttana), or that 
which firmly supports an incumbent 
weight, as the atmosphere does the 
masses of watery clouds above. But 
since the aerial regions, by an illusion 
of the senses, seem to extend to the 
heavenly bodies, therefiire the stm, 
moon, and stars are said to be placed 
in the firmament, though in reality re- 
moved to immense distances beyond it. 
It 18 the usage of the Scriptures to de- 
scribe the things of the natural world 
a» ihey appear, as they strike the eyes 
of plain unlettered observers ; accord- 
ingly in former ages, before the triie 
structure of the solar system was un- 
d^stood, the idea naturally sutiSGfested 
by the word ' firmament' was Jiai of 
the bkue vault of heaven ; but now tnat 
our superior knowledge enables us to 
correct the impressions of the senses, 
we interpret the term with stricter pro- 
priety of the extensive circumambient 
fluid ffte atmosphere, or rather of the 
region which it occupies.— -IT Jn the 
midst of the toat^rs. This rendering, 
thou^ answering very nearly to the 
letter of the original, would bo better 
exchanged for ' between,' a term which 
gives the Rnglish reader a far more ac- 
curate idea of the true situation and use 
.of the firmament as abeve described* 



• 8 And God called the fima- 
ment Heaven: and the eveniiig 
and the morning were the sec<Nia 
day. 

hpnnr. 8. m, ivt.m,€. 



In our modes o( speech one thing may 
be said to be tn tA< midst of another, as 
a stone in a bucket of water, without 
at the same time wholly separating the 
parts of the containing sute lance. Bnt 
the design of the firmament was tshoUif 
to separate the waters above from the 
waters below, and to express this the 
word * between' is much more appro- 
priate than * in the midst.*— -IT JUt ii 
divide. Heb. b'^n^fZ let U be separaHng, 
u c. let it continue to separate. The 
original implies a continued act So U. 
59. 2, ' Your iniquities have separated 
(Heb. ^"inaTa are separating) between 
you and your God,' i. e. contuiue to se- 
parate, form a fixed ground of 8^ara« 
tion. By this arrangement one portica 
of tho wateru remained suspended in the 
upper regions of ether, whilst another 
was forced down in immediate contact 
with the body of the earth, and the ex- 
panse left void by their separation was 
called by the name of * firmament,* or 
'heaven.' Probably a considerable por- 
tion of the space now occupied by the at> 
mosphere was previously occupied by 
the surrounding waters, as the Psalmist 
says, referring to this period, Ps. 104. % 
' They stood above the mountains.* 

7. Waters which were under. Rather, 
'waters which are under,' 'waters' 
which are above,' &«. ; for it cannot be 
conceived how the firmament should 
be the first means of dividing the wa- 
ters, if a portion of them were already 
above, and a portion already below. 

8. CaUed the firmament heaven. The 
correct interpretation of the term 'hear 
ven,* or 'heavens,* depends of course 
upon that of ' firmament.* If this has 
been rightly explained, it will follow 
that the word 'heaven* does not in 
strict propriety, though in general ussgs 
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9 T And God said, ^ L«t the 
waters under the heaven be ga- 
thered together unto one place, 
and let the dry ktnd appear : and 
it was so. 

10 And God called the dry 

kJ0b«wlC*a8.S. Pb. 83. T. * K. 8. ft IM. 



it doei^ include the heavenly bodies. 
This is confirmed by 2 Pet. 3. 6—7. 
•Whereby the world that then was pe- 
rished ; but the heavens and the earth 
which are now, by the same word are 
kept in store reserved onto fire,* &c. 
Here it will be noted that * the warld 
which then was' is opposed to *the 
heavens and the earth which now are,' 
as if they were commensurate terms ; 
and as it was only the globe with its 
aorrounding atmosphere which felt the 
Elects of the deluge^ so it is to be in- 
ferred that if a future phyeical destnic- 
1km be here mtended, it will be of the 
aame extent. Consequent! y ' heaven' is 
a term for the atmosphere. The phrases, 
* hosts of lieaven,' 'stars of heaven,' 
Ac., do indeed frequently occur, but it is 
because the starry hosts are apparent- 
fy placed in the superior regions of that 
which is reatly and truly *heaven,' vix. 
the atmospheric firmament 

9. Let UuwaUrs— be gathered together 
unto one place. The vast mass of wa- 
tertf which had hitherto covered the 
entire surface of the globe was now to 
be brought within a narrower compass, 
and large tracts of the submerged earth 
to be reclaimed and rendered habitable 
ground. Of the causes or movements 
by which this mighty result was ef- 
Ibcted no detail is givem It is easy to 
eonoeive that it must have been attend- 
ed by a tremendous convulsion of the 
exterior portions of the globe, and it is 
not unlikely that many of the irregular 
and broken appearances and traces of 
violent action which are now visible on 
the earth's surface are to be referred to 
this event The language of the Psal- 
mist, Ps. 104. &->9, would indicate that 
the phenomena must have been strik- 
ing and awful beyond description ;— 



land Earth; and the gathering 
together of the waters called he 
Seas : and God saw that it was 
good. 

11 And God said, Let the earth 

•.4fciat.t. Piov.8.n. Jer.SuSit. s Petals. 

*Thou coveredst it (the earth) with the 
deep as with a garment: the waters 
stood above the mountains. At thy re- 
buke they fled; at the noise of thy 
thunder they hasted away. They go up 
by the mountains, they go down by 
the valleys unto the place which ihon 
hast founded for them. Thou hast set 
a bound that they may not pass over ; 
that they turn not again to cover the 
earth.* This may be considered as an 
appropriate comment on the phrase 
*one place,' wmch is not to be taken in 
its strictest import, but merely as im- 
plying that the waters were/or the most 
part congregated together in one vast 
body, instead ofbeinguniversally diffus- 
ed over the face of the earth. This is tha 
state of things which we now contem- 
plate ; the various great seas and oceans 
constimting in fact but one body of 
water called in different regions by dif- 
ferent names, as the Atlantic, Pacific, 
Indian, Southern, &c oceans. 

10. Seas. VL^. ft'^Jai yamim, from 
a word signifying tumuUtums agitation 
and roaHng. The term is therefore 
used in many instances in the symbo- 
lical language of the prophets to denote 
a vast body of people in a state of rest- 
less commotion. See Ps. 65. 8. Is. 57. 
20. Jer. 51. 42. Rev. 17 15. The word 
is sometimes applied to a lesser collec- 
tion of waters, as that which one of the 
Evangelists denominates a* sea,' Matt. 
8.32, another calls a Make,' Luke 8. 
33; and it is elsewhere used to denote 
not a body of water, but the reservoir 
which contains it, as the * braxen sea* 
of Solomon, 2 Chron. 4. 2, and the ' sea 
of glass* of the Apocalypse, ch. 4. 6. 

11. Let the earth bring forth groBM. 
Heb. WDl ^ tender budding groMS, a 
term applicable to every kind of graasf 
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1 bring forth grass, the herb yield- 
ing seed, and the fruit tree yield- 
ing " fruit after his kind, whose 
seed is in itself, upon the earth : 
and it was so. 

12 And the earth brought forth 
grass, and herb yielding seed af- 
ter bis kind, and the tree yielding 
fruit, whose seed was in itself, 

IHeb. e. 7 m Lake 6.44. 



or verdant vegetable in a state of 
sprouting, and pointing more especially 
to such as are propagated rather from 

the root than the seed. KHerb yiddr- 

ing seed, Heb. y-jT ^^"^12 seeding 
weed. Gr. viuipov inrspfiai by which is 
meant such wild or cultivable plants 
as were to propagate themselves by 
yielding, sheddiug or scattering their 
seeds. The word 'herb' embraces the 
whole department of the vegetable 
world between grasses and trees, the 
three grand divisions which are recog- 
nised in this verse. ^ JFVuit tree 

yielding fruit, Heb. *i^B TWS wio- 
king fruit. For a view of the scriptu- 
ral usage in respect to the word Tnake 
in the sense of increctaey multiplication, 
accumulation, see note on Gen. 12. 5. 
As trees by their height rise superior 
to the rest of the vegetable tribes, they 
are, in prophetic style, a symbol of per- 
sons of rank, eminence and authority. 
The grass, on the other hand, denotes 
the mass of the common people. See 
this confirmed Ezek. 17. 24.— 31. 5. Is.. 
14. 8. Rev. 8. 7. 

14. Let there he lights, df-c. It is un- 
questionable that the Scriptures gene- 
rally describe the phenomena of the 
natural world as they appear, rather 
than according to strict scientific truth. 
Thus the sun and moon ate said to 
rise and set— the stars to fall— and the 
moon to be turned into blood. Conse- 
quently, if this history of the creation 
were designed to describe the effects of 
the six days' work as they would have 
ajrptared to a spectator, had one been 
prttcnt, — a supposition rendered proba- 



after his kind : and Gk)d saw tb&l 
it was good. 

13 And the erening and the 
morning were the third day. 

14 ][ And God said. Let there 
be ■* lights in the firmament of the 
heaven, to divide the day from 
the night; and let them be fox 

oDeut 4. 19. Ps. 74. 16. 4fc 188. 7. < 



ble from its being said, 'Let the dry 
land appear (Heb. be seen),* when as 
yet there was no eye to see it— then we 
may reasonably conclude that the sun 
was formed on the first day, or perhaps 
had been created even before our earth, 
and was in fact the cause of the vicissi- 
tude of the three first days and nights. 
But as the globe of the earth was during 
that time surrounded by a dense mass 
of mingled air and water, the rays of 
the sun would be intercepted; only a 
dim glimmering light, even in the day 
time, would appear ; and the bodies of 
the heavenly luminaries would be en- 
tirely hidden, just as they now are in a 
very cloudy day. Let it be supposed 
then that on the fourth day the clouds^ 
mists, and vapors were all cleared away, 
and the atmosphere made pure and se- 
rene; the sun of course would shine 
forth in all his splendor, and to the eye 
of our imagined spectator would seem 
to have been just created; and so at 
night of the moon and stars. This ef- 
fect of the divine power, according to 
the usual analogy of the Scriptures, is 
described from hs appearance, and the 
language employed—' let there be lights 
in the firmament'— and— ' he made two 
great lights and set them in the firma- 
ment'— is to be interpreted on the prin- 
ciple above stated. They might then 
be said to be ' made,' because they then 
£rst began to be visible, and to perform 
the office for which they were deagned. 
The original word for *made' is not 
the same as that which is rendered 
* create.' It is a term frequentlv em- 
ployed to signify ctnstituted^ appoiatcJ, 
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signs, and * for seasons, and for 
days, and years. 



OP1.TI. IT.* lM.lt. 



Btifcr a portieular purpose or um.— 
^Thufl it u Mid that God ' matU Jooeph 
a Ikthtf 10 Pharaoh'— 'mod* him lord 
of Egypt'— < macU the Jordan a border 
between the tribes'— 'nuufe David the 
head of the heathen ;' and bo in innu- 
menble other instancea. Aa therefore 
the rainbow was nuuU or conMtUuted a 
sign, though it might have existed be- 
ion, so the sun, moon, and stars, may 
be said to have been made and 9et as 
lights in the firmament, on the fourth 
day, though actually cailled into exist- 
ence on the first, or previously. The 
same result had indeed been really ef- 
fected by the same means during the 
previous three days and nights, but 
these luminaries wef^ henceforth by 
their rising and setting, to be the visible 
means of producing this separation or 

succession. ^LiglUs. Heb. till?*?: 

Hghters, instruments of illumination, 
light-bearers, light-dispensers. The ori- 
ginal word is diflerent from that render- 
ed Might,' (^^b^) v. 3. ^ir To divide 

Ouday^^ Heb. * To separate between 

the day and between the night' 

^Let them be for signs. That is, let 
signs be observed by means of them. 
The manner in which the heavenly bo- 
dies were destined to serve for ' signs,' 
in the sense in which that term gene- 
rally occurs in the Scriptures, may be 
learned from such passages as the fol- 
lowing ; Luke 21. 25. ' And there shall 
. bo signM in the sun, and^ in the moon, 
and in the stars; and upon the earth 
distress of nations with perplexity ; the 
aea and the waves roaring.' Acta 2. 
19, 20. *And I will show wonders in 
the heavens above, and signs in the 
earth beneath ; blood and fire and va- 
por of smoke; The sun shall be turned 
into darkness and the moon into blood 
before that great and notable day of the 
Lo^ come.' They answer this end, 



15 And let them be for ligrhtr 
in the firmament of the heaven to 
give light upon the earth : and it 
was so. 

therefore^ whenever the judgments of 
God or extrawdinary evenu are tig^ 
nified by remarkable appearances in 
them. In this way eclipses of the 
sun and moon, comets, meteors, fidl- 
ing stars, Ac., serve as signs, L e. aa 
preternatural tokens or monitions of 
the divine agency in the sight of men. 
This is the genuine force of theoriginalf 
which very often conveys the idea of m 
miraculous interference or manifeata* 
tion. Pa. 65. 8. < They also that dwell 
in the uttermost parts are afraid at thy 
tokens (mmSI ngns).' That they 
may have been designed also to sub- 
serve important purposes in the vari- 
ous economy of human life^ as in al^ 
fording signs to the mariner to aid him 
in navigation, and to the husbuidman 
to guide him in r^ard to the proper 
seasons for ploughing, sowing, plant* 
ing, pruning, reaping, is not improb- 
able, though we think this not so 
strictly the true import of the origi- 
nal. But it is certain they have an- 
swered for this end, and perhaps, wen 
so designed. — -HAnd for seasons, Heh. 
Qn-|y>a set or appointed times s'ftota^ 
root (•75'^) signifying to Jixhypreoioas 
appointment. The phrase * points not 
only to the seasons of the year, which 
are regulated by the course of the sun, 
and to the computation of months and 
years, but also to fasts, feasts, and 
other religious solemnities, such as were 
appointed to be observed by the people 
of Israel. Compare Is. 66. 23. .1 GhroD. 

23. 31. Ps. 104. 19. 1[ And for days 

and years. As the word ' for* is here 
omitted before 'years,' though occur- 
ring before each of the other terms, the 
sense of the phrase is undoubtedly < for 
days even years ;' implying that a day 
is often to be taken for a year^ as is tfaia 
case in proplietical computation. See 1 
Ezck. 4. 6. Dan. 9. 24, 26.. Of two words 
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16 And God p made two great 
lights; the greater light to rule 
the day, and 4 the lesser light to 
rule the night : he made ' the stars 
also. 

17 And God set them in the 
.firmament of the heaven to gire 

light upon the earth. 

P Ps.136. 7, 8, 9. ft 148. 3. 5. Q Ps. 8. & r Job,38. 7. 



connected by the copulative 'and' the 
last is very frequently merely cxegeti- 
ical or explanatory of the first; as 
Eph. 4. 11. * And he gave (i. e. appoint- 
ed) some pastors and teachers,'* L e. 
pastors* even teachers. 2 Cor. 1. 3. (Gr.) 
* Blessed be God and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,' i. e. as rightly ren- 
dered in our common translation, ' God 
even the Father, &c.' The original 
word for year (n323) has the import 
of change ox reiteration from the cir- 
cuit or revolution involved in the idea. 

16. God made ttDo great ligfUs. The 
sun and moon are alike called grecU 
luminaries from their apparently equal, 
or nearly equal size, not from the de- 
gree of light which they give. Every 
thmg in this narrative is described with 
reference to its appearance to the eye of 
a supposed spectator. It would seem 
that the words, *And it was so,' in the 
preceding verse were designed to inform 
us of the actual execution of the crea- 
ting command in respect to the lumin- 
aries ; if so, we see no serious objection 
to supposing that this and the two en- 
suing verses are to be taken parenthet- 
ically, the writer's scope being to inform 
us, that Grod had previously created 
these bodies for the purpose here men- 
rioned, but that they had not hitherto 
been able to answer the ends of their 
formation on account of the turbid state 
of the atmosphere. Otherwise the pas- 
sage must be considered as a mere re- 
petition, in more expanded particulars, 
of what is affirmed in the preceding 
verse. The phrase, therefore, 'And 
God made' would be better read *For 
4 



18 And to • rale orer the day, 
and over the night, and to divide 
the light from the darkness : an4 
God saw that it was good. 

19 And the evening and the 
morning were the fourth day^. 

20 And God said, Let the wa- 
ters bring forth abundantly the 

sJer. 81. 8BL 



God had made.' This we offer, howeveri 
merely as a suggestion on a point 
which deserves perhaps a more strict 

investigation. IT The greaUr light, 

That is, the sun, usually termed in the 
Hebrew 1D73D 9hemeak, I e. mimMUr 
or Mervant^ from its ministering light 
and heat to the earth with its inhabi- 
tants and productions. The name was 
well adapted, as perhaps it was design- 
ed, to prevent the sun from becoming 
an object of religious worship, a species 
of idolatry which crept into the world 

at a very early period. IT To rule 

the day. To regulate the day as to its 
commencement by its rising and as to 
its close by its setting ; to be, as it were^ 
a presiding power over the day and its 
various transactions and events. 

20. TTie moving creature. Heb. •f'^tD 
sheretz. It is remarkable that there 
are two distinct words, of very different 
origin, which the English translators 
have rendered promiscuously ' creeping 
creatures' or ' creeping things,' and also 
'moving creatures,' following no doubt 
the authority of the Septuagint, which 
gives ipTrera reptiles for both ; thus ma- 
king the order of the successive crea- 
tions much less clear and perspicuous 
in our version than it is in the He- 
brew text. The first of these words 
is that here employed Y^TD sheretx^ ren- 
dered in the margin ' creeping creatures* 
It comes from a root "^-^tc sharatz 
signifying to bring Jbrth^ increaae^ or 
multiply abundantly; and is in fact the 
very verb which in this same verse is 
rendered 'bring forth abundantly.' 
Thus too Gen. 8. 17, < TTuU thetf ma^ 
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moTing creature that hath life, 
and fowl tfuU may flyr above the 
earth in the open firmament of 
heaven. 
21 And "God created great 

UCh. t. !». * T. 14. A 8. 1>. P». IM. m 

breed aimndanUy {rrW^) in the earth, 
end befruitfiil and maltiply in the earth.' 
Ex. 1. 7. < And the children of Israel 
were fruitful and increased e^nrndantlyf 
(IS^TD'^I) and multiplied} and waxed 
exceeding mighty, and the land was 
fiUed with them.' Ex. a ii, 'And the 
river skaU bring forth frogs abundauUy 
iy'W^y From this it appears that the 
proper translation of the noun fyo is 
not the creeping, but the rapidly mtd- 
iiplying or sicarming creature. It is 
applied not only to the smaller kinds 
of fishes, but to various species of land 
animals, as mice, snails, lizards^ &c 
"Lev. 11. 29, and even to fowls. Lev. 11. 
23; in short, to all kinds of living crea- 
tures inhabiting either land or water, 
which are oviparous and remarkable 
for fecundity, as we know is pre-emi- 
nently the case with the finny tribes. 
Ps. 104. 24. 25, *The earth is full of thy 
riches; so is this great and wide sea, 
wherein are things creeping innumera- 
ble.* The other word translated * creep- 
ing things' is TJ^"^ rentes, and the crea- 
tures expressed by this name were cre- 
ated during the sixth day or period. 
We shall afterwards show (see note on 
V.24) that it has a very different meaning 
from VnB here applied to a part of the 

animate creations of the fifth day.- 

V That hath life. Heb. n*imDB3 living 
soul. The original word implies 'breath,* 
and so denotes an animal which Uves 
by breathing. It is chiefly applied in 
the Scriptures to creatures capable qf 
agnsaHon, and thus distinguished from 
inanimate matter. Though spoken of 
ipan, it does not by itself denote the in- 
tellectual or rational faculty, which en* 
ters into our ideas of the human soul* 
See note on ch.2. v. 7. — liAndfovfl that 
mayfly. Heb. CiBV^i 6)151. Byren- 



whalesy and erery liTing creature 
that moveth. which the watera 
brought forth abundantly alter 
their kind, and every winged fowl 
after his kind: and God saw that 
it tDOS good. ^^ 



dering the Heb. gjny opk by * fowl* our 
translatora have limited its meaning 
so as to include only the birds. But 
the term includes also winged insects^ 
as is evident from Lev. 11. 20, 'All 
fovfls (Cjiyn) that creep, going upon 
four.' The proper rendering is not 
fotO, but Jlying thing, including the 
tribes of all kinds that can raise 
themselves up into the air; as is in- 
deed made obvious by the expieesioii 
in the next verse C)3a t\^9 ^ every Jly 
ing thing that hath wings. From the 
letter of this clause it would appear that 
the fowls, as well as the fishes, were 
formed out of the water, but in ch. 2. 
19, itis said that 'out of the ^touiu2 the 
Lotd God formed every b^t of the 
earth and every fowl dt the air.' To 
reconcile the apparent discrepancy 
some have proposed to interpret tlM 
word 'ground* in a large sense, as sy« 
nonymous with 'earth,* including both 
land and water. A better mode is to 
vary slightly the translation in the pve* 
sent passage, which the original will 
well admit, and read, ' and let the fowl 
fly above the earth.* The object of the 
writer here seems to be to specify the re- 
spective elements assigned as the habi 
tation of the fishes and the flying things. 
In the other passage the design is to 
acquaint us with the source from whence 
the beasts and birds originated. They 
are probably here mentioned together 
from the similarity of the elements in 
which they live, and of the motions by 
which they pass through them.-: — ITih 
ihtofpenfrmamtni. Heb. 5 •'pi *i3fii b]> 
vn the face qf the JlrmamenL To an 
eye looking upwards the flight or sail- 
ing motion of a bird appears to be on tfts 
face of the sky, which, as Job says, is 
' spread out as a molten looking glass.* 
21. Ood created great whales. Heh. 
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22 And God blessed them, say- 
ing, * Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and Gil the waters in the seas, 



weli.8. 17. 



The execution or effect of the command 
contained in the preceding verse is 
here described. The rendering adopt- 
ed In our translation has evidently been 
governed by that of the Septuagint, but 
it decidedly fails to represent the true 
import of the original. Indeed, neither 
the Greek nor ths English translators 
have been consistent with themselves 
in rendering the Heb. word yr\ tan or 
fi^^SD) tannim^ in both which forms it 
occurs. We find them in other places, 
for instance, severally translating it by 
^ojccdy and * dragon.' Thus Ezek. 
sb. 3, 'I am against thee, Pharaoh, 
king of Egypti t/u great dragon, (Heb. 
5*nan G^^rrn* Qr.roi/ ipMovra tov iieyap), 
that lieth in the midst of the rivers.' 
The figure in this passage is evidently 
borrowed firom the crocodile of the Nile, 
for to what could a king of E^ypt be 
more propeily compared than to the 
crocodile 1 A similar allusion is doubt- 
less to be recognised, Is. 61. 9, *Art 
tiiou not it that hath cut Rahab, and 
wounded the dragon {y^ri tannin) T 
Yet in Numerous other passages the 
term is applied in such connections that 
ndther whale, crocodile, nor dragon 
would seem to be intended. Thus in 
Job 30. 29. Ps. 44. 19. Is. 13. 22-34. 
13.— 35. 7.— Jer. 9. 11.— 14. 6.-49. 33. 
Mic. 1. 8^ the scene of the animal's re- 
sidence is one of utter desolation, and 
the animal himself is described as snuf- 
fing the wind, wailing, and belonging 
to the desert. In Lam. 4. 3, it is term- 
ed in our translation 'sea monster,' 
though from its being said to *draw out 
tihe breast to its young,' the term would 
appear to denote some kind of wild 
beast, rather than a tenant of the deep. 
In Mai. I. 3. it is said, 'And I hated 
Esau, and laid his moantuns and his 
Iraritagc waste for the dragoM ( man 



and let fowl miiltiply in the earth. 
23 And the erening and the 
morniug were the fifth day. 



iannuih) of the wilderness. On the 
whole, the probability, we think, is, that 
the original is a generic term more pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the serpent or 
lizard tribes, but applied also without 
much regard to scientific precision to dif- 
ferent kinds of animals of large dimen- 
sions and fearful properties whether 
aquatic or terrestrial or both. Without, 
therefore, absolutely condemning the 
present translation, * great whales,' we 
may still admit that 'great reptile^ 
would have been better s and if there 
be any term in the sacred narrative 
which can be fiurly supposed to em- 
brace the extinct tribes of the Saurian 
and other species of animals whose 
huge remains are among the principal 
wonders of geological discovery, it will 
scarcely be questioned that ^^ton, t3*^3n 
tonntm,orin3]7)/anntn,with which■lfJ•^^J) 
leviaihan is closely connected, may 
claim that distinction. The result to 
which we are brought is, that the work 
of the fifth day was the creation of the 
inhabitants of the waters ; of the birds 
and the winged insects; and also of 

the amphibious reptiles. IT Living 

creature that moveth, Heb. tUDTa*]*! 
creeping, Theoriginal, though properly 
signifying to tready is applied both to 
things which creep on the earth, and 
which swim in the waters, Lev. 11. ^ 
46 Ps. 69. 34. Gen. I. 26. In the lan- 
guage of modern zoology, fishes are 
not ranked among reptUea^ but the an- 
cient writers whether sacred or pro&ne 
made not such nice distinctions. 

22. God blessed them. That is, gave 
them power to propagate their several 
species by generation, and thus to in- 
crease into a countless multitude. This 
idea of increase or mtUtiplication is of* 
ten conveyed by the word blessing in 
the sacred writers, as Gen. 26. 60^ 'And 
they bUased (i. e. invoked a blssnif 
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34 IT And God said, Let the 
earth bring forth the living crea- 
tare after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the 
earth after his kind : and it was 



so. 



upon) Rebekah, and said unto her, 
Thou an our sister, be tJiou Hie mother 
qf thousanda qf mUlionSf and let thy 
seed possess the gate of those that hate 
them.' Ps. 128. 3, 4, * Thy wife shall be 
a fruitful vine by the sides of thy house ; 
thy children like olive plants round 
about thy table. Behold that thus shall 
the man be hUaatd that feareth the 
Lord.' It is in virtue of this ' blessing' 
of God that the almost in ^nite increase 
of the various animated tribes of the 
creation has hitherto resulted, and is 
still perhaps going on ; though the fiict 
of a continued multiplication whether of 
animals or men is a matter not easily 

determined. IT Pill the watera in the 

aeaa. The word * seas* here evidently 
has the meaning of gulfs or cavUiea 
fi>rming the reservoir of the waters of 
the ocean. See note on v. 10. Thus too 
are we to understand the term, Is. 11. 9, 
*The earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord as the tpaiers cover the 
eeck,' i. e. the bed of the sea. 

24. lAving creature, Heb. HTf tDB3 
living aoul; collective singular for 'living 

souls.' IT CaUle, Heb. n?ann behe- 

mah. Under this term are included the 
various species of tame and domestic 
animals, especially such as are berbi* 

yorous. IT Creeping thing* Heb. 

tDf21 remes. In our translation we 
here find creeping things again men- 
tioned and included among the objects 
of the sisth day's creation. The Eng- 
lish phrase in its common acceptation 
undoubtedly implies some of the in- 
leet or reptile tribes ; and this sense is 
plainly fovored by the Septuagint ren- 
dering ifw«Ta I but the JJeb, dJD^ is de- 
livsd from a verb signifying in a more 
i senses iQ movp Qftotrfod^ and 



25 And God made the bieast of 
the earth after his kind, and cattle 
after their kind, and every thing 
that creepeth upon the earth after 
his kind: and God saw that it 
wa9 good. 



is by no means limited in its applica- 
tion to insects or reptiles. Thus we 
find it, Ps. 104. 20, applied to the beasts 
of the forest, 'Thou makest darkness 
and it is night, wherem all the beasts 
of the forest do creeji^forth ( BTa'^r)-' 
Yet that it is occasionally used of the 
inhabitants of the water is clear from 
Ley. 11. 46, 'This is the law of every 
living creature that moteth (n:D?a^n) in 
the waters; and from Ps. 69. 34, * Let 
the heavens praise hira, the seas, and 
every thing moteth to>D"l) therein.' In 
the present case,as the c^^ are grouped 
with the nrana and f n«n n"»n. te. the 

larger herbivorous cattle and the larg- 
er beasts of prey, it is probable that the 
term refers to the smaller classes ot* 
land ammals whose bodies are brought 
by means of short legs into closer con- 
tact with the earth. If reptiles are in- 
cluded, they must be exclusively land- 
reptiles, as the amphibious species were 
embraced in the previous day's work. 

IT Beast. Heb. fT^n hayah, Thie 

term in Hebrew is derived from a word 
signifying ' life' or * living,' and is the 
term usually applied to wHd beasts in 
contradistinction from thefame^ which, 
as just remarked, are usually, though not 
always, denominated eatUe, Although 
it is probable that none of the animal 
i tribes at the creation or before the fall 
were wild in the sense of ^fierce and 
ravenousy yet the different spedes un- 
doubtedly possessed different natures, 
some being originally more vivacioas^ 
active^ and vigorous, and less adapted 
to man's dominion than oihera< 

26. And God made. It is to be le- 
marked that although the earth and the 
water are oommanded to bring forth 
re^)ectivoly the creatni%a which yk9^ t» 
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26 T And God said, * Let us 
make man in oar image, after 
our likeness : and ^ let them hare 
dominion over the fish of the sea, 

xch.s.L*t.ff. Pi. 100. aw Ecr.m. Actt,i7. 

inhabit them, yet in speaking of the ac- 
tual execution of the work, it is not 
said the earth created, or the waters 
created, their several tenants, but that 
God created them one and ail. No 
creative power was delegated to the el- 
ements in any degree. Omnipotence 
alone was adequate to the result, and 
omnipotence only effected it. 

26. And God said^ let ua make man. 
The remaining, and crowning work of 
the sixth day, the creation of man, is 
nere described. The habitation having 
been duly prepared, the destined ten- 
ant was now to be ushered into it. 
This purpose is expressed by a peculiar 
phraseology, *Let ua make man;' as 
if by way of consultatjpn. Instead of 
isying, ' Let there be man,' as he had 
before said, *Let there be light,' or 
giving a command to the elements to 
bring forth so noble a creature, he 
speaks of die work as immediately his 
own, and in the language of delibera- 
tion ; implying thereby not any more 
intrinsic difficulty in this act oi his 
power than in the creation of the small- 
est insect, but the superior dignity and 
excellence of the creature he was about 
to form. The language employed is 
not, however, in itself any more a de- 
cisive argument in favor (k the doctrine 
of the Trinity than the use of the plu- 
ral term Elohim, v. 1, on which we 
bave already remarked. Comp. Job, 18. 
2,3. 2 Sam. 24, 14. Tlie original for 
D>*a taiiA adam'iB from a r6ot signify- 
ing to 5« redy and is closely related to 
the Hebrew word for bloody which 
the Scriptures speak of as the seat 
of vitality, Gen. 9. 4, and which 
pves to the human countenance in 
many countries, particularly those in- 
habited by the Caucasian raoe^to which 
4* 



and oTer the fowl of the air. and 

over the cattle, and over all tha 
earth, and over every creeping 
^hiDg that creepethupon the eutk* 

so,sg,9t. 1 Cor. 11.7. 7cb.s.a Ps.aa 

the Jews belonged, its ruddy blush 
or flesh-tint. Others, with less lika- 
lihood, trace its origin to n^^tt ado' 
mak, ground, earthy while Josephus up- 
on very insufficient authority combines 
both; 'This man was called Adam, 
which in the Hebrew tongue signifies 
one that is red, because he was formed 
out of red earth compounded togetber ; 
for of that kind is virgin or tme earth.' 
Ant. B. I. c. I. It is also the generie 
name for the whole race, who are call- 
ed 'Adam,' Gren. 9. 6, and *Kons of 

Adam,' Ps. 11. 4. llln our imagg 

and after our likeneaa. It does not ap- 
pear that these two words materially 
difier in import from each other. They 
are probably used together merely for 
the purpose of making the expression 
more emphatic. That the 'image of 
Grod' implies a likeness to him in mor- 
al attributes is plainly intimated in the 
words of the Apostle, CoL 3. 10, where 
he exhorts christians to * put oflfthe old 
man with his deeds, and to put on the 
new man which is renewed in know- 
ledge tffter the image of him that crea- 
ted him.' See also Eph. 4. 24. But 
there can be as little doubt that the 
phrase in this connection denotes pn 
marily the possession of dominion and 
authority. This is evinoed by the words 
of the ensuing clause, 'let them have 
dominion,* which is to be regarded as 
explanatory of the term 'image.' So 
the Apostle, 1 Cor. 11. 7, denominates 
the maa the ' image and glory of God,' 
especially on the ground of his being , 
'the head of the woman,' or having pre- 
eminence over her. The expression 
impliee that man was appointed by the 
Creator to sustain towards inferior 
animals a relation strikingly similar ta 
that in which he himself standa tow* 
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97 So God created mam in his 
#wn imaffe, * in the image of God 
created he him ; * male and fe- 
male created he them. 

28 And God blessed them, and 
God said unto them, *> Be fruitful, 
*and multiply, and replenish the 

S 1 Cor. 11. 7. a ch. S. 9. Mai. 9. 15. Mat 1ft. 4. 



ards man ; and henoe that man upon 
earth repreaenta or bears the image of 
God nearly )n the same sense in which 
the governor of a province is said to re- 
present or bear the image of his sover- 
eign. ^ir Let them have dominion. 

From the use of the plural pronoun 
here it is evident that ' man' is taken 
in a collective sense implying the whole 
race. / It was not Adam alone who was 
to exercise this dominion, but his pos- 
terity also. In virtue of this delegated 
authority it is probable that Adam's 
control over the animal creation was 
much more complete before the fall 
than that which his descendants have 
exercised since; but that in conse- 
quence of his transgression this ascen- 
dancy or lordship was in a great mea- 
sure forfeited, and his rebellion a^inst 
Ood punished by the rebellion of the 
subject creatures against himself. Still 
there appears to have been an original 
difference in the constitution and in- 
stincts of the * cattle' and the 'beasts,* 
and we see no reason to suppose that 
the lion and the tiger were ever so com- 
pletely subject to the dominion of man 
as the ox and the sheep. Probably the 
leading idea is, that man was invested 
with a dominion over the animal tribes 
by being created with powers of a high- 
er grade, such as gave him immense 
advantages over them, and made him 
capable, in great measure, of reducing 
them to subjection, and thus of making 
them subservient to his pleasure or 

use. IT Over all the earth. That is, 

over all the creamres and productions of 
the earth, and over the earth itseU; to 
aianaga it as they should see fit for their 
own advantage and comfort. 



earth, and subdue it : and hare 
dominion over the &Bh of the sea| 
and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that f mov* 
eth upon the earth. 

29 If And God said. Behold, I 
have given you every herb bear- 
Mute, io.<. bch.t. 1.7. Lev. SB. ft. Ps. ist. Sl 



27. Male and female created he them* 
That is, the destined human race was 
to be constituted male and female. 
Tlie allusion to the other sex is evident- 
ly proleptical, as nothing had yet been 
said of the creation of woman. This is 
detailed in all its particulars in the next 
chapter. 

28. And God bleassd OuTn^ 4»c. Here 
again the term 'blessing* has reference 
to the multiplication of seed as explain- 
ed above, v. 22. % Subdue it. Heb. 

11933* This may be understood either 
of bringing the earth, the material globe^ 
into subjection to the uses of man by 
the labors of agriculture, by obtaining 
possession of its mineral treasures, by 
levelling its hills and filling up its val- 
lies, and /making it in every possible 
way to conduce to his well-being ; or 
the * earth' here may be taken as sy- 
nonymous with its brute inhabitanta 
and to * subdue' it is but another ferm 
for obtaining and exercising that maa 
teryover them which was especially 
designed for man at his creation, v. 26. 
Interpreted in this sense the last clause 
of the verse is merely explanatory of 
the meaning of the term * subdue.' 

29. Beholdy J have given yau^ 4*c. It 
is not perhaps to be understood from 
the use of the word *give' that a sim- 
ple permission was now granted to 
man of using that for food which it 
would have been unlawful for him to 
use without it ; for by the very conet^ 
tution of his nature he was made to be 
sustained by that food which was moat 
congenial to bis physical economy; and 
this it must have been lawful for him to 
employ unless self-destruction had been 
his duty. The true import therefore of 
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In^'seed, which is upon the fiice 
of all ^e earth, and every tree, in 
the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed ;< to you it shali be 
lor meat. 

30 And to * every beast of the 
earth, and to cTerj; • fowl of the 
air, and to every thing that creep- 

ech. •. a Job, 96. 91. P». 104. 14. is, A 198. 
m- * 148. 7. Acts, 14. 17. (1 PS. 146. 15, 16, & 
147.6. e Job, 88.41. 



Ilie phrase doubtless is, that God had 
appoiniedf constUutedf ordnined this 
as the staple article of man's diet. He 
had formed him with a nature to which 
» vegetable ahment was better suited 
than any other. That we do no vio- 
tettce to the historian's language in pat- 
ting this sense upon it, will' be evident 
from the following instances of parallel 
usage. Gen. 9. 13, 'I do set my bow 
in the cloud.' Heb. ' I do give my bow 
in the cloud ;* i. e. I appoint, constitute 
my bow as a sign of the covenant 
1 Chronicles 17. 22, 'For thy peo- 
ple Israel didst thou inake thine own 
people for ever.' Heb. *Thou hast 
given (t. 6. appointed, constituted) thy 
people Israel for thyself ibr a people for 
ever ;' thus rendered in the parallel pas- 
sage, 2 Sam. 7. 24. <For thou hast 
confirmed to thyself thy peopVe Israel 
to be a people unto thee for ever.' It 
cannot perhaps be inferred from what 
is here said that the use of flesh-meat 
was absolutely forbidden, but it dearly 
Implies that the fruits of the field formed 
the diet best adapted to the constitu- 
tion which the Creator had given him. 
This view of the sense of * giving* is 
confirmed by the ensuing verse, where 
the same phraseology is employed, and 
God is said to have < given' the green 
betb to the beasts and birds. This 
cannot mean a permisnorif but an ap- 
pointmtnt, as explained above. * There 
is no difficulty in supposing animal 
fiiod not in use in the primitive times ; 
fiir it can hardly be said to be so^ 



eth opoii the earth, wlietei» 
there is life. / haf>e given erevp 
greea herb lor meat : and it imk 
so. 

31 And ' God saw eTerv thingi 
that he had made, and behold, i$ 
w€is very good. And the even* 
ing and the morning weve th» 
sixth day. 

fPl.184.Si. lTIjn.4.4. 



rally speaking, in Asis, at die pressnt 
day. The mass of the people have it 
only occasionally, and in small quan^ 
tities, and many do not eat flesh-meas 
more than two or three times in a year/ 
JRiclarieU BibU, 

31. B<.h4ddUwu very good. Thisia 
the divine testimony respecting the 
works of the creation when all was 
finished. God saw that every thing 
was good, because it perfectly answer- 
ed the end for which it was madsw 
The reason of these words being so ] 
frequently repeated throughout the pre* ) 
cecfing narrative is, to direct attention te } 
the contrast between the original state ot i 
things and the present, and to intimate « 
that whatever disorders or evils no w ex- 
ist to mar the works of Gkxl, they din 
not originally belong to them, but have 
been introduced in consequence of man's 
transgression.— If it be asked why the 
space of six days was employed in the 
work of creation when omnipotencs 
could haveefiected every thing in a mo- 
ment, it may be answered, that one 
reason probably was, that all to whom 
the record should come might be able 
more leisurely and distinctly to con* 
template the Creator's vrarks as they 
proceeded successively firom his hand 
Another reason perhaps was that he 
might lay the foundation of the weekly 
division of time, and of the insdtotioa 
of the holy Sabbath, an otdinanee le 
be perpetually observed to the end ti 
the workl. 

RnMABKs.--The leflections natufaBgr 
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excited by the DarratiTe of the etopen- 
4oiie workof the cmtioii, refolve thei^- 
flelves tor the most part into sentinieotB 
of the deepest adoration, gratitude and 
praise, in view of the divine perfections 
which it displays. The power, wisdom 
and goodness of the Deity shine forth 
in these works of his hands, with a 
bght and demonstration which even the 
most perverted reasonings of fallen na- 
ture can neither gainsay nor resist. We 
Ibel prepared at once to subscribe to the 
justice of the apostle's sentence, that he 
who refuses to admit the existence of a 
God, or to refer the created universe to 
him as its author, is utterly without ex- 
euse ; * the invisible things of God from 
die creation of the world, bemg clearly 
seen and understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and 
godhead.' 

(1.) What a claim is made upon our 
gratitude, that we are furnished with 
this inestimable record I Without it, 
what a dreary and impenetrable dark- 
ness would rest upon usl What anx- 
ious inquiries would harass our minds 
which we could never answer ! But in 
this short and simple history the great 
problem, which would tor ever have 
taxed the human intellect, is solved so 
that a child may learn in an hour from 
the first page of this sacred book, more 
^ than all the philosophers in the world 
learned without it in thousands of years! 
Let us then prize beyond price the ora- 
des of inspired truth. 

(2.) In directing our thoughts to the 
amazing display of Powerwhich is visible 
in the creation, not only in forming, but 
in constantly upholding the vast fab- 
ric, let us not lose sight of the Goodness 
which is equally conspicuous in all. 
From what has been manifested, we 
see how infinitely rich in himself is the 
glorious and eternal God.' What a 
boundless fulness of life and being, 
what an immense and inexhaustible 
tiea8ury*of all good, must that be fh>m 
which so much life and being and con- 
•doni and happy intelligence was de- 



rived ! But it was merely the firutt of 
his own good pleasure that he was in- 
duced to draw upon those stores of be- 
ing and blessedness within himself and 
communicate existence to creatures. 
He mig^t have remained eternally sat- 
isfied with his own perfections, and all 
the springs of created existence been 
sealed up for ever. But instead of tfaisb 
his infinite beneficence has prompted 
him, out of his own fulness, to bring; 
myriads of worlds and millions of crea- 
tures ii^to being, and to make their ex- 
istence a source of happiness I How 
liberal, how kind, how benignant, how 
GK)d-likeI Under what constraining 
bonds of love and gratitude are we laidi 
Howconstantjhow spontaneous,shonld 
be our emotions of^ thanksgiving and 
praise! In a transport of joy the 
Psalmist, Ps. 148^ calls upon all created 
things, animate and inanimate, to join 
in a hymn of praise to the great (>eft- 
tor$ wishing, in eflfect, that they were 
all possessed of understandings and 
tongues, that they might suitably cele- 
Inrate the perfiections that appeared in 
their formation. Such should be the 
habitual frame of our spirits. 

(3.) The God that has made the uni- 
verse has made us. We are a part of the 
great system of things, the origin of 
which is here detailed. As such, we owe 
ourselves, in aU our being and faculties 
and powers, to our Creator. He prefers 
an incontestable claim to all that we 
have and are. He who is the maker, is 
the absolute proprietor, lord, and sover- 
eign of all creatures, and has the first 
and highest title to our reverence, sub- 
mission, and obedience. Let us, then, 
jrield ourselves to him in the ready and 
willing subjection of sons and servants. 
Let us put ourselves confidingly imder 
his guidance and guardianship, assured 
mat he will care for, keep, and comfort 
us. The power which he has visibly 
put forth in the creation of theheavene 
and the earth, makes it certain that he 
can accomplish for us all the great and 
I^Tious things of the gospel He can 
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CHAPTER IL 
n^HUS the heairens and the 
-*- earth were finished, and • all 
the host of them. 



raise us from the dead, change our vile 
bodies, and clothe us with honor and im- 
mortality. This should not seem to us 
incredible, for he has already performed 
things equally incredible, and we have 
constantly before us the eflects of a 
power no less wonderful. 



CHAPTER II. 
1. TTms the heavens and the earif^ 
werejinished. Heb. liD*^ teere perfect- 
ed. The language implies a gradual 
process of co'tiMpUtion^ and in this sense 
is .not altogether consistent with the 
popular and prevailing idea entertained 
of the scope of the first verse of the 
preceding chapter, viz. that it was in- 
tended to import the original instanta- 
neous creation of the heavens and the 
earth out of nothing. If so, it is not 
easy to understand what is meant by 
the expression elsewhere occurring, that 
* in fflx days God created the heavens 
and the earth ;' for the act of creation 
could not have extended through that 
whole period. The correct view un- 
doubtedly is, that what are here termed 
the * heavens' and the • earth,' i. e. the 
firmament and the dry land, were ^rod- 
va% wr&aght to their present state of 
perfection, and that too, unquestiona- 
bly, by the subordinate agency of those 
natural causes which tended to pro- 
duce the result. That this effect might 
have been brought about in six com- 
mon days or six hours, is undoubtedly 
true, yet as a far more prolonged period 
would harmonize better with the ascei^ 
tained facts of geology, and is equally 
consistent, we believe, with the letter 
6t the sacred narrative, we see no ob- 
jection to considering this the tnieitiicT* 
(Station. — -^ -Anrf ati ike host qfthem. 



. 2 ^ And on the serenth day 
God ended his work which he had 
made ', and he rested on the ser- 
enth day from all his work which 
he had made. 

bEzod.90. 11. &S1. 17. Dent B. 14. Heb. 4. 1. 



The original for *host' (KnS tsaba^ph 
tsebaoth or sabcioth) properly denotes a 
hand or mulHtude duly disponed and 
marshalled^ an army in battU array. 
Hence the visible contents of the heav 
ens and earth are so called from their 
multitude, variety and order, and their be» 
ing subject to the power that called them 
into existence, like a well-disciplined 
army to the will of a commander; 
wherefore it is said, 18.45. 12, *I have 
stretched out the heavens, and all thdr 
hosts have 1 commanded.* The word is 
accordingly employed in the phrase 
<Lord of hosts,' a title of the Most 
High, which in two instances in the wri- 
tings of the apostles is given in the He* 
brew form of * Lord God of Sabaoth,* 
Rom. 9* 29. James. 5. 4. In another 
passage. Rev. 4. 8, the same phrase in 
the original taken from Is. 6. 3, is ren* 
dered • Lord God Almighty.* The ex* 
pression ' host of heaven,' besides being 
spoken of the stars of the firmament, 
Dent. 4. 19. Is. 34. 4, is also repeatedly 
applied, though doubtless in a figurative 
sense, to the angels, 1 Kings 22. 19. 
Luke 2. 13, 15 ; and in Ex. 12. 41, the 
people of Israel, as a great organized 
body or marshalled army of worship- 
pers, are called the ' hosts of the Lord.* 
The term is applied also to the order of 
priests and Levites, exclusive of the 
rest of the congregation, who perform- 
ed the work of the sanctuary. In the 
Greek version it is rendered by f o«r/iof 
omameTitt gamishingy which is rathor 
a paraphrase describing the effect pnh 
dueed by the hosts of heaven and earthi 
than an exact translation of the word. 
It is here evidently used in a sense 
equivlilent to things created^ parallel to 
I which is the Isngusge of the Psahntsk 
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3 And God •bksMd the sev- 
enth day, and sanctified it : be- 



C Ifoh. K U. It. M. 18. 



Ps. 33. 6| <By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made^ and all the 
hosU qf them by the breath of hia 
mouth.'— The first three verses of this 
chapter properly form the conclusion of 
ch. 1., and in the division of chapters, 
should not have been separated from it. 
Z On the •e9tnlh day God endtd hia 
w>rk. These words, literally under- 
stood, would seem to imply, that the 
Almighty performed some part of the 
work of creation on the seventh day. 
But, as we are elsewhere informed that 
six days only were actually thus em- 
ployed, it would, perhaps, be equally 
proper to render the original *had end- 
ed,' instead of * ended,' as is done by 
many commentators. There is, how- 
ever, no absolute necessity for this, as 
in Scripture style the *end' of anything 
jsj>ften synonymous with its * perfec- 
tion,' and the holy rest of the Sabbath 
may have been designed as a kind of 
perfectwn, crowning, or consummation 
of the six days* work.— The original 
word for * seventh,' comes from a root, 
signifying to be fulU complete^ enlirely 
made up, * Seven,' therefore, is often 
called a perfect number, being used for 
many, or for a full number^ however 
large, as Gen. 33. 3. Lev. 4. 6. Jcr. 15. 
9. No number mentioned m the sacred 
volume occurs so frequently as this, and 
ss it is plain that no particular number 
when viewed abstractedly by itself 
apart from the thing numbered, has any 
more virtue or significancy than anoth- 
er, it is to be inferred that the incessant 
use of this numeral in the Scriptures 
cairies in it some important allusion. 
What more probable than that it is 
founded upon this history of the crea- 
tion occupying with its Sabbath-rest 
the space of seven daysi and shadow- 
ing oat a ssven-fold divinon of time to I 



cause that in it he had rested from 
all his work which' God created 
and made. 



the end of the world? ^ Reated on 

the »eventh day. Heb. in^O ^abath, 
ceased. Taking the term 'rest' in its 
ordinary acceptation, this is obviously 
applying to the Most High language 
which is strictly to 'be predicated only 
of his creatures. * The Creator of the 
ends of the earth fainteth not, neither 
is weary,' nor can he stand in need of 
the refreshment of rest. * Ceased' 
would undoubtedly have been a better 
rendering, as the original is not opposed 
to weariness but to action. It is trtie^ 
the idea of rest is closely connected 
with that of cessation from action, but 
they are still distinct, and it is impor* 
tant that the distinction should here lis 
kept in miiid, to prevent the iippression 
that thereat spoken of was repose Jrom 
faJtigue rather than a ceasing to create. 
From the original Uhabath' to ceaoe, \ 
comes our English * sabbath,' a cessa- 
tion, I e. cessation from the ordinary 
secular work of the week. There is •. 
nothing, therefore, in the genuine im- 
port of the term to imply that a tottU 
inaction Lb enjoined on that day, but 
merely a desisting, and cowtequeni rest* 
ing, from secular occupations. The 
most industrious and even laborious 
performance of religious services may 
bo perfectly compatible with the rest^ 
properly understood, of the holy Sab- 
bath. It is not to be a day of mere in- 
dolent repose to bodj^ or mind, but a 
resting from the concerns of this worlds 
in order to an active devotement of 
ourselves to things spiritual and eternal^ 
things connected with the duties of 
worship and the highest interest of our 
own souls and the souls of our fellow- 
Thus the Most High now ceased 
from multiplying the objects of crea- 
tion, yet in another sense he still con- 
tinued active, as our Saviour says, John 
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5. 17, <My Father woiketh hitherto and 
I work.' 

3. Chd bUsaed Ou teteiUk day* A 
pecnJiar eminenoe and distinction are 
here clearly attributed to the eerenth 
day aboye the other six, for upon U 
alone was bestowed the express bene- 
diction of the Deity. As it cannot be 
conceived how any particular day can 
be said to be ' blessed,' otherwise than 
by b^ng made the appointed time for 
the communication of some benefit or 
happiness to intelligent creatures, when 
God blessed the §everUh day^ he must 
have pronounced it io be the time for con- 
ferring his choicest blessings on man. 
He blessed it, therefore, by connectiag 
inestimable blessings with the proper 
observance of it He consecrated it as 
a day of holy rest and worship; as a 
season set apart for the devout contem- 
plation of the Creator's works, and the 
divine perfections manifested in them, 
and whoever honours the day with a 
ooiieqionding observance will not fail 
to experience the peculiar blessings of 
Heaven in consequence. We shall, 
therefore, entertain very inadequate 
views of this institution, if we do not 
ic^gard the Sabbath as emphatically de- 
signed to be a day, not of joyless con- 
straint, or irksome penance, but a day 
of positive happiness to man. The 
grand scope of its observances, is to 
bring the creature into nearer commun- 
ion with the Creator, and whatevet has 
this effect cannot but be a source of 
augmented blessedness to the subject of 
it. The withd^awment of the mind 
from all worldly cares, the hallowed 
«alm of the season, the exercises of 
prayer and praise in the closet, the in- 
structive ministrations of the sanctua- 
ry, the devout perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures, the fixed contemplation of 
the wisdom, power, and goodness dis- 
played in the works of creation, of 
providence, and grace; all tend to dif- 
ftiae an inc^ble peace and joy over the 
Mul, and impart to it a foretaste of the 
very bliss of heaven. There, where 



angels and the spirits of the biassed tn^ 
it is one continued Sabbath. It is « 
day, a perpetual day of rest, of holy 
rest; and in that, there is perpetuid 
enjoyment And to as many as ara 
waiting and desiring this rest of heav- 
en, the rest of the Sabbath will be a 
source of happiness. To as many as 
are sensible of the influence of worldly 
things, in hindering their growth m 
grace, and prevenung nearness of ao 
cess to God, the holy rest of the Sab- 
bath will be longed for and enjoyed. 
Far from us then be the feeling which 
would count the Sabbath other than a 
delight, which would esteem its servicef 
grievous, and its hours a weariness. 
The Sabbath was made for man ; it is 
among the kindest provisions of heav- 
en for his happiness ; and nothing bat 
a state of mind fearfully estranged from 
the love of God, and at variance with 
peace, can prevent us fh>m realizing 
and enjoying it as such. — It is obser- 
vabfo that this day is not described by 
evening and momingy like the other 
days, which consisted of light and daik- 
ness, but this is all day or Ug?U, repre- 
senting that glorious sabbatical state of 
the world yet future, spoken of Is. 60. 
20 Rev. 21. 26; and to which the an- 
cient Rabbinical writers thus allude: 
' And if we expound the seventh day of 
the seventh thousand of years, which 
is the world to come, the exposition is^ 
and he blessed^ because in the seventh 
thousand, there shall be there an aug- 
mentation of the Holy Ghost, wherein 
we shall delight ourselves. And so our 
Rabbins of blessed memory have said 
in their commentary, < Ood blessed ths 
seventh day^ i. e. the holy Gtod blessed 
the world to come, which begin neth in 
the seventh thousand of years.' Aitw- 
vdotQu Time alone can determine the 
justness of such an interpretation. Wo 

cite it merely as an historical fhct. \ 

And sanctified U, Heb. iDHp kadash. 
It is by this term that the positive ap» 
pointment of the Sabbath as a day of 
rest to man, is expressed. God's sane- • 
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trying the day u eqamlent to his com- 
mmnding men to sanctify it. As at the 
close of the creation the seventh day 
"^ was thus set apart by the Most High 
for such parposea, without limitalion 
to age or country, the observance of 
it is obligatory upon the whole human 
race to whom, in the wisdom of Prov- 
idence, it may be communicated. This 
farther appears from the reason why 
God blessed and sanctified it, viz., ' be- 
cause that in it he had rested,' &c., 
which is a reason of equal force at all 
times, and equally applying to all the 
posterity of Adam ; and if it formed a 
just ground for sanctifying the first day, 
which dawned upon the finished system 
of the universe, it must be equally so 
for sanctif]ring every seventh day to 
the end of time. The observance of 
the day is moreover enjoined in the dec- 
alogue, which was not abolished with 
the peculiar polity of the Jews, but re- 
mains unalterably binding upon Chris- 
tians in every age of the world. Some 
commentators and divines have indeed 
thought that the mention here made of 
the Sabbath is merely by anticipation ; 
and that the appointment never took 
place till the days of Moses, Ex. 20. 11. 
But if this were the case it is not easy 
to see how Moses came to specify the 
circumstance of God's resting oq the 
seventh day, as the reason for that ap- 
pointment. It would have been a 
good reason for our first parents and 
their immediate descendants to hal- 
low the day ; but it could be no reason 
at all to those who lived almost five 
and twenty hundred years after the 
event ; more especially, when so obvi- 
ous and cogent a reason as their de- 
• liverance out of Egypt was assigned at 
the very same time. But if the com- 
mand given to the Jews was a repetition 
of the injunction given to Adam, then 
there was an obvious propriety in as- 
signing t e reason that was obligatory 
upon all, as well as that which formed 
an addidonal obhgation on the Jewish 
nation in particular. Besides, there are 



traeea of a Sabbath from the befi!»i 

ning of the world. Kor if no Sabbadi 
had ever been given, whence came th« 
practice of measuring time by weekal 
Yet that custom obtained both in the 
antediluvian and the patriarchal ages^ 
Gen. 8. 10, 12.— 29. 27, 2a Again, al- 
though the observance of the Sabbath 
had no doubt been much neglected in 
Egypt, yet the remembrance of it waa 
not wholly effaced ; for Moses, before 
the giving of the late, speaks of Ae 
Sabbath as an institution known, and 
received among them, Ex. 16. 23. And 
without any expreae direction^ they gath- 
ered on the sixth day a double portion 
of manna to serve them on the Sab- 
bath, which surely it could not have 
been expected that they would have 
done had no such institution existed. 
It can scarcely be doubted, therefor^ 
that the Sabbath is as old as the crea- 
tion, and of the wisdom of such an ap- 
pointment a moment's reflection will 
convince us. As Gk>d made all things 
for himself, so he instimted the Sab- 
bath in order that his rational creatures 
might have stated oppormnities of pay- 
ing him their tribute of prayer and 
praise. If no period had been fixed by 
him for the solemnities of public wor- 
ship, it would have been impossible to 
bring mankind to an agreement re- 
specting the time when they should 
render to him their united homage. 
They would all acknowledge the propri- 
ety of serving him in concert ; but each 
would be ready to consult his own con- 
venience. And probably a difiference ot 
sentiment would arise as to the length of 
time to be allotted to his service. Thus 
there would never be one hour when 
all should join together in celebrating 
their Creator's praise. But by an au- 
thoritative separation of the seventh day, 
Grod has provided that the whole race 
of men shall acknowledge him, and 
that his goodness shall be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance. This act of sep- 
arauon he has seen good to express 
by the word ' sanctify,' which is used 
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in the Scriptuies primarily to denote 
the 9eiHng apart.. detoHng, or appro- 
priating any thiikg from a oonmion to 
a peculiar and generally toa sacred use. 
Thus God is mid to have 1 sanctified,' 
or set apart for a holy use^ the first- 
finits of the earth, the tabernacle with 
its varioas furniture, the tribe of Levi 
to the office of priests, &c. In this 
sense to sanctify is the same as to * hal- 
low,* and is opposed to calling or treat- 
ing any thing as * unclean,' or ^common.' 
The sanctification of the seventh day 
in the present case, can only be under- 
stood of its being set apart to the special 
tporship and service.qf God; for it is 
to be remembered, that at this tiitie, 
every thing was holy as far as moral 
parity was concerned. Every day of 
the week, as well as the seventh, was 
in this sense kept holy to Gk>d, and it 
could only be sanctified or set apart^ by 
being set apart for the objects just sta- 
ted. Thus the rest oi the Sabbath was to 
be £rom the beginning a holy rest ; and 
as these ideas enter so essentially into 
the nature of this institution, it may be 
proper to dwell upon them a little more 
at length. (1.) The Sabbath is to be a 
day of rest. This formed a prominent 
part of its original design, and is in 
iact the most elementary view which 
can be taken of the institution. Rest 
is essential to the Sabbath. It is this 
which constitutes it a Sabbath; and 
which must be observed on the part of 
all for whom die Sabbath was intend- 
ed. The day is, under every dispensa- 
tion, a portion of time which the Crea- 
tor has reserved for the rest of all his 
creatures that require it— for the rest of 
man and as many of the inferior ani- 
mals as are subservient to his use and 
sharers of his toil. It is thus to the 
other days' of the week, what night is 
to day, and winter to summer; nor is 
there reason to believe, were there no 
such rest allowed, that either men or 
beasts of burden would be able to sus- 
tain, for any length of time, the unaba- 
ted waste of continual labour. But as it 
5 



18, both are, on the whole, capable of 
doing as much, with this weekly alter- 
nation of rest, as they could comforta- 
bly perform without it. The rest of tha 
Sabbath, therefore, is to be considered 
as an indispensable part of its due ob- 
servance; nor can we rid ourselves of 
the obligation by merely abstaining 
from bodily labour, while we are oth- 
erwise occupied as during the week. It 
is the allotment of one man to be em- 
ployed at manual labour, and of anoth- 
er to be employed chiefly in mental ex- 
ertion ; and if the rest of the Sabbath 
had been designed only as a cessation 
of bodily labour, to a large proportion 
of mankind it would have been inap- 
plicable. But this is not the case. 
' Six days shall thou labour, and do all 
thy tporf^ — whatever it may be — *but 
the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy Qod : in it thou shalt not do any 
worky thou nor thy son, nor thy daugh- 
ter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy 
maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates.' Ex. 
20. 9, 10. The rest of the Sabbath ia 
here made obligatory on all classes in 
general, whether accustomed to manu- 
al labour or not, and it cannot be die* 
puted, that the precept applies to every 
species of occupation. It is indeed, 
true, that from this universal rest of the 
Sabbath, there are certain exceptions, 
usually comprised under the head of 
works of necessity and mercy ^ and so 
far as our circuhi stances place us under 
any of these exceptions, we ought read- 
ily and cheerfully to forego our enjoy- 
ment of rest, and to fulfil every duty. 
But let us not be partial judges. We 
ought to judge and feel, not as if we 
wished to get rid of the restriction, but 
as if, desirous of observing the Sabbath, 
we yielded ourselves to another duty ac- 
cording to the will of God. In the ex- 
ercise of such feelings we are little like* 
ly to err on this head ; and in the ab- 
sence of them, there can be no right 
observance of the Sabbath, imder any 
circumstances. (2.) The Sabbath is to 
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hB%4mf9ikafyrttL We 
lo eoomdmed the day, aoiply •• a daj j 
€f nai, and in ihia Ugfai, tba nvaaoa of i 
ita aaneiitj may be sommed op ander 
tiia ffOHnl Cuiit of earwfiMig fiwaid 
the emplojiiienia of the week into the 
leat of the Sabbath. Bat m^ie abati- 
Bence from woridly labour, so tu fiom 
being all that the appointment lequireB 
of oa, only afibida an t^portanity for 
tbe due dischaige of other dutiea, on 
which iu obaer^anoe more strictly de- 
pends. Wc com^ short of the divine 
reqotsition, unlesa we hallow or set 
apart the rest thus reserved to the ape- 
cud service of the living God, as a day 
tobereligioasly observed, asa season to 
be spent in the Tarious appropriate ex- 
ercises of public and private worship. 
It is to be feared that this duty is but 
imperliBCtly appreciated even by many 
who admit, and, in form, observe the 
Sabbath as a day of rest. It is to be 
feared that there are many who dis- 
continue their ordinary occupations on 
the Lord's day, and are nevertheless 
Sabbath prolaoers, inasmuch as they 
carry their observance no farther. Are 
thty not such who rest upon the Sab- 
bath only by resting a great pait of the 
day in their beds, and spend the re- 
mainder of it in idle sauntering or vain 
recreation 1 *I8 this the rfst that I 
have chosen f may the Lord very prop- 
erly say of such a mode of devoting the 
consecrated hours. We have only to 
revert to the original design of the insti- 
tution to see that this is a most gross 
perversion of the rest which it enjoins. 
God intended by its appointment to 
secure to all men a seventh portion of 
their time for the special business of 
ttemityy and how this end is to be at- 
tained his own word explicitly instructs 
us, Is. 58. 13, ' If thou turn away thy 
ibot from the Sabbath, from doing thy 
pleasure on my holy day ; and call the 
Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord 
honourable ; and shalt honour him not 
dmng thine own ways, nor finding thine 
own pleasure^ nor speaking thine own 



iMi aUl dM ddight tfayaelf 
m tlie Loid,' A& Anything ahort (if 
this is a virtaal drama tion of thia hdy 
Bwaann, which man only depiivea ua of its 
iiiiiimishh hiiMjfit% bathtyans open to 
tha*ao8t maiked lokeBaof thedivine dis- 

pleaaoreL % BsenuttkalinUhshad 

resUd, Ac Thsse woida aaagn a na- 
aon far the ioatitBtioB, and a powerful 
aiodv«toiuobaenrBnc& The appoint- 
ment of the Sabbath Ma day of rasC 
ia hereenfiHoed by Ifae example of God'a 
leat after tha completion of the sz 
days^ woriL The inatitntiMi ia thoa 
preaented to na not rasnriy m the tight 
of an aibitmry enactment, bat aa doth 
ed with the conatiaining moral power, 
which Datnrally attachea to anch a pre- 
ealesL Such ia the innate and invet- 
flfate apathy of oar natuie to exerdsea 
of a porely apiritaal character, that in- 
finite wiadom aeeafit to aoperadd the 
force of endearing motives to naked 
precepts, and thna alhire an obedience 
which it might properiy compel. True 
it is that the Sabbath was subsequent- 
ly changed from the aeventh, to the 
firat day of the wedt, but this change 
of the day under the Christian dis- 
penaation, makea no easential diHei- 
ence in the character of the aeaaon, or 
of the duties which it demanda. Ad- 
ditional ccmaiderations do indeed, con- 
nect themselves with the spiritual da- 
ties of the day, enforced by more sdemD 
and sublime sanctions, but the essence 
of the institution is the devoting otons 
seventh part of our time to the more 
immediate service of God, and whether 
this comes on the seventh or tbe first 
day of the week is immaterial. It is 
plain from the drift of the paesage that 
tbe Sabbath is to be regarded as a eom^ 
memorative institution. Its stated re- 
currence was designed to remind our 
first parents of the finished work cf 
creation and lead them to a devout con- 
templation of those per&cuons of Cno 
Deity which it displayed. And to 
place this consideration in its proper 
light, it is to be borne in mind, that at tha 
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4 1[ ^ Tiiese are the genera- 
tioDs of the heavens and of the 

d ch. 1. 1. Ps. M. 1, 9: 

time of its first appointment, there was 
no Bible. The revelations which it re- 
cords had not then been commanica- 
led. There was as yet no history of 
past times to illustrate the character of 
God, in the worlds of his providence. 
What is now called the book of nature, 
was therefore then the only book to 
> which man had access. But with us 
, the case is different We have other 
things to celebrate with the periodical 
returns of this holy day. To us, it is 
I the memorial of a finished redemption, 
I as well as of a finished creation. While 
therefore, the primeval ends of the in- 
I Btitution of the Sabbath hold equally 
[ with regard to us, and we are called to 
j observe the day as a season of devout 
meditation and grateful remembrance 
of God, as the Creator and bountiful 
Bene&ctor of mankind, yet under the 
Christian dispensation, the day brings 
with it far more interesting associations, 
and the life, death, resurrection, ascen- 
fflon, and mediatorial reign of Christ, 
all lay claim to our contempladons, 
and our praises. This great work of 
the Saviour should in fact, constitute 
the main, the central theme of our med- 
^ itations. Our services and devotions 
should have a special reference to him; 
for the day is now honoured by a des- 
ignation that makes it peculiarly his — 
* the Lord's day.* On this day his res- 
nrrection occurred, and m commemora- 
ting that event, we are to look forward 
to the resurrection of believers, and 
their entrance upon the promised glory. 
Thus the Sabbath becomes to us, a 
prefigurarive sign of the rest of heaven. 
We are to look upon it as a pledge of that 
eternal salvation, into which we may 
even now enter by the anticipations 
of feith, and place ourselves among the 
ransomed captives, returning to Zion, 
with 0OQg8 and everlasting joy upon 

y 



earth when they were created, in 
the day that the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens, 



our heads. IT WUih Qod ereaUd 

and made. Heb. niCaJi H^a er4at$d 
to make, or to do. This, though difier- 
ent from our mode of expression, is 
an idiom of the original, unplying it« 
being done in the most perfect, excel- 
lent, and glorious manner. The word 
r)i:D]Pi to makef or to do^ is frequently 
subjoihed to another word, to convoy 
the idea of intensity or of the utmoH 
degree of the action specified. Thufli 
Eccl. 2. 11,/ The labour that I had la- 
boured to do(mTZ35b '^rb>a3>).* Ps. 126. 
2, * The Lord hath done great things far 
them (nTO3?b i"«'7an fuUh magnified to 
do): Judg 13. 19, • And the angel did 
wondrously (mTD2Pb SI*<iB?3 wrought 
miraculously to do).* 

4. Generations of the heavens and 
the earth. Heb. finlblPl births. Events 
of whatever kind are sometimes said in 
scripture style to be begotten, as Prov. 
27. 1, • Thou knowest not what a day 
may bring forth (li"»).' See also Ps. 
90. 2. Hence the term • generations' 
is nearly equivalent to occurrences, in- 
cidents, things that happen to any one. 
Gen. 6. 9. • These are the generations 
of Noah,' i. e. the specially memorable 
events in the life of Noah. So Gen. 31. 2. 
Here the phrase, * the generations of the 
heavens and the earth,' is equivalent to, 
* the narrative of the remarkable events 
connected with the creation of the 
heavens and the earth ;' referring to the 
account given in the first chapter. The 
Septuagint renders it, * The book of the 
Genesis,* &c., i. e. the book or history of 
the generations, &c.— IT/n the day. 
That is, in or at the time. See the scrip^ 
tural usage in regard to this wordillus- 

trated in the note on ch. 1. 5. IT ^e 

Lord God made. Heb. ta'^Pli^ niM*^ 
Jehovah ElcHdm. A new title begins 
here to be applied to the Creator which 
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5 And eveiy * plant of the field 
before it was in the earth, and ev- 
ery herb of the field before it 
grew : for the Lokd God had not 



• oh. 1. IS. Ps. 104. H. 



ig kept up throughout this and the fol- 
lowing chapter. The original nin^ 
Jehovah implies the eternal self-exist- 
ence of the Most High, and his being 
the cause of all other existence. It is 
equivalent to the august name, Ex. 3. 
14^ I AM THAT I AM. The truc import 
of the word is supposed to be declared, 
Rev. 1. 8, • which is, and which was, 
and which is to come,' i. e. the ever- 
lasting; in accordance with which, 
Rab. Bechai, an ancient Jewish writer, 
says, 'These three times, past, present, 
and to come, are comprehended in this 
proper name, as is known to all.' 
^ Why a change in the appellation oc- 
curs here it is not easy to say. By 
some it is considered as strong evidence 
that this part of the narrative is from 
another hand than that of Moses. 
But by comparing the passage with 
Ex. 6.3, 'Andl appeared unto Abra- 
ham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by 
the name of God Almighty, but by my 
name Jehovah was I not known to 
them,' it may perhaps be safely main- 
tained, that the title here is not used in 
allusion lo his power like 'Elohim,' but 
to his aetuaUy performing^ Jlnishing^ 
or consummaHng his works. *As we 
find him known by his name Jehovah 
when he appeared to perform what he 
had promised, so now we have him 
.' known by that name when he had per-* 
' fected what he had begun.* Henry. 
The Jews artsch so much sanctity to 
this name, that in reading the Hebrew 
Scriptures, they never, with the single 
exception of Num. 6. 23, 27, pronounce 
it, but always substitute "^ains Adorud^ 
another title which is frequentl}% but 
not exclusively, applied to the Deity, 
and which is also in our version ren- 
d^ied Idyrd, The Scriptures them- 



' caused it to rain upon the eaith. 
and there was not a man < to till 
the ground. 

f JobSB. 9f,Sr,«. goh.S.tt. 



seWes, however, allbrd no warrant for 
this extreme scrupulousness. If it were 
lawful for Moses to write the name, it 
is doubtless lawful for us to read and to 
6peak'\l, unless expressly forbidden. — \ 
As to the origin and import of the En- . 
glish word Lord, it is a derivative from 
the Anglj-Saxon HU\ford^ afterwards 
contracted into Loverd, and finally in* 
to Lord; from £K<|f, bread (whence 
the English lottf) and Ford^ to give 
outf to supply. Lord, therefore, implies ' 
the giver of bread, or him who suataino 
and nourithea his creatures. The title ia 
highly expresnve and appropriate when 
applied to the universal Benefactor, 
but it is on the whole to be regretted 
that the Anglicized Jehovah was not 
uniformly retained by our translators^ 
wherever the original is niH'' Yehovah^ 
as they would thus have avoided giving 
the same representative (Lord) to two 
difierent words in Hebrew, besides do- 
ing fuller jusuce to the sense of the 
original. But the example of render- 
ing it into another language was first 
set by the Greek version of the Seven- 
ty. And this usage the writers pf the 
New Testament have seen fit to adopt, 
always employing as its equivalent 
Kvpiof kuriosj Lord, and thus establish- 
ing a precedent which all modem trans- 
lators have felt safe in following. 

5. And every plant of (ht field before 
it was in the earth. That is, these are 
the generations, or this is the history, of 
the production of the plants and herbs^ 
prior to the ordinary mode of propaga- 
tion from the seed. They were produ- . 
ced in their full perfection, by a simple •>' 
act of omnipotence, without going 
through the present established process 
of germination from a seed, or being at 
all indented to the influence of rain, or 
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6 Bat there Trent up a mist 
from the earth, and watered the 
whole face of the ground. 

7 And the Lord God formed 



of human tillage. The Hebrew parti- 
cle (Q^13 ierem) rendered * before' may 
mean * not yet,* viz. • and every plant 
of the field was no^ yet in the earth, and 
every herb of the field had not yet 
sprang up,' which substantially agrees 
with the former ; the design of the wri- 
ter being to enhance the wonder of such 
a production in the absence of all the 
natural causes which now contribute 
to it. 

6. But there went up a mist. As this 
verse reads in our translation it is 
somewhat singularly introduced; at 
least, it is not easy to perceive its con- 
nection with the context, nor the pre- 
cise design with which it is here insert- 
ed. Probably a more correct rendering 
of the words is, * Neither had there 
gone up a mist,' &c. The Heb. copu- 
lative 1 and is in repeated instances in 
the scriptures to be rendered nor when 
the preceding clause or sentence is neg- 
ative. Thus, Ex. 20. 4, *Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image 
nor (Heb. and) any likeness.* Ps. 44. 
19, *Our heart has not turned back 
fi-om thee, nor (Heb. and) our steps de- 
clined from thy paths.* Is. 42. 8, * My 
glory will I not give to another, nor 
(Heb. and) my praise to graven ima- 
ges.' The design is still to intimate 
that the process of vegetation, which 
usually requires the genial aid of rain 
or dew, vWis now* miraculously effected 
without either. So far indeed from 
there having been a rain, not even a 
mist had arisen to which the result 
could be attributed. This rendering 
occurs in the Arab, version of Saadias 
and 10 adopted in that of Junius and 
Tremellhus which is, for the most part^ ■ 
6* 



man of the ^ dust of the groondy 
and f breathed into his ^ nostrils 
the breath of life ; and i man be* 
came a living soul. 

h Ch. 3. 19, 23. Ps. IQ9. 14. G(»l. 19. T. Isa. H 
8. ICor. 16. 47. i Job 88. 4. AcUlT. flkkdk 
7. 23. l«a. 8. 23. 11 Cor. 15. 45. 



eminently distinguished for its fidelity 
to the original. 

7. Formtd man qf 0u duai itf Hm 
ground, Heb. n^a^XH T?3 nB» 0'T»ri 
n» 15*^*1 formed man dust qf the 
ground; i. e. made him to be of the 
same material as the dust of the ground, 
so that when he died it might be said 
that he returned or was resolved into 
dust. S trictl y considered the creation of 
a living being from a preexistii^g inert 
substance can scarcely be distinguished 
from a creation out of nothing. The same 
degree of power is requisite in the one 

case as in the other. IS Breathed in-' 

to his nostrils the breath qf life, Heb. , 
0*^*^?! tl7303 breath qf lives; intimating^ 
as some have supposed, that man pos- 
sesses the vegetative life of plants, the 
sensitive life of animals, and that higher 
rational life which distinguishes hu- 
manity. Still it IS not certain that this 
is the import of the plural in this word, 
nor is it possible to say with confidence 
what is. As to the action here attribu- 
ted to the Creator, we are not to sup- 
pose that any such process was actual- 
ly performed by him as breathing into 
the nostrils of the inanimate clay which 
he had moulded into the human form. 
This is evidently spoken after the man- 
ner of men ; and we are merely to un- 
derstand by it a special act of omnipo- 
tence imparting the power of breathing 
or respiration to the animal fabric that 
he had formed, in consequence of 
which it became quickened and con- 
verted to a * living soul,' that is, a living 
and sentient creature. This act is in- 
dicated by the phrase ' breathed into his 
nostrils,* because the fimction of res- 
piration is chiefly visible in this part «f 
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8 f ^"d ^^® LoRD'God plant- 
ed ** a garden ■ eastward in 

m ch. IS. to. In. BL& Ec & isl JqpI a. 
t. iich.&M. 

the human frame. The subject is still 
further considered in the next note. 

' ^ Became a Uving eauL Heb. ^i^n 

C&Sb *^n^1 became to aWoing mnd; an 
idiom of the original properly rendered 
in our versbn. The phrase * living 
■oul' is in the foregoing narrative re- 
peatedly applied to the inferior orders 
of animals which are not considered to 
be possessed of a * soul* in the sense in 
which that term is applied to man. It 
would seem to mean the same, there- 
fore^ when spoken of man that it does 
when spoken of beasts, viz. an anima- 
ted being, a creature possessed of life 
and sensation, and capable of perform- 
ing all the physical functions by which 
animals are disdnguished, as eating, 
drinking, walking, dbc. As to the in- 
tellectual faculties which raise man so 
fiir above the tribes of the brute crea- 
tion, we find no term that expressly des- 
ignates them in any part of the sacred 
narrative. The fact of his being pos- 
sessed of them seems rather to be im- 
^pHed in what is said of his being made 
in the image of God, and in the great- 
er degree of importance attached to the 
circumstances of his creation. Indeed 
it may be remarked that the Scriptures 
generally afibrd much less explicit evi- 
dence of the existence of a sentient im- 
material principle in man, capable of 
living and acdng separate from the body, 
than is usually supposed. Yet favoured 
as the idea is by so many analogies of 
nature and by such strong inductions 
of reason, it would be presumptuous to 
deny the existence of such a principle, 
even though the Scriptures had l^en 
entirely silent on the subject. 

8 Tlu Lord God planted a garden. 
Rather * had planted,' i. e. at some time 
previous. The place of residence was 
fitted up before the intended occupant 
was introduced into it. The original 



• Eden ; and there ' he pat the 
man whom he had formed. 

ch. 4. IC S Klncs If . U. Es. S7. sa p V. IS 



word for * garden,' which properly si^ 
nifies an endoeure^ from a root deno- 
ting proUcHon, is rendered in the S^t. 
by UapaSttof a paradiaCf a term how- ^ 
ever not of Greek or Hebrew, but , 
of Arabic or Persian origin, used to de- { 
note a park, pleasure-garden, or wood- ; 
land enclosure, surrounded by a wall, 
watered by running streams, and 
abounding with fruit and flower trees, 
and other objects fitted to regale the 
senses. Thus Xenoph. (Econom. IV. 
13, ' The king of Persia takes particu- 
lar care, wherever he is, to have gar- 
dens or encloeurea, which are called 
Paradises, full of every thing beautiful 
and good that the earth can produce.' 
The term at length by a natural process 
came to be applied to any peculiarly fisr 
tile or delightful region, and was intro 
duced into the later Hebrew in the form 
of DTlD Pardes, in which it occura 
Neh. 2. 8; rendered ^forest,' and Eccl. 
2. 6. Cant 4. 3, rendered 'orchard.' 
From its denoting a place abounding 
with enchanting scenery, and one 
which in the case of our firat parents 
was the abode of innocence and bliss, 
it became in process of time a meta- 
phorical appellation of heaven, the seat 
of the blessed, 1 Cor. 12. 4. Luke, 23. 
43. The import of the Heb. y\:$ Eden 
is pleasure, intimating the superior 
beauty of the region known by that 
name. As to the true site of this prim- 
itive abode of man, though it has been 
the subject of almost endless discussion 
among the learned, '^ is still involved 
in great obscurity, and an approxima- 
tion to truth is perhaps all that is to be 
expected as the result of the most care- 
ful inquiry. It may, we think, be safe- 
ly assumed that the name Eden des^g* 
nates a place or region which was b9 
denominated in the time of Moses, ra- 
ther than at the time of its occupation 
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9 And oat of the grotind made 
the Lord Gk>d to grow ^eyeiy 
tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for food ; ' the tree of 

q Esek. 3i. 8w r eta. 8. tt. ProY. & in * 11. 
W. Rer.&T. &SL 9,14. 



by its first happy tenants; for why 
should it then have been distinguished 
by a name at all 1 Geographical dis- 
tinctions naturally and neoessaiily arise 
from the settlement of the globe by its 
inhabiunts, but cannot well be con- 
ceived as existing prior to such periods, 
unless the name were given by God 
himself for which we can see no suffi- 
cient reason. The same remark may 
be made of the rivers and the other pla- 
ces mentioned in this connection. They 
ue doubtless to be considered as post- 
dilarianand not as ante-diluvian names. 
the site of Eden therefore is to be 
determined by determining, as far as 
possible, the respective positions of the 
a4jacent streams and regions, an attempt 
tt which is made in a subsequent note. 

^f Eastward in Eden. Heb. tJlptt 

*)193 in Eden from, or ai^ Uu eatt, or 
toBtward. Eden, we suppose, was a 
reglionofvery considerable extent, while 
the garden was a smaller tract embra- 
ced within its b'mits. The object of the 
sacred writer here appears to be to in- 
dicate the p<](f ition of the garden, not 
only in reference to the country in 
which Moses dwelt when the history 
ivas written, but also in reference to the 
territory of Eden itself; it was simated 
in the eaeUrly part of that highly &- 
vored land. That this, was a widely 
extended region is to be inferred not on- 
ly from what is said of the several riv- 
ers by which it was bounded or travers- 
sd, but from the fact that several places 
of the name of Eden, yet remote from 
each other, lay a traditional claim to 
having been the primeval seat of the 
human race. Probably the correct 
mode of adjusting these claims is to 
•appose that the original Eden was a 



life also in the midst of the nr- 
den, 'and the tree of knowledge 
of good and eril. 



region sufficiently large to have embri> 
oed them all. 

9. Every tree ihai wag pUa9anito As 
eight. The garden of Eden, which had 
been planted by the hand of God him- 
self for the residenoe of the happy be- 
ings he had created, was, as its name 
imports, the centre of every terrestrial 
pleasure. The bounty of the Creator 
had stored it with every plant and flow- 
er and tree^ that was pleasant to the 
eye, grateftd to the smdl, or adapted to 
the sustenance of life. In addition to 
this, ample and refreshing streams of 
water, so necessary to the very exist- 
ence of an oriental garden, diiTased a 
perpetual verdure over -its whole extent, 
and imparted to every plant, a beauty, 
vigour, and fertility, pediaps unknown in 
liny other district of the globe. Among 
these goodly productions of the garden, 
two of remarkable charaoter and use 
are distinctly specified. The first was 
the ' tree of life,' an appellation deno- 
ting, in addition to its spiritual or moral 
import, a U/oing tree, just as * oath of 
bond,' is equivalent to * binding oath ;' 
* words of grace,* to 'gracious words ;' 
< vessel of choice,' to * chosen vessel,' 
dbc. It was probably a tree or class of 
trees, of the evergreen species, contin- 
ually flourishing and fruitful, from ita 
possessuig an undecaying vitality. To 
this tree there is evident allusion m the 
description of the heavenly paradise^ 
Rev. 22. 2, in which was the *tres of 
life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, 
and yielded her fruit every month.' In 
both cases it may be presumed that the 
trees were named, in part at least, from 
their common inherent property of per- 
ennial fruit-bearing. But this by no 
means exhausts the full import of the 
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Hm lr«t ^ Ji/b in Edw, 
udoubtadly eoBYcyed to Adam, by 
the ezpreas apiKHntment of the Orator, 
a symbolical meaning, serving as a vis- 
ible sign or pledge of the continuance to 
him of a biased natural life^ as loog as 
he should continue obedient. Regard- 
ed in this light he uodoubtedljr often 
•te of the frail of the tree before his fall, 
not perhaps as a means of sustaining 
life, or of making him immortal, but 
MerrnnenlaUy, as Chiistians now eat 
cf the Lord's supper, to confirm their 
faith in the divine pnmuiies, and at a 
symbol of spiritual blessings imparted 

to the soul. % In tkt midti qf the 

garden. Heb. -pn ^IDS. The phrase 
'in the midst,' as used by the sacred 
writers, ofien signifies merely tm^n cer- 
tain limits, without implying an exact- 
ly central position. Thus Gen. 41. 48, 
Heb. * In the midat of the same (city ;)' 
Rng. in the same. Job, 2. 8, (Heb.) 

* He sat down tit the midat of the ashes ;' 
EIng. among the ashes. Luke, 8. 7, 
(Gr.) *FeU in the midat of thorns;' 
£ng. among thorns. In like manner 
all that is implied here probably is, that 
the tree of life grew v>Wdn the precincts 
of the garden, while it was not found 
without. This is confirmed by Gen* 
3. 22, 23, where the reason given for the 
man's being driven out of the garden is, 
< lest he should put forth his hand and 
take of the tree of life ;' from which the 
inference is natural, that the tree did 

not grow without the garden. IT 

Tree of knowledge qf good and einL 
Gr. * The tree of knowing that which 
may be known of good and evil.' ChaL 

* The tree of whose fruit they that eat 
shall know the difference between good 
and evil.' These paraphrases give 
the sense of the expression. The tree 
was so called because, being appointed 
as a test of obedience, Adam by eating 
of its fruit, would acquire the knowl- 
edge of good by lonng it, and of evil 
by experiencing it. The term knowl- 
tdge in the idiom of the Scriptures usu- 
ally carries with it the idea not only of 



but abo of a praeCi* 
cat feeling or expwimenlUd •enu of tba 
thing known. Thus Ps. 101. 4, < I will 
not know a wicked person ;' i. e. I will 
not have complacency in him. Mat. 
7. 23, < Then will I profiBSS onto them, 
J never knew you ;* i. e. I never appro- 
ved of you. Rom. 7. 7, 'I had not 
known sin but by the law ;' i. e. had 
not experimentally known it.— In th« 
above wmarks we have given what w« 
conceive to be, on the wholes the most 
correct interpretation of the phraser 
' tree of knowledge of good and eviL' 
At the same time it is, perhaps, but just 
to advert to an objection urged against 
this sense of the words by the teamed 
Vitringa, who seldom advances an 
opinbn that is not entitled to great in- 
spect. He argues, that ' to know good 
and evil,' in the language of Scripture^ 
is to underotand the nature of good and 
evil, of tight and wrong, not to exptru- 
ence it; and that the tree therefore 
could not have been so named piolqrti- 
cally from the event For although 
by the fall the original pair had indeed 
fiill experience of sin and misery, yet 
how could it be said that they thereby 
acquired the knowledge of good 7 If it 
be answered * by contrast,' the eiperi- 
enoe of evil havuM; taught them the 
value of those blessings which they had 
lost, this implies that they were previ- 
ously imacquainted with gpod s and not 
only so, but that they experienced good 
by an event from which they only de- 
rived eviL This is indeed a speciona 
objection, and has led some commen- 
tators to understand by the appellatioa 
a tree wiwh woo the test of good and 
evil ; a tree by whieh ourfrst parenio 
would be tried whether they would be 
good or badf or by whith U would ap- 
pear whether they toould obey or disO" 
bey tlu commands qf their Creator. 
From the whole tenor of the history it 
would appear, it is said, that the ties 
of knowledge was appointed to be the 
test of Adam's fidelity to his Creator, 
and-conseauentiv was so called ^.^lom 
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10 And a rirer went out of 
Eden to water the garden : and 



Go^9 knowing hy ft« remiU whether 
he would cleave to good or make choice 
of evil. This view of the import of the 
terms it woald not perhape be very ea- 
sy to set aside, were it not for the lan- 
guage of ch. 3. 'JSStf * Behold, the man is 
become as one of us, to know good 
and evil.' Here the 'knowing* is clear- 
ly attributed to Adam and not to God, 
and as this waa the reeult of eatmg of 
that particular tree, we know not how 
to avoid the conclusion that such is 
the meaning of the appellation, via. that 
it was a tree by which Adanv ahould 
knoWf instead of being knovnu—lx is not 
perhaps necessary to suppose that there 
were' barely two individual trees of the 
species abovementioned. Tlie ' term 
tru is repeatedly used as a noun of 
multitude, implying many treea (see on 
Gen. 3. 2), and we suppose that the 
trees here spoken of were in fkct two 
ditUnd speeieB of iree», which the Cre- 
ator saw fit to appropriate to this pe- 
culiar use. They were probably inter- 
Bpetsed here and there diroughout the 
garden, so that Adam in traveraing the 
delightful region would frequently meet 
with them, and thus be constantly re- 
minded of the terms on which he held 
his happineaa. While he was at full lib- 
erty to pluck and eiijoy the fruit of the 
one, he was to consider himself forbid- 
den by the most awful sanctions from 
putting forth his hand to the other. 

10. A river went out qf Eden to wa* 
ter ihe garden. The language here is 
peculiar, and such as we should scarce- 
ly expect, if the common opinion re- 
specting the topognqshy of the garden 
be correct. For as the garden itself 
was within the limits of Eden, why 
should it be said that a river went out 
of Eden in order to water \i1 This 
can only be explained on the aupposi- 
tion that Eden, compared with the gar- 
den, was SQ large a tract of country, 



from thence it wu parted, uid 
became into four heads. 



that it might be aaid, that the ihrar or 
rivers flowed out of it, which in their 
course ran through the Paradisaic an^ 
closure. With Ifichaelia, Jahn, and 
other distinguished critics^ we are in* 
dined to consider the word * river,' 
here as a collective singular for the phi- 
ral, one of the commoneat idioma of 
the Hebrew, implsrin^ that not one on- 
ly, but a number of rivsrs, viz. the four 
afterwarda specified, flowed in differsnt 
directions about the garden or through 
it. We are led to thia oondaaion from 
the extreme difi\culty of identifying any 
place in the region of the Euphrates 
which anawera fully to the locahtiea 
here given.— After all, it is^ we think, 
not improbable that the worj^ rendered 
'went out* really impliea rUIng or 
springing out of the ground, the de- 
aign of Moses being here simply to 
inform the reader that theae rivers mi- 
ginaUd in the diatrict of Eden, and 
consequently afibrded an abundant 
aource of irrigation. That the Heb. 
term KS*^ to go forth is used in the 
sense of iatuing or springing fortik 
from the earth, eapedally aa applied to 
plants, and streams of water ia unquea* 
donable. See 1 Kings, 6. 13. Is. IL 
1. Job, 14. 2. Deut. a 7. Is. 41. la 

^ Prom thence it liww parted, Heb. 

^'\t*^ t31D^1- If but a aingle river be 
here intended, the partition apoken of 
must have commenced immediately 
upon its leaving the garden, and at the 
same time not very far fix>m its mouth t 
for although it ia not unuaual for a 
large river to discharge itself by several 
distinct outlets into theaea, like the Nile 
and the Qanges, yet it is very seldom 
that it ia found thua dividing itself in the 
midst of its course, and far in the inte- 
rior of the country through which it 
flowa. But it utterly confounds all that 
ia known of eaatem geography to make 
the Euphrates and the Tigria phort 
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11 The name of the first if Pi- 
son: that is it which compasseth 



branches of a brger iiTer on which the 
gaideowaaatuated. We an constrain- 
ed, thereforei to reject the idea of but 
a aingU rvctr betnv intended. We 
adopt also the opinion, that the phrase 
'from thence' (fiOTa muiuham) is in- 
dicative ratho" of time than of place ; 
a sense which it undoubtedly nas in the 
following among other passages, Hos. 
2. 15, *And I will give her vineyards 
fromiktnctiiatyd)' i. e. Irom that time, 
afterwards. Is. 65. '^0, * There shall 
b.* no more Ounce (siDt) an infant of 
days,' L e. from that time. Thus in- 
terpreted the historian's meaning is 
•imply, that from the beginning four 
considerable rivers, including the three 
principal in central Asia, flowed over 
or along the pleasant land of Eden, 
by means of whidi, or some of their 
branches, the enclosure of the garden 
was wateved and fertilized; that at the 
tune of which be speaks neither the 
region (tf Eden, nor the riven them- 
selves weredistinguished by namts ; but 
that ajUrwarda (DTD73) at a period in- 
definitely subsequent, geographical dis- 
tinctions arose, the extensive tract was 
divided into minor portions, aud the 
rivers were 'parted,' that ip, ojuigned 
in geogratphxcal reckoning to particular 
districts or territories embraced in the 
larger original whole. These rivers 
thus * parted' were afterwards known 
by the names which he proceeds to spe- 
cify, and by the designation of which 
he would help the reader to understand 
the true topography of the primitive 
Eden. As to a physical partition or 
division of a single river into dii&rent 
channels or courses, it is by no means 
necessarily implied in the import of the 
original wdrd. It is the proper term 
for expressing that kind of wnxcnU^mal 
mUUmtnt which we underatand by it 

See note on Gen* 25. 23. m Became 

ifUo /our headt. That 1% came to be 



"the whole land of HaTilah, where 
there is gold ; 



uelLsaiS. 



known or distinguished as fear prmd' 
pal rivers, four capital stnams ; a pra- 
vailing sense of the word * head' m the 
original, denoting the ehitf or principal 
of aay thing to which it is applied. As 
to the sense of eoureea or Jcuniam- 
htadey it is supported by no instance 
whatever of such an usage. It is here 
cleariy synomynous with 'river,' as ap- 
pean from v. 13, where it is said that 
* the name of the second river' — one of 
the abovementioned heads — * is Gihon.' 
11. The name of the Jbret is IHson* 
The name of the firat river, not the first 
head, v. 13. It was so called finom the 
mulli iu de, increace, or volumt of its 
waters. Accordingly, the author of 
Eodeaasticus, ch. 24. 2S^ in allusion to 
this etymology, says of God, ' He fill- 
eth all things with his wisdom as PS- 
eon.* As the names of the two fint riv- 
en here mentioned have long since be- 
come obsolete^ they can only be deter- 
mined by settling the locality of the 
countries to which they an adjacent, 
and even this is a matter of no small 
difficulty from our- yet imperfect 
knowledge of the geography of the 

East. m WhUh compaeteih. The 

original word does not always sigmfy 
to endrde or «urroimcI, but sometimes 
merely to paea along by the side of, to 
meander or wind its way through. It 
occura Josh. 16. 3 and 6. 16, when it 
is properly rendered passed along and 
passed by ; in which sense it is* proba- 

bly to be taken here. ^f The vhoU 

land qf Bavilah, So called from the 
name of its first and most distinguished 
occupant, like ' land of Ashur,' * land of 
Edom,' 'land of Zebulon,' ^te. all so 
named from the individuals by whom 
they were settled. There were two 
persons of the name of Ilavilah, one the 
son of Cush, the son of Ham, Gen. 10, 
7, whose territory lay in Arabia, near 
the Penian Gul^ Gen. 25. la 1 Sam. 
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12 Afid the gold of that land U 
good : " there is bdelliam and the 
onyz-stoae. 



wNumlKlLr. 



15. 17. Bat from the absence of any 
liver of note in this region, though it 
was indeed somewhat distingaished for 
its treasures of gold and precious stones, 
it is hanUy probable that this is the 
Haviiafa here intended. The other per- 
son of this name, €ren. 10. 29, was the 
son of Joktan of the race of Shem. 
His possessions fe}l to him to the east 
of Persia in the country watered by the 
Indus, in or near the region afterwards 
termed Cabuly which might, through 
the oriental pronunciation, be easily 
derived from HavUah, He was broth- 
er to Ophir, whose land was celebrated 
for gold, and the English editor of Cal- 
met, with other eminent geographers, 
is of opinion that the ships of Solomon 
in sailing to Ophir ascended the Indus. 
The two brothers may be supposed to 
have settled near together, and if so, the 
hypothesis is very probablej that the 
ancient Pison was no other than the 
modem Indus. And how well this riv- 
er is entitled to the appellation ofaJmn- 
dant vdll appear from the remarks of 
Mr. Bumes who has devoted a chapter 
to a comparison of the Indus and the 
Ganges in respect to the quantity of 
water which they severally discharge 
into the sea. * It appears from Mr. G. 
A. Prinsep's essay, that in the month 
of April, the Ganges discharges, at 
Sicriguli, about 21,500 cubic feet of wa- 
ter in a second. The average breadth 
of the river at that place is given at 
5000 feet, which is also the velocity in 
a second of time : while Its average 
dq)th does not exceed three feet. In 
the middle of April, I found the Indus 
atTatta to have a breadth of 670 yards, 
and to be running with a velocity of 
two miles and a half an hour. It hap- 
pens that the banks are steep on both 
■ides of the river in this part of its 



13 And the name of the second 
river is Gihon : the aame is it 
that compasseth the whole land 
of Ethiopia. 



course : so that the soundings, which 
amount to fifteen feet, are regular from 
shore to shore, if we except a few yards 
on either side, where the water is sdU. 
This data would give a discharge of 
110,500 cubic feet per second; but by 
Buat's equations for the diminished ve- 
locity of the stream near the bed, com* 
pared with that of the surface, it wocdd 
be decreased to 93,465 cubic feet. Some 
further deduction should be made for 
the diminished depth towards the 
shores : and 80,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond may be taken as a flair rate of dis- 
charge of the Indus in the month of 
April. From what has been above sta* 
ted, it will be seen that the Indus, in 
discharging the' enormous volume of 
80,000 cubic feet of water in a second, 
exceeds by four times the size of the 
Ghinges in the dry season, and nearly 
equals the great American river, the 
Mississippi' TS-avdt into Bokkara^ 
Vol. I. pp. 137, 138. On the east, there- 
fore, we consider the land of Eden to 
have extended to the borders of India, 
and in accordance with this theTargum 
of Jonathan renders the verse, 'The 
name of the first river is Phison, which 
environs (L e. runs along) the whole 
land of India, where there is gold, and 
the gold of that land is excellent.' 

12. The gold of thai land is good. 
That is, fine, precious, of superlative 
excellence. Thus 2 Chron. 3. 5, * And 
the greater house he ceiled with fir-tree, 
which he overlaid with Jine gold (Heb. 

good gold).* IT TTiere is hdellium, 

Heb. nbl2 hedolahh. Of the many 
opinions respecting the true import of 
the original Hebrew term the most 
probable is, that it stands for the pearl. 
Some indeed contend for its being a re* 
sinous aromatic gum, exuding from a 
certain species of tree, and used as in« 
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Birt «e adopl the 
not only becmvae the 



I faii% bat foe ttBother 

n. MOM8«k9Gri- 

famg the BMima Num. 11. 7, my that 
'it was like the eead of ooiiuider, and 
the oolour theraof as the ookxir of MeB- 
tuau* Bat we know fiom another pas- 
sage Ex. 16. 14k SI, that die manna 
was whiter which conoponds with the 
coloor of the pearL Bat neither the 
nmnd shape of the ooiiander seed nor 
the white ookiar of the manna oonea- 
pond with the aromatic gam which has 
received the name of bdellium. The 
peail thoefore is ondoobtedly meant; 
and it is well known that theahoies of ; 
the Peraiao golf and the Indiui ocean, 
along which the proTinoe of Havi- 
lah lay, produce finer pearls and in 
greater abundance than any other place 

in the « orkL % And Uu onyx-^Unu. 

Heb. Tanc Hicham. All that is known 
with certainty of this substance is. that 
it was a precauua stone, probably a kind 
of flesh- coloured agate, resembling the 
human nail ; whence it is rendered in 
the Greek ova^ imjfXt i. e. naiL It iselse- 
where translated beryl^ and was one of 
the gems in which the names of the 
twdve tribes were engraTen and borne 
on the breast-plate of the High Piiest, 
Ez.2a9,ia 

13. ITtename qf Outctmd rittr U 
GUum. A name importing in the origi- 
nal eruption of vaUn. The identity 
of this river, like that of the former, 
can be determined only by fixing the 
site of the country to which it was con- 
tiguous. % T7u »anu ia it that com- 

passelh the whole land of Ethiopia. 
Heb. Mand of Cash.* Our English 
translators, following the example of 
the Septusgint, have generally rendered 
Cush by Ethiopia^ as though but one 
coimtry were intended. Such howev- 
er is not the &ct, and a want of atten- 
tion to this will involve some places of 
Scripture in inextricable confusion. As 
the diflerent descendants of Cufih, the 



aon of H—, apwdthem a e lwa, by va- 
riovB n 101818, over ooantries widely 
arparsied fiom each other, the general 
term appears to have been employed by 
the Hebrews to denote all the countries 
^Ik i wm / k, an exiensive region spread- 
ingahmg the aonihem coast of Asia, 
from the Paaian golf westward, and 
the eastetn coast of Africa, embracing 
parnoolarly all those races of people 
distingviahed by the black or dusky 
ookNir of their skin; a cfaaiacteristie 
pointed oot in the very etjrmology of 
the word Eikiapt which signifies dark 
fmou The name of the country tho^ 
fore is well rendered by Luther MiA- 
rcaiond; i e. Uulaatdi^ fKt blaeke, as 
it appears from a paasage in Joemiah, 
ch. 13. 73, *Can the Ethiopian (Heb. 
Cushite) change his skin?,' that the 
term Gukiie was synonymous with 
( man of ooloar.' Of these the inhabit- 
ants of Egypt and East Afiica general- 
ly were the most remarkable, and 
thottgti many of the race were settled 
in the southern parts of Arabia along 
the coasts of the Red sea, we seem to 
be guided by this circumstance to fix 
upon the Nile as the river intended by 
the Gihon: and it is a circumstance 
peculiariy worthy of notice, that the 
editor of Calmet remarks in the ar- 
ticle on the 'Nile,' that 'the inhabitants 
of the kidgdom of Goiam call this river 
Gihon.' {BobuMon's Calmet, p. 702). 
This view of the subject, it ie adjotiiited, 
represents the ancient Eden as a very 
widely extended toritory, reaching from 
the Indus on the east, to the Nile and 
the Meditoanean on the west, and in- 
cluding the intermediate countries. But 
we perceive nothing in the letter of the 
narrative or the reason of the thing 
which compels us to regard it as pecu- 
liarly small, nor do we think it possible* 
without violently wresting the language 
of Moses and assuming the most gra- 
tuitous hypotheses, to make the tract 
of Eden any other than a large one. 
As to the garden itself the reader may, 
if he chooser, oonceiye it to have been 
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14 ADd the name of the third 
riirer is 'Hiddekel: that w it 
which goeth toward the east of 
Assyria. And the fourth river is 
Euphrates. 

zDan. 10. 4^ 

a district of only a few miles or even 
acres in extent.— Since penning the 
above, the writer has had the pleasure 
to find that nearly every position here 
taken in regard to the topography of 
Eden is unequivocally confirmed by 
the authority of the eminent lexicogra- 
pher Gtesenius. He too maintains that 
the Pison is the Indus, the Gihon 
the Nile, and that Havilah was situated 
on the borders of India. See the arti- 
cles in his Lexicon on these different 
names. 

14. T%e name of the third river is 
Hiddekel. This is compounded of two 
words implying lightness and velocity, 
and pointing consequently to a stream 
distinguished by a rapid current. That 
such is the Tigris, universally under- 
stood jto be meant by the Hiddekel, ap- 
' pears fi-om the testimony of both an- 
cient and modern writers. Pliny ex- 
pressly says, 'The Tigris is so called 
irom its celerity.^ In the oriental ver- 
ions it is callei^ Diglath or DiklaUi^ of 
which the derivation is thus traced from 
HiddekeIi~Heb. Hiddekel; Syr. Hidkal- 
to, whence by dropping the first sylla- 
ble, Dekalto ; whence Diglitho, Diglith, 
Diglath ;irom Diglath or Diglith comes 
Tiglith, Tigrith, Tigris, the I and r, and 
Qi and s in the oriental languages being 
frequently interchanged for each other. 
This river, as is well known, is a branch 
of the Euphrates. A particular descrip- 
tion must be sought from the works of 

geographers. IF Which goeth toward 

the east of Assyria. Rather, Heb. 
ITTD* n?31p "^inn goeth be/ore Ashur 
or Assyria. The Tigris does not 
nm toward the east of the region of 
Assyria, but washes it on the west, and 
6 



15 And the Lord Qod took the 
man, and r put him into the grar- 
den of Eden, to dress it, and to 
keep it. 



therefore in respect to the place where 
Moses wrote may be said to have been 
before it, which is in several instances 
the undoubted sense of the original. 

IT TJu fourth river is Euphrates. 

Heb. ti*iB Pherathj whence it is uni- 
versally called by the present inhabit- 
ants of the East the Phrat. The name 
* Euphrates' is supposed to be com- 
pounded of two words * Hu' and • Phe- 
rath' (Heb. n^b filin) signifying 'this 
is Pherath,' as if in answer to a ques- 
tion respecting the name of the river. 
This was too noted a stream in the 
time of Moses to require any addition- 
al specification, and therefore he says 
nothing about the countries which it 
bordered, as he does of the others. The 
Euphrates is frequently called in the 
Scriptures by way of emphasis tne 
river,' and ' the great river,' Ps. 72. 8. 
Deut. 1. 7.— If the view above given of 
the topography of Eden be correct, it 
will be seen that it embraced the fairest 
portion of Asia besides a part of AfricSi 
comprising the countries at present 
known as Cabul, Persia, Armenia, Kur- 
distan, Syria, Arabia, Abyssinia, and 
Egypt. The garden, however, which 
is said to have been 'eastward in Eden,* 
was probably situated somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the Euphrates^ 
probably not far from the site of Baby- 
lon, a region nearer its eastern than its 
western limits ; but the exact position 
it is probably vain to attempt to deter- 
mine. 

15. T^c Ltord God took (he man. 
The historian now resumes the thread 
of the narrative, which had been bro- 
ken off V. 7, in order to introduce, by 
way of parenthesis, the description (tf 
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16 And the Lord God com- 
manded the man, saying, Of ev- 
ery tree of the garden thuu may- 
est freely eat : 

17 'But of the tree of the 



sver.H 



the garden and its localities. By God's 
taking the man is to be understood, not 
a physical lifting him up and putting him 
down in the garden, but simply his ex- 
erting an injluence upon him which 
induced him, in the exercise of his free 
agency, to go. He went in conse- 
quence of a secret impulse or an open 
command of his Maker. So it is said 
Josh. 24. 3, of Abraham's leaving the 
place of his nativity, that God took him 
and led him into Canaan. See note in 

loc. IT And put him into the garden. 

Heb. inna"* made htm to stay ^ or abide; 
somewhat improperly rendered *pul.' 

IT To dress ii and to keep it. That 

is, to till, to cultivate the ground, to 
bestow labour in sowing, planting, rear- 
ing, and training the various vegetable 
productions which might be necessary 
for his subsistence, or tend to beautify 
still farther the paradise of pleasure in 
which he was placed. Man, even in a 
state of innocence and surrounded by 
all the external sources of happiness 
was not. to pass his time in indolent re- 
pose. By the very constitution of his 
animal frame, exercise of some kind 
was absolutely essential to him, and a 
peculiar honor is put upon the pursuits 
of agriculture by their being appointed 
as the occupation of the head of the hu- 
man race in his primeval state. Sim- 
ple labour in the tillage of the earth 
was not a part of the curse incurred by 
transgression, but was the destiny of 
man from the first. It was labouring 
in toil and sorrow, exhausting and 
wearing out the physical energies by 
the hardships of the field, which con- 
•dtuted the bitterness of that part of 



knowledge of good and evil, 
* thou xshalt not eat of it : for in 
the day that thou eatest thereof 
** thou shalt surely die. 



a ch. 3. 1. 3, 11, 17. b ch. 3. 3, 10. Rom. t. & 
1 Cor. 15. 66. Jam. 1. 15. i John 8. 16. 



Adam's sentence. His labour other- 
wise would have been a mere pleasant 
recreation. By his being appointed to 
* keep' as well as to ' dress' the gardeUj 
may be meant either that he was to 
guard it from the depredations of the 
wilder class of beasts, or, in a different 
sense, to preserve it^ to maintain posses' 
sum qf it, by continuing obedient and 
not doing any thing to forfeit it. Viewed 
in this hght, the precept must be taken 
in immediate connection with what fol- 
lows. 

16. llie Lord God commanded At 
man* Although the creation of the wo- 
man has not yet been expressly detail- 
ed, it is still evident fi-om the result that 
she also was embraced in the prohibi- 
tion, and this makes it probable that 
the prohibition itself was not given till 
after her formation. The exact order 
of time is frequently departed from in 
the sacred narrative, and probably in 
the present instance. It wou]d seem 
that the work of the sixth day was, (1.) 
The creation of Adam and the placing 
him in the garden. (2.) The bringing 
before him the animal tribes that he 
might bestow upon them appropriate 
names. (3.) The creation of the wo- 
man. (4.) The grant of all the trees of 
ihe garden for food with the exception 
of the one here forbidden. But the last 
is apparently by ifray of anticipation 
mentioned out of its due order. 

17. Thau shalt not eat qfxL By this 
prohibition the Creator saw fit to ap- 
point a special teat of obedience to the 
creature he had formed. Although by 
the very law of his nature he was bound 
to love, honour, and obey his Maker, 
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18 If And the Lord God said, 
Jtisnot good that the man should 
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and was moreover disposed to do it, yet 
as an intimation of God's sovereign 
dominion over all his works, -and to 
give to Adam a stilt more impressive 
sense of his dependance, he was pleas- 
ed to adopt the method of positive in- 
sHiutum or arbitrary enactment^ by 
which to make trial of his obedience as 
a free moral agent. This was a pro- 
ceeding altogether wise in itself worthy 
of God, and advantageous to man ; for 
the inference woiild seem to be inevita- 
ble, that in case he had stood the test 
and come out steadfast from the ap- 
/ pointed ordeal, his rewards would have 
been proportioned to the conflict, and 
thai he, together with his posterity, 
would have been confirmed in a holy 
and happy state secure from ever after- 
wards falling by transgression. As to 
the particular injunction laid upon Ad- 
am, it has indeed often been cavilled at as 
absurd and derogatory to the Supreme 
Being. But as the perfections of- the 
Ddty demand obedience from all his ra- 
tional creatures, sonuthing must have 
been enjoined upon our first parents as 
a test of their fidelity. It could not, 
however, be any moral obligation like 
those in the Decalogue, there being no 
opportunity under the cu-cumstances in 
which man was placed in Paradise, of 
violating the moral law j and the com- 
mand not to eat of a particular tree was 
an easy prohibition, when free indul- 
gence in all other fruits was granted ; 
while it was a suitable test of Adam's 
fidelity, inasmuch as it was placed in 
the gaiden with him, apd gave him ev- 
ery moment an opportunity of testify- 
ing his obedience by abstaining from it. 
The infringement of this injunction was 
therefore an act of du-ect rebeiUon 
against the sovereign authority of the 
C^tor, and was accordingly justfy 



be alone ; « I will make him an 
help meet for him. 

c ch. 8. la. 1 Cor. u. t. l Tim. s. Ul 



punished with all the evil results that 
followed.— IT In the day that thou eat- 
est thtreqf th4m ahaU surely die. H^. 
tT'Tan m^ dying thou shall die. Or. 
* Thou shalt die the death.* Implying 
by the utmost emphasis of expression 
the absolute certainty of the punish- 
ment denounced. The threatening we 
suppose to have embraced all the evils 
spiritual, temporal, and eternal, which 
we learn elsewhere to be included in 
term death as a punishment for sin. 
The meaning is not that temporal death 
should be inflicted the same literal day 
on which the ofifence was committed, 
but on the day of his eating he was to 
become dead in trespasses and sins; 
the seeds of decay and dissolution were 
to become sown in his body, which 
should thenceforth become mortal^ and 
finally be brought down to the grave ; 
and he should be made liable to what is 
usually understood by the pains of etef' 
nal death in another world. Adam, in- 
deed, might not at the dme have under- 
stood the full import of this dreadfiil 
sentence, having had no experien<% of 
any thing which would enable him to 
do so ; but we are taught by the actual 
result what sense to affix to the terms. 
It is an awful character of sin that it 
draws after 'it consequences of which 
the perpetrator is often very little 
aware, and which nothing but the dole- 
ful event can fiilly disclose. 

18. Not good that man should he 

alone. Heb. i-^aboi^H m-^rrmt: »i 

not good is the being qf the man in 
his separation^ or solitary state. As 
man was originally formed with or- 
gans, faculties, and afifections adapted 
to social intercourse, the Creator saw 
that it was not good^ I e. not fit nor 
convenient, not consistent with his 
highest happiness, not with the pur- 
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19 * And out of the ground the 
Lord Grod formed every beast of 
the field, and every fowl of the 
air, and ' brought them unto Ad- 

e ch. 1. 9B, «. f Pi. 8. •. See ch. 6. 9B. 



poses connected with his creation, that 
he should remain in dreary solitude, a 
stranger to ^e blessings of society, 
having none with whom to share the 
sweet interchange of thought and feel- 
ing, or to partake the cares, occupa- 
tions, and comforts of life. Indeed it 
is scarcely possible to conceive how, 
with the constitution God had given 
him, it would have been possible for 
man to have been happy in Eden itself 
if left to a state of utter loneliness. 
The Creator, therefore, kindly purposed 
to fill this dreary void, to complete what 
was wanting to the felicity of his crea- 
ture, in the formation of a being like 
himself and every way suited to the 

exigencies of his condition. IT An 

help mMt for him. An help or com- 
panion suitable for him. The exact 
rendering of the original is, ' An help 
as before him,* i. e. one corresponding 
to him, one adapted to him, a counter- 
part of himself; one like him in person, 
disposition, and affection, united to him. 
in the tenderest tics, always present 
before him to aid, sympathise with, 
and comfort him ; in a word, a second 
self. Such was the merciful provis- 
ion which the Most High determined 
to make for man that his cup of inno- 
cent bliss might be full.—' This is the 
polite way of speaking of a wife in the 
East, though it must be confessed that 
they associate with this term too much 
of the idea of a servant Does an aged 
person advise a young friend to get 
married ; he will not say, * Seek for a 
wife,' but 'Try to procure a thunivt^ an 
help meet.' A man who repines at his 
■ingle state, says, * I have not any fe- 
male ^{p in my house.' A widower 
lays, * Ah I my children, I have now 



1 to see what be would call 
them ; and whatsoever Adam csdl- 
ed every living creature, that tra« 
the name thereof. 



no female hdp.^ A man, wishing to 
say something to his wife, will address 
her as follows: 'My help mett^ hear 
what I am going to say.' It is worthy 
of observation, that the margin has for 
help meett ' as before him ;' and this 
gives a proper view of her condition, for 
she literally has to stand before her 
husband to serve him on all occasions, 
and especially when he takes his food ; 
she being then his servaut Say to a 
woman, * Leave thy husband !' she will 
reply, *No, no; I will stand before 
him.' Roberts, 

19. Out qf the ground the Jjcrrd God 
formed. Or Heb. * had formed.' This 
verse and the following seem to be in- 
serted here^ immediately prior to the 
account of the woman's formation, in 
order to intimate the necessity thero 
was for a new creation to supply Ad 
am's lack of a companion. On a sur- 
vey of all the animal tribes there was 
none found suitable for the purpose. 
With this, however, was connected 
another reason, to wit, the naming of 
the animals, which is especially men- 
tioned. ^ Brought tliemurUo Adarn. 

That is, conducted them by a secret 
supernatural impulse, as they were af- 
terwards brought to Noah to be gath- 
ered into the ark. This like most otli- 
er parts of the narrative of the crea- 
tion, has been the subject of infidel cav- 
il. It being ascertained, say the object- 
ers, that animals are exclusively adapt- 
ed to the respective regions which they 
inhabit, it would be contrary to their 
nature to leave their indigenous cli- 
mates, and they would not assemble at 
one place. Of course, the account can- 
not be received as a literal fact, but 
must be understood in some mytholQ" 
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g^cal or figurative sense. Thus a mod- 1 ded others ; inasmuch as the ezpret- 



ern materaliBt and skeptic asserts, 'that 
the representations of all animals being 
brought before Adam in the first in- 
stance, and subsequently of their being 
all collected in the ark, if we are to un- 
derstand them as applied to the living 
inhabitants of the whole world, are 
zoologically impossible.' Lawrence^ s 
Lectures on Physiology ^ 5 2, c. i. p. 130. 
Ifby the expression 'zoologically im- 
possible' it be only intended that such 
a concourse of animals could not be 
effected by their own natural instincts, 
no one will doubt the assertion. Sup- 
posing—what by the way really re- 
mains to be proved — that there was 
then the same diversity of climate that 
exists now, we may admit that those 
peculiar to the polar regions, and to the 
torrid zone, would certainly never as- 
semble in any one spot without an im- 
mediate exertion of divine power. But 
he, at whose word the immense variety 
of living animals burst into being, could 
surely bring them together, and, when 
80 congregated, could easily have sup- 
plied them with the means of support. 
Till it can be shown that the Deity 
could not perform, or that tHere could 
be no sufficient reasons for performing, 
such a miracle, objections of this na- 
ture can have no weight. But we may 
be content to take less elevated ground, 
and to understand the passage in a re- 
stricted signification. The Heb. word 
ip kol^ alii it is well known, does not 
invariably mean a^Zin the largest sense, 
but sometimes many or much; and 
that it was designed to be received 
^ith some limitation in" the present 
case is evident from the fishes of the 
sea not being specified, and the inutility 
of giving names to such animals as 
were to inhabit distant regions of the 
globe, and which Adam might never 
afterwards see. It is also uncertain 
whether the assemblage consisted of 
those only which were within the pre- 



sion, ' every beast of the field, and erery 
fowl of the air,' may only denote the 
field and climate of Paradise. . As to 
the reasons of such a proceeding, it may 
have fulfilled a number of benevolent 
purposes, though not particularly men- 
tioned by the sacred historian. (1.) It 
might have been the means of assuring 
Adam of the power and dominton over 
the animal creation with which he was in- 
vested by his Maker ; for when he beheld 
various species of beasts thus coming to 
crouch at his feet, to sport and gambol be- 
fore him, he might conclude that they 
were innoxious, and subjected to his au- 
thority by an overruling power. (2.) By 
such an appoin tment the Almighty might 
design to give him such a knowledge 
of their nature and properties as wae 
requisite in his peculiar situation in the 
inftincy of the world. Had he remain- 
ed ignorant of the ends which they 
were intended to serve, he could not 
have used them to any beneficial or 
valuable purposes. Many years must 
have rolled away before he could have 
learned this by experience ; and it might 
therefore suit the benignity of the Di- 
vine Being to communicate to Adam 
how his dominion over the creatures 
was to be exercised, and how their pow- 
ers and qualities might be made sub- 
servient to the comfort and conven- 
ience of man. (3.) In seems plainly 
intimated by the historian that the as-' 
sembling of so many animals together 
was in part designed to convince Adam 
of his solitary condition, and of the ne- 
cessity of a partner to the completion 
of his happiness. The various species 
of creatures doubtless came in pairs ; he 
saw them adapted to each other in exter- 
nal form and identity of instincts, while 
for himself ' there was not found an 
help meet for him.* Though lord of the 
creation, yet panting for something unr 
possessed; though surrounded with 
living creatures^ yet feeling the listles** 



dncts of the garden of Eden, or indii- 1 nese of soUtude^ he would discern that 
6* 
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hfB alone was destitute of a companion, 
a cheerless and lonely hermit roving 
•midst a wilderness of delights. And 
when he received from the bounty of 
heaven his new-created bride, he would 
be impelled to increased veneration of 
^ bis beneficent Creator. (4.) The im- 
poeidon of names upon the snimal cre- 
ation by their new master, might like- 
wise be intended to call into play the vo- 
cal powers with which he was endowed. 
He must early have acquired the use 
of language, as an associate would have 
been given him in vain, unices they 
could have communicated with each 
other through the medium of speech ; 
they would have been deprived of all 
the pleasures arising from rational and 
■odal intercourse. If language was 
heaven-taught, and certainly the hu- 
man faculties appear unequal to its in- 
vention, no period agrees so well with 
the revelation as that when Adam 
formed the vocabulary of the living 
creatures.— In the above enumeration 
we may not have assigned all the real 
reasons for bringing a part of the animal 
creation to Adam for the purpose speci- 
fied, but we have stated enough to con- 
vince us, that, so for from being objec- 
tionable, it was an instance of Ood's 
indulgent care and tenderness to the 
first man; and consequently that it 
cannot be urged against the literal in- 
terpretation of the history. IT Toeu 

uhcU he would call them. Heb. nj Kn^"* 
ccUl him arU,le. each one of them ; an 
act which implies his being invested with 
sovereignty over them, as is plain from 
what is said of bestowing names, Dan 1. 
7. Num. 32. 38; 42. The phrase, ' to see 
what he would call them,' may be un- 
derstood either of God or of Adam. If 
the first, it is spoken after the manner 
of men, implying not that he would 
thereby receive any new information, 
but simply that a demonatraiion toould 
be made of the extraordinary wisdom 
and sagacity of his creature^ one which 
■hould strikingly impress all. future 



generations* If the second, the mean 
ing evidently is, that they were brought 
to Adam OuU he might »ee by deeply 
contemplating them, by attentively 
studying their nature and properties, 
by observing the peculiar habits and in- 
stincts of the several species, how they 
were most sppropriately to be named. 
To do this correctly so shortly after his 
creation would seem to have reqvired a 
stretch of intelligence absolutely mirac- 
ulous, and we deem it not unlikely that 
he was superhaturally assisted in doing 
it. However ihis may be, it is strenu- 
ously contended by Bochart and others^ 
that the names of the animal tribes 
which we meet with in the Hebrew 
Scriptures are ihe same that Adam 
gave them at the beginning, and these, 
as is well known, are lor the most part 
significant. Joaephussays, *God brought 
to Adam the several species of animals 
exhibiting them to him male and female, 
and he imposed upon them the names 
by which they are even now called.' 
So long, however, as ^he question re- 
specting the claims of the Hebrew to be- 
ing the primitive language remains en- 
compassed with all the difficulties which 
modem researches in comparative phi- 
lology have thrown around it, this 
can be regarded only as an hypothesis^ 
venerable indeed for its antiquity, but 
lacking in that clear evidence which 
alone can command belief in reflecting 
minds. In fact the whole subject of 
language, its origin, development, diver- 
sities, dkc is one which, from its pecu- 
liarly subtle and complex nature, is per- 
haps more calculated to task the pow- 
ers of the human intellect than any 
other which comes within the range of 
its inquiries. A bare entrance has as 
yet been made upon it, as a theme of 

philosophical investigation. H And 

vhaisoeper Adam called every Kving 
creahLfe that woe the name of it. This 
is but another mode of saying, that Ad- 
am's choice of names entirely met the 
divine approbation, so that no necessity 
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20 And Adam gave names to 
all cattle, and to the fowl of the 
air, aod to every heast of the field : 
but for Adam there was not found 
an help meet for him. 

21 And the Loro Grod caused 
a t deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 

« ch. IS. 13. 1 Sam. 98. is. 



existed for changing them in any res- 
pat It was therefore a virtual attest- 
ation to the wonderful wisdom and sa- 
gacity evinced in the transaction. 

20. But for Adam there was not 
found an help meet. The particle 'but' 
here stands adversative to an idea that 
18 implied but not expressed, viz. 
that all the males of the brute creation 
were supplied with mates, but for man 
no such provision had yet been made, 
as among all the animals none was 
found suitable for him.— * All that he 
saw were fit to be his servants, none 
his companions. The same God that 
finds the want supplies it. Rather than 
man's innocency shall want an out- 
ward comfort, God will begin a new 
creation; not out of the. earth, which 
was the matter of man ; not out of the 
Jnfenor creatures which were the ser- 
vants of man ; but of himself for dear- 
Jiess, for equality. Doubtless such was 
Man's power of obedience, that if God 
had bidden him yield up his rib, waking, 
for his use, he had done it cheerfully; 
but the bounty of God was so abso- 
lute, that he would not so much as con- 
sult with man's will to make him hap- 
Py- As man knew not while he vwis 
n»J(fe, 80 shall he not know while his 
other self is made out of him ; that the 
comfort might be greater, which was 
»en before it was expected' Bp, HdU. 

21. Caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
™m. As this deep sleep is said to 
havebeen caused in a supernatural way, 
*e Sept. version is probably correct m 
rendering it extacy or trance, such as 
'Wttlly fell upon the prophets and 



and he slept ; and he took one of 
his ribs, and closed up the flesh 
instead thereof: 

22 And the rib. which the Lord 
God had taken irom man, made 
he a woman, and ^ brought her 
unto the man. 

h Piov. 18. 99L Helir. u. 4. 



others when fiivoured with visions and 
revelations from God. Nor do we see 
any objection to Lightfoot*s supposi- 
tion, that such was the nature of Ad- 
am's sleep at this time, that the whole 
scene of Eve's creation- was presented 
to his imagination in a divinely inspired 
dream : for it is evident from v. 23, that , 
Adam was fully apprized of the circum- 
stances of her origination. IT Took 

one of hia Hbs, &c Whether there 
was some peculiar organization in Ad- 
am in order«to provide for the produc- 
tion of the woman, or God substituted 
another rib for the one taken away, 
we need not inqmre. The account of 
the woman's formation has indeed been 
made the subject of the frequent pro- 
fane cavils of the enemies of revelation ; 
but there is surely nothing in the narra- 
tive calculated to weaken its credibility, 
or to reflect upon the wisdom of the 
Almighty Architect. The miracle is in 
the creation, not in the choice of sub- 
jects to create from. That omnipo- 
tence which bids the embryo grow up 
into the AiU proportion and stature of 
a man, can with equal ease expand the 
smallest atom of nature into the per- 
fect symmetry of the human frame. 
That there was moreover an impor- 
tant mystical meaning intended to be 
conveyed by this mode of formation 
sufficient to vindicate it from all re- 
proach, will appear from a subsequent 
note, see on v. 23. 

22. Made him a woman, Heb. 
mD»i 'p'^ huUded her to a woman / 
whence our bodies are called * houses^' 
Job, 4. 19. 2 Cor. 5. I. IT Asvi 
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23 And Adam said. This ia 
now 1 bone of my bones, and flesh 



I Ch.«V. 14. Judf. IL %. 



. 5. 1. ft U. 18. 



brought htr unto the man. Heb. nsD"^ 
Udf conducted^ that is, presented her to 
the man. Compare the Latin phrase 
duetre uxorenty to Uady he, to marrj^ a 
vife. It can scarcely be supposed that 
she. was, after her formation, taken ^o 
a distance from Adam and then recon- 
ducted into his presence. It is &r more 
rational to understand the term of simply 
presenting her to him on the spot where 
she was created, which was doubtless 
the same where Adam was reposing at 
the time. The word implies, moreover, 
the formal solemn bestowment of her 
in the bonds of the marriage covenant, 
which is hence called ' the covenant of 
God,' Prov. 2. 17, implyi&g that he is 
the author of this sacred institution. 

23. TTiis is now bone of my bones^ 
and Jlesh of my JUah. Heb. D3?5n 
tiait» this is for this time, this once, 
implying that it was only on this 
occa^on that woman was to come into 
being in this manner; thereafter the 
ordinary mode of her production should 
be different. The phrase, * bone of my 
bones, and flesh of my flesh,' points not 
onlyto the woman's origin, but also^ 
to the nearness of the marriage rela- 
' lion, to the partnership and love, that 
was henceforth to subsist between them. 
Their being both as it were of one flesh 
shows that the nuptial state was de- 
signed to be one of the utmost mutual 
tenderness and endearment, and the 
foundation of aflection being thus laid 
in their identity of nature, strongly 
evinces the indissoluble bond of that 
union. The language of Paul more- 
over, Eph. 5. 28, 32, shows that the 
creation and marriage of our first pa- 
rents were intended to be typical of the 
union between Christ and the church ; 
-r-* So ought men to love their wives 



of my flesh : she shall be called 
Woman J because she was ^ takea 
out of man. 

k I Cor. 11. 

as their own bodies: he that lovetb 
his wife, loveth himself. For no man 
ever yet haied his own flesh ; but nour- 
isheth and cherisheth it, even as ths 
Lord the church ; for we are memberq 
of his body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones. For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother and shall 
be joined unto his wife, and they two 
shall be one flesh. Thiis is a great 
mystery; but I speak concerning Christ 
and his church.* On which passage 
Macknight remarks that 'Adam, in 
whom the human race b^ian, was a 
natural image of Christ, in whom the 
human race was to be restored ; and 
his deep sleep, the opening of his side^ 
and the formation of Eve of a rib ta- 
ken out of his side, were fit emblems of 
Christ's death, of the opening of his side 
on the cross, and of the regeneration 
of believers by his death. The love 
which Adam expressed towards Eve^ 
and his union with her in marriage^ 
were lively images of Christ's love to 
believers, and of his eternal imion with 
them in one society after their resur- 
rection. Thus the circumstances which 
accompanied the formation of Eve^ be- 
ing fit emblems of the formation of the 
church, we may suppose that they 
were brought to pass to prefigure that 
great event ; and by prefiguring it, to 
show that it was decreed of Grod, from 
the very beginning.' Com, in loc Thus 
many valuable purposes were answer* 
ed by the creation of Eve from a rib ta- 
ken from the side. of man;, and this 
consideration should fortify our belief 
of the fact as recorded against the scora 

and sarcasms of infidel objectors. 

IT She shall be called woman. That ia^ 
being partaker of my nature she. shall 
be in eflfect called by my name j for 
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24 1 Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife : and 
they shall be one flesh. 

1 eh. 81. 15. P8. 45. 10. Matt 19. 5. Mark 10. 
7. 1 Cor. 0. 16. E|>h. 5. 81. 



the original word for ' woman' is laha 
(nCM)) the feminine of L^ (TD'^fit) mah^ 
and properly signifies, however un- 
couth the sonnd to our oars, man-rusB, 
So in the old Latin vtr, a man^ virot a 
voman, w henoe virago, contracted vtr- 
go, a virgin. The English word teo- 
man, however, will appear a more ap- 
propriate rendering if its Anglo-Saxon 
origin wmnb-man, i. e. female man, be 
borne in mind. It may be remarked 
also that the word * called' both here 
and often elsewhere in the Scriptures is 
properly significant of nature^ as well 
as of HtU. See note on Oen. 32. 28. 

24. TVurefore shall a man Uatthi* 
faHtitr and his motker^ Ac, Whether 
this is to be considered as an inspired 
comment of 'Moses on the language of 
the preceding verse, or as the words 
of Adam himself in continuation, it is 
difficult to determine. If they be sup- 
posed to have been uttered by Adam, 
as he oould as yet have had no idea of 
a father, mother, child, or the relations 
and afiections subsisting between them, 
fhey must have been prompted by im- 
mediate inspiration. But to which- 
soever of them the words are to be as- 
dibed, they are by our Saviour, Mat. 
19. 4--6, evidently referred to as an au- 
thoritative expression of the divine will 
in regard to the institution of marriage. 
It is an explicit declaration that this en- 
dearing union was to be of a more inti- 
mate and sacred nature than any oth- 
er ; that every other was to yield to it, 
and be, as it were, swallowed up in it ; 
that the parties were to deem them- 
selves as entirely and indissolubly uni- 
ted, as if they were in reaUty one per- 
son, one soul, one body; and what can 
convey a more impressive idea of the 



25 " And they wereboth naked, 
the man and his wife, and were 
not " ashamed. 

mc]L8,7,lO,ll. BEzoiLaaaL Ihl«7.S. 



binding nature of this holy covenant, 
than such a declaration! Indeed one 
cannot easily be guilty of a greater out- 
rage against a solemn ordinance Of 
heaven, or infiict a deeper wound upon 
the best interests of society, than to 
treat the marriage tie as any other than 
an indissoluble union between one man 
and one woman. Although it be true 
that God did lor wise reasons and in a 
less enlightened age tolerate for a sea* 
son the practice both of polygamy and 
divorce, yet it is unquestionable that 
both are contrary to the original design 
of the institution, and cannot take 
place without sin on one side or the 
other. As for polygamy, it is clearly 
forbidden by the fact that but a single 
pair only were created, and by the terms 
of the command, that a man snail 
cleave to his wife (not wives) oniy^ 
And as to divorce, although it is au- 
thorized for one reason and but one^ 
yet even in that case it is by no means 
certain that the essential obligation of 
the union, the real vinculum matri' 
mouiii ever can be truly dissolved, not- 
withstanding a separation of the parties 
may take place. In the sight of God 
the sinning husband or the sinning 
wife is still held by the moral bonds of 
the original compact, though thetnno- 
cent party may be at Uberty to marry 
again. 

V 25. And were not ashamed. They 
hsd no consciousness of any thing that 
ought to occasion shame or^ause a 
blush. Shame is a fruit of sm. But 
in the primeval state, such sensations 
were unknown, and the guileless feel- 
ings of infiincy reigned in the bosom of 
innocence. * Clothes are the ensigns of 
our sin and covers of our shame. To 
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CHAPTER III. 

NOW * the serpent was ^ more 
subtle than any beast of the 
field which the Lord God had 

«R«T. ui 0. ft m s. b Blatt 10. it. scorii. a. 

be proud of them is as great a folly as 
for a beggar to be proud of his rags or 
a thief of his halter. As the prisoner 
looking on his irons thinketh on his 
theft, so we looking on oar garments, 
should think on our sins.* — 'Prajyp. 



CHAPTER III. 

The happiness of our first parents in 
Paradise must have far exceeded any 
thing which we can now imagine. 
Formed in the image of God, with all 
then- faculties perfect and their appetites 
In subjection, undisturbed by care, and 
as yet unassailed by temptation, they 
walked with Grod as a man walketh 
with his friend, and enjoyed commun- 
ion with heaven, though their abode was 
Upon earth. There was no cloud upon 
their understanding, no undue bias on 
their will, nothing inordinate in their af- 
fections. As to external comforts, they 
were surrounded by every thing that 
eould minister to then- innocent delight, 
and in the keen relish of their new-cre- 
ated existence, their pure hearts expan- 
ded "with emotions of love, adoration, 
gratitude, and joy, to%vards their boun- 
tiful Creator. But this happiness, 
alas! was of short duration! In the 
present chapter a sad reverse comes 
over the beatific scene which we have 
hitherto contemplated. We are reluc- 
tantly brought forward to that awfiii 
revolution which took place in their 
condition. Henceforth we behold them 
fallen, sinful, degraded, wretched, ruin- 
ed ! Their history now becomes blend- 
od with that of the wicked, and malig- 
nant spirit, who had * left his first es- 
tate' of holiness and bliss, and who, 
by his fiendish arts, having seduced the 
happy pair from their innocence, expo- 
sed them to the wrath of Qod, procur- 



made : and he said unto the wo- 
man. Yea, hath God said, Ye 
shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden ? 



ed their expulsion from Paradise, and 
overwhelmed them with all the unut- 
terable miseries of the fall. 

1. The Berpent Heb. WW nahatk. 
The word ^serpent* in oar language 
comes from the Latin serpoj to cretp^ 
but the Hebrew term has no relation to 
the form or motion or any external at* 
tribute of the serpent. It is a term de- 
scriptive solely of mental properties^ 
being derived from a root signifying to 
seardi or scruHnize closely, to find md 
by experiment, and in some few mstan- 
ces to prttctise divinaiion or augury. 
Gen. 44. 6. Lev. 19. 26. 1 Kings, 20. 33. 
The name therefore is obviously mors 
appropriate, in its original import^ to 
some kind of rational being, than to a 
brute beast or an unintelligent reptile 
And this brings as to the consideration 
of the question respecting the real agent 
o^ agents' to whom the too sucoessful 
temptation of our first parents was ow- 
ing. This has been a point of great 
controversy in all ages, and in the ef- 
forts of learned ingenuity and pervert- 
ed criticism to reduce this part of the 
sacred history to allegory or fiible, even 
the presence of a real natural serpent 
has been denied, and the whole treated 
as a mere figurative or symbolical rep- 
resentation designed to convey under 
expressive emblems obtain great moral 
truths, which it was important for man 
to know. But as to this alternative of 
resolving the present record into an al- 
legory, it creates as many difficulties as 
it removes. For as Horsley well re- 
marks, ' The narrative of this chapter 
must be either all fmn matter of fact, 
or all allegory. It eannot be matter of 
£Bict in one part, and sXtagMm in anoth- 
er. For no writer of trueKl^ry would 
mix plain matter of £ict witb allegory 
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m one continued narrative, without any 
intimation of a transition from the one 
to the other. If therefore any part of 
thffi narrative be matter oi^ct, no part 
of it is allegforical. On the other hand, 
if any part be allegorical, no part is 
naked matter of fact ; and the conse- 
qaenoe of this will be, that every thing 
in every part of the whole narrative 
must be allegorical. If the formation 
«f the woman out of man be allegory, 
the woman must be an allegorical wo- 
man. The man must therefore be an 
allegorical man; for of such a man 
only the allegorical woman will be a 
tteet companion. If the man be alle- 
gorical, his Paradise is an allegorical 
garden; the trees that grew in it, alle- 
gorical trees ; tne rivers that watered it, 
allegorical rivers ; and thus we may as- 
cend to the very beginning of the crea- 
tion, and conclude at last that the heav- 
ens are allegorical heavens, and the 
earth an allegorical earth. Thus the 
whole history of the creation will be an 
allegory, of which the real subject is not 
disclosed, and in this absurdity the 
whole scheme of allegorizing ends.' 
Biblical Criticism, vol. I. pp. 9, 10. 
We may therefore safely rest in the lit- 
enl interpretation of the narrative, 
and assert the presence and the agen- 
cy of a true material serpent. That 
the act attributed to him of uttering 
articulate sounds, was indeed pre- 
eminently wonderful and miraculous, 
no one will hesitate to admit. But a 
simiiar circumstance is unequivocally 
asserted of Balaam's ass. Num. 22. 28, 
and the tnith of the miracle cannot be 
questioned, as it is confirmed by apos- 
tolic authority, 2 Pet. 2. 16. It is there 
said indeed that ^ the Lord opened the 
mouth of the ass,' whei«as in the pres- 
ent narrative it is not said by what 
agency utterance was given to the ser- 
pent ; but the possibility is equal in both 
cases and a due reverence for Scripture, 
would seem to force from us the admis- 
nonthat hen was a real serpent utter- 




ing real words, since the innpired histo- 
rian expressly asserts the fact But 
was this all 1 is there not clear evi- 
dence of the presence also of a higher 
power hitent under the serpen tine form 
and acting through it as an obsequious 
organ 1 Moses, it is tnie^ makes no 
express mention of any such agent, 
but ihoro are plainly some things as- 
cribed by the history to the serpesli 
which do not agree with the properties 
of a mere brute creature. Tlie'seipeot 
has not only the faculty of ^petxsh, but 
he reasons upon matters relating to 
God and man ; he speaks of good and 
evil as if possessed of a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of nature and 
providence ; he argues against the di- 
vine prohibition ; steals upon the wo- 
man with the most alluring artifice, and 
finally persuades her to disobey the in* 
junction. No mere animal, it is evi- 
dent could be capable of itself of what 
is here attributed to the serpent, which 
must consequently have been impelled 
by some superior intelligenl agent who 
used that creature as the passive instru- 
ments of his malignity. Such being 
the case, no doubt can remain as tp 
this agent, for no being, except the 
apostate spirit, could either plan or exe- 
cute the malevolent design of supplant- 
ing primeval innocence, and destroying 
the happiness of paradise. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the nature of 
the sentence which the Lord God, ver. 
14, pronounces upon the serpent, ' Be- 
cause thou hast done this thou art cur- 
sed,'. &c. Here the sentence is plainly 
directed against an intelligent being and 
free agent, who had been guilty of com- 
mitting a crime of enormous character. 
It were ridiculous to suppose the Al- 
mighty in so solemn a manner addres- 
sing only a brute animal incapable of 
moral guilt. Intimations, moreover, 
to the same efiect are found in other 
parts of the sacred volume. Thus our 
Saviour, John, 8. 44, tells the Jews 
that ' they were of their father the dev- 
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9,' and that ' he waa a murderer from 
the beginning,' where he probably al- 
ludes to hie ( eetructive agency in the 
transaction here recorded, as well aeao 
that which he exercised in instigating 
Cain to the murder of Abel. Fur if he 
was * a murderer from the beginning,' 
he must have been so from the earliest 
period in which he could have been 
guilty of this crime ; and he could not 
justly be styled * the father of lies,' if he 
were not the first from whom a lie ev- 
er proceeded. But he plainly acted in 
both these characters at the period re- 
ferred to, and to this our Lord undoubt- 
edly alludes. Again, the Apostle Paul in 
exhorting the Corinthians to beware of 
false teachers, says, * I fear, lest by any 
means, as the serpent beguiled Eve 
through his subtilty, so your minds 
should be corrupted from the simplicity 
that is in Christ.' Here is a compari- 
son between the seduction of the Co- 
rinthians, and the seduction of Eve ; 
and as the former were in no danger of 
being deceived by a mere brute animal, 
Eve cannot be supposed to have been 
beguiled by a mere irrational creature. 
If the serpent in Genesis were nothing 
more than the brute reptile, the com- 
parison is destroyed, but if it were the 
organ of Satan, the comparison is true 
and forcible; that is, there was danger 
lest Satan should deceive the Corinthi- 
an converts through the means of false 
teachers, as he did Eve by means of the 
serpent. That such is the apostle's 
meaning is implied in vs. 13—16, of the 
same chapter; 'For such are false 
apostles, deceitful workers, transform- 
ing themselves into the apostles of 
Christ. And no marvel; for Satan 
himself is transformed into an angel of 
light' We know from Scripture of no 
other period in the history of this arch- 
apostate when the transformation here 
predicated of him is so likely to have ta- 
ken place as that now referred to when 
he perhaps assumed the form of a bright, I 
glorious, and winged seipent, of that | 



kind which in Scripture are called «cr- 
aphs or seraphim, from their lumivmut 
bumingf glowing appearance, an ap- 
pearance that might .very naturally 
have suggested the phrase, * angel ot 
light.' There can be no reasonable 
doubt, therefore, that the devil actuated 
the serpent by which Eve was beguiled, 
and that he was consequently the insti- 
gator of the first sin in Paradise. This 
bang is here designated under the ^>- 
pellation serpent from his inaidunUf 
subtle, and malignant nature, and the 
epithet old is applied to him Rev. 12. 
9, from his having commenced his dia- 
boUcal acts at the creation, and contin- 
ued to practise them through several 
thousand years down to the period of 
that prophecy. He is moreover .else- 
where called Devil from his being a ea- 
lumnicUar, OTalanderer; Satan from his 
b«ng an adversary or hater ; and the 
Wicked One from his general character. 

IT Was Tnore subtle than any beast 

of the Jield, Heb. 611]?. That is, 
more cunmng, wily, insidious. The 
term in its primary import signifies na- 
ked, but like many other Hebrew 
words originally expressive of physical 
properties, it came gradually to be ap- 
plied to certain mental acts or attributes 
of a somewhat analogous nature. 
Wha'tever is naked is more fr^ee from 
impediments, and can therefore act in 
a more unembarrassed, easy, flexible, 
and effective manner than that which 
is hindered and harassed by any kind 
of covering. The transfer of the term, 
therefore, from corp|oreal to intellectual 
operations, as equivalent to expert, 
adroit, possessing quickness of mind, 
discernment, sagacity, either in a good 
or bad sense, is at once natural and ac- 
cordant with the metaphorical usages 
of most ancient tongues. Thus, Heb. 
5. 14. * Who by reason of use have 
their senses exercised (Gr. ytyvftpasfuva 
make naked) to discern both good and 
eviL' It is consequently in numerous 
instances the tenn in the original which 
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the Greek translaiore have repreaented 
by the epithet ^^ovc/xos iHse, and in the 
present passage that version exhibits 
^(tovinoTUTOi mosi wise^ in allusion to 
which our Saviour says to his disciples, 
Wkt, 10. 16, ♦ Be ye vdse ( ^povi/ioi) 
at serpents and harmless as doves.* In 
other cases it is translated by vavovpyot 
cunning, crafty, and in our English ver- 
sion is very often rendered by the epi- 
thet prudent, as ^oy. 12. 16, *A prt*- 
dent man iiQl-^y) covereth shame.' Pro. 
14. S, 'The vrisdom of the frrudeni 
(DT15) is to understand his way'?" 
The verbal root occurs in the sense 
of acting witfi serpentine auhtiUy in 
1 Sam. 23. 22, where in reference to Da- 
vid's hiding himself in lurking places 
and thence making sudden sallies on 
his enemies, it is said, ' It is toid me that 
he deaUth very subtilly (D"l5^ Diy)*' 
In the present case commentators are 
not unanimous in explaining the appli- 
cation of the epithet. Some think that 
it refers both to the animal and the dev- 
il who actuated it ; others, that the ser- 
pent is called * subtle' solely by reason 
of the subtlety of the devil, who used 
it as his instrument, as the tongue is 
said to be wise or crafty when moved 
by a person possessed of these qual. ties. 
ThejTormer of these opinions strikes us 
as the more probable of the two. The 
attribute described pertained, we think, 
both to the primary and the secondary 
agent here employed. At the same 
time, we do not hesitate to admit that 
the dominant and more especial refer- 
ence is to the spiritual rather than the 
natural serpent; for of him msidious 
cunning and malignant subtlety may 
be preeminently predicated. We may 
i^mark also that as far as the epithet 
applies to the material serpent, it is not 
properly characteristic of the reptile 
tribe as at present known to us, as 
this is neither the most sagacious, nor 
thfi most cunning and subtle of the 
teote creation. Except in the mere in- 
itinct of lurking insidiously to attack 
7 



its unwary vietai, aad of aiming to t»- 
cure its head when assanltwi, it is not 
peculiarly distinguished by superior t»- 
tuteness. But its shape and properties 
may not have been originally the same 
as they now are. It is not unlikely 
that a debasing and deteriorating change 
has taken place in consequence of the 
curse pronounced upon it. It is here 
classed among 'the beasts of the field;' 
but if it had then been a vile reptile as 
it now is, it would have been more nat- 
urally ranked among *the creeping 
things,' as the distinction is somewhat 
closely observed in the first chapter of 
Genesis ; and the denunciation, 'Upon 
thy belly shall thou go, and dust shalt 
thou eat all the days of thy life,* would 
seem moreover to import some great 
and remarkable punishment, such at 
least as his being reduced to a mt>re ab- 
ject condition than that in which he 
was created. Accordingly we find a 
general belief both among the ancient 
Jews and the early Christians that the 
serpent before the fall was not only 
gentle and innocuous, but in form and 
appearance among the most beautiful 
of creatures. In Num. 21. 6, it is said 
that 'The Lord sent JUry serpenU 
among the people, and they bit the peo- 
ple; and much people of Israel died.' 
Here the original phrase is D''cn3 
D'^D'ITZJn seraphim or burning serpent*^ 
probably from their resplendent colour, 
in which they resembled an order of 
angelic beings called also seraphs or - 
seraphim. Isaiah also ch. 14. 29, speaks 
of a ♦ flying fiery serpent,' doubtless of 
a similar species. We know therefore 
of no insuperable objection to consider- 
ing the serpent of Eden as a &r mora 
splendid and beautiful creature than the 
common reptile so denominated ; and 
the traditionary comment of Rabbi Be- 
chai may perhaps rest upon solid 
grounds. 'This is the secret (or my# 
tery) of the holy language, that a aei* 
pent is called Cj-|1D taraj^ as an aagrf 
is called DllD sarapki* and then- aflip 
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2 And the woman Mid unto 
the serpent, We may eat of the 
fhiit of the tiees of the garden : 

3 « But of the fruit of the tree 

cck.S.IZ 

qooting Num. 21. 6, he adds, *'nie 
Scripinre calls serpents D*^&*110 mto- 
j)him because they weieiDnin Dll^tl 
•^^Snpn the ofapringqftiu old terperU. 
Understand this as a matter of great 
concernment.' * Which can have no 
meaning, I think, but this ; that the 
devil, whom St. John calls Rev. 12. 9, 
< the old serpent,' in this serpent here 
«poken of counterfeited a glorious ser- 
aphim^ and thereby seduced Eve to 
give credit to him.' Patrick. If this 
then were the primitive form and aspect 
of the serpent, he may have possessed 
m proportionate degree of intelligence, 
and sagacity, and a part of his sentence 
may have consisted in his being degra- 
ded in the scale of creation, not only 
in outward form, but in the inward 
properties here spoken of But of this 
sentence we shall have more to say in a 

subsequent note. IT Said unto the 

voman. Knowing doubtless that she 
was the weaker of the two, and less 
capable of sustaining an assault; and 
taking advantage, moreover, of an op- 
portunity when she was alone, bereft 
of the counsel and succour of her hus- 
band, and consequently still less pre- 
pared to withstand the temptation. 

T Yea hath God said? Heb. "^^ V[H 
fi^ni» *1?S» w it aurdy so that God 
hath said? As the particle * yea' in En- 
glish is generally used as an addition to 
something going before, so the corres- 
ponding Hebrew phrase is one that sel- 
dom occurs at the beginning of a sen- 
tence. The probability therefore is that 
this was not the commencement of his 
Ascourse, but that something which 
the historian does not relate had been 

previously said. ^ Ye shaU not eat 

rf every tree qf the gardeeu The drift 



which it in the midst of the gar- 
den, God hath said. Ye shall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, 
lest ye die. 



of the tempter evidently waay by artful 
iiuinaations, to weaken the authority at 
God's word. * What, is it credible, is it 
possible, that a Being so good, so boun- 
tiful, so mindful of the happiness of his 
creatures, should have laid such an arbi- 
trary command upon you 7— that he 
should have grudged you the enjoyment 
of any part of the ample provision he 
has made for your use and comfort 1~ 
Surely you must have mistaken his 
meaning?' Thus corrupt nature al- 
ways reasons when it craves a forbid- 
den indulgence. It secretly impeaches 
the reasonabUnesM of the divine prs- 
cepts, and finally comes to deny both 
their truth and their existence. 

2. We may eat qf the fruit of the 
trees qf the garden. The first assault 
of the insidious tempter is well sus- 
tamed by the woman, though she would 
probably have acted a still wiser part 
by flying at once and holding no par- 
ley whatever with one who had thus 
assailed her instincdve sense of right. 
It will be observed that lus question, 
from its ambiguous phraseology, .was 
very artfully framed. Without non- 
cing the free grant of all the trees but 
one, he slyly insinuates that they had 
been forbidden the use of every tree 
without exception. * But no,' says the 
woman, * you misinterpret the tenor of 
the command. It is not a prohibition 
of every tree. On the contrary the Cre- 
ator has kindly allowed us the use of 
all the trees, with one single exception. 
We may not eat of the tree in the midst 
of the garden. * 

3. God hath saidy Ye AaU not eat qf 
Uf neither shaU ye tow^ it The phrase, 
* neither shall ye touch it,* does not oc- 
cur in the terms of the original prohibi- 
tion, and some have supposed that the 
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4 ' And the serpent said unto 
the woman, Ye shall not surely 
die : 

5 For God doth know, that in 

d Ter. IS. 9 Cor. 11. 3^ 1 Tim. 2. 14. 



poiBOQ had even now began to work in 
the mind of Eve, and that this was ad- 
ded as a tacit insinuanon of the harsh- 
ness of the command. Bat as in our 
view her innocence was yet incorrupt, 
we cannot well imagine that she should 
knowingly have added to God's word, 
and therefore we deem it more likely 
that she sincerely understood the pro- 
hibition of touching to be involved in 
dutt of eaHngy as the former would nat- 
. urally be the occasion of the latter, and 
80 was carefully to be avoided. And 
^ this exposition of the woman while up- 
M right affords a eood rule to us. If we 
>^ would shun evil, we must shun the ap- 
pearance of it, the occasions of it, every 
avenue that leads to it. To parley with 
temptation is to play with our ruin. In 
all this Eve sinned not nor charged 
God foolishly ; and by thus reciting the 
command in all its entireness, she not 
only vindicated it from the falsification 
and distortion of Satan, who would 
have represented it as capricious and 
tyrannical, but showed that she regar- 
ded it as altogether kind and equitable, 
and such as ought to be implicitly obey- 
ed; first, because God had liberally 
given them the freedom of all the trees 
of the garden with one exception ; and 
secondly, because he had enforced the 
oommand by the terrible threatening of 

death in case of disobedience. ^ Lest 

yt dit. Heb. "^ir^an "p. These words. 
It has been supposed, indicate a secret 
working of the power of temptation ; 
inasmuch as they show a disposition 
on Eve's part to soften the terms in 
which the prohibition had been given. 
While God had said, ' Thou shalt sure- 
ly die,' she in repeating it said, ' lest ye 
die;' thus converting a most positive 
flireatening of instant and certain death 



the day ye eat thereof, then * yoar 
eyes shall be opened ; and ye shall 
be as gods, knowing good and 
evil. 



ever. 7. Acts Sf. is. 



into a gentle caution against a possible 
or probable misfortune, ' Touch noxfor 
fear ye die.' But this construction can 
scarcely be sustained upon philological 
grounds. The Heb. 'p pen frequently 
occurs in connections where it implies 
no doubt, as Ps. 2. 12, * Kiss the son, 
lest {i^) he be angry, and ye perish 
from the way,' &c. Where there era 
so many real grounds for condemning 
Eve's conduct, it is our duty to be cau- 
tious in giving those which are merely 
jyrohlemxUical. 

4. Ye duM not surety die, Heb. * ye 
shall not dying die.' Gr. ' ye shall not 
die the death.' Improving the advan- 
tage he had already gained in securing 
Eve's ear to his suggestions, he pro 
ceeds to question in direct terms the 
grounds of her fears as to the penalty 
threatened. 'It is not so certain as 
you imagine that such a direful conse- 
quence will follow. True, indeed, God 
has said it, but you cannot suppose he 
was really in earnest He made use of 
this language merely as an expedient 
to keep you in awe, or he had some 
mystical meaning in the words different 
from that conveyed by the simple let- 
ters. Do not then give way to such 
unworthy thoughts of an infinitely kind 
and gracious Being. Do not suppose 
that for so trivial an offence as eating 
a little fruit he will doom you to perdi- 
tion, and thus suddenly destroy the 
most excellent work of his hands.' 
Thus the enemy proceeded to impugn 
the divine veracity, charging God with 
nothing short of a lie. And such is usu- 
ally the method adopted by his artfiil 
emissaries. They b^n by suggesting 
doubts, often in the form of specious 
interrogatories, and end in positive as- 
sertions) denying, ridiculing, or openly 
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6 AdcI when the woman Baw 
that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to 



bhsphenoing the divine declarations. In 
allusion to the policy of Sataa on this 
occasion, our Saviour says, John, 8. 44, 
'When hespeaketha lie, he speaketh 
of his own, for he is a liar, and Ou 
father ofUJ Accordingly here, as far 
as we know, is bis first-begoiten lie. 

5. Your eyes shall be opened. Find- 
ing that Eve did not revolt at his impi- 
ous assertions, be rises in his effrontery 
and assumes a tone of direct and open 
blasphemy. Knowing that to an in- 
telligent and holy being nothing was 
80 desirable as knowledge, he boldly 
affirms that there was in the fruit of ilie 
tree a virtue capable of wonderfully en- 
larging her views, so that she and her 
husband should ' become as gods,' and 
possess a self-sufficiency and indepen- 
dence suited to that high character. 
Not only so, he appeals to €rod hira- 
seU; as knowing that this would be the 
case, and blu^phemously insinuates 
that in withholding the fruit from them 
he had been actuated by nothing but 
envy, and a mean jealousy, lest they 
should become as wise and happy as 
himself. In all this there was at the 
same time an artful ambiguity of phrase 
wonderfully calculated to impose upon 
unsuspecting in nocence. His language 
is so constructed that while he meaiU 
one thing, she would naturally under- 
atand another. By * opening the eyes,' 
she understood a farther and higher de- 
gree of wisdom, as the phrase imports, 
Acts, 26. 18. Eph. 1. 18, but he rileant 
it of their perceiving their own niisery 
and feeling remorse of conscience. By 
'being as gods* (Elohim), she probably 
understood the being elevated almost 
to an equality with the Deity himself 
in point of knowledge and dignity; but 
he probably meant it of thejr being 



make one wise ; fht took of the 
fruit thereof, ' and did eat ; an6 
?ave also UDto her husband with 
her, s and he did eat. 

f 1 Tim. 2. M. g ver. 12. 17. 



brought io the condition of the angeki 
that fell as angels are sometime styled 
Elohim, Ps. B. 6. By ' knowing good 
and evil' she doubtless understood a 
kind of divine omniscience, whereas 
his meaning was that they should have 
a wqful experience of the difference be- 
tween good and evil, or between happi- 
ness and misery, such as he himself 
had. The same equivocal character 
distinguished the responses of ths an- 
cient oracles, which were probably the 
special engines of Satan ; and wicked 
deceivers in all ages have employed the 
same diabolical subtlety in the use of 
double senses to compass their ^ids, 
concealing Uie essence of a Us wider 
the semblance of the truth. 

6. When the yeoman eaw. That il^ 
by a close and prying obsonration, by 
gazing upon it with a longing eye^ by 
imagining to herself the gratifieatioD it 
would afford. Thus Achaa mho and 

coveted and took. Josh. 7. 21. f 

Pleaeantto the eye. H^. *adesij«,a 
lust,' L e. something ezoeedingly to be 
longed for. The lust had'now conceiv- 
ed which, as the apostle say, ' bringeth 
forth sin, and sni when it is finished 
bringeth forth death.' James, 1. 15. 

IT Tb make one wiee. That is, it 

the word of the serpent were to be be* 
lieved. This was all the evidence she 
had that the tree was possessed of this 
property. As to its other inviting qual* 
ides, she could be satisfied of them, in a 
measure, by the testimony of her sen- 
ses, but as to its ability to make one 
wise, this she was necessarily obliged 

to take upon trust IT Su took ef 

the fruit ihereqfy and did eat; and 
gave also unto her hueband with Aer, 
and he did eat. Yielding to the soph 
istry of \\ie serpent, and overpoweqpe<} 
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by the alluring aspect of the fruit, and 
tjie hope of attaining superior knowl- 
edge^ the too frail mother of the humaa 
race put forth her band in evil hour to 
the interdicted tree, and thus wrought 
her ruin ! Not only so, * she gave also 
unto her husband with her,' i. e. that 
heffUgfUeat with her; that he might 
participate with her in the act and its 
consequences; and Adam with fatal 
facOity complied; thus consummating 
the dn which * brought death into the 
ivorld and all our woes.' In regard to 
both it was then: own free and uncon- 
Btramed act; for however Satan may 
incite, he cannot compel. They could 
lay the blame of thehr disohdiience 
Qpon no one but themselves, ana look- 
ing to themselves, they could find no 
apology for their crime. By one rash 
act committed against an express com- 
mand, and under cn-cumstanoes of the 
highest enormity, they lifted the flood- 
gate which has poured in a deluge of 
miseries upon the world. Besides the 
loss to themselves of the image and fa- 
vour of God, remorse of conscience, 
szpulsion from Eden, the curse of toil, 
sorrow, and sickness, and thcBentence 
of death to body and soul ; all the sins, 
BoiTerings, crimes, and woes which have 
afflicted the^earth in its countless mil- 
lions of inhabitants from that day to 
this, are to be traced to that transgres- 
sbn as their fountain-head. The lim- 
ited grasp of the mind of man is not 
ftdeqaate to take in the length and 
breadth and fearful extent of the evil 
which has thus been entailed upon the 
human family— an evil running paral- 
lel with the present life and reaching 
forward into an unmeasured eternity I 
—Ad event so awfully disastrous in its 
immediate and its remoter consequen- 
ces, especially when viewed in connec- 
tion with the divine attributes, natural- 
ly gives rise to many anxious inquiries 
which we may find it difficult to an- 
swer. We are prone to ask why, in the 
fiill foresight of such a result, God 
ihoold have permitted man to be thus 
7* 



tempted, thus overcome^ tod thus in- 
volved in sin, misery, and death, when 
he could easily have prevented it 1 BuC 
the true question is, whetLer he could 
have prevented it without doing vie- 
lence to the nature of man as a free 
agent, and consistently with the great 
ends which he had proposed to himself 
in hi* creation. By his very oonstita- 
tion he was endowed with free will, 
and therefore liable to temptation and 
transgression ; and infinite wisdom 
foresaw that it would be productive of 
more ultimate good that man should 
be made a free moral being, though he 
might abuse his freedom, than that he 
should be made otherwise. He there- 
fore created him, as Milton happily ex- 
presses it :— 
SufBcieDt to have stood, bat free to fidl. 

And having placed him in a state of 
probation^ surrounded by motives of 
which some induced to obedience and 
some to disobedience, but with perfect 
liberty of choice, an easy duty was en- 
joined, and the penalty of transgression 
laid before him. He had abundant 
power and abilities to enable him to 
stand the test He was under no com- 
pulsion to disobey. . His Maker had set 
life and death before him, and left it to 
his own unforced volition which to 
choose. Had omnipotence interposed 
in these circumstances and exercised a 
supernatural influence upon his freedom 
of will to prevent his sin, he had there- 
by destroyed the foundation of all the 
merit of obedience, and put it out of his 
power to make any trial of him at all. 
Ic would have been to govern him not 
as a /"ree, but as a necessary agent, and 
any reward for his conduct would in 
thai case have been as absurd as to re- 
ward the sun for shining, or the rivers 
for running into the ocean. Man there 
foie feU not by any inevitable necessi 
ty, but by the abuse of his free agency » 
and to say that God did not interpose 
to prevent it, is merely to say that he did 
not see fit to do violence to the moral 
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7 And ^ the eyes or them both 
were opened, i and they knew 

h T«r. s.^ 1 cb. s. SB. 

nature of the being he formed, but left it 
to be iofluenoed according to the laws 
to which he had made it eubject. And 
this he did becauae he aaw, that in its 

^ bearinga on the vaat acheme of hia gov- 
ernment, this oourae would tend finally 
to produce a fiir greater degree of glory 
to himself and of bappinesa to his crea- 
tures than any other. And even with 
our present imperfect vision, aided by 
the light of Chriatiaoity, we are able to 
discover some signal benefits arising 
fix>ra that catastrophe which to a super- 
ficial view might appear firaught only 
with fatal and unhappy consequences. 

_ For had not Adam fallen, Chriat would 
not have redeemed mankind. Had 
there been no ainners, there oould have 
been no Redeemer, and no redemption. 
The mercy of God, the most engaging 
of all his attr lutes, and the consum- 
mation of all his excellence, would have 
been unknown to the universe. AU 
the blessings bestowed on mankind 
would have been the reward of the obe- 
dience of Adam and his posterity. But 
Ae blessings bestowed on glorified 
saints are rewards of the obedience of 
the Son of Grod. These rewards could 
not have been given, had not Christ 
obeyed; and Christ oould not have 
obeyed had he not become the substi- 
tute for sinners and the Aediator be- 
tween Glod and apostate creatures. We 
may see therefore that the glory of the 
divine perfections is more advanta- 
geously displayed by the grand acheme 
of human ledempdon than it could have 
been by the uninterrupted innocence of 
the first man. We are moreover, capa- 
ble m thia way of attaining higher hap- 
piness than if onr first parents had con- 
tinued in their integrity. The terres- 
trial Paradise presents only a faint im- 
age of the oeleatiat Paradise of God i 
and it is roost agreeable to infinite mer- 



that they wire naked : and they 
sewed ng-ieaves together, and 
made themselves aprons. 



cy to suppose^ that the loss of the hap- 
piness of the one will be followed by 
the acquisition of still greater felicity in 
the other. Had not man fallen, none 
of that joy would have been experi- 
enced which now springs up in heav- 
enly minds over the repentance and 
salvation of sinners, which will increase 
and deepen for ever. ' By the redemp- 
tion of Christ, heaven as well as earth, 
angels as well as men, are materally 
chan^^ from their former circums»an* 
oes and character. Nay, the who'e 
immense and eternal kingdom of Jeho- 
vah, by means of this amazing work, 
assumes a new aspect; and both crea- 
tion and providence are invested with 
a new character. God is seen by his 
intelligent creatures in new manifesta- 
tions of beauty, glory, and loveliness. 
Throughout never-ending ages, virtu- 
ous minds will be enlarged with knowl- 
edge, exalted in holiness, and improved 
in dignity and happiness beyond all 
which would otherwise have been proper 
or possible ; and their aflTections, obedi- 
ence, and praise become more refined 
and more elevated, in « rapid and reg- 
ular progress.' Dwight. Such are the 
consolatory views of the present, and 
the enlivening hopes of the future 
which we are taught in the sacred wri- 
tings to draw from the primeval trans- 
gression. What God saw not fit to 
prevent, he has been pleased to repair, 
and the baneful consequences of that 
sad event are remedied by a dispensa- 
tion of such transcendant wisdom and 
mercy as will be a theme of admira- 
tion and praise to adoring millions for 
ever. Truly ' where sin has abounded, 
grace has much more abounded.' 

7. And tiu eyes qf them both vcre 
t.pened. That is, the eyes of their 
minds. They had the mental percep- 
tion of their guilt and misery. They 
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hid a sense, a discoveryj of the conse- 
quences of thdr sin which they never 
had nor could have before. A similar 
e^t always follows the commission 
of known sin, A terrible light is let in 
on the sool to which, during the pro- 
cess of the temptation, it was a com- 
parative stranger. It is in fiict the cx- 
perimental knowledge of the difference 
between good and evil. The result in 
the case of our first parents was, that 
they saw themselves naktd; by which 
18 meant, not so much that they were 
sensible that iheu* bodies were desti- 
tute of clothing, for of this they were 
doubtless aware before, but they now 
recognized thar nakedness with shame 
Vid confusion, and were at the same 
time conscious of a sad privation of 
innocence, which had before covered 
them as with a robe. They felt them- 
selves bereaved of the comfortable pres- 
ence and favour of their Maker, and 
thus made naked through exposure to 
his wrath. This view of the meaning 
of the terms is abundantly confirmed 
hy the parallel usage, Ex. 32. 25. 2 

Chron. 28. 19. Rev. 16. 15. ^ They 

»6u>ed Jig-leaves together. Heb. T^Bri"^ 
An unfortunate rendering, as the term 
»twed is too definite and such as gives 
occasion to infidel cavils, as if Moses 
^presented the use of the implements 
of sewing as known to Adam and Eve 
in Paradise. The true meaning is, that 
they tiedf twUtedy platted^ or fastened 
together the leafy twigs and small 
branches of the fig-tree, so as to form 
■ sort of girdle, somewhat resembling 
the laurel wreath worn upon the head 
among the Romans. The original 
*l5n taphar occurs Job, 16. 15, where, 
•Ithough it is rendered, * I have sewed 
■ackdodi upon my skin ;* it can mean ; 



and Adam and his wife ibid 
the^Qselves from the presence at 
the Lord God amongst the trees 
of the garden.' 

IJobSl.sa. Jer.8S.fl. Amosui^ 



nothing more than appiUd, JUied^ md^ 
justed; and so also Ezek. 13. 13, * Wo 
to the women that sew (PiTlBna) pil- 
lows to all armholes.' The leaf of the 
fig-tree is large and broad and well 

adapted to the purpose. IT Aprang. 

Heb. • things to gird about,' Their sin 
made them sensible of their nakedness; 
theu- nakedness awakened the sense of 
shame; and the impulse of chanie 
prompted them to the expedient of an 
artificial covering for their persons. 

8. Heard the voice of the Lord God 
walking in &ie garden. The newly 
begotten sense of guilt was now awa* 
kened by another circumstance. The 
phrase * voice of the Lord God* is nsn 
ally applied to thunder, of which a stri- 
king proof occurs. Job, 37. 4, 5. Ps. 
29. 3—9, and it is not improbable that 
now for the first time a fearful tempest 
attended with loud peals of thund^ 
was the occasion of their terror. ^The 
epithet * walking* is to be joined, not 
with *Lord,' but with 'voice,* as it is 
in the original the same word with 
that used to signify the sound of ttie 
trumpet upon Mount Sinai, Ex. 19. 19, 
*And when the voice of the trumpet 
Bounded long (Heb. walked).* A voice 
may be said to walk or go when it in- 
creases in intensity waxing louder and 
louder. The same term is applied to 
any thing which is capable of increas- 
ing in degree, as to a constantly bright- 
ening light, Prov. 4. 18, * T^e path of 
the just is as the shining light which 
shineth more and more (H \ walketh) 
to the perfect day;' and to the sea ex- 
cited by a storm, Jon. 1. 11, *Por the 
sea wrought (Heb. walked) and was 
tempestuous ;* i. e. became increasingly 
tempestuous. See note on Gen. 26L 
13. f{ In ffu cool of the day. Hebw 
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And the Lord God called 
unto Adam, and said anto him, 
Where art thoa ? 

10 And he said, I heard thy 
voice in the garden : "* and I was 
afraid, because I was naked ; and 
I hid myself. 

11 And he said, Who told thee 

iBclLS.ai. Ezod.>.f. iJohnS-SD. 

' in the wind or breeze of the day ;* i. e. 
towards evening when the wind rises 
19 oriental countries. Or with Calvin 
we may understand it of the morning 
breeze, called the trind qf the day in 
opposition to that of the evening or 
nighl. This however, would seem to 
be less probable, as it would bring the 
arraignment and condemnation of the 
guilty pair to the morning of the first 
sabbath, which it is reasonable to sup- 
pose was not marked by so gloomy an 
event. — -IT Hid thtmselvea. Through 
the terror mspired by conscious guilt. 
That presence which they had before 
welcomed with joy now fills them with 
dismay. Their consciences set their 
sin before them in its blackest aspect, 
and as they had then no hope of a fu- 
ture Mediator, there remained to their 
apprehension nothing bu^ *a fiearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery in- 
dignation' ready to devour them. The 
consequence was, that they fled into 
the most retired and dark recesses of 
the garden under the vaip hope of elu- 
ding the all-seeing eye of their Maker. 
Such is invariably the proinpting of a 
guilty conscience ; but where, alas ! can 
the trembling sinner hope to conceal 
his person or his crime 1 Trees, rocks, 
and caverns will be resorted to in vain. 
His only hope is in fiedling down at 
once with a broken heart and in deep 
npeotance at the footstool of sovereign 
mercy. 

9. IVhereartikou? NotasifGod 
were ignorant of Adam's hiding-place, 
$u * tiKie is no creature that is not man- 



that thoa toa«f naked 1 Haul thou 
eaten of the tree whereof I com« 
manded thee, that thou shoaldest 
not eat? 

12 And the man said, "The 
woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree, 
and I did eat. 

neli.s.18. J<*si.t8. PraT.aB.UL 



ifest in his sight,' but his purpose was 
to awaken in the minds of the culprits 
a still dealer sense of guilt and thus to 
bring them to a penitent confession be- 
fore him. Designing moreover, to pro- 
ceed against them in a' way of unim- 
peachable equity, he would give them 
every opportunity to account for thdr 
conduct, and say what they could in 
their defence— a pattern for all ministers 
of justice. In like manner and for the 
same reason the Lord afterwards in- 
terrogated Cain respecting his brother. 

10. / tDQs afraid because I tsos nor 
ked. Evidently dissembling the true 
cause. He had been naked before, but 
that circumstance had neither occa- 
sioned him shame, nor prompted the 
least disposition to shun the presence 
of his Maker. He would fain make it 
believed that he had bid himself from 
a reverential awe of the divine Mijesty. 
How naturally, does crime lead to pre- 
varication ! 

11. Who told thee that thou wast na- 
ked ? That is, whence didst thou ac- 
quire the consciousness of thy naked- 
ness 1 Whence, but by transgressmg 
the express command laid upon theel 
He would extort the confession from 
his own lips in order to pave the way 
for the righteous sentence which was 
to follow. 

12. 7%e woman whom thou gayest 
to be with me, &>c, Adam is here brought 
to convict himself yet his oonfessbnis 
not candid and ingenuous, but equiTO* 
eating and reluctant. ' I chd eat,' which 
shooki have been his first worda^ an 
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13 And the LonoOod said un- 
to the woman, What iB this that 
thoa hast done ? And the woman 
said, • The serpent beguiled me, 
and I did eat. 

14 And the Lord God said 

e ver. «. 2 Cor. 11. S. 1 Tim. 3. 14. 



placed last, and are preceded by an 
apology which only aggravated the 
'Crime. But his conduct was in perfect 
accordance with what daily meets us 
when criminals are detected in the com- 
mission of a crime. Not daring wholly 
to deny his guilt, nor yet willing ingen- 
uously to confess it, he proceeds to 
cast the blame upon the woman, and 
thus indirectly upon Ood, who had 
farmed and bestowed her upon him. 
Thus * the foolishness of man pervert- 
eth his way, and (yet) his heart fretteth 
against the Lord.* Prqv. 19. 3. So 
fruitful is the depraved heart in excuses 
and apologies for its sins ! So prone 
to extenuate what it cannot deny ! 

13. Said to the tboman. Taking no 
notice of the reply of Adam, as being 
too foolish to deserve it, he turned to 
the woman to hear what she could of- 
fer in her own behalU IT What is 

Hda that thou hast done. Or Heb. ' why 
hast thoa done this Y- — H The serpent 
beguiled m«, and I did eat. The fact 
was too palpable and glaring to be 
denied, but in imitation of Adam, she en- 
deavours to free herself from the blame 
by casting it upon the serpent. But 
alasi their poor evasions, like their fig- 
leaves, were too narrow to cover their 
ams, too thin to waxd off the stroke of 
jvstice! 

li. Beecntse thou hast done this thou 
art curbed, &c. God interrogated the 
Biaa and the woman, because he pur- 
posed to lead them to repentance, but 
he puts no question to the serpent, as 
his guiU could admit of no palliation, 
aoar was there the least mercy in store 
for h'lm. He had tempted Eve self- 
moved out of the pure malignity of his 



1^ unto the serpent, Because thou 
hast done this, thou art cursed 
above ail cattle, and above every 
beast of the field : upon thy bellf 
shalt thou go, and «dust shalttkott 
eat all the days of thy life : 

p£xod. 91. S9, 38. q Is. tS. flB. MiC 7. 17. 



nature, and nothing but a condign pun- 
ishment awaited him. Cursing with 
men is equivalent simply to evil speak- 
ing or to verbal imprecations ; it can- 
not go beyond words. But God*B 
curse is not merely verbal; it implies 
the actual injliclion of tlie woe denoun- 
ced. Thus when the fig-tree was cur- 
sedf Mat. 11. 21, it withered away; 
when the wicked children were cursed 
in the name of the Lord, 2 Kfngs, 2. 
24, they were torn in pieces of wild 
beast. So on the other hand of the 
divine blessing' It is the effectual he- 
stowment of mercies. The object of 
the curse in this case was both the nat- 
ural visible serpent employed as the in- 
strument, and Satan himself by whom 
he was instigated. It was not the ser- 
pent alone, and by itself, that tempted 
the first pair ; it was that animal, as 
moved and impelled by the devil, which 
accomplished their ruin. The expres- 
sions then appertain to both ; * Because 
thou, Satan, hast done this, through 
thy agency, thou art cursed,* &c. ? and 
also, * Because thou, serpent, hast done 
this, as the instmment, thou art cur- 
sed,' &c. Not that a brute reptile could 
really be guilty of sin, or a fit subject 
of punishment, but it is entirely in ac- 
cordance with the usual method of the 
divine dispensations to put some token 
of displeasure upon the instrument of 
an offence, as well as upon the offender 
who employs it. Thus the beast who 
had been lain with by man. Lev. 20, 15, 
was to be burned to death as well as 
the man himself j the golden calf made 
by Aaron was burnt and ground to 
powder and strewed upon the water, 
Ex. 32. 20; and even the oensees «f 
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Konh and his oompuiioiui were con 
dflnniied ti no longer fit to be applied to 
a laeied use. Tbia ia done in order to 
expieaa mora forcibly tbe divine deteat- 
ation of the act, while at the aame 
time we may freely admit that the main 
weight of the curse undoubtedly fell 
upon the principal agent, whose doom 
ia mystically expressed in the terms 
appropriate to a natural serpent. But 
notwithstanding the intrinsic weight 
and pertinency of the conaiderations 
aboTe adduced in justification of the 
aentenoe upon the natural serpent, ma- 
ny persons are perplexed in the attempt 
to reconcile it with tbe divine attributes. 
They see not the propriety of inflicting 
a punishment upon a brute serpent for 
the crime of a rational agent. CerUin 
it is, however, that whatever difficulty 
exists on thia scores it ia a difficulty 
equally affecting the allegorical inter- 
pretation, since it is alike improper to 
represent the Deity acting in contradic- 
tion to equity and benevolence in ficd- 
tioua as in real history. To attribute 
injustice to Qod, even in a fiible or apo- 
logue ia a blasphemy of which no mor- 
al or pious author can be guilty. But 
the difficultiea arising from this source 
may perhaps be in some measure re- 
moved, and the sentence freed trom 
objection, if due weight be given to the 
following remarks. (1.) It may be suf- 
ficient to reat the vindication of the 
tranaacdon solely upon the sovereignty 
of God, who has a right to dispose of 
all his creatures in whatever manner 
he pleases. What they have and are 
proceeds from his creative will; and 
he is most assuredly free to take away 
what he has freely given. In withhold- 
ing irom one that which he has bestow- 
ed upon another, who will dare to ar- 
raign bia justice 7 * Who art thou that 
leplieat against God 1 Shall the thing 
Ibrmed aay to him that formed it, why 
haat thou made me tbuaT If the sov- 
ereign Creator have reduced any partic- 
ular apeoiea in the scale of being, or in 



the aame order of 1>eing8 haa diatiii- 
guiahed aome with peculiar advantages 
above the reet, who can lay ought to 
the charge either of his goodness or 
his equity 1 There may have been wise 
and benevolent reasons with which we 
are unacquainted for such a proceeding; 
and it is most rational to infer the mer-^ 
cy, justice, and wisdom of all acts that 
are resolvable into the aovereign pleas- 
ure of an infinitely merciful, juat, and 
wise being. (2.^ It is not clear to what 
extent the serpent's sentence ia to be 
regarded as a real jmniahment. To 
punish is to inflict misery ; but we do 
not find any intimation of pain or tor- 
ture conseqitent upon the denunciation. 
The serpent might be deteriorated as to 
its properties ; it might be lowered in 
the scale of creation ; it might be trans- 
formed from a shape and appearance 
the most beautiful in the eyea of man, 
into a form the most disgnsting; and 
all this without any diminution of its 
corporeal pleasures. It will not be pre- 
tended that the serpent endured any 
mental sufTering by the change. It had 
none of the anguish which rends the 
human heart in the aense of degrada- 
tion. It had no pangs of oonacioaa 
disgrace^ no anticipation of death; it 
had the means left of providing its 
food i it could protect itaelf fromitaene- 
miea ; and as ftr as we can perceive^ 
the diminution of its powers bron^t 
no diminution of its enjoyments. In 
what sense then, strictly speaking^ waa 
it jmrdthed 7 (3.) Important benefits 
resulted from the sentence pronounced 
upon the serpent. It evidenced God's 
righteous hatred and abhorrence of am; 
and was an instructive emblem to the 
fallen pair of the divine punishment 
with which transgression is inevitably 
visited, as our Lord's cursing tlie barm 
fig-tree was deaigned to teach his dis- 
ciples emblematically the destmctiTe 
consequences of not bringing forth fruits 
meet for repentance. Without this 
standing monument of the penalty eC 
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■B, they might have flattered them- 
aei^ea that their criminality in taatipg 
the forbidden fruit waa not very hein- 
ous; and that their present degraded 
state was owing rather to the natural 
course of things, than to theur own 
wickedness. ' Nothing therefore could 
more effectually convince them of the 
heinoosness of their guilt, and the cer- 
tainty of the divine vengeance due to 
it, than the change wrought upon that 
creature which was no more tnan the 
mere instrument of evil. It was easy 
for them to infer, if the mere instru- 
ment of evil be thus dealt with, what 
will become of the real authors and 
actors 1 (4.) The sentence of the ser- 
pent and its immediate execution, may 
have served too as a typical prophecy 
of the victory to be obtained over sin, 
death, and Satan, by our blessed Re- 
deemer. As the literal sense does not 
exclude the ipystical, the curnng of the 
serpent may have been designed as a 
symbol, a visible pledge, of the male- 
diction to be visited, in the fulness of 
time, upon the prime instigator. Im- 
mediately after the fatal transgression 
oar first parents would became fully 
sensible of their ruin and degradation. 
They would feel that they had violated 
a sacred command, that they had lost 
their primeval innocence, and had then 
only the melancholy prospect of future 
misery. In this situation, trembling 
with apprehension and conscious of 
their waikness, iiow gladly would they 
accept aoy intimation of mercy from 
their ofifended Creator 1 Such an inti- 
mation was given in the scene transpir- 
ing before their eyes. The instantane- 
ous eliect of the sentence upon the rep- 
tile would be to them a certain pledge . 
that the promise now symbolically 
made would in the appointed time be 
iiiifilled. Viewed in this light the dread 
liiitation upon the instrament of the 
temptation, may be amply accounted 
for in perfect consistency with all the 
dhrtoe attributes.— ^T Upon Ovy bcUy 



thaU thou go, and diui thaii ikeu sat 
But another phrase for the •xtramsst 
subjection and degradation. To what 
extent this sentence involved the doom 
of a change in the external form and 
modon of the serpent, it is not possible 
confidently to affirm. If the sugges- 
tions thrown out in a precedmg note re- 
specting the primitive shape and ap- 
pearance of the creature hire employed 
be well founded, there was doubtless a 
signal transformation made to pass up- 
on hun in consequence of the curse now 
inflicted. From having formerly mov- 
ed by the aid of wings, or with the 
head and breast elevated above the 
ground, he was now reduced from this 
imposing posture, and become in the full- 
est sense of the term, a repHlt, vile and 
loathsome, and incspable of eating any 
food but what should be more or less 
mingled with the dust. Still we can- 
not strenuously insist on this interpre- 
tation. The curse might have taken 
effect without any external change of 
shape or aspect, just as tlve woman's 
pain in parturition, though natural to 
her from the beginning, was made a 
curse by being greatly increased in in- 
tensity. The essence of the sentence 
was the degradation denounced, and 
in this sense, it was equally applicable 
to the natural and the spiritual serpent. 
Satan was to be cast down from heav- 
en to earth and overwhelmed with ever- 
lasting disgrace. Rev. 12. 9. It has 
indeed been a matter of doubt how far 
the sentence, *du8t shalt thou eat,' 
holds literally true of the common ser- 
pent, or whether it is peculiar to him. 
But the meaning probably is, that the 
serpent, in consequence of bis creeping 
on the ground, should of necessity 
swallow dust with food. Such must, 
in the nature of things, be the case. 
That other creatures take dust into the 
stomach in some measure may be true; 
but,.if>it be, it shows no inappropriate- 
ness in this particular of the sentence. 
It is not said that the serpent should 
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15 And I will pat enmity be- 
tweeD thee and tne wofnao, and 
between ' thy seed and * her 

r Matt, a* 7. & 13. 88. & SS- 88L John & 44. 
Acts IS. 10. 1 John S. 8. I P«. 138. II. Ii-T. 14. 
Mic 6. 8. Matt. I. 98, 96.' Luk« 1. 81, 84, 8f« 
Gal. 4. 4. 



eat dutt 0^0116 qf^ or more ffian^ other 
creatures ; but that it should eat dust^ 
which is certainly the fact. But the 
phrase has a tropical import. * Eating 
the dust' is but another terra for grov- 
elling in the dust, and this is equiva- 
lent to being reduced to a condition of 
meanness, shame, and contempt. Thus 
the prophet Micah speaking of the na> 
tions being confounded, says ch. 7. 17, 
*They shall lick the dust like a ser- 
pent,* i. e. they shall be utterly over- 
thrown and made vile, debased, and 
contemptible. 

15. And IwittptU enmify, Ac. The 
double sense or twofold application of 
the terms of the serpent's curse, the 
one having reference to the instrument, 
the other to the agent, is to be recog- 
nised here also. Nothing is more no- 
torious than the fixed and inveterate 
antipathy which naturally subsists be- 
tween man and the whole serpent tribe. 
A hatred of serpents is apparently inhe- 
rent and instinctive in every human 
breast, and may be considered, as per- 
haps it was design^, as a shadow of 
that deeper and more irreconcilable ha- 
^ed which was henceforth to exist be- 
tween the seed of the woman and their 
great enemy, the devil, the old serpent. 
It could be no present consolation, nor 
ground of fiiture hope to Adam, to learn 
that serpents should sometimes bite 
the heels of his posterity, while they 
in return, should sometimes trample 
these disgusting creatures to death. 
Nor in this can we discover any par- 
ticular connection or correspondency 
with the offence $ for so dire an aposta- 
cy would certainly be visited with some 
creator vengaance than the antipathy 
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15 And I will pat enmitf be- 
twveD thee and the womaD, and 
between ' thy seed and * her 

r M«tL a* 7. & 13. 88. & 98. 88L Jobn 8. 44. 
Acta 13L 10. 1 John 8. 8. i PB. 138. It. Is. T. 14. 
Mic. 6. 8. MftU. 1. 98, 96.' Lak« 1. 81, 84, 8f« 
Gal. 4. 4. 



eat dust alone qf, or more ffian, other 
creatures ; bat that it should eat dusty 
which is certainly the fact. But the 
phrase has a tropical import. 'Eating 
the dust* is but another term for grov 
elling in the dust, and this is equiva- 
lent to being reduced to a condition of 
meanness, shame, and contempt. Thus 
the prophet Micah speaking of the na^- 
tions being confounded, says ch. 7. 17, 
"They shall lick the dust like a ser- 
pent,* i. e. they shall be utterly over- 
thrown and made vile, debased, and 
contemptible. 

15. And Iwittjmi enmifyy Ac. The 
double sense or twofold application of 
the terms of the serpent's curse, the 
one having reference to the instrument, 
the other to the agent, is to be recog- 
nised here also. Nothing is more no- 
torious than the fixed and inveterate 
antipathy which naturally subsists be- 
tween man and the whole serpent tribe. 
A hatred of serpents is apparently inhe- 
rent and instinctive in every human 
breast, and may be considered, as per- 
haps it was design^, as a shadow of 
that deeper and more irreconcilable ha- 
tred which was henceforth to exist be- 
tween the seed of the woman and their 
great enemy, the devil, the old serpent. 
It could be no present consolation, nor 
ground of future hope to Adam, to learn 
that serpents should sometimes bite 
the heels of his posterity, while they 
in return, should sometimes trample 
these disgusdng creatures to death. 
Nor in this can we discover any par- 
ticular connection or correspondency 
with the ofTenoe % for so dire an aposta- 
ey would certainly be visited with some 
greater vengeance than the antipathy 



seed : * it shall braise thy head 
and thoa shah bruise his he^. 



tRmn. 18.10. CoLaif. II«br.s.M. li 

».& Rev. IS. 7, 17. 



between men and snakes. Such s 
punishment would be utterly dispropor- 
tioned to the crime; and it would be 
signally unworthy the divine majesty 
to array itself in all the terrors of aven* 
ging wrath in order to declare so un- 
important a fact. Some further and 
higher meaning then it must have been 
intended to convey, and what else 
could that be than a symbolical pre- 
diction of Satan's continued hostility 
to man, and of the final subjugation of 
his empire in the world by the Redeem- 
er, here pointed out as * ^e seed of the 
woman.' It is clear, however, beyond 
all contradiction that the sentence does^ 
in'the first instance, apply to the nat- 
ural serpent.— IT Between thy seed 
and her seed. That is between Ay 
posterity and her posterity, as oeed is 
often used for diUdren. By the seed 
of the serpent is to be understood all 
wicked men who are called serpenta^ 
generation qf vvporSi ehildren of thtir 
father the de»U ; and as the seed of the 
woman is set in opposition to these, it 
must. necessarily follow, since Bve is 
the nataral mother both of good raeo 
and bad men, that it denotes a Kmited 
portion -of the human race, including 
first and chiefly the Lord Jeaus Christ, 
who in allusion to this promise is called 
by way of eminence ^ seed^ Gkii. 3. 
16, 19, who came ' to destroy the works 
of the devil,' Heb. % 14. 1 John, 3. 8^ 
andseoondly, all the members of Christ 
his true people, the sincerely pious in 
every age and conatry. These consti- 
tuie the spuituai body here called As 
oeod qfthe wonwn, and they all bear the 
most implaoable hatred to the wicked 
oDs^ wbUe he on the etfasr hand is ae 
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16 Unto the woman he said, I 
will greatly multiply ihy sorrow 
and thy conception ; • in sorrow 
thou shall bring forth children : 

a Ps. 48. 8. IML II. 8. * 21. 8. John If. SI. 
tTlin.2.15. 



tuated by an equally deadly hostility 
against them, and is incessantly plot- 
ting their injury and ruin. The war- 
iare between these contending parties 
now commenced which has ever since 
been kept up, and will continue till a 
complete victory over the devil and his 
angels shall be obtained by Christ and 

his people. ^ R^iaU bruise thy head, 

Heb. B»1 '^DlTD'i tfcin it, or he, shaU 
hrvisej smitey or crush these as to thy 
head; the masculine A.e denoting that 
Christ is more especially to be under- 
stood by the seed here spoken of. It 
was to be In consequence of his suffer- 
ings and death, and the power with 
which he was to be invested as Me- 
diator, that the power of Satan was to 
be broken and a signal victory obtain- 
ed over him. This was in fact the first 
gospel promise, and though Adam and 
Eve did not then probably understand 
its foil import, yet it must have been a 
great consolation to them to be assured 
that the present advantage gained by 
the adversary was not to be a perma- 
nent one; that their posterity, though 
they might suffer in the struggle, should 
yet finally prevail and crush his evil 
^ empire in the world. Subsequently 
they were no doubt both instructed 
more largely in the bearing of the prom- 
ise, and it is reasonable and charitable 
to presume that by faith in its provis- 
ions they received the pardon of their 
personal transgression, and again be- 
coming heirs of that eternal life which 
they had forfeited by sin, were received 
St death into a far more glorious Para- 
dise than that which they lost on earth. 

IT l^aU bruise his heel. The least 

^tal part in man, and where a bruise 
8 



^ and thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall ' rule over 
thee. 



w eta. 4. r. XI Cor. ii. a. & u. s«. Eph-t. 

2, S3, 94. 1 Tim. 8. 11, 12. Tit 8. 6. 1 Pe^ 
1. 6, «. 



or injury would be attended with most 
trifling consequences. In a serpent, on 
j the other hand, the life is more concen- 
trated in the head. It is the head that 
is always struck at in the attempt to 
kill, and that which the serpent when 
in danger is most anjious to protect. 
From the malice of Satan he might 
suffer afflictions and p rsecutions, but 
in comparison with his better part they 
should be but as a bruise of the heel 
which could not endanger tho spiritual 
and eternal life of the soul. This was 
out of the reach of the utmost efforts of 
the enemy. But as to him, his most 
vital part was most exposed, and upon 
that would the crushing foot of the 
promised seed fall with all its weight. 

16. I will greatly multiply thy sor» 
row and ihy conception. Meaning ac- 
cording to the Hebrew idiom, thy sor- 
row in conception, i. e. the sorrow and 
pain of pregnancy and parturition. In 
this sense the term * conception,' oc- 
curs in several instances. See Gen. 16. 
4. Judg. 13. 3.r — T Thou Shalt bring 
forth chitdren. Heb. Qn^^ «07i«, under 
which term daughters also are compre- 
hended, as appears from Ex. 22. 24. 

Ps. 128. 6. IT TTiy desire shall be to 

ihy husband. Heb. nplBfl teshukah* 
That is, thy desire shall be subject to 
the will and pleasure of thy husband ; 
thine obedient regards shall be to thy 
husband ; he shall be the lord of thy 
wishes and thus mainly control thy 
happiness. Arab. 'The direction of thee 
shall be with thy husband.' The same 
phrase occurs ch. 4. 7, to express cne 
deference and obsequious respect wnicn 
Abel should evince towards Cain hie 
elder brother, who was to possess thig 
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17 And unto Adam be said, 

y Because thou hast hearkened 
onto the voice of thy wife, * and 
hast eaten of tbe tree * of which 
I commanded thee, saying, Thou 
shah not eat of it : ^ cursed is the 



7 1 SuBL Ul ss. zwr.fl. aclLS.1T. bBocL 
1.%%. Isa. M. 5, f. Rou. 8. 90. 



superiority in virtue of his birthright. 
The latter clause, therefore, ' he shall 
rule over thee,' is explanatory of tbe 
words. The sentence we understand 
aa a prophecy rather than as an enact- 
ment which was to be always binding. 
It is, if we mistake not, the announce- 
roent of a fact that should occur with 
respect to a large portion of the sex and 
through a long period of time, but not 
one that should hold universally or 
perpetually. As Eve in yieldrog to the 
tempter acted alone without subjecting 
her desires to the counsel or consent of 
her husband, so now as^a penalty for 
ber perverseness it is announced^ that 
she, in the persons of her descendants, 
should be made to suffer from the cruel 
and tyrannical treatment of the other 
sex. Instead of being considered as an 
equal and a companion, woman should 
be subjected to degradation and viewed 
as little belter than the slave of an im- 
perious master. We have only to iK>n- 
sult the hislory of the race to see how 
completely this has been fulfilled, par- 
ticularly in the East, in all ages down 
to the present time. Wherever the 
light of Christianity has not penetrated, 
women have been invariably the sub- 
jects of oppression and have groaned in 
the bitterness of their lot, though often 
unaware that any higher destiny was 
ever designed for them. But the spirit 
of Christianity is opposed to this bar- 
Y«4uus lordship, and in proportion as it 
nfrvails never fails to relieve woman 
THi marital authority and restore her 
tp her proper grade in society i and 



ground for thy sake ; « in sorrow 
shah thou eat of it all the daya 
of thy life; 

18 ^ Thorns also and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee ; and 
* thou shall eat the herb of the 
field: 



c Job. 6w 7. 
04. 14. 



Eccl. 2. SBL d Job 31. 40. tV%, 



whenever it shall aniversally previil 
we may confidently hope that this put 
of her severs sentence will be done 
away. 

17. HasthtarktiMdtaUo, Hast giv- 
en heed to, bast obeyed. IT Cursed 

bt the grownd for thy sake. As the 
blessing of God upon any of his crea- 
tures usually carries with it the idee of 
increase, abundance, multiplication, so 
on the contrary the curse involves die 
opposite of all this, and in relation to 
tne earth implies, that it should be de- 
prived in great measure of its fertitity, 
that it should not pour forth its pro- 
ducts in the same profusion, nor should 
man avail himself of there with the 
same ease, as before. Its productive- 
ness should be so far impaired that the 
fruits necessary to his subsistence 
should be, as it were, extorted from it 
with labour and toil, with weariness 
and sweat. Extensive regions should 
be condemned to utter barrenness^ 
while its spontaneous productions 
should be thorns, and thistles, and bri- 
ers, and weeds. That which in his state 
of innocence would have been merelj 
a pleasant recreation, was henceforth 
to become a drudgery and a burden 
scSTcely to be borne. This in as to be 
for man^s eake^ or on account of his 
sin, or as far as he was concerned ; and 
as the earth was created for his use and 
made a part of his possession, it was 
right that it should become in conse- 
quence of the curse pronounced upon 
it instrumental in the punishment of 
its offending lord— one who had so 
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19 ' In the sweat of thy face 
shah thou eat bread, till thou re- 
turn UQto the ground ; for out of 
it wast thou taken : ' for dust 

f Bed. 1. m s Tbess. 8. iti tch.9.7. 



greatly abused its bounties and shown 
himself un worthy of the provision made 

for his happiness. K In sorrow akali 

^um etU of it. That is, in painful and 
exhausting labour ; whence the Psalm- 
ist Ps. 127. 2, speaks of eating the 
bread of Borrow, i. e. bread procured by 

excessive care and toil. IT Hum 

ahaU eat the kerbs of the field. As a 
vegetable diet was undoubtedly design- 
ed for man from the beginning, by his 
here being appointed to eat of the herb 
of the field as a part of his punishment 
IS implied probably that there was to 
be a change, a coming down, from the 
more grateful and delicious kinds of 
food to which he had been used in par- 
adise. The original for fieJd often 
signifies a cultivated fields and the im- 
plication may be, that he was hence- 
forth to eat of the fruit of those herbs 
or grains which require the hand of til- 
lage for their production. 

19. Skalt thou eat bread. Heb. Dnb 
Idtem. A general term for all kinds of 
food by which life is sustained. The sen- 
tence does not imply that all men were 
to devote themselves to the labours of 
agriculture, for there are various me- 
chanical and other employments which 
it was foreseen would be equally essen- 
tial to our highest well-being ; but we 
are taught by the words that as a gen- 
eral rule some species of toilsome occu- 
pation is the appointed lot of all men ; 
that they are not allowed to spend their 
lives in idleness and sloth. This is con- 
firmed under the Christian dispensation, 
2Thess. 3 10, *Por when we were 
with ymi tnis we commanded you, that 
If any would not work neither should 
he eat' 

20. And Adam eaUed ?ub wift^s name 
Eve. Heb, mn ffavaht life, Adam 



thou art, and ^ unto dust shall 
thou return. 
20 And Adam called his wife's 



b Job at. 91. &M. IS. Pi. ioi.fis. scd. aiM. 
AVL7. Rom. 5. IS. Heb-t. sr. 



had before called her ' Isha* as a wife ; 
here he calls her ' Havah' as a mother, 
though as yet in anticipation only. But 
the bestowment of the name indicated 
his faith in the promise of a future seed. 
Some however suppose that though the 
name was given by Adam, the reason 
here assigned for it was given by Mo- 
ses.. But we may properly understand 
the phrase * was the mother' as equiv- 
alent to 'was to be the mother,' and 
whether the clause be referred to Adam 
or Moses is of little moment It is 
plain it is spoken by divine uispiration. 
It is a question of more importance to 
determine whether Adam, in the bestow- 
ment of this name, had respect to any 
thing farther than her being the natural 
mother of all mankind. 'The probabil- 
ity, we think, is, that Adam had an eye 
more especially to the promise just giv- ' 
en, that she was to be the mother of a 
seed that was to bruise the serpent's 
head, and so by being the progenitor of 
Christ was to be the mother of all that 
should have sptrt^iioZ life in and through 
him ; for ' as in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive;'* *the 
second Adam is made a quickening 
(i. e. hfe-giving) spirit ;' ' in him was 
life, and he is the life.* All mankind 
by the first Adam are in a state of 
death, dead in trespasses and sins, but 
Christ is a fountain of life by bruising 
the head of the serpent, and destroying 
him that had the power of death. All 
bis spiritual seed are the truly living 
ones, and we see no reason why a spe> 
cial reference may not have been ban to 
them in the prospective maternity here 
affirmed of Eve. The name in itself 
considered is indicative rather of the 
quality of her posterity, viz. the living^ 
than of the universality of the relation 
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name Eve, because she was the 

mother of all living. 
2] Unto Adam also and to his 

which she was to sustain; and as a 
name is given for distitictiou's Hake, it 
would seem that the name J/avah must 
have been expressi\e of something 
which should distinguish her both from 
Adam and from all other mothers, which 
it doea not, if its meaning be restricted 
simply to the sense of natural life. 
The annexed remarks of President Ed- 
wards on this passage go to set this 
subject in a still stronger point of view. 
*It is remarkable that Adam had before 
given his wife another name, viz. i^/ta, 
when she was first created and brought 
to him ; but now, that on the occasion 
of the fall, and what God had said up- 
on it, he changes her name, and gives 
her a new name, viz. Lifc^ because she 
was to be the mother of every one that 
has life; which would be exceeding 
strange and unaccountable if all that 
he meant was, that she was to be the 
mother of mankind. If that was all 
that he intended, it would have been 
much more likely to be given her at 
first, when Grod gave them that bless- 
ing, viz. * Be fruitful and multiply,' by 
virtue of which she became the mother 
of mankind ; and when mankind was 
hitherto in a state of life, and death had 
not yet entered into the world. But 
that Adam should not give her this 
name then, but call her /sAo, and then, 
after that, change her name, and call 
her name Uft^ immediately upon their 
losing their life a;id glory, and coming 
under a sentence of death, with all their 
posterity, and the awful, melancholy 
shadow and darkness which death has 
brought on the whole world, occasion- 
ed by Eve's folly, is altogether unac- 
countable, if he had only meant, that 
the was the mother of mankind. It is 
moreover most probable, that Adam 
would give Eve her name from that 
which was her greatest honour, since it 



wife did the Lcao Grod make 
coats of skins, and clothed them. 



is evident that he had respect to her 
honour in i?ivins htr fhia name. Th«; 
name irs«'lf, Life^ is honourable; and 
that which he mentiona coiicerning her 
being the vkMi^t qf evci y living one^ 
is doubtless something he had respect 
to as honourable to her. Since he 
changed her name from * <^- rd to her 
honour, it is most likely ji ivould sig- 
nify it in that which was her peculiar 
honour; but that was the most hon- 
ourable of any thing that ever happen- 
ed, or that ever would happen concern- 
ing her— that God said that she should 
be the mother of that sekd, that should 
bruise the Serpent's head. This was 
the greatest honour that God had con- 
ferred on her: and we find persons' 
names changed elsewhere to signify 
something that is their pecuUar honour, 
as the new names of Abraham, Sarah, 
and Israel.' Notes on the Bible, in loe. 
21. Did tkt Lord God make coatg. 
Not immediately or by direct agency» 
but he was the author of its being done: 
he prompted, taught, or ordered them 
to do it for themselves. Giod is often 
said to do that which he merely com- 
mands, causes, or permits to be done. 
The institution of animal sacrifice was 
doubtless of divine appointment, and in 
consequence of this Adam was enabled 
to provide himself with clothing. In 
like manner it is said of Jacob, Gen. 37. 
3, ' Now Israel loved Joseph more than 
all his children, because he was the son 
of his old age, and he made him a coat 
of many colours ;' L e. he ordered or 
procured it to be made. See also Lev. 
7. 8. Adam and his wife are mentioned 
severally and distinctly that it might be 
intim-^ted that the clothing was adapted 
to the respective sex of each. On this 
was probably founded the prohibition 
Deut. 22. 5, ' The woman shaJl not wear 
that which pertaineth unto a man, nei- 
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ther shall a man put on a woman's 
garment ; for all that do so are abomi- 
nation nnto the Lord thy God.' 

IT Of skins. That the beasts whose 
skins were allotted for a covering to our 
first parents on this occasion had been 
slairii it is natural to suppose; and 
there were no purposes for which they 
could have been slain, except those of 
food, of sacrifice, or of clotliing. That 
they were not slain for food is evident 
torn the fact that the grant of animal 
food was not made till the days of No- 
ah, ch. 9. 3. Neither can it be admitted 
that they were slain merely for cloth- 
ing ; since it cannot be supposed that 
Adam would immediately after the sen- 
tence of the divine displeasure, have 
dared to kill God's creatures without his 
permission. Nor is it likely that God 
should order them to be slain solely for 
their skins, when man could have been 
supphed with garments made of other 
materials. It follows then that they 
must have been slain with a view to 
sacrifice. This alone supplies an ade- 
quate reason. The v^iole of the ani- 
mal (as the primitive ofTerings were 
probably all holocausts) would here be 
devoted to the use of religion, except 
the skirit which would be employed for 
purposes of clothing. And even this 
might not be without its moral and re- 
ligious ends ; for while Adam and Eve 
thought only of a covering for their 
bodies, God pointed out to them a cov- 
ering for their souls. They were des- 
poiled of the'u* original righteousness, 
and they needed a robe to cover their 
naked souls, that they might again 
stand before God 'without spot or 
blemish.' We undoubtedly see then 
in this incident the Jirst institution of 
animal saJhriJices ; for that such a rite 
should have originated in mere human 
device cannot be maintained with any 
abow of reason. How should it have 
entered into the mind of man to imag- 
ine that the blood of a beast could make 
•atifl&ction to God for sin 'I What 



oonoeivabla connection is thevs, apart 
from divine appointment, between the 
blood of a brute animal and the sins of 
a human being? Indeed there was 
much more reason to think that Gtod 
would have been displeased with the 
unauthorized destruction of his crea- 
tures, than that he would so accept 
it as to forgive iniquity on account 
of it. Such an offering without a di- 
vine warrant would have been at best 
a mere act of superstitious will-wor- 
ship, for # which no one could have 
promised himself acceptance ; for what 
superstition can be more gross than to 
believe without any authority for so 
doing, that God will transfer the sins 
of the sacrificer to the sacrifice, and that 
thus the sacrificer himself shall be par- 
doned 1 The very pagans themselves 
judged more rationally, for they are 
unanimous in ascribing the origin of 
sacrifice to a divine command. The 
divine acceptance therefore of the offer* - 
ings must be regarded as a demonstra- 
tion of a divine institution designed to 
prefigure the great atoning sacrifice, 
and that they were now appointed for 
the express purpose of directing the 
view of fallen man to the future propiti- 
atory sacrifice which Christ should of- 
fer to God upon the cross. And how 
well such a symbolical rite was adapt- 
ed to the end may be judged of from 
the following remarks by the Rev. .J. 
P. Smith in his Treatise on Atonement 
and Sacrifice. 'The selection, presen- 
tation, and immolation of the unofien- 
ding animal, the regard paid to its blooJ, 
its consumption by fire, the solemn 
ceremonies which accompanied, and the 
particular c<mfe6sion and supplications 
of the worshipper,— must have power- 
fully impressed the ideas of sin and , 
guilt, the desert of punishment, the 
substitution of the innocent, and the 
pardon of the transgressor. When 
men were accustomed to symbohcal 
actions, such a signification would be 
more readily apprehended and most 
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^ IT And the Lord God said, 
i Behold, the man is become as 
one of us, to know good and eril. 

1 T«r. 5. Like Ira. lit is. * 47. U. 13. Jer. 
is. SB. 

solemnly felt than under our circum- 
stances and habits. The refinements 
of advanced society and the general use 
of letters, have made us far less sensi- 
ble to the language of living signs than 
the ruder children of nature have al- 
ways been How much more must 
the impressions on the heart have been 
increased, when the first sacrifice was 
ofiered ; when the parents of our race, 
recent from their guilty fall, were aba- 
sed by the divine rebuke, driven from 
their blissful seat, and filled with dis- 
may at the threatening of Death ! — a 
threatening piercing their 8ouIs,butof the 
naiure und efiects of which they could 
form but a vague idea. But when 
directed by stern authority to apply 
some instrument of death to the lamb 
which, with endearing innocence, had 
sported around them, they heard its 
unexpected cries, they beheld the ap- 
palling sight of streaming blood and 
struggling agonies and life's last throes 
-they gazed upon the breathless body, 
—and they were told, this is dsath ;— 
how stricken must they have been with 
horror such as no description could ever 
paint! And how would their horror 
be aggravated to think that they them- 
selves were the guilty autliors of so 
much misery to the beings around 
them 7 It is easy then to percdve with 
what important and salutary lessons 
the rite of sacrifice was fraught.* — For 
,some farther views on the subject of 
sacrifices, see note on ch. 4. 3, 4. 

22. Behold the man is become as one 
qfus. The usual interpretation put 
upon this passage has been to consider 
-it as an ironical mode of upbraiding 
Adam with the issue of his transgres- 
sion ; as an indignant taunt at his cre- 
dulity in trusting to the tempter's prom- 



And now, lest he put forth his 
hand, ^ and take also of the tree of 
life and eat and lii^e for ever : 

k€ii.t.iL 



ise ; q. d. * Behold, all ye angels the 
fruit of msn's rashness ! See how 
he has obtained the object of his ambi- 
tion ! See what he has gained by lis- 
tening to the voice of the serpent ! See 
the pitch of divinity to which he has 
raised himself by his newly-acquired 
knowledge of good and evil V It is by 
some objected to this that it attributes 
to the Most High an unbecoming lev- 
ity at the awful period when he was 
determining the fate of his fallen crea- 
tures. But as this kind of holy sar- 
casm is sometimes employed in the 
Scriptures, there is perhaps no insuper- 
able objection to this view of the mean- 
ing of the text. But a preferable inter 
pretation we think is, to take the words 
as implying what the man had aimed 
and attempted to become, rather than 
what be actually had become. This 
is entirely agreeable to the Hebrew idi- 
om by which an ajction is said to be 
done when it is merely attempted or 
proposed to be done. (See note on 
Gen. 37. 21.) This construction too is 
perhaps more in accordance with our 
natural sense of the gravity and solem- 
nity of the whole proceeding, and makes 
the expression one rather of commisera- 
tion than of taunting reproach. Still 
the correctness of this interpretation 

cannot be positively affirmed. T 

And not», lest he putfortfi his handy dkc 
It will be observed that the sentence is 
defective, and is to be supplied in some 
such ¥ray as this ;— * And now care is 
to be taken lest,' or * Now ?u must b€ 
driven forth lest,' &c. The clause 
omitted is plainly hinted at in the com- 
mencement of the next verse, ' There- 
fore the Lord Gkxl sent him forth fh>m 

the garden.' IT And take also qf tks 

tru qf life^ and live fat erer. That 
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23 Therefore the Lord God 
sent him forth from the garden of 



is, in the hope, the vain hope, of living 
for ever. If it be asked how Adam 
would have sinned by eating of the 
fruit of the tree of life, which had not 
been prohibited, the proper answer is, 
that the sin would have consisted rath- 
er in the purpose than in the ac<— the 
purpose in this way to counteract and 
render null and void the sentence of 
death which he had incurred. Yet 
even in this he would have been disap- 
pointed, for the tree was intended mere- 
ly as a sacramental pledge of the con- 
tinuance of a happy life as long as he 
remained obedient, but was not, that 
we can learn, endowed with any 
remedial virtue to restore life when 
once lost. The language, it must be 
acknowledged, seems to imply, that, 
had man tasted of the tree of life, even 
after his rebellion, he would have liveJ 
for ever, and that he was expelled from 
Paradise to prevent such a consequence. 
But this, as appears from several con- 
sid^ations, is an erroneous view of 
the text. When the first pair viola- 
ted the divine command, they immedi- 
ately became mortal, subject to infir- 
mity and death, agreeably to the pen- 
alty, * in the day that thou eatest there- 
of thou shalt surely die.' This M'as 
the original doom, and therefore they 
could not avoid the penalty, and be^ 
come immortal by eating of the tree of 
life tifter their transgression. The senr 
tence incurred by their sin, would una- 
voidably take effect in the time ap- 
pointed by the Almighty, whatever 
attempt the fallen pair had made to 
reverse it. They had forfeited life and 
could not avoid the punishment of their 
guilt. They were expelled from Para- 
dise, then, not because their eating of 
the tree of life would have rendered them 
immortal, but because it was proper 
*that having forliBited the thing signified 



Eden, ito till the ground £rom 
whence he was taken. 

lch.4.a.*t.90L 



they should henceforth be debamd 
from the sign. Thus viewed the exclu- 
sion is perhaps to be considered as an 
act of mercy, inasmuch as it cut the 
offenders off from the liabihty again to 
incur the divine displeasure by a renew- 
ed act of sin. 

23. Sent him forth from the garden. 
The original denotes something more 
than a gen tie dismission . It is the term 
used in speaking of the divorce of a 
wife from her husband, which imphes 
a violent separation. So here, as ap- 
pears from the ensuing verse, it is prob- 
ably to be understood as signifying a 
stern and angry ejection. — -*ir To till 
the ground from uhence he vns taken. 
Referring either to the element from 
which he was formed, or to the ground 
ipithout the precincts of paradise; for 
he was created without those limits and 
afterwards * taken' and placed vrithin 
them. The original term for * till' is 
the word usually rendered to * serve,' 
and denotes all th»t servile work which 
should be requisite to procure a subsis- 
tence, and which makes man, as it 
were, a servant to the earth. Thus 
Eccl. 5. 9, < The profit of the earth is 
for all ; the king himself is served by 
the field (Heb. is servant to the field).' 
His tilling the ground, however, would 
be compensated by his increased enjoy- 
ment of its fruits, and his converse with 
the earth would naturally be improved 
to keep him humble and remind him of 
his latter end. Thus the curse was in 
a measure overruled to be a blessing 
in more respects than one. The dimin- 
ished fruitfulness of the earth has a mer- 
ciful tendency to restrain the progress 
,of sin, for if the whole earth were like 
tne plains of Sodom in fertility, which 
are compared to the garden of God 
(Gen. 13. 10), its inhabitants would be 
very apt to be as Sodom and Gromorrha 
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84 So he drove out the man : 
and he placed * at the east of the 
garden of Eden " Cherubims, and 

. m ch. S. 8. Q Pi. IM. I. Ileb. l. 7. 



in wickednest. The necessiiy of hard 
labour in obtaimn/B: a sustenance, which 
if the lot of the &r greaVN portion of 
mankind, tends greatly by separating 
men from each other, and keeping down 
their spirits, to restrain tliem from the 
excesses of evil Moreover, by experi- 
encing the toils and hardships of life, 
man becomes more resigned to quit 
this world when commanded away by 
death, and is stimulated to fix his hopes 
of happiness on another and better state 
of existence. 

24. Placed-chertUnms and a Jlaming 
noord. From subsequent descriptions 
it appears that the form of the cheru- 
bim was that of living creatures with 
wings, Ezek. 1. 5^ and 10. 15, but Mo- 
tes goes into no particulars here be- 
cause he wrote for those who were fa- 
miliar with the figure of the cherubim 
embroidered in the curtains of the tab- 
ernacle, Ex. 26. 1, and who were ac- 
quainted with the form and perhaps 
with the mystical purport of those that 
overshadowed the mercy-seat, Ex. 25. 
18. Whether the cherubim here men- 
tioned were real living beings, or merely 
the same kind of emblematic or hiero- 
glyphical images that we afterwards 
read of, accompanied with a fiery splen- 
dor resembling the vibrations of a fla- 
ming sword, it is difficult to say. There 
is undoubtedly a great degree of obscu- 
rity resting upon the subject of the 
cherubim wherever mentioned in the 
Scriptures, but that they were ordina- 
rily symbolical beings intimately con- 
nected with the Shekinah^ or visible 
divine glory, is beyond question, as 
they formed an essential part of the ap- 
paratus of the tabernacle and temple^ 
in which GkNi in his visible manifesta- 
tion dwelt Indeed the very word here I 



a flaming sword which turned 
every wa^, to keep the way of the 
tree of life. 



employed and rendered ' placed* {yjfo*^ 
yashkan, made to dwcU^ is the root of 
SukiiMhf a dwelling or tabernacling 
in a peculiar manner, as the God of 
Israel did among or between the cher* 
ubim— a mode of residence having a 
typical allusion to the future tabema- 
cUng in the flesh of his son Jesus Christ. 
If the cherubim here spoken of were 
really angels, as is generally supposed, 
still this does not militate with the idea 
thai their office on this occasion was 
not only to keep man from re-entering 
the garden, but also to serve as a stri- 
king symbol of the same objects or 
truths as were afterwards represented 
by them in the tabernacle, the tem- 
ple, the visions of Ezekiel, and the 
mystic scenes of the Apocalypse ; and 
that these had reference to the most 
important things in the gospel econo- 
my is undeniable. The present was in 
fact, if we mistake noi, the first intro« 
duction of that remarkable symbol 
which was subsequently to become a 
permanent representative of the deep* 
est mysteries of redemption, one of 
which the Jewish writers say, 'it is the 
foundation, root, heart, and marrow of 
the whole Levitical dispensation.* * Par- 
adise to be a fit residence for uncon- 
taminated innocence, must have been 
something more than a place of sensu- 
al ease and enjoyment ; it was surely a 
school of religious instruction, a phice 
especially adapted to excite sentiments 
of piety and devotion, a place designed 
to convey sph-itual knowledge by the 
visible, but emblematical objects that it 
contained. If such was the general 
and subhme design of the Paradisaical 
constitution, some highly instructive 
information must certainly have been 
intended to be conveyed by 00 splendid 
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and stupendous a display of celestial 
power as the cherubic embiems at the 
east of the garden of Eden. The best, 
perhaps the only means of communi- 
cating a knowledge of spiritual and in- 
Tisible things in the early periods of the 
world was by symbolical representa- 
tions ; for which reason it was, in all 
likelihood, one of the modes by which the 
Almighty taught his creatures in the in- 
fancy of the human species. In at- 
tempting to explain the hieroglyphic 
meaning of the cherubim, it is easy for 
a luxuriant imagination to transgress 
the bounds of sobriety and reason ; but 
some spiritual instruction they were 
doubtless meant to convey; and the 
proto-evangelical promise, that the 
Seed of the woman should bruise the 
head of the Serpent, combined with the 
reflected light from subsequent revela- 
tions, points out the mystery of re- 
demption as the leading object of the 
celestial vision. The free communica- 
tion with the Tree of Life was forbid- 
den to the &llen, rebellious creature, 
and the only access to it that now re- 
mained, was through the mediatorial 
office of a Redeemer, who has remedied 
the evil originating from the Fall. This 
was typically discovered in the glorious 
and cherubic appearance at the entrance 
of the garden of Eden, an appearance 
not intended to drive our first parents 
from the Tree of Life in terror, but to 
inspire them with hope, to demonstrate 
to ihem that the Divine mercy was 
still vouchsafed to man, though now fal- 
len, and to be an emblematical repre- 
sentation of the covenant of grace.* 
Holden. This momentous emblem, 
however, we conceive, has never been 
adequately explained in all its bear- 
ings, but is yet destined to open an 
immensely Important and interesting 
field of biblical research. — For further 
remarks on the import of the cheru- 
bim, see note on Exod. 25. 18—22. 

t And a Jlaming sword vhich. turn* 
ed etery voay. Heb. * the flame of a 



sword turning itaeld' It is not we sup- 
pose to be inlerred from this that th« 
cherubim were armed with flaming 
swords which they brandished on eve- 
ry side in an intimidating manner, but 
that there were flames of fire of the 
shape of swords streaming or darting 
out from the midat of the cherubinii 
and displaying a constant flickering 
motion that would naturally strike ter- 
ror* into every one that approached. 
Similar fiery appearances are mention- 
ed in connection with (fle cherubim in 
the remarkable vision of Ezekiel, ch. L 
13, and are perhaps alluded to by tl;e 
apostle, Heb. L 7, ' Who maketh h«a 
angels spirits, and hia ministers a flame 
of fire.' 

Rbmarks.— This chapter con tarns the 
record of the darkest, the most dis- 
astrous event, that has ever occurred in 
the history of our world. Indeed every 
other calamity by which the earth has 
been afflicted is to be traced to this as 
its primal source. Among the solemn 
reflections to which it gives rise are the 
following :— 

(1.) We learn from it the imspeaka- 
ble malignity of Satan as the grand en- 
emy and tempter of mankind. What » 
fiendish disposition is that here mani- 
fested in plotting and effecting the ruin 
of the first pah-, with their unborn pos- 
terity ! How deadly must have been 
the hatred to purity and goodness which 
actuated him in this foul transaction! 
No injury or provocation had he receiv- 
ed from them ; no personal resentment 
or spirit of revenge could have prompt- 
ed him to the fatal deed. It was the 
pure unmixed malignity of his nature 
that goaded him on to compass the 
overthrow of primeval innocence. It 
was hatred to goodness for goodness* 
sake. And let us not forget that such 
is the nature of all sin. Though it 
may difier in degree, in kind it is the 
same. The children of the wicked one^ 
though prevented by the various re> 
strainu of providence frx)m acting out 
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all the eva that dwelU in their hearts, 
are oontinually prompted to do the 
works of their father. It is he who 
fifes and acta in them, and who is still 
aiming with a restless malice to extend 
and perpetuate the mischief which he 
here began. And his policy is still the 
•ame. He approaches the citadel of 
our hearts in the same covert and sub- 
tle manner, and in order to detect^his 
machinations j¥e have only to ask res- 
pecting any tempter, Does he lessen in 
our eyes the sinfulness of sin ? Does 
he weaken our apprehensions of its 
danger 7 Does he persuade us to that 
which is forbidden 1 Would he make 
us think lightly of that which is threat- 
ened 7 Does he stimulate our desires 
after evil by considerations of the profit 
or pleasure that will attend it 7 Does 
he calumniate God to us as though he 
were unfriendly, oppressive, or severe 7 
If our temptations be accompanied by 
any of these things, we may know as- 
suredly that 'the enemy hath done this,' 
and that he is seeking our destruction. 
Let us then be on our guard against 
him. Let us watch and pray that we 
enter not into temptation. However 
remote we may imagine ourselves to be 
from danger, let us not be over-confi- 
dent. For if; under all the advantages 
which they enjoyed, he vanquished our 
first parents, he will certainly overcome 
us^ unless we resist him * strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might.* 

(2.) How vast and awful the change 
that has taken place in our condition, 
and how deplorable the state of every 
unregenerate man 7 Many among Ad- 
am's descendants have experienced the 
melancholy transition from health to 
■ickneas, from ease to pain ; many have 
passed from riches to poverty, from 
glory to shame, and not a few have ex- 
changed empire itself for banishment or 
a dungeon. But in consequence of the 
tin of Eden more than the accumulated 
weight of all these at once has fallen 
upon the devoted heads of our guilty 



race. Despoiled of the holy image of 
our Maker, filled with vicioua and hate- 
ful dispositions, loaded with the dia- 
pleasuie of thfr Almighty, we are sub- 
jected in the present world to troubles, 
diseases, disorders, and death, and in 
the eternal world, to indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish for ever- 
more. In this direful complication of 
evil^ and woes we are all by nature in- 
volved ; not a son or daughter of Ad- 
am is exempt ; and yet how little are 
our minds afiected with the truth of 
our condition 7 The amazing change 
that has passed upon us is not more 
wonderful than the insensibility to it 
which every where prevails. Alas ! how 
mighty is the power of that depravity 
which reigns in and over us! Were it 
not for the delusion which accompanies 
it, we should smite upon our breasts in 
sorrow and anguish, and implore vnth- 
out delay the mercy that we so much 
need. 

(3.) We learn hence how astonishing 
was the divine mercy in providing for 
us a Saviour. It is needless to say that 
our first parents could do nothing to re- 
pair the evil which they had commit- | 
ted. But Qod with infinite benignity , 
interposed and announced a purpose ol i 
mercy immediately after the flail. Aa 
if he feared that the sentence would | 
overwhelm the unhappy culprits, he I 
hastens to declare the tidings of recov- j 
ery before he declared their condemna- 
tion and ruin. With the promise of a 
Saviour he cheered the hearts which 
were yielding to the dark dominion of 
despair. To this gracious promise fie 
owe it, that we are not all involved in 
endless and irremediable misery. What 
reason have heaven end earth to stand 
astonished at the goodness of our God ! | 
In what an amiable cbaraeter does tha J 
Most High here appear ! What instanca 1 
of divine mercy can be conceived of j 
more tender, more condescending, monr 
captivating than this, that self- moved 
and unsolicited he should have puipos* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AND Adam knew Eve his 

*^^ wife ; and she conceived, and 

bare Cain, and said, I hare gotten 

a man from the Lorq, 



ed ia 80 glonous a manner to repair the 
disasters of the fall ! And what aggrn- 
vated condemnation will be oars if we 
refuse to testify our acceptance of the 
pro&red grace by fleeing for refuge to 
the hope set before us i 

CHAPTER IV. 
1. / have gotten a man from the Lord, 

Hd). rrm"" ri» »-•» ■^n-'ap i have 

gotten a man {wen) the Jehovah^ or 
wUh Jehovah. Gh*. 6ia rov Ocov by OodL 
She accordingly bestowed upon him 
the name Cain implying possesnon or 
lather €u:quintion. It is not perhaps 
to be understood from this that Eve re» 
ally imagined that the son now born 
was the divine personage promised as 
the Messiah, but recollecting the gra- 
cious assurance recorded ch. 3. 15, she 
is now on the birth of her first-born so 
fiiUy persuaded of the truth of the 
promise, that although she may never 
be privileged to see the predicted seed in 
person, yet by faiih she already poeaea- 
sea him, and in token thereof bestows 
upon her child a name which should be 
a standing testimony of her faith to all 
succeeding generations. Thus the pa- 
triarchs, Heb. 11. 13, *not having re- 
ceived the promises (L e. the things 
promised) but having seen them afar off 
were persuaded of them and embraced 
them.' It is but just, however, to ob- 
serve that die words may literally be 
rendered, * I have obtained a man even 
Jehovah,' and may be considered as ex- 
pressing her eager and pious, though 
mistaken, expectation, that the above 
promise was now actually accomplish- 
ed. The primary and usual force of 
the particle DK 2^ placed here before 
Jehovah is to designate an object in the 



3 And she again bare his 
brother Abel. And Abel was a 
keeper of sheep, but Cain was ^ a 
tiller of the groand. 

meh.8.aiL*t.ML 

most emphatical and demonstrattva 
manner, and the Targum of Jonathan 
renders it, ' I have got ten a man the an- 
gel of Jehovah,' which was an estab- 
lished appellation of the Messiah in the 
latter penod of the Jewish church. 
' Our first parents must have had thair 
minds directed habitually and with 
strong fiselings of interest towards the 
promised seed which was to triumph 
over the destroyer of their happinessb 
and the birth of their first child most 
have been productive of thedeepest im- 
pressions on their minds. Notwith- 
standing what they might have observ- 
ed in animals, the severe and unexpect- 
ed pains endured could not butoocasbn 
great distress and alarm. Yet equally 
great would be the delight when the 
pains suddenly ceased, and a new hu- 
man creature was brought to view. 
Let any tender modier recollect her 
own feelings on the first enjoyment of 
this blessing, and let her then try to 
imagine what must have been the fieel- 
iugs of the frst mother on the Jirst oc- 
casion of a child being brought into the 
world! The most vivid imagination 
must probably fiill short of conceiving 
the reality of this most impressive caseu 
It would seem to have been an idea not 
merely probable, but inevitable^ to Ad- 
am and Eve, that the beauteous and 
lovely creature thus presented to them 
by the providence of their Grod was in- 
deed the destined Deliverer.* J. P^ 
Smith. This is a plausible view of the 
subject, but we still incline to the opin- 
ion that in the birth of Cain she did not 
recognise the wished-for Redeemer him- 
self but simply a proof and pledge of 
his appearance in due time. 
2. And the again bare hU frrotftw 
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3 And in procjess of time it 
came to pass, that Cain brought 
^ of the irait of the ground an of- 
fering unto the Lord. 

4 And Abel, he also brought of 



b Num. 18. 19. 



Abel The name Abd (Heb. ^m He- 
bel) signifies vanUi/y or a soon vanishing 
vapour^ a term applied by the Psalmist 
to the haman race in general. Ps. 39. 
6, * Verily every man at his best estate 
IS altogether vanity (Heb. Hebel).' So 
also the apostle James, ch. 4. 14, * For 
what is your life? - It is even a vapour 
that appeareth for a little time and then 
vanisfuth away* Perhaps his parents 
were secretly overruled to give him a 
name of prophetic import in allusion to 
his untimely and mournful end, many 
instances of which occur in the Scrip- 
tures. See note on Gen. 5. 29. IT 

Abd was a keeper of sheep. Heb. * A 
feeder,' or shepherd, of a flock,' which 
in the original comprehends both sheep 
and goats, as appears from Lev. 1. 10. 
Whether these employments were of 
their own selection respectively, or ap- 
pointed them by their father, is uncer- 
tain ; but it is plainly to be inferred that 
the brothers had been brought up by 
their parents to habits of active labour 
instead of indolence and ease — an ex- 
ample set by the father of the race 
worthy to be followed by all other fa- 
thers. Abel the younger is here named 
before Cain the elder either because his 
employment was considered the more 
honourable, or as an intimation of the 
precedency which, as a general fact, the 
younger son was to obtain over the el- 
der. See note on Gen. 9. 24. 

3. In process qf time. Heb. f jp?2 
t3i?a'i at the end of days. That is, 
probably^ at the end of the year, the 
time at which the feast of the ingatiier- 
ing was afterwards kept, Ex. 23. 16. 
The expression, however, is in itself in- 
definite, and may denote the end of the 
year, the end of the week, or the expi- 



• the firstlings of his flock, and of 
the fat thereof. And the Lord 
had <* respect unto Abel, and to 
bis offering : 



c Num. 18. 17. Prov. 9. 9. d Heb. ii. 4. 



ration of any set period when this ser- 
vice was to be performed. Adam had 
taught his sons the duty of religious 
worship as well as that of industrious 

toil in some useful occupation. ^ 

Brought. That is, either to the place 
appointed for the special worship of 
God, where the Shekinah or visible glo- 
ry was displayed, or to Adam as the of- 
ficiating priest of the family, or, which 
is perhaps still more probable, brought 
here is to be understood as synonymous 
with offered, a usage of very frequent 

occurrence. IT Of the fruit of the 

ground an offering. Heb. HTOJa 
mincha, an oblation, usually rendered 
meat-offering, Lev. 2. 1, 4, 7, although, 
as it consisted of flour, cakes, wafers, 
&>e., a more correct version would be 
meatoffering or uheai-offering. But 
the English word meat, at the time 
when thepresent translation was made, 
was applied to farinaceous as well as 
animal substances. Thus Prov. 23. 3, 
* Be not desirous of his dainties, for they 
are deceitful meat (Heb. bread of lies).* 
1 Sam. 20. 34, * And Jonathan did eat 
no meat (Heb. bread of food) on the 
second day of the month.* The Min- 
cha when given by one man to anoth- 
er denotes some peculiar dignity in the 
receiver, of which such a gift is the ac- 
knowledgment, and is a token of sub- 
jection, or at least submission on the 
part of the giver. But when a Mincha 
is presented by man to God it usually, 
though not invariably, signifies a blood- 
less oblatifOn in contradistinction from 
the niT zdio, or bloody sacrifice, which 
constituted Abel's ofiering, though the 
Mincha was for the most part joined 
with the Zeba in the sacred oblations. 
4. Brought qf the firstlings if his 
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Jlock. Either the first-born, which r who tells us, that * hy faUk Abel offer- 
God afterwards, by an express law, ed onto God a more excellent sacrifioa 
appropriated to himself, or the choicest (Gr. nXtiova ihaiaii) than Cain,* or a« 



and best of the flock; as the ehUf of 
any thing is frequently called the firtt- 
bom. Job IB. 13. Jer. 31. 19. Heb. 

12. 23. T Tkti fat thtreqf. Heb. 

' the fatnesses of them.' A similar re- 
mark to the above is applicable to this 
term also. The fat of any thing is 
eruivalent to the beat part of it. Thus 
Num. Id. 2, * All the beat (Heb. thefi&t) 
of the oil, and all the beat (Heb. the fat) 
of the wine,' dbc Gen. 45. 18, ' And 
I will give you the good of the land of 
BgyP^ <^°d ye shall eat of the fat Qi 
the land.' Ps. 147. 14, <He filleth 
'thee with the Jineat (Heb. the tat) of 
the ¥rheat.' The ofTerings of Abel, 
however, we suppose to have been hol- 
ocausts H The Lord had reapeet 

unto Abel and to hia offering. That 
is, kindly and favourably regarded, had 
complacency in. Chal. ^He accepted 
with good will Abel and his gifts.' As 
the apostle Heb. 11. 4, informs us that 
God teatified his approbation of Abel's 
offering, it is reasonable to suppose 
that this was done by the visible token 
of fire from heaven consuming it upon 
the altar. The Hebrew word denotes 
to look with a rapid and keen glance qf 
the eye, indicating special earnestness. 
It is apparently with great propriety 
therefore, that Theodotion renders it 
evswpiacv kindled or aet on fire ; upon 
which Jerome remarks, *How could 
Cain know that God accepted his broth- 
er's offering and rejected his own, un- 
less the translation which Theodotion 
has given be the true, onel' If it were 
not by this particular token that Abel 
understood that God was propitious to 
him, it must have been by some other 
equally indubitable. Comp. Lev. 9. 24. 
Jud. 6. 21. 1 Kings, 13. 38. 2 Chron. 
7. 1. For a correct view of the reaaon 
of the more fiEivourable acceptance of 
Abel's offering, we must have recourse 



Wickliff^s translation with more ht- 
eral exactness renders it, *a much more 
sacrifice,' L e. a more fiill or complete 
sacrifice. Here by declaring the offer- 
ing of Abel to have been made by fidth, 
the writer teaches by necessary impli- 
cation that Cain's offering was mA made 
by fiiith, and hence undoubtedly it ii^ 
that the sacrifice of Abel is said to have 
been more /ui^ complete, and exeeHeni 
than Cain's. It was distinguished by 
a principle which the other lacked. 
Ckin undoubtedly had a general balkf 
or persuasion that God would accept 
his oblation, for the very act of offering 
a sacrifice involves the persuasion of 
the sacrificer that it would be accepta- 
ble. But the faith here spoken of is of 
a more particular kind. It is evident 
from the context that the faith which 
the apostle celebrates is a proapecUva 
faith in Chriat. Faith then m Christ 
was the faith of Abel, ^ and this faith 
was that which Cain wanted. Hia of- 
fering was a mere acknowledgment of 
God as a benefactor. It was just what 
a self righteous heart would offer. It 
plainly evinced that he recognised no 
material breach between him and hia 
Creator, nor any need of confession of 
sin or dependence on an atonement. 
He had indeed so far a sense of reli- 
gious obligation as to thank Gkxl for 
the benefits of his providence^ but he 
evidently thought it sufficient to trust 
solely to the divine mercy and his own 
good works tor acceptance. But aa 
this was virtually denying the only re- 
vealed plan of grace and pardon to sin- 
ners, his offering was rejected. Hia 
conduct showed that he preferred the 
conclusions of his own reason to the 
express appointment of hia Creator. 
The two brothers therefore may be 
considered as the representatives of two 
great classes of men found in all agee, 



to the words of the Apostle Heb. 11. 4, 1 one of whom serve God merely aoeoid 
9 
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5 But ODto CaiD, and to his of- 
fering, he bad not respect. And 
Cain was very wroth, * and his 
countenance fell. 

6 And the Lord said unto Cain, 



vag to the light of natunl reason . which 
instead of dicuting the propneiy of aD- 
imal sachaces, would simply require 
the ezpressbn of thanksgiving and 
homage, while the other have a single 
eye to the divine precept as to the true 
mode of seeking Gkxl, and always re- 
cognize the principle laid down by the 
apostle, lieb. 9. 22, that ' without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission.' 
6. Cain was very wroth. Displeas- 
ed, disaffected, angry. The original 
imphes an ir\fla'nud and burning an- 
ger, or fierce resentment He was indig- 
nant at the marks of the divine favour 
bestowed upon Abel and denied to him- 
■elf. His eye was evil because God 
was good. He was not only angry 
with bis Maker for not accepting his 
services, but enraged with his brother 
because he was evidently the object of 
the divine complacency rather than 
himselfl The excellence of Abel's char- 
acter served only to add fuel to the 
flame. His virtues were his faults ; so 
true is it that the wicked dislike the 
good for no other cause than their 
goodness — an awful argument of the 
deep depravity of our nature. Cain 
hated in his brother the divine image 
as much as he envied him the divine 
favour. The light of his brother's ex- 
ample was oflfcnsive to his eyes ; and 
on this account he sought to extinguish 

it. % His countenance fell. That 

is, it henceforward assumed a downcast, 
gloomy, sullen aspect. The workings 
of his envious and malicious spirit 
showed themselves in his looks, and 
like the gathering cloud before the tem- 
pest were a presage of the terrible result 
that followed. 



Why art thou wroth? and why 
is thy countenance fallen ? 

7 If thou doest well, shalt thou 
not be accepted ? and if thou do- 
est not well, sin lieth at the door. 
And unto thee shall be his desire, 
and thou shalt rule over him. 



7. j[f ihau doeBt ireU, or Heb. 'doest 
gooJ.' By which we are taught that 
what God esteems well-doing consists 
not so much in outward oiTerings or 
services as in the state of the heart, in 
a truly pious spirit, and especially in 
the exercise of a simple faith in the di- 
vine declarations and promises. ' In 
these words it is plainly implied that 
Abel acted * well,' i. e. righteously, in 
the business of his sacrifice ; and that 
Cain acted * not well,' L e. unrighteous- 
ly, in the business of ^ sacrifice. This 
righteousness in Abel, by which he ob- 
tained the preference to his brother, ths 
apostle ascribes to his 'faith.' Here 
we see that the first act of worahip 
which God accepted with open marks of 
approbation, was a aacrijice, in which 
the life of one of his creatures was de- 
voutly offered up to him ; and that 
what made it acceptable was the Jaith 
of the ofierer. In this account are con- 
tained two points : (1.) That sacrifice 
was from the beginning acceptable to 
God ; and (2.) That faith made it so.— 
Nothing is more absurd than to ima- 
gine that God could ever be gratified or 
appeased by the destruction of his crea 
tures. Such an action is not in itself 
acceptable to God; and therefore noth- 
ing but duty could make it acceptable; 
and nothing but the command of God 
could make it a duty in the case befors 
us. No action is just or gocxl other- 
wise than aa it is conformable to thi 
wiU of God either revealed or estab- 
lished in the nature of things. But that 
such an action as this was conforma- 
ble to the divine will could only be 
known by revelationt i. c. by being 
commanded} therefore the rectitude of 
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it could only arise from obedience, and 
obedience (alone) could justify it.' Del- 
aney. Thus the divine institution of 
sacrifices would seem to be unquestion- 
able. K l^ialt thou not be accepted? 

An interrogation carrying with it the 
force of an affirmation ; implying that 
the principle of the divine dealings was 
so well known to Gain, that he might 
be directly and confidently appealed to 
respecting it The scope of the pas- 
sage is clearly to intimate that God's 
respect to sincere obedience was impar- 
tial; that he rewarded it wherever he 
found it; and that if Cain's offering 
was not equally acceptable with that 
of his brother, the fault was purely his 
own. He had only to evince the same 
piety of spirit with Abel to receive the 
same tokens of approbation. — ^The ori- 
ginal word for accej^ance properly sig- 
nifies lifting upy elevation^ excellency^ 
and points not only to the removal of 
his sadness, of that gloomy and deject- 
ed air which he exhibited, and the lift- 
ing up of his face in the erectness of 
conscious innocence, but also that pre- 
cedence and preeminence which formed 
a part of his birthright as the elder 
brother. In this sense the word un- 
questionably occurs Gen. 49. 3, * Reu- 
ben, thou art my first-born, my might, 
and the beginning of my strength, the 
excellency of dignity (Heb. fia^o ele- 
vattonj eminence).* From the latter 
clause of the verse it is evident that 
God alludes to the prerogatives of the 
birthright which Cain would be in no 
danger of losing if his conduct were 

«uch as it ought to be. IT And if 

tkou doest not well^ ein lieth at the door, 
Heb. f 21 croucheth. That is, the 
guilt and punishment of tan await thee ; 
deserved judgment shall follow close 
upon thy transgression; it shall be 
l^e a fierce mastiff or furious beast 
of prey crouching^ as it were, at the 
very door of thy house to seize upon 
thee unawares. By enclosing these 
words in a parenthesis^ a far more clear I 



and satisfactoty view of the eoherency 
of the verse is obtained and the com- 
mon, but somewhat forced version, * a 
sin-ofiering,' rendeicd unnecessary. 
The sense of the passage, then, may be 
given thus :— <If thou doest well, shalt 
thou not enjoy the appointed preemi- 
nence ? (but if thou doest not well, sin 
lieth at the door) and unto thee shall 
be his obsequious respect, and thou 
shalt rule over him.* This constnie- 
tbn brings the first and last clauses of 
the verse into immediate connection, 
and in such a way, if we mistake not, 
as to afford the only true key to the 
interpretation.—* There are some who 
affect to smile at the idea of bin lying 
at the door : it is, however, an Eastern 
figure. Ask a man who is unacquaint- 
ed with Scripture, what he understands 
by sin lying at the threshold of the 
door; he will immediately speak of it 
as the guilt of some great crime which 
the owner had committed. A man ao- 
cused of having murdered a child, would 
be accosted in the following language : 
—* If you have done this, think not to 
escape ; no 1 for sin will ever lie at your 
door : it will descend from generation 
to generation.' To a man accused of 
having committed any other dreadful 
crime, it would be said, * Ah ! if I had 
done it, do I not know sin would ever 
lie at my door ?' ♦ The idea is sin per- 
sonified in the shape of some fierce aiv- 
imal crouched at the door. Its crimi- 
nality and punishment remain. Ta- 
king the other view of it, seems to 
amount to this ; Now, Cain, if thou 
doest well that will be thy excellency, 
thou shall be accepted : but if thou do- 
est not well, it is a matter of no very 
great consequence, because there is a 

sin-ofFering at thy door.' Roberts. 

IT Unto thee shall be his desire. That 
is, Abel's desire. See this phrase ex- 
plained in the ncite on Gen. 3. 16. That 
the respect and honour implied in this 
expression was a distinction of the eld- 
er brother forming an important part 
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8 And Cain talked with Abel 
his brother ; and it came to pass 
when they were in the field, that 

of the birthright is clear from Gen. 27. 
29, * Let people serve thee and nations 
bow down to thee; be lord ovtr thy 
hrtikrtn^ and lei thy mother's sons bow 
down to thee,^ If, as Venema supposes, 
Cain understood from the tokens of the 
divine approbation towards Abei thai 
he had forfeited thebirthriglit and that 
it was now transferred to liie younger 
brother, it will account more satisfac- 
torily for the settled haired which now 
took possession of his breast. It 
makes the case of Cain also entirely 
analagous to that of Esau and of Jo- 
seph's brethren, whose disafft?ction to- 
wards the favoured one arose from pre- 
cisely the same cause. See note on 
Gen. 37. 3, 4. 

%. And Cain talked with Abel his 
brother. Heb. * And Cain said unto 
Abel his brother;' after which there is, 
in many of the Hebrew copies, a blank 
space left, as if something had been 
omitted. Accordingly the Sept. and 
Sara, versions supply the supposed 
omission by adding the words, ' Let us 
go into the fields;' but for such a sup- 
plement there is no authority beyond 
conjecture, nor is it at all necessary. 
The Cleaning probably is that Cain dis- 
sembled his hatred, conversing freely 
and familiarly with his brother, till an 
opportunity occurred of executing his 
murderous purpose. Had be disclosed 

<• the sentiments of his heart, he would 
have put his brother on his guard; 
whereas by feigning affection towards 
him he would remove all fear and sus- 
picion from the mind of his intended 
victim, and thus facilitate the accom- 
plishment of the fatal deed. To simi- 

, lar means assassins have had recourse 
in all ages. It was thus that Joabslew 
Abner and Amasa ; 2 Kings 3. 26, 27. 
He sent messengers after Abner, and 
look him aside in the gate to speak with 



Cain rose up against Abel his 
brotl.ei, and ' slew him. 

f Matt. S3. 38. 1 John 8. IS. Jude. iL 

him quietly,' 2 Sam. 20. 9, 10, 'To 
AmasaJie said. Art thou in health, my 
brother? and took him by the beard 
to kiss him;' but these pretences of 
friendship, like those of Cain on this 
occasion, were only to secure ivccess 
to their persons that he might with 
surer efiect strike the dp.gger to tbdr 
hearts. In like manner Absalom com- 
passed the murder of Amon, making a 
hospitablcentertainment a cover to effect 
the destruction of his brotiier in the 
midst of his convivial mirth. Viewed 
in this light the treachery of Cain aw- 
fully enhanced his guilt as a fratricide. 
Had it been the effect of sudden wratb^ 
though criminal beyond expression, yet 
our instinctive feelings would have 
found some apology for him ; but be- 
ing the result of premeditation and con- 
trivance, of deceit and treachery, its 
enormity is increased an hundred-fold. 
—IT Pose up against Abel his broth' 
er, and slew him, *And wherefore 
slew he him 1 Because his own works 
were evil and his brother's righteous,' 
1 John, 3. 12. In this fearful transaction 
we trace the legitimate results of an 
indulged envious spirit. There is in- 
deed such a connection between the links 
of the chain of evils mentioned by the 
apostle, *envy, debate, deceit, murder,* 
that wherever the firfi|t is harboured the 
rest would follow of course, if God in 
his infinite mercy did not interpose to 
limit the operation of our sinful propen- 
sities. 'O envy, the corrosive of all 
ill minds, and the root of all desperate 
actions ! The same cause that moved 
Satan to destroy the first man, the 
same moves the second man to destroy 
the third. — If there be an evil heart 
there will be an evil eye ; — ^and if both 
these, there will be an evil hand. There 
never was an envy that was not bloody ; 
if not in act, yet in affectiQa,' BpMaU. 
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9 If And the Lord said unto 
Cain, f Where is Abel thy broth- 
er ? And he said, i* I know not : 
Am I my brother's keeper? 

g Ps. 9. 13. h Jnhn 8. 44. 

Death thus began its ravages, and the 
first man that died, died a martyr for 
religion. But though his parents' hearts 
must have bled over the mangled re- 
mains of their son, yet they doubtless 
felt acuter pangs for living Cain than 
for dead Abel. He died in faith ; and, 
from a sinner on earth, became a 
saint in heaven. He was the first of 
the noble army of martyrs, the first of 
human kind who entered the abodes of 
the blessed. 

9. Wher6 ia Abel thy brother? A 
question proposed not for the sake of 
obtaining information, but to awaken 
in the culprit a sense of his crime and 
thus to lead him to repentance. The 
words ' thy brother* would tend to re- 
mmd him of the tender ties of flesh 
and blood which he had broken, and if 
he had any workings of conscience re- 
maining within him, must have pierced 
him to the quick. The circumstance 
affords moreover a striking instance of 
the divine forbearance that God should 
have deigned to hold a colloquy with 
one whom his justice might have smit- 
ten down by a sudden stroke. But he 
would set an example of clemency | 
by affording to the most guilty an op- 
portunity of speaking in his own de- 
fence. ^ir I know noty am Imy broth- 
er^ a keeper? Alas ! how inseparable the 
connection between guilt and falsehood ! 
He who dares to commit sin will never 
hesitate to cover it with a lie I It would 
hardly be possible to express in human 
language a reply more fraught with 
falsehood, insolence, and contempt of di- 
vine authority than is i:;ojiched in these 
words. He not only boldly denies all 
knowledge of the fact, but with amaz- 
mg hardihood charges impertinence up- 
on hia Judge in putting to him this 
9* 



10 And he said, What hast 
thoa done 1 the voice of ■ tbf 
brother's blood * crieth unto mc 
from the ground. 

IHeb. 13.94. Rev. CIO. 

question, as if he had no right to inter- 
ro0ite him respecting it ! *Am I my 
brother's keeper.' Is he not capable of 
taking care of himself) Does he need ' 
a guardian? or was I appointed one 
over him 7 Had he been innocent the 
question would have awakened the 
deepest anxiety in his bosom; for a 
kindly concern for those who are near 
to us by kindred is not only one of the 
first duties of religion, but one of the 
most instinctive promptings of nature. 
But what a hardened indifference to a 
brother's fate is indicated in every 
word, and what fearful impiety must 
that have been which could give rise to 
such an answer ! Indeed were it not 
for the indisputable record of the facts, 
it would be scarcely conceivable that a 
worm of the dust should have been 
guilty of such heaven-daring effrontery. 
10. The voice of thy brother^ a blood 
crieth to Tnefrom the ground. Hp had 
efiectually silenced his brother's voice ; 
so that no testimony could be borne 
by him. But the blood which he had 
shed had a voice which cried aloud ; a 
voice which reached the throne of Al- 
mighty Grod and brought him down to 
plead the cause of injured innocence. 
Indeed every sin has a voice which 
speaks powerfully in the ears of Gk>d, 
and calls for vengeance on the head of 
him who has committed it. But it is 
not always that the vengeance wakes 
so suddenly as in the present instance. 
The Hebrew instead of 'voice of thy 
brother's blood' has * voice of thy broth- 
er's bluods,' which the Chaldee Tar- 
gum thus interprets J — *The voice of the 
bloods of the generations (the multi- 
tudes of just men) which should have 
proceeded from thy brother.' The word 
however in the plural usually signifies 
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11 And now art thou cursed 
from the earth, which hath open- 
ed her mouth to receive thy broth- 
er's blood from thy hand. 

12 When thou tillest the ground, 
it shall not henceforth yield unto 



murder and its consequent guilt, and 
the habitual perpetrators of this crime 
are called by the Psahnist, Ps. 5. 7, 
* mm qf bloods.' This is probably its 
import here. The original for crieth is 
in the plural agreeing with bloods — * are 
crying* — an idiom of peculiar emphasis, 
which cannot well be transferred into 
English. In allusion to and by way o'f 
contrast to this blood of Abel demand- 
ing vengeance, it is said, Heb. 12. 24, 
that the blood of Christ speaketh bet- 
ter things than the blood of Abel, i. e. 
cries for pardon. 

11. Cursed from the earth, Heb. 
nja^ ground. That is, in regard to 
the ground ; as far as the ground is con- 
cerned. That ground which had drank 
the blood of a murdered brother was to 
become an instrument of inflicting the 
merited punishment upon the guilty 
fratricide. Nature herself is here rep- 
resented as setting her face against one 
who had violated thp most sacred of 
human ties. The earth is made to 
harden her bosom against the cruel 
wretch, who could so far conquer every 
fraternal feeling as to shed the blood of 
an unoffending brother. The precise 
manner in which this part of the sen- 
tence was to be carried into effect is 
described in the ensuing verse. 

12. It shall not henceforth yield unto 
thee her strength. Heb. *It shall not 
add to yield.' A further explanation of 
the curse denounced above. The earth, 
as a general rule, was designed to afford 
its occupants simtenance and settlement. 
But both these are in great measure 
here denied to Cain. The ordinary 
amount of labour would not suffice to 
procure the ordinary returns from the 



thee her strength : A fugitive and 
a ragabond shalt thou be in the 
earth. 

13 And Cain said unto the 
LoRo, My punishment is greater 
than I can bear. 



cultivated soil. A curse superadded to 
the original one denounced for Adam's 
offence should cause the earth compar- 
atively to withhold its increase; and 
not only so it should, in a sense, deny 
him a permanent abode. He v^as 
thenceforth to become a fugitive and a 
vagabond in the earth, condemned to 
perpetual disgrace and reproach among 
men. Instead of dwelling in peace 
among his own family and kindred, he 
was to be banished from their society^ 
and compelled to withdraw to some 
distant and lonely part of the earth, as a 
wretched outcast abhorred and rejected 
of all his kind. To this were to be ad- 
ded the stings of a^ guilty consdence, 
the perpetual disquietude and horror 
that would not fail to haunt the breast 
of the first murderer. Yet even in this 
severe sentence there was a mixture of 
mercy, inasmuch as he was not imme- 
diately cut off but had space given him 
to repent ; for God is long-suffering and 
not willing that any should perish. 

13. My punishment is greater than I 
can bear. Heb. *i:iy my iniquity^ my sin. 
But we have elsewhere remarked (ch. 
19. 15,) that the original for sin is often 
used but as another term for the pun- 
ishm^ent of sin^ and such is perhaps the 
true rendering here. Yet it may be re- 
marked that the Heb. will admit the 
rendering, * My sin is greater than can 
be forgiven,' as if it were the exclama- 
tion of one who was just sinking in de- 
spair. This mode of speech, it appears, 
is still common in the East. *Hafl a 
person committed a great crime; he will 
go to the offended individual and pite- 
ously plead for mercy, and at intervals 
keep crying,' Ah, my guilt is too great 
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14 k Behold, thoa hast driven 
me out this day from the face of 
the earth ; and i from thy face shall 
I be hid ; aod I shall be a fugitive 
and a vagabond in the earth ; and 
it shall come to pass, " tJuU every 
one that findeth me shall slay me. 



k Job 15. 20-^. 
Num. 86. 19, 31, ST. 



1 Ps. 61. 11. m ch. 9. «. 



to be forgiven. My hopes are gone.' ' 
Roberts. On the whole, however, the 
former is, we think, the correct in- 
terpretation, and yet we know not that 
it is necessarily to be understood as 
a crimination of the sentence of the 
Judge. We take it rather as the volun- 
tary acknowledgment and recital of the 
overwhelming yet deserved misery 
which he had brought upon himself by 
his murderous act. As human nature 
is constituted, we see not how the in- 
ward insuppressible voice of consci^ice 
could have failed to respond to the sen- 
tence uttered against him, and if it did 
■0 respond, it is scarcely conceivable 
that these words were those of remon- 
akranct. They were rather a natural 
exclamation in view of the fearful 
eonaeqtuncta of his guilt of which he 
had now become sensible, and which 
he goes on to specify at length in the 
ensuing verse. Whether there was any 
thing of the working of penitence in 
his confession, does not appear from 
the text The probability is that it was 
the prompting of remorse rather than 
of godly sorrow, and so was merely 
equivalent to the extorted confession of 
Judas, Mat. 27. 4, *I have sinned in 
that I have betrayed the innocent blood.' 
14. Tfwa host driven me oui this 
day. He now proceeds to specify the 
circumstances which conspired to make 
his doom so intolerable; and so well 
assured is be of the execution of the 
sentence, that he speaks of it as already 

accomplished. IT I^h-om the face of 

the earth, Heb. *from the &ce of the 
ground.' That is, from that region 



15 And the Lord said anto 
him, Therefore whosoever slay- 
eth Cain, vengeance shall be ta- 
ken on him, " seven-fold. And 
the Lord •set a mark upon Cain, 
lest any finding him should kill 
him. 

nFf-Tt. IS. oEMk.t.4,t. 



which I have hitherto inhabited an^ 
cultivated. The original is not the 
word usually rendered earth (*^")m)» 
but a term of narrower import frequent- 
ly implying tilled or improved ground 
inf21V()t as in V. 11. It is evident that 
it cannot mean earth in its largest sense, 
for 191 that he was to be a fugitive and 

vagabond. IT From thy facejhaJl 1 

be hid. That is, from the place where 
thy presence is most peculiarly mani- 
fested, from the visible symbols of thy 
glory, and so from converse and com- 
munion with thee. See on v. 16. S 

Every one that Jindcth me shall slay me. 
Will attempt to slay me, will be prompt- 
ed to do it. Mr. Roberts remarks that 
modern usages of speech among the 
Orientals illustrate this language of 
Cain. ' Has a man escaped from pris- 
on ; the people say, ' Ah, all men will 
catch and bring that fellow back.' Has 
a man committed murder; 'Ah, all 
men will kill that murderer.' This 
means, the feeling will be universal; 
all will desire to have that individual 
punished.' The question may here be 
asked whom, besides his father and 
mother, Cain had to feajr 7 To this it 
may be answered, that as the death of 
Abel probably occurred somewhat up- 
wards of a hundred years from the cre- 
ation, ch. 5. 6, and Adam had many 
sons and daughters besides those here 
mentioned, ch. 5. 4, the population of 
the earth might at this n'me have in- 
crease to many hundreds or even 
thousands of souls. It was by no 
means the object of the sacred writer 
to give a full account of all Adam's 
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16 7 And Caia p went out from 
the preseace of the Lord, and 

P 9 KlnSS 11 «3L ft 94. so. Jer 93. 88. ft 69. a. 



children and their descendants, but to 
narrate more especially the history of 
that line of his posterity from which 
the promised seed was to spring. 

15. TherefoTt. That is, in order to 
prevent this, I announce to thee that 
whosoever slayeth thee, * vengeance 
shall be taken ibn him seven-fold,' i. e. 
he shall be far more severely punished 
than Cain himself. S^en-fold is equiv- 
alent to many-fold, a definite for an 
indefinite mode of speech, as often 
elsewhere, Lev. 26. 28. Ps. 12. 7. God 
having virtually said to Cain, ' vengeance 
is mine, I will repay,' it would have 
been a daring usurpation for any one lo 
have taken the sword out of his hand, 
and «iich an act as he would cause to 

be avenged seven-fold. IT 77tc Lord 

alao 9et a mark upon Cain. Or, Heb. 
* the Lord appointed a sign to Cain.' 
The original word here employed (ma^ 
otk) often signifies a Hgn^ token, or 
memorial by which something is con- 
firmed or brought to remembrance. 
Thus Is. 7. 10, *The Lord spake unto 
Ahaz saying, Ask thee a sign (.ii&() of 
the Lord thy God.' So also v. 14, 
•Therefore the Lord thy God shall give 
you a sign (mftt).' Jud. 6. 17, • If now 
I have found grace in thy sight, then 
•how me a sign (mi<) that thou taHs- 
est with mir.' The sign here said to 
be appointed to Cain is undoubtedly to 
be understood In the siame manner. It 
was some kind of notification to him, 
perhaps by a sensible miracle, of the 
truth of the promise respecting his per- 
sonal safety. Accordingly it is well 
rendered in the Greek, * God set a sign 
before Cain to i)^rsuade him that who- 
soever should find him should not kill 
hmj.' As to its being a visible mark, 
brand, or stigma affixed to his person, 
there is no ground whatever for such 
an opinion.— It would seem that Cain 



dwelt in the land of Nod, on the 
east of Eden. 



was soflurod to Uve in order to be a 
warning to others of the direful eSoctM 
of giving way to malignant passions^ 
and as a living monument of the pow- 
er of a guilty conscience. * God is not 
obliged to send a sinner to the place of 
the damned in order to punish him . 
He can any where call his name Ma- 
gor — missabib and render him a ter- 
ror to himself and all about him.' 
ruller. To something of this kind the 
Psalmist probably alludes Ps. 59. 11, 
* Slay them not, lest my people forget ; 
scatter them by thy power.' Heb. 
' make them to wander as fugitives,* 
as did Cain. The divine forbearance 
moreover, by thus prolonging his life 
graciously afforded him space for re- 
pentance. 

16. Cain toent ofutfrom. the presence 
qf the Lord. Heb. 'from before the 
face of Jehovah.* That is, from tb« 
place of God's special presence, fix)m 
the seat of his worship, from the hab 
itatiou of his Shekinah, from the soci- 
ety of his father and family, and con- 
sequently from the only church which 
God then had upon earth. It was there- 
fore a virtual excommunication f^om 
the highest religious privileges which 
could then be enjoyed ; for the contra- 
ry of this, viz. to come into God's pres 
ence, or before his face, to dwell in his 
courts, is spoken of as the chief of all 
blessings and the object of the most ar 
dent aspirations of his saints, Ps. 96. 8. 
Ps. 17. 15. If this be the import of the 
words (and we know of none so prob- 
able), it bears a very favourable appear- 
ance with respect to the state of things 
in Adam's family. It implies that the 
worship of God was there kept up, and 
that God was with them. Indeed if it 
were not established there, it appears to 
have had no existence in the w<»ld, 
which there is no reason to believe was 
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17 And Cain knew his wife, 
and she conceived, and bare 
£noch: and he builded a ciiy, 
« and called (be name of the city 
after the name of his son Enoch. 

18 And unto Enoch was born 
Irad : and Irad begat Mehajael : 

q Vb. 49.-11. 

ever the case when once it had begun 

to be observed. IF Dwdl in the land 

of Nod. So named from the event, 
from the circumstance of Cain's dwell- 
mg there. Nod is the original word 
for a vagaboTid^ and the land of Nod 
is properly the land of Hie vagrancy of 
the wretched outcast who was con- 
demned to wander up and down in it. 
The same term is employed by David 
in Pa. 56. 8, in speaking of his unset- 
tled and wandermg life ; ' Thou tellest 
my wanderings ("^lia nodi).* 

17. And Cain knew his tcj/e. Al- 
though the intermarriage of near kin- 
dred was afterwards forbidden and ac- 
counted incest, yet in the infancy of the 
world, this law, from the necessity of 
the case, must have been dispensed 
with, and brothers must have taken 
their sisters to wife. Cain's wife was 
undoubtedly his sister and married be- 
fore the death of Abel, for after that 
event it can scarcely be supposed that 
any wotnan would be willing to con- 
nect herself with such a miserable fra- 
tricide. IT And he buUt a city. Heb. 

* was building,' i. e. he engaged in and 
busied himself about this enterprise. He 
was i^rhaps prompted to emoark in 
this undertaking partly to divert his 
mind and prevent it from preying upon 
itself, and partly to provide for his secu- 
rity against the apprehended violence 
of other branches of Adam's family. It 
is no unusual thing for men to attempt 
to stifle the inward convictions and dis- 
quietude of their minds by plunging 
deep into the busy cares of the world 
^ Calkd th« name of the city afUr 



and Mehujael begat Methusael : 
and Methusael begat Lamech. 

19 If And Lamech took unto 
him two wives : the name of the 
one vjoa Adah, and the name of 
the other Zillah. 

20 And Adah bare Jabal: he 
was the father of such as dwell in 
tents, and of such as have cattle. 



the name qf his son Enoch. Perhaps 
from the consciousness that his own 
name was odious and infamous. But 
he would still perpetuate the name of 
his family in connection with the city 
which he had founded. The circum- 
stance reminds us of the words of the 
Psalmist, Ps. 49. 11, 'Their inward 
thought is, that their houses shall con- 
tinue for ever, and their dwelling-places 
to all generations ; they call their lands 
after their own names.' Enoch (Heb. 
Chanoch) means initiated or dcdicaied. 
Why he was so called it is impossible 
to determine. 

18. Unto Enoch was horn Irad^ &c. 
The names here recited were doubtless 
those of the first-born, through whom 
the sacred genealogies are generally 
reckoned. There is nothing peculiarly 
worthy of note in respect to the persons 
composing this line, except the remark- 
able resjemblance of the names to 
those of the descendants of Seth men* 
tioned in the subsequent chapter — a cir- 
cumstance for which it is difEicult to 
account. Their ages are not men tioned, 
and the list is very quickly despatched, 
as if unworthy of being dwelt upon. 

19. Jbamech took unto him two wives. 
The first recorded instance of poly- 
gamy ; a practice which directly con- 
travenes the original ordinance of heav- 
en, that two only should constitute 
one flesh, and for introducing which 
Lamech is here condemned to infamous 
notoriety as long as the sacred uarra 
tive shall be read. 

20. The father of such cu dwdl in 
tents^ &c Heb. * the father of the in 
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21 And his brother's name was 
Jubal : he was the ' father of all 
such as handle the harp and organ. 

22 And Zillah, she also bare 
Tubal-cain, an instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron: and 

r Rom. 4. 11, 11. 



habiter of the tent and cattle.' Chal 
•the master.' The original author, de- 
viser, or founder of any particular craft 
or calling is termed the father of such 
as follow it. Jabal set the first exam- 
ple of that unsettled, nomadic mode of 
life which was adopted in after ages by 
those whose property consisted princi- 
pally in flocks and herds, and who from 
residing in tents instead of more per- 
manent habitations could easily trans- 
fer themselves from one region to 
another as the prospect of water or 
pasturage should chance to invite. In 
later times the descendants of Ishmacl, 
the wandering Bedouin Arabs, have 
been peculiarly noted for these roving 

habits. ir And of such as have cat- 

Ui, Gr. 'feeders of cattle.* The literal 
import of the original ia possession^ from 
the fact that in the early ages of the 
worid men's principal possessions con- 
sisted in flocks and herds. The 'father 
of such as have cattle' is the title of 
him who first set the example of keep- 
ing and managing cattle, or who fol- 
lowed the shepherd's occupation. 

21. ITu father of all such as handle 
the harp and the organ. Chal. *The 
master of all that play on the psaltery 
and of such as know music' The Heb. 
' term for organ has the import of torc- 
lincss or delight, but upon the precise 
form and construction, of these instru- 
ments we cannot pronounce with much 
certainty. They are perhaps general 
terms for all stringed and wind instru- 
ments. The harp ("1135 kinnoor) of 
the Hebrews seems to have resembled 
the modern instrument in its form. It 
^ad ten strings, and in 1 Sam. 16. 23, 



the sister of Tubal-caia was 
Naamah. 

23 And Lamech said unto his 
wives, Adah and Zillah, Hear 
my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 
hearken unto my speech: for I 
have slain a man to my wounding, 
and a young man to my hurt. 



David is expressly described as plajnng 
upon it with his hand ; but it appears 
from Josephus that it was also struck 
or played upon with a plectrum or bow. 
It seems to have been light and porta- 
ble, as we find David playing upon it, 
as he danced before the ark. It was 
called by the Hebrews, ' the pleasant 
instrument,' and was not only used ia 
their religious solemnities, but also in 
their private entertainments and occa- 
sions of enjoyment. The organ {'2X\:P 
oogab) certainly could not resemble 
the modem instrument of that name. 
It is supposed to have been a kind of 
flute, composed of one or two, and af> 
terwards of about seven pipes of reeds, 
of unequal length and thickness, joined 
together; being neariy identical with 
the pipe of Pan among the Greeks, or 
that simple instrument called a * mouth- 
organ,' which is still in common use in 
some countries of Europe. 

22. T\tbal-eain. From this name 
comes, by very obvious derivation, the 
Greek Vulcan the name of the fabled 

god of smiths. IT Instructor. Heb. 

* whetter or sharpener ;' he whose pre- 
cepts and example first set the mgenu- 
ity of men at w<n'k in fabricating the 
various implements of brass and iron 
which are so indispensable in the arts 
of agriculture, architecture, and the dif- 
ferent mechanical occupations. 

23. I have slain a man to my wound' 
ingf Ac. The Heb. particle rendered 
'for' sometimes has a conditional mean- 
ing, equivalent to (/; although, suppo- 
sing that. It is not unlikely, therefore^ 
that Lamech's words are to be under- 
stood, not as relating a matter of fitct 
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24 * If Cain shall be avenged 
seyen-fold, truly Lamech seventy 
and seven-fold. 

25 1[ And Adam knew his wife 
again, and she bare a son, and 
« called his name Seth : For God, 
scM she, hath appointed me an- 



t Cb. 6. 8. 



which had actually happened, but as 
intimating the consequences of such a 
fact, provided it should happen. ' Sup- 
pose that when designedly and danger- 
ously wounded by a murderous weap- 
on, in the hand of a ruffian, I should slay 
my assailant, whether a grown man 
or a daring youth, yet as it would 
be done in self defence, I should not 
incur the guilt of murder. For if the 
man that should have killed Cain, who 
slew his brother vrithout provocationf 
were to be punished seven-fold, then he 
who should undertake to inflict ven- 
geance upon me for slaying a man in 
my own defence, shall be punished sev- 
enty and seven-fold.' Thus one sinner 
takes liberty to sin from the suspension 
of judgment towards another. The 
speech was prompted, perhaps, by La- 
mech's having witnessed^lhe mischiev- 
ous effects of some of his sons' newly- 
invented instruments of iron and brass, 
which probably began to be wielded to 
the injury or destruction of human life. 
The ChaL renders the passage, *Por I 
have not killed a man that I should 
bear sin for him; nor destroyed a 
young man that my seed should be 
consumed for him.' The speech is in 
hemistichs, according to the genius of 
Hebrew poetry, and, as it seems, not 
written by Moses, but handed down by 
tradition.-^Thus ends the account of 
the murderer Cain. We hear no more 
of his posterity, unless it be as tempt- 
ers of * the sons of God,' till they were 
all swept away by the deluge! 

25. Called hia name Seth.' Heb. riS? 
ftif putf appointed; a name bestowed 



other seed instead of Abel, whom 
Cain slew. 

26 And to Seth, « to him also 
there was born a son ; and he 
called his name Enos : then be- 
gan men * to call upon the namt* 
of the LoRDw 

u eh. s. «. w I Kioffi la 24. Ps. US. 17. Jo- 
el 9. 88. Zeph. a •. 1 Cor. i. a. 



by Eve, but doubtless with Adam's 
concurrence, implying especially that 
he was substituted for his slain brother. 

IT Another seed. Another child; 

the term seed being applied to a single 
individual, as it is also Gen. 21. 13, and 
38. 8. liiis usage confirms the apos- 
tle's argument, Gal. 3. 16, 'He saith 
not, and to seeds, as of many ; but as 
of one, and to thy seed, which is Christ' 
—The manner in which the mother of 
mankind speaks on this occasion is 
much in favour of her personal religion. 
The language implies, that though at first 
she had doated upon Cain, yet as the bro- 
thers grew up, and developed their res- 
pective characters, Abel was preferred. 
He was the child in whom all the hopes 
of the family seem to have concentrar 
ted ; and therefore when he fell a sacri- 
fice to his brother's cruelty, it was con- 
sidered as a very heavy loss. She was 
not without a son when Seth was 
born, for Cain was yet alive; but he 
was considered as none, or as worse 
than none, and therefore when Seth 
was born, she hoped to find in him a 
successor to Abel. And so it proved ; 
for his was doubtless the family in 
which the true religion was preserved 
in after ages. 

26. CkMed his name Enos. Heb. 
S:*i3M Eno^ ; i. e. sick, weak, sorrow- 
ful, miserable; so called perhaps lh>m 
the prevailing degenerate state of (he 

world at that time. ^ TJien began 

men to call upon the name qf the Lord. 
The true import of these words, as 
read in the original, is somewhat diffi- 
cult to be determined. As the Heb. 
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term for *b«gan' will admit of being 
lendered profaned or prqfanely begarit 
the Jewish interpreters for the most 
part understand it of the commence- 
ment of idolatry, whichconsists in pro- | 
fonely calling upon and worshipping 
idols under the name and titles of the 
true God, and thus as marking the be- 
ginnings of that great degeneracy 
which finally led to the destruction of 
the earth and its guilty inhabitants by 
the flood. Accordingly, the Chaldee 
Targum reads it,* Then the sons of men 
left oflf from praying in the name of 
the Lord,' or, * became profane so that 
they prayed not.' The more common 
interpretation, however, is, that about 
this time there began t^ be a more 
marked separation on the part of the 
pious from the ungodly, that the name 
of the Lord began to be invoked in a 
more open and public manner, and the 
various ceremonies of his worship to be 
more solemnly observed. Adam and 
his pious ofTspring had undoubtedly be- 
fore this maintained the worship of 
God both in their families and their 
closets; but till the human race were 
considerably multiplied there was no 
occasion for what may be called public 
worship. But when the families be- 
came so numerous that they were obli- 
ged to separate, then it was necessary 
to call them together at stated times 
and seasons, that, by forming different 
congregations, they might all receive 
instruction at once, and keep up in their 
minds an habitual reverence for God. 
< Calling apon the name of the Lord' is 
an expression elsewhere used to denote 
all the appropriate acts and exercises of 
the stated worship of God. Gen. 12 
8.— 13. 4.— 21.33. IChron. 16. 8. Ps. 
lOB. 1. et al. Comp. Acts, 9. 14. The 
marginal rendering, for which there is 
also some ground, is, ' Then began men 
to be called by the name of the Lord,' 
L e. then began a portion of meo (viz. 
the children of Seth) to be distinguished 
from others, the descendants of Cain, 



by taking upon them the profession of 
God's holy name, and by being recog- 
nised as his true worshippers. A simi- 
lar phraseology obtains Is. 44. 5, ' One 
shall say, I am the Lord's and another 
shtUl call him»e\f by the name (ai^p'^l 
QCa) of Jacob.* Ch. 48. 1, * Hear ye 
this, O house of Jacob, which art call- 
ed by the name of Israel ;' L & wha^ro- 
fess to belong t j the people of Idrael 
and to be of the same religion. Per- 
haps the distinction of * sons of God' 
and *sons of men,' alluded to in the fol- 
lowing chapter, tben began more gene- 
rally to prevail. On the whole, how- 
ever, we mcline to the opinion that the 
sense of prqfane invocation is really 
conveyed by the original word; but 
that the Dther idea also of a pious pro- 
fession of the name and worship of Je- 
hovah is directly and necessarily in- 
ferred from it, for the f ct of the in- 
creasing profaneness and irreligion of 
one portion of the race would naturally 
tend to produce a more public and de- 
cided adherence to the worship of God 
by the otfier, and the Heb. idiom, we 
believe, allows us to consider both facts 
to be alluded to by one and the same 
term.— In respect to this period of the 
sacred history we may properly cite 
the words of the celebrated Jewish wri- 
ter Maimonides as translated by Ains- 
worth : — <In the days of Enos the sons 
of Adam erred with great error, and 
the counsel of the wise men of that age 
became brutish ; and their error was 
this : Thpy said, forasmuch as God hath 
created those stars and spheres to gov- 
ern the world, and set them on high, 
and imparted honour unto them, and 
they are ministers that minister before 
him ; it is meet that men should laud, 
and glorify, and give them honour. For 
this is the will of God, that we might 
magnify and honour whomsoever he 
mngnifleth and honoureth, even as a 
king would have them magnified that 
stand before him. When this thing 
was come up into their heart, they be- 
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CHAPTER V. 
nPHIS w the • book of the gen- 
-*- erations of Adam : In the day 
that Grod created man, in *> the 
likeness of God made he him : 

2 ^ Male and female created 
he them ; and blessed them, and 
called their name Adam, in (he 
day when they were created. 

a 1 Chron. 1. 1. Luke 3. ». b ch. 1. 91. Eph. 
4. S4. Col. 3. 10. c ch. 1. 97. 



gan to build temples unto the stars, and 
to offer sacrifices unto them, and to laud 
and glorify them with words, and to 
worship before them, that they might, 
m their evil opinion, obtain favour of 
the Creator. And this was the rpot 
of idolatry.* — Lightfoot supposes that 
Noah is called in 2 Pet. 2. 5, ' the eighth 
person* in reference to these times, viz. 
the eighth in succession from Rnos, in 
whose days the world began to be pro- 
fane. Otherwise it may be rendered 
the * eighth preacher.* 

CHAPTER V. 
1 . TJiis is the book of the generations 
of Adarn. In other words, this is the 
narrative or rehearsal of the remarka- 
ble events pertaining to the creation 
and the life of Adam (see Gren. 2. 4, on 
the word 'generations*) ; and not only 
80, but also the list or catalogue of the 
names of his more immediate posterity. 
Both senses are undoubtedly included 
in the expression, as the two first ver- 
ses imply the first, and the remaining 
part of the chapter the second. The 
phrase is at once retrospective and an- 
ticipative in its import. It is not the 
writer's object, however, to give a com- 
plete genealogy embracing all Adam's 
descendants to Noah, but only those 
through whom the line of the promises 

ran. ^ bi the day that God created 

man. Heb. * created Adam.* The 
historian prefaces the ensuing genealo- 
gy with a brief recapitulation of the 
leading events which he had before de- 
10 



3 If And Atfam lived an hun- 
dred and thirty years, and begitt 
a son in his own likeness, after 
his image ; and ^ called his name 
Seth: 

4 • And the days of Adam af- 
ter he had begotten Seth were 
eight hundred years : ^ and he be- 
gat sons and daughters : 

d ch. 4. 95. el Cftron. 1. 1, ftc. f ch. 1. 91. 

tailed, and which we have already suf- 
ficientl y explained. Perhaps he design- 
ed also to hint at the different mode of 
production in regard to Adam and his 
posterity. He came into being from 
the immediate hand of his Creator; 
ihey by generation from him. 

2. Called their name Adam, As be 
fore remarked, ch. 1. 26, Adam is in 
truth the name of the species, of the 
whole human race in general, though 
frequently employed as the appellation 
of the first man exclusively. It is, 
however, a striking fact that the Holy 
Spirit should have adopted a phraseol- 
ogy which teaches us that it was not 
merely an individual, but the human 
race, whose history is given in the pre 
ceding chapters; that it was the hti- 
man race which wis put upon proba* 
tion, was tempted, overcome, and ruin- 
ed by the fall. It is not easy to con- 
ceive of any theological view which 
shall weaken the force of this solemn 
consideration. 

3. Adam lived an hundred and thirty 
years. During which time he begat 
many other sons and daughters not 
enumerated in this catalogue, v. 4. 
—IT Be^at a son in Jiis own likeness. 
The word • son' does not occur in the 
original, but from what follows it is 
plain that the sen«e requires its inser- 
tion. Similar omissions are not infre* 
quent in Hebrew. Thus 1 Chron. 18. 
6, 'Then David put in Syria;* i. e» 
as we learn from 2 Sam. 8. 6, put gar^ 
risons in Syria.— -H Jn his own likp' 
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5 And all .the days that Adam 
lived were nine hundred and thir- 
ty years ; « and he died. 

6 And Seth lived an hundred 
and five years, and ** hegat Enos : 

7 And Seth lived after he be- 
gat Enos eight hundred and seven 
years, and begat sons and daugh- 

8 And all the days of Seth 

g ch. 8. W. Heb. 9. 27. h ch. i. M. 



were nine hundred and twelve 
years ; and he died. 

9 Tf And Enos lived ninety 
years, and begat Cainan : 

10 And Enos lived after he be- 

fat Cainan eight hundred and 
fteen years, and begat sons and 
daughters: 

11 And all the days of Enos 
were nine hundred and five years ', 
and he died. 



neas. Not only like him in the struc- 
ture of his body and the faculties of 
his mind, but iilte him also in the cor- 
ruption of his nature as a sinner. If 
the former only had been intended, it 
might have been said of Cain or Abel, 
as well as of Seth. But here the im- 
plication is, that Seth, though a good 
man and worthy of being substituted 
in the place of Abel as the progenitor 
of the promised seed, yet even he was 
begotten and born in sin, and indebted 
to the sovereign grace of God alone for 
all the moral excellence which he pos- 
sessed. The evident drift of the sncred 
writer is to hint at the contrast between 
the image in which Adam himself was 
made, and that in which his children 
were begotten. Adam was created in 
the image of God, pure, upright, and 
holy ; but after his fall he begat a son 
like himself sinful, defiled, frail, mortal, 
and miserable. ' Grace does not run in 
the blood, but corruption does. A sin- 
ner begets a sinner, but a saint does 
not beget a saint.* Henry. 

5. All the days that Adam lived were 
nine hundred and thirty years: and 
he died. Thus our great progenitor, 
having reached the fifty-sixth year of 
Lamech's life, and seen his issue in 
the ninth generation, left the world on 
which his apostacy had drawn down 
such dire effects. Besides the griefs 
which he experienced on account of 
his personal transgression, he had tlje 
mortification to see an early rupture 



in his family ending in the unnatural 
murder of his second son by a brother's 
hand. He was witness also to the 
beginnings of that universal corruption 
which at last brought on the deluge ; 
and when he beheld himself the source 
of these growing evils, he could not fail, 
with every succeeding year of his hfe^ 
to entertain deeper and more appalling 
views of the enormity of his transgres- 
sion and the justice of his sentence. 
This would naturally tend in his case, 
as in every other, to heighten his esti- 
mate at once of the goodness and the 
severity of God, and endear to him that 
promise which was the hope of a lost 
world. 

3—28. Of the genealogy contained in 
these verses we may remark, (1.) That ^ 
it is a very honourable one. Not only *- 
did the patriarchs and prophet?, and 
the church of God for many ages, de- 
scend from it, but the Son of God him- 
self according to the flesh ; and to show 
the fulfilment of the promises and proph- 
ecies concerning him is the principal 
reason of the genealogy having been 
recorded. (2.) Neither Cain nor Abel 
has any place in it. Abel was slain 
before he had any children, and there- 
fore could not ; and Cain by his sin 
had covered his name with infamy, 
and therefore shoula not. Adam's pos- 
terity, consequently, after the lapse of an 
hundred and thirty years must begin 
anew, (3.) The extraordinary length 
of human Ufe at that period was wisely 
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12 T! And Cainan lived seven- 
ty years,, and begat Mahalaleel: 

13 And Cainan lived after he 
begat Mahalaleel eight hundred 
and forty years, and begat sons 
and daughters : 

14 And all the days of Cainan 
were nine hundred and ten years ', 
and he died. 

ordered, not only for peopling the world, 
but for supplying the defect of a writ- 
ten revelation. From the death of Ad- 
am to the call of Abraham, a period of 
about eleven hundred years, there was 
living either Enoch, Lamech, Noah, or 
Shem, besidea other cotemporary god- 
ly persons, who would feelingly relate 
to those about them the great events of 
the creation, the fall, and the recovery 
of man. (4.) Notwithstanding the 
longevity of the antediluvians, it is re- 
corded of them all in their turn, that 
they died. Though the stroke of death 
was slow in its approach, yet it was 
sure. If man could live a thousand 
years, yet he must die ; and if he die in 
sin, he will be accursed. (5.) Though 
many of the names in this genealogy 
are passed over without any thing be- 
ing said of their piety, yet we are not 
hence to infer that they were not so 
distinguished. Many might be in- 
cluded among them who ' called upon 
the name of the Lord,' and who are 
denominated * the sons of G^d,' though 
nothing is personally related of tliem. — 
As to the extreme longevity that char- 
acterized this period, it was probably 
owing in part to physical and in part to 
moral causes. While the influences of 
climate and diet are to be recognized as 
contributing to it, yet we may admit 
&at there were various other causes in 
operation which tended to the same re- 
sult There is in fact something in the 
intellectual nature of man which seems 
to require that the period of life granted 
to individuals, should be more extended 
in the infancy, than in the maturity of 



15 1[ And Mahalaleel lived six- 
ty and five years, and be^t Jared : 

16 And Mahalaleel lived after 
he begat Jared eight hundred and 
thirty years, and begat sons and 
daughters: 

17 And all the days of Maha- 
laleel were eight hundred ninety 
and five years ; and he died. 



society, and thus the phenomenon is 
traced back to the goodness and wis- 
dom of the Creator. For it is obvi- 
ous to the least reflecting, not only that 
the process of peopling the earth re- 
quired at first a greater longevity in tha 
human race, than would be necessary 
after it became adequately colonised, 
but that the advancement of the raoa 
itself into high civilization and refina 
ment could not have taken place, had 
not each person been permitted to liva 
during a much longer space of tima 
than is found to be the case at present 
in every portion of the globe. The 
first generations having no past experi- 
ence to look back upon, must hava 
owed all their knowledge to their owa 
individual exertions ; and how far thesi 
would have carried them in the short 
space of seventy or eighty years, wa 
need only examine the condition of tha 
wandering tribes in America to discov- 
er. It was not, however, in accordance 
with Grod's gracious design in creating^ 
that man, whom he had appointed tha 
head of this lower world, should liva 
and die in a state of intellectual child- 
hood. And hence he appointed to tha 
antediluvians many centuries of exist- 
ence, that they might discover, follow 
up, and lay the foundations of knowl^ 
edge for all future ages, in every useful 
and ornamental art But the necessity 
for so very protracted an existence being 
of a temporary nature, Grod wisely with- 
drew it, as soon as it had attained its 
purposes ; and be did so, not more in 
wisdom, than in mercy, to the creaturs 
whose mortal lifa be curtailed. As wa 
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18 IT And Jared lived an hundred 
Mzty and two yeacs, and he begat 
i Enoch : 

19 And Jared lived after he be- 
gat Enoch eight hundred years, 
and begat sons and daughteis: 

20 And all the days of Jared 
were nine hundred and sixty and 
two years ; and he died. 

1 Jude 14, 16. 

have already seen, though their prodi- 
gious age doubtless contributed greatly 
to the advancement of the antediluvians 
ih knowledge and refinement, it is be- 
yond a question that the same circum- 
stances tended, more perhaps than any 
thing besides, to introduce moral cor- 
ruption into the world, which corrup- 
tion became, in all probability, more 
and more flagrant as the increased 
ihgenuity of mankind enabled them 
to devise new methods of gratify- 
ing the senses. Thus God permitted 
the first races to live long upon the 
earth, that they might themselves at- 
tain to perfection in the cultivation of 
the sciences, and leave them to their 
posterity, even though the boon of 
longevity proved mischievods to their 
own moral purity, whilst the ground- 
work of knowledge being laid, he took 
away the stumbling-block m the way of 
Bian*s obedience, by decreeing that * the 
time of man's life should be four score 
years.' 

21. And begat Methusdak. The im- 
port of this name in the original is, ' He 
dieth, and the sending forth;' as if it 
were an intimation of the sending forth 
ef the waters of the deluge about the 
time of his death. Whether this con- 
jecture be well founded or not, it is cer- 
tain that in the very year in which he 
^ed the earth was overwhelmed by that 
dread catastrophe.--The age of Methu- 
selah transcended that of any of the 
test of the patriarchs here mentioned, 
bat it is not absolutely certain that he 



21 T And Enoch lived sixty 
and five years, and begat Methu- 
selah: 

22 And Enoch ''walked with 
God after he begat Methuselah 
three hundred years, and begat 
sons and daughters : 



k Cb. t. 9. & 17. 1. & S4. 40. S 
Ps. M. 8. 6t 116. 9. & 128. 1. Mic. 6. 8. 
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was the longest liver of the children of 
Adam. Among the multitudes of whom 
no information is given some might 
have exceeded him in this respect. 

22. Enoch walked with God. A brief 
but expressive character of a good man. 
To wsdk with God is in the first place 
to be agreed with him, to become re- 
conciled to him in the way of his ap- 
pointment— 'for how can two walk to- 
gether except they be agreed?' — and 
then to set God always before us, to 
act as being under the continual inspec- 
tion of his all-seeing eye. It is to live a 
life of communion with him and of obe- 
dience to him, making his word our rule 
and his glory our end, in all actions. 
It is to make it our constant endeavour 
in every thing to please him and in 
nothing to offend him. This it is to 
walk with Grod like Enoch, who in the 
midst of the men of a wicked genera- 
tion walked not as they walked, but 
set his face as a flint against the aboun- 
ding ungodliness. In conBcquence of 
this he obtained the honourable and pre- 
cious testimony * that h^ pleased God,* 
and as a reward for his preeminent pie- 
ty was spared the pains of death. — 
From the import of the phrase ' to 
walk with Grod' as used 1 Sam. 2. 30, 
35, and from his being said by Jude, v. 
14, to be a prophety it is probably to be 
inferred that Enoch acted also in a 
public and official capacity as a preach- 
er of rigliteousness, reproving and de- 
nouncing the growing impiety of the 
times^ and either ting to repentance. A 
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23 And all the days of Enoch 
were three hundred sixty and five 
years : 

24 And I Enoch walked with 
God, and he was not: for God 
took jiim. 

25 If And Methuselah lived an 
hundred eighty and seven years, 
and begat Lamech : 

1 S Kings 3. 11. H6b. IL s, 

brief but impressive specimen of his 
preaching is preserved by the apostle 
Jude, from which it appears thai the 
doctrine of the second advent of Christ, 
the resurrection of the dead, and a 
judgment to come, were taught, though 
somewhat obscurely, in the very earli- 
est ages of the world. — Wonderful as 
was the event of the translation of a 
living man to the world of glory, we 
know of nothing in the revealed pur- 
poses of Grod to forbid the occurrence 
of other instances of the like kind even 
in this or any other age of the world, 
provided there were instances of equal 
eminence in piety. The same distinc- 
tion was subsequently conferred upon 
Elijah, and probably from the same 
reasons, and the words of the aposile 
1 Cor. 15. 51, make it certain that the 
whole human race shall not fall asleep 
in death, but that a portion of mankind 
shall be transferred to the abodes of 
bliss without undergoing dissolution. 
This is to take pla<te under the seventh 
apocalyptic trumpet, and if there be 
any certainty in prophetic chronology 
we are now Jiving under that trumpet, 
or close upon its borders. If then such 
an event is to be anticipated hereafter, 
and that without contravening the gen- 
ial law, that 'it is appointed for all 
men once to die,' we know no reason 
why it may not take place even now, 
thoagh we have no positive evidence 
that it will.—It may be remarked that 
Enoch was cotemporary with Adam 
308 years— with his son Methuselah 
10* 
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26 And Methuselah lived after 
he begat Lamech seven hundred 
eighty and two years, and begat 
sons and daughters : 

27 And all the days of Methu- 
selah were nine hundred sixty 
and nine years ; and he died. 

28 If And Lamech lived an hun- 
dred eighty and two years, and 
begat a son : 



300 years— with Seth, Enos, Cainan, 
Mahalaleel, and Jared during his whols 
life— and that he was translated 57 
yeprs after the death of Adam, 69 years 
before the birth of Noah, and in the 
year of the world 987. It has been 
suggested as highly probable that soms 
visible demonstration of his translation 
was given to his co temporaries in or- 
der to confirm their faith in the pros- 
pect 'of another and an immortal life, 
as well perhaps as to intimate to them 
the manner in which sinless man would 
in process of time have been disposed 
of under the first covenant, had it not 
been for the effects of the fall. But 
from the peculiar phraseology in which 
his removal is described, v. 24, we in- 
cline to the opinion that it was not vis- 
ible. IT Begat sons and daughters. 

From which it plainly appears that m 
state of celibacy is not essential to a 
life of the most devoted and preemi- 
nent piety. 

24. And he was notf for God took 
him. Was not found j was missing ; 
had disappeared 'from human view. 
The expression implies something very 
peculiar in the manner of his removal. 
In some mysterious way he had be- 
come no longer an inhabitant of this 
world, and as he is not said like the 
rest of the patriarchs to have died^ the 
inference is plain, though the text itsell 
does not clearly assert it, that he must 
have been exempted from the common 
lot of humanity in making his exit from 
the earth. This is made absolutely cer- 
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29 And he called his name 
Noah, saying, This same shall 
comfort us cpacerning our work 
and toil of our hands, because of 
the ground ■" which the Lord hath 
cursed. 

m ch. 8. 17. ft 4. II. 



tain by the inspired declaration, Heb. 
11. 6, that 'by faith Enoch was trans- 
lated that he should not see death.' 
The Chaldee version renders the pas- 
sage, 'He appeared not, and yet the 
Lord killed him not.' 

29. Called his name Noahf gayingy 
Ac. The original terms for Noah (n: 
noaxh, real) and comfort (Qn3 nahham^ 
to comfort or refresh) have so much re- 
semblance to each other that we are 
probably to regard the language as an 
instance of that paranomasia, or play 
upon words, which is of such frequent 
occurrence in the sacred writers, and of 
which a striking parallel is to be noted 
Gen. 9. 27. The name was doubtless 
bestowed by the prompting of the spirit 
of prophecy. Butin what precise sense 
the prediction was to be fulfilled in No- 
ah, is a point not very easily determin- 
Tsd. The opinion of Bp. Sherlock is that' 
the curse upon the earth inflicted in 
consequence of Adam's sin had, in 
connection with the progressive in- 
crease of corruption and crime, been 
growing more and more severe ever 
smce the fall, so that the work and 
toil necessary to raise from the ground 
a sufficient sustenance for life had be- 
come an almost intolerable burden. 
And he supposes that the woitis of La- 
mech refer to a general expectation 
that by the intervention or instrumen- 
tality of some distinguished personage 
the rigour of the curse was to be great- 
ly abated, and the earth restored in a 
measure to its primitive fertility and ease 
^ of cultivation. This personage he con- 
oeiyes that Lamech,under divine sugges- 
tion, recognised in his new-bom child, 
and bestowed upon him a name in ae- 



30 And Lamech lired after he 
begat Noah five hundred ninety 
and five years, and begat sons and 
daughters : 

31 And all the days of Lamech 



cordance with the fact. The predicbon 
thus understood he maintains has been 
verified by the' event ; that the earth 
from the time of the flood was in a 
good degree restored from the curse laid 
upon it at the fall, and is still enjoying 
the efiect of the blessing bestowed up- 
on Noah. Very specious objections 
may doubtless be urged against this 
view of the subject, yet if the predic- 
tion be construed as announcing a 
f^radual amelioration of the state of 
the earth to be effected through this 
lapse of many ages, the proposed inter- 
pretation may be considered as less lia- 
ble to exception. For it is certain that 
the invention of the arts and imple- 
ments of husbandry, and the improve- 
ments made by one age upon another 
in every department of agriculture, have 
rendered the toil andwork ofmen's hands 
less and less burdensome. By the art of 
taming and managing the beasts of the 
field, and pressing them into our service 
— a prerogative especially secured in the 
grant made through Noah, chap. 9. 2 
— the most laborious part of the work is 
transferred upon them, and by that 
means man's dominion over them se 
far recovered. By the improvements 
also which in hiter times have resulted 
from an investigation of the laws of 
motion and a dexterous application of 
the mechanical powers, one man can 
now perform with ease what formerly 
surpassed the united efibrts of many, 
and a great part of the labour of h'fe 
has been thrown back upon inanimate 
matter itself. In attributing such an 
import, however, to the name ATooA, we 
are not to conceive of him m the ^ 
cisnt agent by whom snch a signal 
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were deren hundred seventy and 
seven years : and he died. 

32 And Noah was five hun- 
dred years old : and Noah begat 
* Shem, Ham, ^ and Japheth. 

iich.6. 10. och.io.si. 



change was to be brought about, but 
merely as a destined medium^ appoint- 
ed to act a conspicuous part in the train 
of events which should issue in such a 
result — After all, the above suggestions 
are thrown out in the lack of any 
thing more satisfactory in explanation 
of the reason assigned by Lamech for 
the bestowmcnt of the name Noah up- 
on his son. 

32. And Noah begat l^ern^ Ham, 
and Japheth. That is, began to be- 
get; for his three sons were not all 
begotten or bom in one year. Of 
these, Japheth was undoubtedly the 
eldest, and therefore born in the five 
hundredth year of Noah's life. And 
as Shem begat Arphaxad two years af- 
ter the flood when he was one hundred 
years old, ch. 11. 10, he must have 
been born about two years after Ja- 
pheth, that is to say, when his father^ |larly 
"was five hundred and two. Yet as 
Ham is invariably named between the 
other two, we incline to tne belief that 
he was born between them, though of 
the precise time of his birth we are not 
informed. Shem is named first from 
his superior dignity as the progenitor of 
the church and of Christ, and perhaps 
from his obtaining the birthright, though 
this is not mentioned in the history. In 
like manner, Abel is named before 
Cain, Jacob before Esau, and Isaac be- 
fore Ishmael. He is called &iemj 
which signifies a name, because the 
Bame of God and the distinction ^that 
accrued from it, was always to remain 
in his posterity till He should come out 
of his loins whose name was to be 
above every name; so in putting Shem 
first, Christ was inefl^t put first, who in 
all things must have the preeminence. 



CHAPTER VL 

A ND it canae to pass, •when 
•^^ men began to multiply on the 
face of the earth, and daughters 
were born unto them, 



a eb. 1. aa. 



CHAPTER VT. 
1. And it came to pasa^ &>c. A more 
exact rendering of the two first verses 
is the following ; — *And it came to pass 
when men began to multiply on the 
face of the earth, that daughters were 
born unto them. And the sons of God 
saw the daughters of men that they 
were fair,' dtc. The same construction 
in the original occurs 1 Sam. 13. 22. 
Josh. 17. 13. 2 Kings 3. 5, in all which 

cases 'and' is rendered 'that.' V 

When men began to multiply. Men 
had multiplied long before this, for it was 
now above 1500 years siUce the crea- 
tion ; the meaning therefore is, when 
the human race had greatly multiplied. 
Heb. ' when the Adam began to multi- 
ply.' That is, corrupt men, men par- 
taking in an eminent degree of the na- 
ture of fallen Adam, in allusion particu- 
to the descendants of wicked 
Cain. This appears from their being 
distinguished from the ' sons of God' 
in the ensuing verse, who although by 
nature equally the heirs of corruption, 
yet being descended from the line of 
Seth were in the main a class of per- 
sons possessing the fear and observing 
the worship of Jehovah. They were 
those upon whom 'the name of the 
Lord was called,' as mentioned in the 
previous chapter. The object of the 
sacred writer is to trace back to its 
fountain-head that universal degenera- 
cy and corruption of manners which 
resulted in bringing the deluge upon the 
world of the ungodly. From his state- 
ment it is plain that it commenced in 
promiscuous intermarriages, or less 
lawful connections, between the seed ot 
the righteous and of the wicked. < If 
there had not been so deep a deluge of 
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8 That the sons of Qod saw the 
daughters of men that they v>ere 



sin there had been none of the waters. 
From whence tiien was this super tlu'ty 
of iniquity 7 Whence^ but from the un- 
equal yoke with infidels. These mar- 
riages did not beget men so much as 
wickedness ; from hence religious hus- 
bands both lost their piety, and gained 
a rebellious and godless generation.' 
Bp. HalL 

t, TTu 9on» of God, Heb. t3'^ni» "^5^ 
9oru of the Elohim. ChaL ' sons of 
the eminent ones.* That is, the de- 
scendants af Seth, Enos, and the oth- 
er pious patriarchs who were separated 
from the posterity of Cain and formed 
the visible church. The appellation 
no doubt has reference to Gen. 4. 26, 
where the same class of persons are 
said to be * called by the name of the 
Lord ;' L e. to be the sons and servants 
of God in contradistinction from oth- 
ers, the seed of Cain, who are merely 
called ' men.' The term Elohim is oc- 
casionally applied to persons of distin- 
guished eminence in place or power, 
such as judges, magistrates, &c. but is4 
here probably used to denote a distinc- 
tion of a moral kind, such as resulted 
from their likeness to God, their main- 
taining his worship, and obeying his 
. laws. The persons designated included, 
it may be presumed, all, or nearly all, 
those enumerated in the preceding chap- 
ter as forming the line of the faithfril 
from Seth to Noah, who though pious 
and devout themselves, were yet unfor- 
tunate in their children. Tliey unhap- 
pily swerved from the precepts in which 
they had been trained, forsook the 
counsels of their fothers, relaxed the 
strictness of their walk, and, yielding 
gradually to temptation, formed unhal- 
lowed connections with the worldly and 
profiine, and thus opened the floodgates 
of a universal corruption of . morals. 
S Sow thd daughicn of fntn. Re- 



fair; and they ^ took them wires 
of ail which they chose. . 



bDeut 7.l»4. 



garded with a lustfril eye, as Eve taw 
the forbidden fruit. Heb. 'daughters 
of tlic AJam.' That is, daughters of 
the profane and impious race of Cain, 
children of the old Adam, such as had 
nothing in them but the nature of men, 
fallen men, who had lost the image of 
God and minded only earthly things. 
Thus, 1 Cor. 13. 3, ' Walk ye not as 
mm ?* I e. as carnal unregenerate men. 

IT TVy took them wives of all 

which they duue. Or, Heb. * which they 
liked or loved.' The original for * choose* 
often has the sense of likings delight- 
ing in, being pleased with. Thus Isa. 
14. 1, ' For the Lord will have mercy on 
Jacob, and will yet choose Israel ;' L e. 
will yet delight in. So the phrase *my 
chosen,' Isa. 42. 1, is interpreted *my 
beloved,' Mat 12. 18. Comp. Zech. 1. 
17.— 3. 2. Prov. 1. 29.-3. 31. En- 
snared by the beauty of these fidr 
daughters of men, and overlooking ev- 
ery higher consideration, they rushed 
thoughtlessly into the most dangerous 
'connections. Instead of giving reason 
time to deliberate and weigh the conse- 
quences, they surrendered themselves 
to the impulses of a headstrong pas- 
sion, and deaf to advice or remon- 
strance took all that they chose, choos- 
ing only by the eye and in obedience to 
their corrupt affections; and perhaps 
disdaining tofi;overn themselves by the 
limitation ofone woman to one man. 
Such unequal yokings have always 
been among the most fruitful sources of 
evil, and upon no conduct of his people 
is the stamp of the divine displeasure 
more unequivocally set than upon this. 
See Deut. 7. 3, 4, 2 Cor. 6. 14. 1 Cor. 
7. 39. Professors of religion in marry- 
ing both themselves and then: children 
should, as a genera! rule, make con- 
science of keeping within the bounds 
of profession. * The bad will sooner 
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3 And the Lord said, * Mv man, <* for that he also is fleah : 
Spirit shall not always strive with yet his days shall be an hundred 

and twenty years. 



• Gal. 5. 16, 17. 1 Pet 3. 19, so. 



corrupt the good than the good refoim 
the bad. Those that profess them- 
selves the children of (Sod should not 
marry without his consent, which they 
have not if they join in affinity with his 
enemies.' Henry. 

3. The Lord said ; i. e. to himself; pur- 
posed, resolved. IT My Spirit shall 

not always strive with man. Heb. 
*^^^*1 1«^^ shall not judgCf i. e. contend in 
judgment, as the word signifies Eccl. 6. 
10, * Neither may he contend (-ji^) 
with him that is mightier than he.' As 
if he should say, ' My Spirit shall not 
perpetually keep up the process of judg- 
ment, rebuke, conviction, and condem- 
nation.' The ancient versions vary 
considerably in their mode of render- 
ing. The Gr. translates it, < My Spirit 
shall not continue in these men.' Chal. 
*Tbis evil generation shall not continue 
before me for ever, because they are 
flesh, and their works most wicked; 
and an end shall be given unto them, 
an hundred and twenty years, if per- 
haps they may be converted.' The 
S^tuagint translators appear to have 
taken the original "^11*^ yadon as a ver- 
bal derivation irom the noun yi2 neden^ 
a sheath ; so that the true sense will be, 
'My Spirit shall not for ever be en- 
theathed in man;' that is, The vital 
breath with which I inspired him shall 
not for ever animate its sheath of clay. 
This phraseology is somewhat striking- 
ly illustrated by the following lines 
from a Persian historian said to have 
been spoken by a philosopher to Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Dost thou not know that man's exterior form 
1« but the scabbard to the enlivening mindl 
Wby shoaldst thou judge then of the weap- 
on's edge 
When yet you'Te nothing seen except the 
case 7—Ane. Univ. Hist, yol ▼. p. 438. 



d Ps. TBw ai. 



This acceptation of the original word, 
however is not sustained by adequate 
authority, though adopted by Pagninus 
and favoured by (Jrotius. The render- 
ing which we have given above is by 
far the most probable, implying that 
the spirit of God speaking by the min- 
istry of such prophets as Enoch and 
Noah, as well as by his inward opera- 
tions on the conscience, should not al- 
ways strive to bring men to repentance. 
A parallel mode of speech we find Neh* 
9. 30, 'Yet many years didst thou for- 
bear them, and testifiedst against them 
by thy l^irit in thy proj^uts: yet 
would they not give ear.* The lan- 
guage plainly implies that ample time 
and opportuaity had been already af- 
forded for this purpose, • the long-suf- 
fering of Qod had waited,' but all to 
no effect, and now an end is determined 
to the divine forbearance. Still, as the 
justice of heaven isj^hictant to take its 
course, it shall not be immediately ext' 
^uted; a limited respite is granted, 
which, once expired, no fiirther indul- 
gence shall be shewn. 

< There is a time, and Justice marks the date! 
For long-forbearing Clemency to wait ; , 
That hour elapsed, th' incurable revolt 
Is punished, and down comes the thunder- 
bolt.'— Ootrper. 

This passage should be viewed in oen- 
necrion with 1 Pet. 3. 18—20, from 
which we learn that it was no other 
than the Spirit of Christ that through 
the instrumentality of the pious patri* 
archs preached to the disobedient ^>irits 
of the old world. We may be remind- 
ed by the narrative (t.) That nothing 
more effectually grieves the Spirit of 
God than fleshly lusts. (2.) Every 
fresh indulgence of sin is a new resist- 
ance against jQod's strivings. (3.) When 
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4 There were giants in the 
earth in those davs ; and also af- 
ter that, when the sons of God 
came in unto the daughters of 
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men, and they bare children to 
them : the same became mighty 
men, which were of old, men ot 
renown. 



the Spirit of God is resisted, his calls 
become less and less sensible, till he 
is finally quite withdrawn. (4.) When 
Qod strives no more, then men rush 
headlong into sin and ruin. How much 
reason have we all to pray, 'Lord, take 

not thine Holy Spirit from us.' 

IT ror thai fu also U JUsh. Chal. ' fur 
that they are flesh, and their works 
evil.' Had the sons of God kept them- 
selves separate, and preserved their pu- 
rity, God would have spared the world 
for their sakes, but they mingled to> 
gether, and becsme in efiect one people. 
God, therefore, seeing they had become 
virtually one, called thgn all by one 
name, and that is man C&*1&( Adam)^ 
without distinction, and in giving the 
reason why his Spirit should not al- 
ways strive with man, special reference 
is had to their having become degener- 
ate. It was ' for that he dUot or these 
alsot were flesh'; I e. even bis own 
professing people, those who had been 
denominate and deemed the * sons m 
God,' even they too bad become fleshly, 
corrupt, profligate. The original is 
peculiarly emphatic, as if such a result 
would not have been to be wondered at 
in regard to the Cainites, but that it 
was matter of astonishment and re- 
gret that the pious stock of Seth should 
have thus greivously apostatised ; but 
seeing that they had in fact joined 
themselves to the opposite party and 
become the promoters of the general 
iniquity, they must expect nothing else 
than to share in the bitter consequences. 
Men are worse than others just in pro- 
protion as they ought to be better, and are 

dealt with accordingly. IT Yet his 

days ^utU be an hundred and twenty 
years. The allotted term for repent- 
ance before the day of vengeance should 



come. God will so temper his jadg 
meats with mercy, and e^rd the sin- 
ner such warnings and such opportinii- 
ties of securing his favour, that the 
judgment when it comes shall find 
him without excuse. Let us hear then, 
and fear, and break off our sins by 
righteousness. 

4. TTure were giants in ffie earA in 
those days. A term descriptive proba- 
bly not so much of great strengtli and 
stature as of great cruelty, rapine, and 
vblence ; though the first, as a second- 
ary sense, may still be included. Heb. 
Q"^i&3 nephUim^falUrs^ I e. apostates 
faUen from God and the true religion, 
and by violence and cruelty falling 
upon iheir fellow-men, injuring their 
persons, and invading their rights; usur- 
pers, oppressors, tyrants, monsters of 
wickedness and lust, as well as of enor- 
mous stature. They are otherwise 
and elsewhere termed Anakim, Beph- 
aimy Gibborim: thus Nimrod, Gen. 
10. 8, is called Gibbor ; i. e. a mighiy 
one, a giant. By the Greeks, this class 
of men are termed Gigantes, from two 
words, signifying to be bomtftheearffi; 
a term from which we learn both tbs 
origin and the import of the Rnglj^h 
word ' giant.' The giants of the an- 
cient mythology are fabled to havs 
sprung from the earth, from some bro- 
ken traditions respecting these antedi- 
luvian apostates, who in the sense of 
being earthly, sensual, vile, despising 
heavenly things, might be justly de- 
nominated * earth-born.' There are 
more frequent allusions to them in the 
original Scriptures than are obvious in 
our translation, or any other. Thus^ 
Prov. 9. 18, speaking of the young man 
enticed into the abodes of the adulter- 
ous woman, <He knoweth not that 
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5 T A^^ (^^ saw that the 
wickedness of man was great io 
the earth, aod thai every * imagi- 

ech.8.Sl. Deat.».lt. PToy.t.18. Matt is. la. 



the dead (Heb. the giants, the Reph- 
aim) are there/ i. e. he does not con- 
sider that it was by this sin that the 
renowned rebels before the flood per- 
ishedy and that he is in danger of meet- 
ing the same fate. Prov. 21. 16, ^He 
that wandereth out of the way of un- 
derstanding, shall remain in the con- 
gregation of the dead,* (Heb. of the 
giants ;) L e. shall be in imminent peril 
of being joined to that wretched society. 
Prov. 2. 18, ' The house of the strange 
woman inclineth unto deaths* (Heb. un- 
to the giants.) Again, Job 26. 5, ' Dead 
things, (Heb. the giants, Rephaim,) are 
formed under the waters and the inhab- 
itants thereof.' This conveys no in- 
telligible meaning. It is probably more 
correctly rendered by the Lat. Vulgate, 
'The giants groan (Heb. shake, or 
tremble) under the waters with the 
inhabitants thereof.' The clew to tliis 
is to be found in the fact, that it was 
this class of men, who were buried in 
the watersof the deluge, and whose spir- 
its, i. e. shades, manes, were supposed, 
in popular estimation, to be imprisoned 
in the caverns of the earth. It was to 
these spirits that Christ, by his Holy 
Spirit, preached during their lifetime, 
1 Pet. 3. 19. Farmer supposes that 
the Apostle Jamee, in saying, 'The 
devils (Gr. demons, i. e. apirits qf dead 
men) believe and tremble,' alludes to 
this very passage of Job. The conceit 
of the Grecian poets, that earthquakes 
were occasioned by the attempts of the 
giants to shake off the mountains that 
were heaped upon them, owes its origin 
to the same source, viz. the traditions 
respecting the fate of the antediluvian 
rebels, who after death were held to be 
mcarcerated for their crimes in the sub- 
terranean regions of the earth. It is 
supposed by some that no other than 



nation of the thoughts of his heart 
%Da8 only evil coniiDuaily. 



these apostate ' sons of God' are intend- 
ed by the sacred writer in the term 
'angels,' 2 Pet. 6. 4, who are often 

styled ' Elohim.' IT And also after 

thatwhentAc Heb. 'And even after 
it was so that the sons of God went in,' 
&c. This implies that the result of 
such marriages disappointed previous 
expectation; that although the ^sons 
of (Sod' might have flattered themselves 
with the idea of exerting a predominant 
influence of a religious kind upon their 
wives, and of begetting and rearing up a 
godly seed, yet the experiment was un- 
successful. The ehildren when grown 
emulated not the virtues of their Others 
but the vices of their mothers, and thus 
the race of giants was perpetuated.— ~ 
ir Tfie same became mighty men, tchi^ 
were of old^ men qf renovm. Heb. 
D'^nS!! Gibborim and DID ^IDZlk anshe 
sfiem^ men of name. The contrary 
phrase occurs Job 30. 8, 'base men.' 
Heb. ' men of no name.' The words 
denote a cla^s of men who had made 
themselves famous with after ages by 
their exploits, by their deeds of violence, 
robbery, and wrong. With this repute 
had their characters been handed down 
to posterity. If we are not mistaken, 
the passage conveys an intimation that 
these antediluvian giants and heroes wers 
the principal personages of the ancient 
heathen mythology, celebrated by 
the poets. However this may be, they 
were men that became renowned in 
popular estimation for their deeds of 
prowess, oppression, and blood, and 
it is but little to the credit of humanity 
that such characters have been the prin- 
cipal themes of historic record and 
worldly admiration in all ages.. 

5. God saw that the toickedness qf 
mxm was great on the earth. Every 
thing in the narrative is so framed as 
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6 And 'it repented the Loan 
that he had made man on the 

f 8m Num. A If. 1 Sam. 15. 11, n. t 8am. 
M.M. MaLt.«. Jam. 1.17. 

to vindicate the judgment of God in the 
fearful proceeding eoon to be detailed. 
The drift of these words is evidently to 
showi that it was not from a slight 
cause or a hasty impulse that the des- 
truction of a world was determined 
upon. As the result of a deliberate sur- 
vey, and not of a superficial glance, 
God aatD that the earth had become 
replete with wickedness, and therefore 
ripe for a curse. Had the sins of men 
been of the mere ordinary stamp, or 
had they been Tocal and limited in their 
prevalence, they might have been par- 
doned; but as it wfts, they were at 
once enormous in degree and universal 
in extent What more could be neces- 
sary to justify the extremest rigour in 

the sentence of the Judge? IX And 

that every imaginaiixm^ &c. Heb. 
*)2i Js the uhole fabriccUion or far- 
matum. The term is that which is 
usually applied to the work of the pot- 
ter. The language of Paul, Heb. 4. 13, 
is probably equivalent ; * Neither is 
there any creature that is not manifest 
in his sight.' Gr. ktivis creatiariy for- 
matiorii i. e. of the heart. The church 
being thus corrupted and in a manner 
lost to the world, there was nothing left 
~ to resist the torrent of depravity. This, 
it would appear from the picture here 
drawn, had now attained its highest 
pilch. The words, we apprehend, are not 
to be understood as ori gi na II y descriptive 
of the general state of the human heart, 
though in this view but little abatement 
is to be made from the assertion, but 
of the race of men then living; and the 
sense is, that the wickedness of men 
nad become so great in the earth that 
the very intents, and thoughts, and 
purposes of the heart were only evil 
continually. But the portrait, though 
appalling, is doubtless no more than just. 



earth, and it f grieyed him at hit 
heart. 

8lBa.68.10. Eph.4.«L 



Had it been drawn by the pen of a pre- 
judiced erring mortal it might have been 
supposed to exceed the truth. But this 
is not the testimony of man, but of God 
who sees things precisely as they are, 
and his infallible declaration is, that ths 
thoughts of man were evil without ex- 
ception, without mixture, and without 
intermission 

6. A rtpefUed the Lord, As it is said 
1 Sam. 16. 29, * The strength oflsrad . 
will not lie nor repent ; for he is not a 
man that he should repent ;' it is obvi- 
ous that we are not to ascribe to an 
immutable mind the fickleness that 
belongs to man, nor to suppose that the 
omniscient Jehovah was really disap- 
pointed. This and similar expressions 
arc taken from what passes among 
men when theyfoe disappointed intbdr 
expectations and endeavours. As a 
potter finding that a vessel which he 
has formed with the utmost care does 
not answer the desired purpose, re- 
grets his labour, and casts out of his 
sight the worthless object, so God, ma- 
king use of language accommodated to 
our feeble apprehensions, represents 
himself as repenting and being grieved 
at heart that he had bestowed upon 
man so much labour in vain. Asa 
general rule, wherever * repenting* is 
attributed to God, it implies not a real 
inward change in his feelings and pur- 
poses, but simply a change in his dis- 
pensations towards his creatures, in 
view of some previous change in didr 
conduct towards him. Thus it is said 
1 Sam. 15. 10, 11, 'Then came the 
word of the Lord unto Samuel, sayini^ 
It repenteth me that I have set up Saul 
to be king; for he hath turned back 
from following me, and hath not per- 
formed m y com mand ments.' Here the | 
efiect follows the cause. * Repentance / 
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7 And the Lord said, I will 
destroy man whom I have created 
from the face of the earth ; both 
man and beast, and the creeping 
thing, and the fowls of the air ; 
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(with man,' says an old divine, < is ffu 
dmnging qf the will ; repentance with 
God the willing qf a change,^ In this 
case the very same principles which 
would lead fiim to reward and bless the 
obedient, would lead him also to pun- 
ish the perverse and rebellious. The 
words before us express, with an ener- 
gy and impressiveness which probably 
nothing purely literal could have con- 
veyed, the exceeding sinfulness and 
provoking nature of sin. 
7. And the Lord said. Purposed 

within himself. IT / will destroy. 

Heb. firiTDfi^ / wilt blot or wipe out. 
The same term occurs 2 Kings, 21. 13, 
•And I will wipe ("TT^n^Z) Jerusalem 
as a man wipeth (nn^S*^) a dish, wiping it 
(nn>3) and turning it upside down.' 
How strikingly does this set forth the 
afi^gravation of sin, that it should be 
represented as extinguishing the pater- 
nal kindness of God towards his crea- 
ture, and causing him to say as on anoth- 
er occasion, Is. 27. 11, ' It is a people of 
no understanding; therefore he that 
made them will not have mercy on 
them, and he that formed them will 
show them no fiivour.' Those who do 
not. answer the end for which they 
were created, justly forfeit the existence 

which they abuse. % Both man and 

beast. Heb. 'from man unto beast;' 
i. e. beginning with man I will extend 
the destruction unto beasts. Asthe ani- 
mal tribes were made for man's use and 
as a kind of appendage to him, they are 
to be involved in his calamities. Man's 
•in brings ruin upon his comforts as 
well as upon himself Thus when 
Acfaan had transgressed, Josh. 7. 24, 
in Older to render his punishment more 
11 



for it repenteth me that I have 
made them. 

8 But ^ Noah found grace in 
the eyes of the Lord. 

h ch. IS. It. Exod. 83. IS, IS, 10, 17. Lake. 
1.80. Acts, 7. 48. 



impressive to Israel, * his sons, and hia 
daughters, and his oxen, and his asses, 
and his sheep, and his tent, and all that 
he had,' were brought forth and stoned 
and burnt with him. 

8. Noah found grace in the eyes qf 
the Lord. That is, obtained favour. 
Chal. ' found mercy before the Lord.' 
In the worst of times there are still 
some who find favour in the sight of 
God, who stand up as witnesses for 
him in the midst of their generations^ 
and upon whom his eye is set for good. 
As grace in the Scriptures is uniformly 
opposed XotDorks and to debt^ Rom. 11. 
6. — 4. 4, the imparted and distinguish- 
ing favour of God^ must be recognized 
as the primary ground of Noah's ac- 
ceptance. Yet this truth is not to be 
held to the disparagement of his own 
free, active, and exemplary obedience 
in the discharge of every duty. Upon 
the character of Noah here given we 
may observe, that while it is painful to 
find but one family, nay, it would seem 
but one person, out of all the professed 
sons of God, who stood firm in this 
evil day, yet it is pleasant to find om 
upright man in a generation of the un- 
godly, whose conduct would shine the 
brighter when contrasted with that of 
the world about him. It is a great 
matter to be faithful among the faith- 
less. With all our helps from the soci- 
ety of good men, we find it sufficiently 
difficult to keep on our way ; ^ut for an 
individual to set his face against the 
whole current of public opinion and 
custoiii, requires and implies great 
grace. Yet that is the only true religion 
which walks as in the sight of God, ir- 
respective of what is thought or done 
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9 IT These are the generations 
of Noah : t Noah was a jast man, 

1 ch 7. 1. Exek. 14 14, M. 



by others. It is, moreover, encouraging 
to find that one upright man was sin- 
gled out from the rest when the world 
was to be destroyed. If he had perish- 
ed with the world, Gkxl could indeed 
have taken him to himself, and all 
would h^ve been well with him; but 
then there would have been no public 
expression of what beloved, as well as 
of what he hated. 

♦♦* At this place, ver. 8, ends, in the 
Hebr. Scriptures, the first Parashd^ or 
great section of the Law, i. e. the por- 
tion appointed to be read on the Sab- 
bath in the Jewish synagogues, Acts, 
15. 21. The five books of Moses were 
divided by the Jews into fifty-four sec- 
tjpns, because, in their intercalated 
years, by a month being added, there 
were fifty-four Sabbaths; but in other 
years they reduced them to fifty- two 
by joining two together. Thus the 
reading of the whole Law was comple- 
ted in the course of a year. In the 
time of the Maccabees, who restored 
the reading of the Law after it had 
been suspended by the persecutions of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, a corresponding 
number of sections from the Prophets 
were read in connection, the Law form- 
ftig the first lesson, and the Prophets 
the second. This was practised in the 
times of the Apostles, as may be seen 
Acts, 13. 15. Of this usage the Hebrew 
doctors write, 'It is a common custom 
throughout all Israel that they finish 
wholly the Law in one year ; beginning 
on the Sabbath which is after the Feast 
of Tabernacles at the first section of 
Genesis, (thence called * Bereshith ;') 
on^ the second Sabbath at ' These are 
the generations of Noah,' ch. 6» 9 ; on 
the third, at ' The Lord said unto Abra- 
ham, ch. 12. 1 ; so they read and go on 



and perfect ■ in his generations, 
and Noah ^ walked with God. 



kcb.s.st 



9. The genera&cna qf Noah. That 
is, the matters of reoord relating %u 
him, the character he sustained and the 
events which happened to him. See 

on Gen. 37. 2. T A juBPinan and 

perfect in his generoHons. That is, np- ' 
right and sincere among the men of the 
age in which he lived, the original woid 
for * generations' being difilerent fiom 
that (ninbiri) in the preceding cianse. 
Whether this character of Noah is in- 
troduced here as the reeuon or the effect 
of the divine favour towards him it is 
not easy to determine; but however it 
may be, it is a most honorary testimo- 
nial to his worth. He is the first man 
whom the Scriptures call just, though 
doubtless not the first who was so. In 
a legal sense, a just man is one that 
doeth good and sinneth not ; but since 
the fall no such man has existed upon 
earth, save the man Christ Jesus. If 
any man is now so denominated it is in 
the sense in which the Scriptures use 
the term when they represent the just 
as living by faith. Such was the life of 
Noah, as it is expressly said of him, 
Heb. 11. 7, that he * became an heir of 
the righteousness which is by faith ;' imd 
the faith by which he was justified be- 
fore Grod operated, as it always will, to 
render him just before men. But he 
was not only just or righieous^ be was 
also perfect in his generations (Hd). 
U^J2p tamim) I e. not perfect in the sense 
of sinless, but sincere, simple, upright, 
having respect to all God's command- 
ments, and like Caleb following the 
Lord fully. Christian perfection is not 
absolute freedom from sin, but evan- 
gelical integrity; a perfection implying 
completeness of parts rather than of 
degrees^ in the renewed character ; and 
it may be better understood by Tiew- 



in this order till they have ended the ing it as opposed to partiality and Ay- 
Law at the Feast of Tabernacles/ | pocrisy, to a partial obedience and an m. 
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10 And Noah begat three sons, 
> Shem, Ham, and Japheth. 

11 The earth also was corrupt 
■> before God ; and the earth was 
■filled with riolence. 

I Cb. S. 83. m Ch. 7. 1. * 10. t. ft ISL la. 9 
ChTon. 3«. 37. Luke, l. «. Rom. 9. 13. & ai 19. 
B Ezek. 8. 17. ft 98. 10^ Hab. 9. 8, 17. 



sincere professioa. At the term is §o 
fiieqneotly applied to different individu- 
als in the Old Testament and the pos- 
session of the character so frequently 
enjoined in the New, there can be -no 
doubt that peifeciiauy in the scriptural 
sense of the term, is actually attaina- 
able, and ought to be an object of more 
anxious solicitude among Christians 

than it usually is. IT Walked vriik 

God. The same that is said of Enoch ; 
implying his being reconciled to Grod, 
his acknowledging him in all his ways, 
and enjoying habitual communion with 
him. 

11. The earth cUsovas corrupt before 
God, Heb. * and the earth was cor- 
rupt.' The word * also' is not felicitous- 
ly introduced in this place into our 
translation. It usually implies some- 
thing supplemental to what has been 
before said and closely connected with 
it, but the preceding context does not 
well allow such a sense here, and the 
probability is^ it was employed to pre- 
Tent the twofold occurrence of ^ and' in 
the same sentence. The literal render- 
ing, though lacking in euphony, would 
have been better.— By the first 'earth' is 
undoubtedly meant ^ inhabitants qfthe 
earthf and by the 'corruption' char- 
gied upon them is intended a moral 
degeneracy^ though the word is fre- 
quently employed in the sense of phys- 
ical destruction ox wasting. It is espe- 
cially applied to that kind of corrupting 
or depraving the worship of God 
which consists in introducing idolatry^ 
as in Ex. 32. 7. Deut. 32. 6. Judg. 2. 
19 ; and ' the people's doing corruptly^* 
2 Chron. 27- 2, is elsewhere explained, 
2 Kings, 16) 35) by their 'sacrificing 



12 And God • looked apon the 
earth, and behold, it was corrupt : 
for all flesh had corrupted his way 
upon the earth. 

O cb. 18. 81. PS. 14. S. ft 83. iX 14. ftSSL 9. 8. 



and burning incense in the high pla- 
ces.' This flagrant wickedness was 
perpetrated * before God,' i. e. openly, 
publicly, without disguise, to his very 
face, as it were. Gen. 10. 9.— 17. 1. 

IT WasJUled rsith violence. Heb. 

* violent wrong.' Chal. 'rapines, or 
robberies ;' i. e. injurious and cruel deal- 
ing towards men ; whereas the 'corrup- 
tion' mentioned above denotes the cor- 
ruption of religion or wickedness to- 
wards Grod. Or, by a common idiom 
in the Heb. ' violence' may here be put 
for ' violent men.' Thus, Prov. 13. 6, 
'Wickedness overthroweth the sinner 
(Heb. r\VCQT\ the sin)* 2 Kings, 24. 14, 
' None remained save the poorest soft 
(Heb. nin the poverty) of the land.' 
Jer. 50. 31, ' Behold, I am against thee^ 
O ihou most proud (Heb. "^nt O pride)* 
The degeneracy, therefore, which had 
commenced in the domestic^ gradually 
extended itself to the ctvtZ, and finally 
to the religious^ state of the world. 
The springs of domestic and social life 
being poisoned, the tender ties of blood 
and affinity violated, quarrels, intrigues, 
oppressions, robberies, and murders 
pervaded the abodes of men. 'The fear 
of God and a due regard to our fellow- 
men are closely connected ; and where 
the one is given up, the other will 
soon follow. Indeed it appears to be - 
the fixed decree of the God of provi- 
dence, that when men have cast off his 
fear tliey shall not long continue in 
amity one with another. He has only 
to let the laws of nature take their 
course, and the effect will surely follow. 
12. God looked upon the earth. The 
universal violence and corruption which 
overspread the earth, attracted the no- 
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13 And Qod said unto Noah, 
9 The end of all fle.^h in come he- 
fore me ; for the earth is filled 
with violence through them: 'land 

p Jer. SI. It. Exek. 7. S, 8, «. Amos, 8. S. 1 
Fet 4. r. q ver. it. 

tice of heaven. God knows at all 
times what is doing in our world, but 
his looking upon the earth denotes a 
special observance of it, as though he 
had institu ed an inquiry into its real 

condition. Ps. 33. 13. IT All JUdi 

had corrupted its way. All mankind ; 
called <liesh*from their frailty, Is. 40. 
6, 6, but more especially from^ the cor- 

^ ruption and carnality of their unregen- 
erate urate. Gen. 6. 3. By their ' way* 
18 meant not only their religion or 
faith, Acts, 18. 25, 26"?2. 4. 2 Pet. 2. 
2, but also thdr manner8,eonduct, course 

^ iff life. Thus ihe * way of Cain' Jude, 
11, is need for maliciousness^ the • way 
of Balaam' for covetousness^ 2 Pet. 2. 
15, and so in other cases. In allusion 
probably to this language it is said in 
Job, ch. 22. 15, 16, * Hast thou marked 
fht old way which wicked men have 
trodden 7 Which were cut down out 
of time, whose foundation was over- 
flown with a flood 7' i. e. with the wa- 
ters of the general deluge. Compare 
Luke, 17. 27. 

13. Tke end of all flesh is come be- 
fore me. A twofold import seems to 
be couched in these w(frds ; first, that 
the end, that is, the completion, the ful- 
ness, the consummation of all fleshli- 
nesSi had come before God. In other 
words, human corruption had reached 
its utmost height. Viewed in this light 
the ensuing words are exegetical of the 
first clause, and this is favoured by the 
fact that the original word for *end*(Heb. 
Yp) is frequently so used in the Scrip- 
tures, as well as the Gr. r«Xoj by which 
it is translated. Thus Jer. 61. 13, 
•Thine end is come, (even) the measure 
of thy covetousness,* i. e. thou hast 
reached the utmost summit of thy de- 



behold, I will destroy them with 
the earth. 

14 T\ Make thee an ark of go- 
pher-wood : rooms shalt thou 
make in the ark, and shalt pitch 
it within and without with pitch. 

sires. EccL 12. 13, * Let us hear the 
conclusion yp of the whole matter;* 
i. e. the summing up, the substance. 
Rom. 10. 4, • Christ is the end of the 
law for righteousness ;* i. e. the perfec- 
Uon, the consummation, of the law. 
So often' elsewhere. In such cases, 
however, the subordinate idea of /tm«or 
termination of time is often, perhaps 
usually, involved ; and from this arises 
the second and more generally received 
sense of this passage, viz. that the de- 
creed end of all men (excepting Noah) 
had come before God; the allotted 
term of 120 years was now upon the 
point of expiring, and the universal de 
pravify was to be visited with condign 
punishment. Comp. Ezek. 7. 2-^5. 

Amos, 8. 2. IT I trill destroy them. 

Heb. p^TTtD^a am corrupting i. e. 
about to corrupt or destroy. The pres- 
ent participle both in Heb. and Gr. has 
often a future import. In the former 
verse, * corrupt' had the sense of cor^ 
rupting by sin ; here, that of corrupt- 
ing by punishment, or in other words, 
of destroying. A parallel distinction 
occurs, Rev. 11. 8, *That thou shouldst 
destroy them that destroy the earth;* 
Gr. * That thou shouldst corrupt them 

that corrupt the earth.* IT With ffie 

earth. Or Heb. * even the earth ;* thns 
identifying • the earth' with its inhabi- 
tants, according to a common idiom of 
the Scriptures, and giving us a clew to 
the real meaning of the word 'earth' 
in numberless instances, particularly in 
the prophets. Gr. 'I destroy them 
and the earth,* I e. probably, * even the 
earth.* 

14. Dilake thee an ark. Heb. tiM 
tebath. The original word which oc- 
curs only here and E^^- 2. 3| where it is 
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t|iplied to the ark of bubushes in which 
Moses was iaid, is different from the 
term used for the <ark of the covenant' 
(^I^K aron) Ex. 25. 10. But in the 
Greek the same term {Ki0<aros kibotoa) 
ngnifying a hollow efus' is applied to 
both. Comp. Heb. 11. 7, with 9. 4. 
As to the form of the ark, there is much 
difference of opinion among commen- 
tators. As it was not constructed so 
much with a view to progressive mo- 
tion, as to float for a given time upon 
the water, it is not necessary to sup- 
pose it to have been modelled like the 
hull of a modem ship, or placed in a 
sort of boat, as in the common figures. 
We may be content with the simple 
idea given in the text, which is that of 
in enormous oblong box or flat bot- 
tomed wooden house, divided into three 
stories, and apparently with a sloping 
root Had it been built from a keel, 
with a curving bottom like a ship, it 
could not well have rested on the dry 
land after the flood without falling over 
upon one side or other to the imminent 
peril of all its inmates. Moreover, it is 
clear that it was not furnished with 
either mast, rudder, or sails; so that in 
all these particulars the work was a 
still greater trial of Noah's faith. The 
most moderate statement of its dimen- 
sions makes the ark by far the lai^gest 
vessel ever made to float upon the wa- 
ter, as will appear from the statements 

below. 1[ Of gophtr-wood. Heb. 

I&a yrp atze gophery probably trtea or 
nither woods qf piteht i. e. such as the 
pine, fir, cypress, turpentine, cedar, and 
other trees of a pitchy kind adapted to 
the purpose of ship-building. It is 
doubtful whether ^Da gopher is the 
name of any particular species of tree ; 
if it were, usual analogy would seem 
to requure that it should be in the plu- 
nili like U'^flH *^25 w»od of cedav 
trust ta'^TDlia *»Sy vood qf Jtr-trHSj 
^^nbut *^Xy wood qf almug-treea. 
This is the common and almost uni- 
form phraseology. On the other hand 



we find mi;^ *Vi:f wod qf/ranlnn' 
cenae, i. e. odoriferous wood, yzXi *^'S9 
uteod qf oUf i. e, wood producing oil i 
and in like manner, we take *)D3 *^S9 
to signify tpood qf jtilch^ or in other 
words as a general term for any kind 
of resinous wood suitable for the pur- 
pose. If any particular species of tree 
of this description be intended more 
than another, it is probably the cypress 
Gr. {Kwrpicms kuprissos), as the radical 
consonants (rtnrap and *^&3) in the 
Greek and Hebrew words are the same^ 
and as the cypress is eminently distin- 
guislrad for its durability and the pow- 
er of resisting the ii^uries incident to 
other kinds of wood, while its resinous ' 
properties would tend to render it 
impenetrable to water. Being a very 
compact and heavy kind of wood, and 
not liable to rot or become worm-eaten, 
it was much used in the construction of 
coffins among the Athenians, and of 
mummy-cases among the Egyptians. 
It is said too that the gates of St. Pe- 
ter's church at Rome, which lasted 
from the time of Constan tine to that of 
Eugene the fourth, that is to say, eleven 
hundred years, had in that period suf- 
fered no decay. This tree, therefore, if 
any, would seem to have the best title 
to the credit of having furnished the 
material for the ark, though it is highly 
probable that diflerent kinds of pitchy 
or resinous wood would be employed 
in different parts of the structure.--^ 
IT Rooms shali thou make in the arK 
Heb. fi'^3i> nests ; metaphorically ap- 
plied to the numerous cellS| cabins, or 
small apartments into which the inte- 
rior of the ark was laid out. ChaL 
* mansions.' Comp. Job 29. 18. ObaflU 
4, where the word occurs in the sense 
oi dweUxng-placeg^-^ — ^ Pitth it tnthr^ 
in and mthtmt wUk pikh, Heb. 
*i&S2 t1*1&!3 ktspharta bakkophsr, thou 
shall coat it idUh a coatings The Heb. 
*lM kophcr, closely related in sonn^ 
and sense to *^d:i gofhsr abovsj as weQ 
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15 And this u the fashion 
which thou shalt make it of: The 
length of the ark shall be three 
hundred cuhits, the hreadfh of it 
fifty cubits, and the height of it 
thirty cubits. 

as to ^ ^C3 gofphrWi, ndphur^ is sop* 
posed to denote some kind of bituminous 
substance which from its soft and 
pliable qualities was well adapted to 
smearing over the ark and closing every 
ehink and crevice. A coat of it spread 
over the inuide and outside of the ark 
besides producing a wholesome smell 
would make it perfectly water-proofi 
and the more so'as the substance itself 
would probably be continually acquir- 
ing greater tenacity and hardness. The 
original word "its kopher is worthy of 
notice as the parent of our English word 
covert and. from its root *^'Q^ kafhar 
being often used in the sense of expia- 
Hngi atoningi L e. covering, gin; 
whence the noun itself in almost every 
other instance in the Scriptures is ren- 
dered ' atonement.' From the peculiar 
use of the term in this connection, some 
have supposed that we are to recognise 
in the ark thus covered a designed em- 
blem of the church, the ark of salva- 
tion, the inmates of which are secured 
by the effects of Christ's atonement 
from the overflowing waters of God's 
wrath. 

15. The length qf the ark shall be 
three hundred cu&tfo, &c. The ark, 
therefore, was by fiar the largest float- 
ing edifice ever borne upon the waters. 
There is some doubt as to the kind of 
cubit here alluded to ; whether it were 
the common cubit of eighteen inches or 
the sacred cubit of about three inches 
longer. But taking the shortest of the 
two, it is capable of demonstration, that 
it must have been been of the burden 
of 43,413 tons. Now a first-rate man- 
#f-war is between 2200 and 2300 tons ; 
the ark consequently possessed acapa- 
dty of storage equal to that of eighteen 



16 A window shalt thou make 
to the ark, and in a cabit shalt thou 
finish it above ; and the door oi 
the ark shalt thou set in the side 
thereof: with lower, second, and 
third stories shalt thou make it. 

ships of the line of the largest class, 
which upon a very moderate computa- 
tion are capable of carrying 20,000 men, 
with stores and provisions for six 
month's consumption, besides 1800 
pieces of cannon. As all the various 
distinct species of four-footed animals 
may be reduced to two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty, it cannot for a mo- 
ment be doubted, that the ark would 
corrtain the specified proportion d 
these, of birds, insects, and eight hu- 
man beings, with the requisite supplies 
of food for a year. Indeed the truth is, 
as Bp. Wilkins has observed, * that of 
the two, it is much more difficult to 
assign a number and bulk of creatures 
necessary to answer the capacity of 
the ark, than to find sufficient room 
for the several species of animals al- 
ready known to have been there.' The 
objection therefore sometimes urged, 
that the ark was incapable of affording 
accommodation to its alleged inmates, 
fulls to the ground.-^According to the 
measurements given, the ark, being sax 
times as long as it was broad, and ten 
times as long as it was high, had near- 
ly the proportions of a perfect human 
body. 

16. A inndow shaU thou make to the 
ark. Heb. "^HS tzohar. The true im- 
port of this word it is difficult to fix, as 
it occurs nowhere else but here. If taken 
to signify but a single window for so 
immense a building, it exhibits a sense 
which we may well hesitate to admit 
It is a wholly different word from that 
used for the window (^lin halon) which 
Noah is said c^. 8. 6, to have opened at 
the end of forty days, and unquestiona- 
bly denotes an entirely different object 
But what that object was precisely we 
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If 'And behold, I, even I, do 
bring a flood of waters upon the 
earth, to destroy all flesh, where- 
in is the breath of life, from un- 
der heaven : and every thing that 
is in the earth shall die. 

r TCr. 13. Ch. 7. 4, 21, 2S, S3, s Pet. 2. S. 

have not the means of ascertaining. 
That it was someway connected with 
the transmission of light, appears plain 
both from testimony of the ancient ver- 
8k>ns and from the etymological rela- 
tions of the word. Its cognate roots 
*jnT zahary -iHtS tahar, irUT tzakal^l 
convey the idea of lightf shining^ apUn- 
daurt and we find nnS*^ yitzhor^ oil^ 
so called from its shining. Moreover 
we meet with fi'>*^n2 tzahorayim sig- 
nifying nooHt noon-day lighi^ and oc- 
curring in the dual form, probably as 
intensive, denoting \h(^^ strongest^ bright^ 
est, i. e. the meridian, light. On the 
whole, we take it as a collective term for 
sky-lights constructed in some way in 
the roof of the ark, and perhaps of some 
transparent substance now unknown. 
To some contrivance of this nature may 
probably be traced the conceits of the 
ancient Rabbins relative to the tzohar. 
Thus in the * Pirke Eliezer,' ch. 23, it is 
said, * A certain precious stone was sus- 
pended in the ark, which gave light to 
all the creatures therein, like a brightly 
shining candle.' And the Targum of 
Jonathan represents God as saying to 
Noah, * Oto thou to the Pison, and take 
thence a precious stone, and place it in 
the ark for the dispensation of light.' 

^ir 'Jn a cubit shaU thou Jinish it 

above. That is, the ark, not the win- 
dow. The roof was to be raised in the 
middle like that of a house so as admit 
of a gentle slope on each side. The 
elevation was to be one cubit above the 
horizontal plane; or in other words, 
what are technically termed the king- 
posts supporting the ridge of the roof 
at etther^'end, were to be one cubit in I 



18 But with thee will I estab* 
lish my covenant: and 'thoa 
shalt come into the ark, thou, and 
thy sons, and thy wife, -and thf 
sons' wives with thee. 

■ ch. 7.1,7, UL lPet.t.90. tPeil.8w 



height IT Door, Heb. hflB ap^r- 

ture^ the opm space m which a door 
is hung; for the door itself the lan- 
guage has another term. See note on 
Gen. 19. 10. The word is here doubt- 
less to be taken in a collective sense^ 
implying a number of openings in the 
difierent stories of the ark, designed for 
entrances for the animals, and after- 
wards probably for the admission of air 
and the discharge of ordure. As the 
ark, by its peculiar house-like construc- 
tion, was adapted to float on a smooth 
sea, rather than to ride on a tempestu- 
ous one, we perceive no difficulty at- 
tending this mode of ventilation. The 
apertures might ordinarily be closed by 
lattice-^ork. 

17. Behold i, even /, do bring a flood 
of waters, Heb. bf^a^a am bringing^ 
L e. about to bring. See on v. 13. The 
announcement of the fearful resolve is 
repeated to give it more emphasis. 
Thus when Joseph was called to inter- 
pret the dream of Pharaoh, he observed 
concerning its being doubled, that was 
' because the thing was established by 
Grod, and God would shortly bring it to 
pass.' Such strong language would 
convey moreover the impression, which 
was probably designed, that the threat- 
ened flood should not be owing to nat- 
ural causes, but to the immediate agen- 
cy of omnipotence ; and it is somewhat 
remarkable that the original word here 
used for Jlood (Jm^a mabbid, Gr. ««ra- 
kXwtimos cataclysm) is limited, in its ap- 
plication, to the general deluge, not be- 
ing employed in reference to any other 
kind of inundation; as if the spirit 
would intinaate by this appiopnata 
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19 And of eTeqr living thing 
. of all flesh, < two of every tort 

shah thou hring into the ark. to 
'keep- Mem alive with tiice: they 
shall be male and letnale. 

20 Of fowls after their kind 



t eh. 7. t. f . u. If. 



term that the present judgment was to 
be unique in its character ; that how- 
ever many partial inundations mi^t 
happen in particular countries, there 
was never to be but one general deluge. 
1& With thee vfiUlutabli^ my cot- 
enant. That is, do enter with thee into 
a solemn engagement, pledging myself 
to thy preservation by bringing thee 
and thine into the aik. As the work 
in which Noah was now to engage 
was in itself arduous and likely to be 
attended with many trials arising from 
the unbelief and malice of an ungodly 
world, such a gracious assurance was 
peculiarly seasonable, and calculated 
greatly to animate him in the under- 
taking. The original term rendered 

* covenant' (n'»^n berith)^ for the most 
part though not always, implies a 
mutual compact between two parties, 
and in this instance not only involves 
the idea of a pledge, promise, or assur- 
ance on the part of God, but a re-stipu- 
lation also on that of Noah, that he 
would in faith and obedience construct 
and enter the ark, and commit himself 
ra simple trust to the keeping of a faith- 
fill providence. The matter and condi- 
tions of the covenant appear to be con- 
toined in the ensuing verses to' the 21 st. 
These comprise the things eovencmUd, 
and as the performance of them sup- 
poses the agency both of God and 
Noah, hence the reciprocal character of 
the eompact is manifest. 

19. Qf every Kving tkmg. Except- 
ing of course the tenants of the deep. 
——If • T\po qf every sort. Or, Heb. 

* by twos,' L e. by pairs. There were 
to be ol least two, but of the clean 

Gen. 7. 2. V lb keep 



and of cattle after their kind, of 
every creeping thing of the earth 
after his kind ; two of every sort 
■ tthall come onto thee, to keep 
ihem alive. 

ueb.r.t,ii. 8eech.%:§. 



them alive with ikee, Heb. m>rm5 
toeauae to live. Or. tva rpo;.^ thtU Ask 
fnayest nourish. The precise shade of 
meaning conveyed by the original of 
this word is often lost sight of in oor 
translation. The verb ri'^P! io litem 
what are termed thePiel and Hiphil con- 
jugations, which have a causative im- 
port, for the most part deootejB not so 
much the continued preservation as the 
revival or restoration of life from a pre- 
vious state of actual or virtual death. 
The English word quicken is perhaps its 
best representative in such cases. Thus 
1 Sara. 2.6, *The Lord killeth and 
maketh alive (Tftl^y Ps. 30. 3, «Tho« 
hast brought up my soul from the 
grave : thou hast kept me alive ("»3n'i*in) 
that I should not^ down to the pit^* 
L e. thou hast quickened me when vir- 
tually by my miminent exposure I had 
descended to the pit. 2 Kings, a 1, 
< Then spake Elisha unto the woman« 
whose son he had restored to life 
(n^nn)-* See my notes on Josh. 6. 25 
and 14. 10, where this sense of the term 
is sull more fully illustrated. Hei« the 
word is in the Hiphil or causative form, 
and doubtless carries with it the impU- 
cation, that the creatures to be kept 
alive in the ark were virtually exOnei 
by means of the general judgment of 
the deluge, and that their preservation 
was no other than a kind of revivai or 
resuscitation qf life to them. < A lifo 
remarkably protracted is» as it were^ a 
new life.' Henry, For a strikingly 
similar phraseology, see Ex. 7. 14 — 16. 
and what is there said of Pharaoh's be- 
ing raised up, L e. quickened, from vir- 
tual destructioxL-^^ir Sioft come usTo 
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21 And take thoa onto, thee of 
all food that is eaten, and thou 
shalt gather it to thee ; and it shall 
be for food for thee, and for them. 

ikec Probably in consequence of a di- 
vine impulse, as the animal tribes were 
before brought to Adam, Gen. 2. 19. 
He was thos assured that God would 
qoUect the proper freight when he had 
prepared the vessel. Though we may 
ofiea be in the dark how things shall 
be brought about, yet if we are acting 
under the divine command, and trust- 
ing upon the divine promiae, he will 

briii^; it to pass. IT To keep them 

aHve. A Hebrew idiom for ' that they 
may be kept alive.' Thus Eccl. 3. 2, 
* A time to be bom (Heb. mib to bear 
or give birth to).* Est. 6. 6, 'And the 
king said unto him. What shall be done 
(Heb. tllO^b nd "Ufhat to do) unto the 
man whom the king delighteth to hon- 
our 7* Bix. 9. W, * That my name may 
be dMdared (Heb. 'n&D to dedart my 
name) throughout all the earth.* 

22. Tku8 did Noah, &c. Viewed 
in all its circumstances this was un- 
doubtedly one of the sublimest acts of 
obedience ever rendered by fallen man 
to .his Creator. The words of the 
apostle Heb. 11. 7, afford the only ad- 
equate solution of his conduct; 'By 
faith Noah, being warned of God of 
things not seen as yet, moved with 
fear, prepared an ark to the saving of 
hia house ; by the which he condemn- 
ed the world, and became he'u* of the 
lighteousness which is by faith.' The 
labour and expense necessary in build- 
ing a vessel of such vast magnitude 
must have been immense ; and the un- 
bdief and ridicule which the measure 
would naturally encounter, almost be- 
yond endoranee. Yet under the promp- 
tXBg of fiiith he engag^i in the work 
aad persisted in it to the end. Though 
for the- space of 120 years there was no 
i^mptom of the coming judgment, and 
though during that long period he was 
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22 ^ Thus did No«h ; « accord- 
ing to all that Qod commaadad 
him, 80 did he. 

w Heb. 11. 7. 8ee£z.40.if. xcb.7.s,f, ui 



undoubtedly an object of general deris- 
ion, yet he persevered in bis prepara- 
tions. The divine testimony was to 
him in the place of all other evidence. 
He did not recuon on the subject that 
was revealed to him. He did" not say, 
How can such a deluge be produced 7 
How can it be supposed that a merdM 
God should exercise such severity 7 or, 
How can^ it be hoped, that if all the 
rest be destroyed any vessel that I can 
build will preserve me? It is probable 
that otli^B argued thus ; but he believ>- 
ed and acted upon the divine declara- 
tion. Had such a conduct been exhib- 
ited during the space of a few days on- 
ly, we should have been the less aston- 
ished at it ; but when we see it contin- ' 
uing without intermission or abatement 
for the lapse of more than a century^ 
we are ready to regard it as one of the 
most illustrious triumphs of ftiith ever 
witnessed or recorded. But we are 
equally instructed by the fatal perverse* 
ness and obstinacy of the great mass 
of the antediluvian world. They saw 
no appearance of any deluge; nor 
could they persuade themselves that 
God would ever inflict such a tremen- 
dous judgment on the earth. The first 
beams of the ark were probably laid 
across each other amidst the insulting 
scoffs of hardened spectators. But the 
building advanced. Some admired the 
structure; some derided the plan ; some 
charged him with superstition, enthusi- 
asm, or insanity ; more were sunk ia 
sensuality ; and all united in the desper- 
ate resolution to treat his wsmiogs 
with contempt. Still he entreated, and 
still they spumed his admonitiona 
The edifice continued to rise day after 
day, and yet the voice of profiine rail- 
lery was heard on every ^a Thus it 
continued till the crisis arrived; With 
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strange mfiitnaaoii thef Mapped their 
ms tgainat the sound of the Toioe 
which with unwearied pertereranoe so- 
licited them to be saved. The calamity 
which they despised came upon them 
with all its terrors, and as they sank in 
the mighty waters, their last breath 
must haye sighed out a mournful con- 
demnation of theur folly. Alas! how 
faithftil a picture this of the madness 
of mankind under the threatenings of 
the Gospel ! Vet as with the antedilu- 
vians, so with the men of every genera- 
tion shall it be found true, that 'he that 
being often reproved hardeneth his 
neck shall suddenly be destroyed, and 
that without remedy.* The unbelief 
of Noah's cotemporaries did not make 
void the tnfth of God; nay, it rather 
hardened them to their destruction. 
What security then will our unbelief af- 
ford usl Orant that we see not at 
present any presage of the wrath which 
is threatened against an ungodly world ; 
will it therefore never come 7 Will the 
wordofGrod&ilof its accomplishment? 
Is it safe for us to set up our opinions 
against the positive declarations of 
Heaven? and to found our hopes of 
salvation upon the presumption that 
*Qod will lie?' Seen or unseen, our 
danger is the same : and if all perished 
in the deluge who took not refuge in 
the ark, so will all perish in the day 
of judgment, who have not 'fled for 
refuge to the hope set before them.' 

RsMABKs. — ^A few additional reflec- 
tions suggest themselves so strongly 
from the foregoing narrative that we 
know not how to refuse them a place. 
(1.) We are here reminded of the 
dangerous consequences of forming 
improper connections. Familiar asso- 
ciations with the wicked will soon con- 
taminate the most virtuous mind, and 
destroy the influence of religious prin- 
ciple. The extreme hazard that arises 
from overlooking the grand requisite in 
the character of a companion for life 
is here most vividly set forth. The at- 



tractive jnfluenoe of the females ci 
Cain's posterity soon corrupted the 
pure principles of thdr husbands. 
Those who once enjoyed the high dii- 
tincUon of being called the 'sons of 
GKxl,' became ere long jqs vile as their 
licentious partners, so that there was 
scarcely a vestige of true religion left 
upon the earth. The wonAn who is 
possessed of all other accomplishmenti^ 
and yet devoid of religious sentiment^ 
is a perilous companion for a pious 
man who is desirous of serving God 
with all his house. Her power and 
persuasions will only weaken his virto- 
ous resolutions or counteract his deve* 
ted eflTorts. Children and domestics 
wfll entertain but little respect for leli* 
gbn while the mistress of the family 
slights it by her neglect, or sets herself 
in opposition to its claims. Whatever 
difference or contrariety there may 
be in other points of the character, 
there should be union and harmony 
and sympathy here. The great ends 
of this sacred relation may not be es* 
sentially prejudiced by many little di* 
versities of taste and habit, springing 
from difi*erence in constitutional tem- 
perament, from education, or other cen- 
ses, but a fearful risk is run wherever the 
loye of God on the one side meets with 
its reverse on the other. 'How ean 
two walk together except they he 
agreed V Let the young then of either 
sex be peculiarly heedful in ascertaiiir 
ing the principles and characters of 
those with whom they may have a 
thought of connecting themselves for 
life. It is a momentous consideratioii, 
and neither the attractions of face or 
form, or the most captivating addresa 
should be allowed to blind our better 
judgment or give law to the most im- 
portant choice we can make in this 
world, next to choosing whether w 
will serve God or no. The ezftm- 
ple of a pious companion may indeed 
not be virithout its influence upoo m 
thoughtless, worldly, or vitiated i 
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and in some cases may even avail to 
efiect a reformation. But the hazard 
as a general rule, is too great to be ven- 
tured, and common prudence will decide 
against it. 

(2.) What a call have we to being 
humbled in the fact that we are parta- 
kers of a -nature of which such a 
shocking picture is drawn by the histo- 
rian in his account of the manners of 
the old world ! The blandishments of 
vice having prevailed, gay amusements 
paved the way to immorality, and the 
n^iect of devotion led to infidelity and 
idolatry. With but one solitary known 
exertion, the race became at length so 
completely sunk in sensuality and 
atheiem, so lost to all sense of shame 
and desire of amendment, that they 
are characterized as governed only by 
a continual thirst for evil, without one 
intervening moment of consideration 
or remorse ! Yet the nature of that 
generation is our 'taature, and we too 
are capable of all the abominations 
which brought the deluge upon the 
world of the ungodly. Though res- 
trained by a merciful Providence from 
acting out all the evils of our hearts, 
yet when we turn our eyes inward and 
look upon our thoughts; and the imag- 
inaiians of our thoughts, what report 
moat we give of theml Have they 
been such as would bear the test of 
scmtiny? — such that we could bear 
that man should see them as Grod has 
seen them ? The proud, the envious, 
the nncharitable, the angry, the re- 
vengeful, the impure thoughts of which 
we have been conscious, have they not 
sprung; up in our hearts as their proper 
soil, and occupied the ground to the ex- 
clusion of the fruits of holiness? And 
if occasionally a transient thought of 
good has arisen, how coldly has it been 
entertained, how fsebly has it operated, 
bow BOon has it been lost ! WKat then 
baoomes us but the deepest humilia- 
tion 1 How should we sink into the 



utmost pro«tmtion of spirit, and abbot 
ourselves in dust and ashes 1 

(3.) What a constraining power 
should attach to the example of Noah ! 
Nothing can be more honourable than 
to stand firm and unmoved in a time 
of general infidelity and corruption. 
What a noble spectacle is a man of un- 
bending integrity in the midst of a de- 
generate age—one who dares to set his 
face as a flint and be, if we may so say, 
obstinately virtuous t Such was Noah. 
How unshaken did he remain while the 
whole force of public example, charged 
with odium against dissenters, was 
bearing down upon him as with a 
mighty current ! Yet he boldl y faced re- 
proach and meekly encountered scorn. 
Instead of swerving at all from the 
path of duty under an apprehension of 
the unpopularity of such a course, ha 
persisted in it to the end. Instead of 
concealing his commission through fear 
or perverting it from a regard to person- 
al convenience or advantage, he pro- 
tested with earnestness against the sins 
of his CO temporaries, their idolatry, vi- 
olence, debauchery, and injustice. Let 
us emulate this noble modeL It may 
indeed make us singular; but whose 
faul t is tha t ? Was it Noah' s fault that 
he was singular in the old world? Was 
it not the fault of those who refused to 
listen to the voice of mercy and to 
obey the commands of Qodi And 
would not Noah have paid a very un- 
becoming deference to the world had 
he yielded to their influence and con- 
sented to perish with them rather than 
secure his own salvation? Let us not 
then carry our complaisance to such a 
fearful extent where we have so much 
at stake. We may confess that we re- 
gret being compelled to be singular, 
that we are not singular for singulari- 
ty's sake, but that we deem it better to 
be saved with Noah and his little fam- 
ily, than to perish with the multitude; 
that it is better to walk in the narrow 
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ND the[ Lord said unto Noah, 
^ * Come thou and all thine 



ftTer. T.lt. MBtlM-K Uilu,l7.9L EMb. 
11. 7. 1 Pet s. 90. s Pet s. ft. 



and unfreqiuented way which leads to 
life, than to go in the broad road which 
terminates in destruction. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

I. Come thou and all thine houat in- 
to the ark. Heb. M13 enters L e. pre- 
pare, make thyself ready, to enter; 
for the oc/uol entrance was not to be 
till seven days afterwards. The per- 
formance of what was foretold in the 
preceding chapter, both concerning the 
destruction of the old world and the 
salvation o Noah, begins here to be 
related. Though Noah had finished 
the ark and stored it with all its provis- 
ions, and though he knew it was de- 
"signed for a place of refuge for him, yet 
he awaits further intimations of the di- 
vine will before entering it. If we 
would see God going before us in every 
step we take, let us wait for and then 
follow the evident calls of his Provi- 
dence. This is not the only instance 
in which, when impending ills were 
nbout to burst upon the world, God has, 
in effect, said, 'Come, my people, enter 
thou into thy chambers, and shut thy 
doors about thee; hide thyself as it were 
for a little moment, till the indignation 
be overpast.' In th5 midst of coming 
judgments the Lord remembers his ser- 
vants and provides for their well-being; 
and often not for theirs only, but for 
that of others for their sakes. It was 
Noah and his house who were now to 
enter into the ark of safety, though it 
is certain from the subsequent narra- 
tive that his children did not all par- 
take of his pioiis spirit. But it should 
not be forgotten, that though temporal 
blessings may be given to the ungodly 
children of godly parents, yet without 
walking in their steps they will not be 



house into the ark: for * thee hare 
I liieen righteous before me in this 
generation. 

b eh. 0. 0. Ps. 83. 18, M. Pi; 10. 0. SPe. S. H 



partakers with them in those which are 
spiritual and eternal In view of the 
events here recorded it is also an afiect- 
ing thought that there should be no 
more than Noah and his &mily to en- 
ter the ark. Peter speaks of them aa 
' few ;' and few they were compared 
with the vast multitudes left behind. 
* What a wonder of mercy is this that 
I here see ! One poor family culled out 
of a world, and, as it were, eight grains 
of corn fanned from a whole barn-fid 
of chaff* Bp. Hall Though Noah 
had been for so many years a ' preach- 
er of righteousness,' yet it does not ap- 
pear that even one sinner was brought 
to repentance and made desirous of 
casting in his lot with him. The Lord's 
servants at this day are prone to mourn 
over the little success of their ministry, 
but his, so far as appears, was without 
any ; yet, like Enoch, he pleased Grod. 
This shews that it is the labour^ and 
not the fniita of it, which secures the 

divine favour. IT Por thee have 1 

seen righteous btforeme. The testimo- 
ny of God as to Noah's righteousness 
is here repeated in order to manifest the 
reason of the difference put between 
him and the world. This does not im- 
ply that the favour shewn to hin^ was 
to be ascribed to his own merit; for 
what he was, he was by grace ; and all 
his righteousness was rewardable only 
out of respect to Him in whom he be- 
lieved; but his person being accepted 
for his sake, his works also were ac- 
cepted and honoured, and a visible dem- 
onstration of the divine favour made 
towards him. 

2. Of every clean beast. The dis- 
tinction of clean and unclean, it ap- 
pears, existed before the flood ; not that 
any of the animal creation were in 
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2 Of erery ^ clean beast thou 
iftlialt take to thee by sevens, the 
male and his female; <>aDd of 
beasts that are not clean by two, 
the male and his female. 

3 Of fowls also of the air by 
seyens, the male apd the female ; 

e ver. 8. Lev. eh. 11. d Lev. 10. 10. Ez. 44. 98. 



themselves more unclean than others, 
bat the difference was made wholly by 
IHvine appointment. The ground of 
the distinction, however, before and af- 
ter tile ^flood, was not precisely the 
same. Before that event the unclean 
were so considered merely because- they 
weie not to be used lor saoryice ; after 
it, because there were some that were 
not to be used- £or food; Lev. 11. Deut. 
14. ^Yetit is still possible Moses may 
here speak, prophetically, in reference to 
the animals which were q/lferwarct* dis- 
tinguished as clean and unclean in the 
Levitical law. If so, the number of 
A^ean creatures that went into the ark 
was small, i&nd, with their provision, 
would not take up much room ; for on- 
ly beeves, sheep, goats, turtle-doves 
and|)igeons were allowed for sacrifice. 

Lev. 1. 3.-22. 19. IT Take to thee 

by sevens^ &c Heb. * seven, seven.' 
Three couple for breed, and the odd 
seventh for sacrifice, cb. 8. 20. It 
would seem at first view that this direc- 
tion difiTered from that in ch. 6. 19, 20, 
which mentions only two of every sort. 
But the meaning there may be, that 
whatever number entered, they should 
go in in pairs^ L e. male and female : 
whereas here the direction is more par- 
ticular, appointing the number of 
pairs that should be admitted according 
as they were clean or unclean. ' But 
why seven 1 Surely that God that cre- 
ated seven days in the week, and made 
one for himself, did here preserve, of 
peven clean beasts, one for himself for 
sacrifice. He gives us six for one in 
12 



to keep seed alive upon the fiice 

of all the earth. 

4 For yet seven days, and I 
will cause it to rain upon tha 
earth * forty days and forty nights : 
and every living substance that I 
have made will I destroy from off 
the face of the earth. 



e ver. i% 17. 



earthly things, that in spiritual wa 
should be all for him.' Bp. HalL 

4. fbr yet seven days, Heb. D*i9a*^b 
n^SID *719 to yet seven daysi i. e. the 
seventh day after this, as y. 10. So 
' yet three days,* 2 Chron. 10. 5, is in 
V. 12 shewn to be in the third day, 
Comp. Gen. 40.13,20. The Heb. J 
to is sometimes used for afters as Ex. 
16. 1. Ps. 19. 3. Num. 33. 38. Ju. 41. 4. 
Ezra, 3. 8. Just one week therefore 
was allowed for Noah to embark and 
for the world to repent; and what a 
week was this ! What feelings of in- 
tense anxiety must it have excited! 
His neighbours had seen him busily em 
ployed for the last hundred and twenty 
years in rearing the massy fabric, and 
doubtless had indulged many a laugh 
at his folly and credulity; and now^ 
behold ! the time is come that he is Co 
remove all his family into it, with the 
rest of the living creatures command- 
ed. They on the other hand were no 
doubt saying to each other, ' A week 
longer, and we shall see what will be- 
come of his dreams!' continuing in 
the meanwhile eating and drinking, 
buying and selling, marrying and giv- 
ing in marriage. But their festivities 
were as short as they were senseless 
and profane. ' (Thus) it is common for 
those who have been careless of their 
souls during the years of their health, 
when they have looked upon death at 
a distance, to be as careless during, the 
days, the seven days, of their sicknesS) 
when they see it approaching, their 
hearts being hardened through the de- 
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6 'And Noah did according 
unto all that the Lord command- 
ed him. 

6 And Noah wa9 six hundred 
' years old when the flood of wa- 
ters was upon the earth. 

7 I" * And Noah went in, and 
his sons, and his wife, and his 
sons' wives with him, into the 
ark, because of the waters of the 
flood. 

8 Of clean beasts, and of beasts 

fcb. «. 93. grer. 1. 

eeitfulness of sin.* Henry, H I will 

eaxtae it to rain, Heb. * I am cauBing,' 
1. e. will cause, as rightly rendered in 
•ur version. Thus, 'thou heaping 
coals,' Prov. 25. 22, is translated, ' thou 

■halt heap,' Rom. 12. 20. H Forty 

days and forty niglUs. The number 
forty seems to have become remarkable 
from this event, and especially to have 
t>een regarded as a suitable period for 
humiliation. Thus Moses, Elijah, and 
Christ fosted forty days ; forty days' re- 
spite was giveil to the Ninevites to re- 
pent ; and the children of Israel wan- 
dered forty years in the wilderness. 

% Every living substance. Heb. ttlp"^ 
standing thing ; i. e. whatever by a 
principle of life is capable of maintain- 
ing an erect posture; whereas a dead 
body lies prostrate. Comp. ch. 6. 7, 
with 7. 23. The original term occurs 
Deut. 11. 6. Job 22. 20, in both which 

biases it is rendered * substance.' M 

vnU J destroy. Heb. * wipe out.' See 
above on ch. 6. 7. 

6. Six hundred years old, Heb. *a 
■on of 600 years ;' i. e. going on in his 

six hundredth year; v. 11. IT Was 

upon the earth. That is, began to be. 
Thus ch. 5, 3, * Begat ;' i. e. began to 
beget. Rev. 11. 17, * Hast reigned ;' 
i. e. began to reign. 

7. Because of the waters. Heb. * from 
before, or from the face of, the waters.' 

10. After seven days, Heb. 'at the 



that are not clean, and of fowls, 
and of every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, 

9 There went in two and two 
unto Noah into the ark, the male 
and the female, as Grod had com- 
manded Noah. 

10 And it came to pass, after 
seven days, that the waters of the 
flood were upon the earth. 

11 Tf In the six hundredth year 
of Noah's life, in the second 



seventh of the days ;' but our version 
follows the Qreek fttra rat trra iiftepaf 
qfter the seven days^ though the mean- 
ing is, on the seventh day. As soon 
as he was safely lodged, the flood be- 
gan to come. So God waits now only 
for his last saint to be gathered in and 
for the number of his chosen to be ac- 
complished, and then a more terrible 
deluge of fire shall descend upon the 
ungodly. 

11. The second month. Before the 
departure from Kgypt the Israelites be- 
gan their year about the 22d of Sep- 
tember, and therefore the 17th day of 
the second month answers to about 
the 6th of November. This according 
to the Hebrew computation was 16S6 
years from the creation. — =rir T7u 
fountains of^ihe great deep broken 
up. Heb. nnn Dinn t\^^yr2 foun- 
tains of the great abyss. That is^ 
fountains which were supposed to be 
outlets to streams connected with a 
great subterranean body of waters 
called the abyss, a sense which the 
term undoubtedly has Deut. 8. 7. Ezek. 
31. 4, although it is not necessary to 
conceive such a central collection of 
waters as really existing. The lan- 
guage is merely adapted to popular im- 
pressions on the subject. In the ordi- 
nary state of things, these fountains or 
Tents would not admit a Tory copious 
discharge of waters, but now being vto- 
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month, the seTenteeoth day of the 
montfa^ the same day were all 
^ the K>uataias of the great deep 
broken up, and the i windows of 
heaven were opened. 

12 ^ And the rain was upon the 
earth furty days and forty nights. 

13 In the self-same day i en- 
tered Noah, and Shem, and Ham, 
and Japheth, the sons of Noah, 

h ch. 8. 3. Prov. 8. 88. Esek. 96. 19. i ch. l. 
7. & 8. a. Ps. 78. «3. k ver. 4. J7. I ver. i, 7. 
Ah. 9. 18. Heb. 11. 7. 1 Pet 3. 30. 3 Pet 8. 5. 
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lently ' broken up,* or vastly enlarged, 
they would discbarge such immense 
floods as, would quickly deluge the 
plains and valleys in every direction. 
I T The windov38 qf heaven. Gr. 
Mrofipajcrat cataradg. Aq. and Sym. 
Bvfiidtf doorSi apertures. Here again 
the language is figurative. The origin- 
al term riin^£l arubotk is applied to 
suf^ windows as are made of lattice- 
work, and in this connection their be- 
ing opened (see Gren. 8. 6) implies that 
the water, instead of gently descend- 
mg in drops, as if made to perco- 
late through a net- work medium, fell 
in torrents like water-spouts, as though 
the windows had been opened for this 
purpose on hinges, and every obstruc- 
tion were removed. The marginal ren- 
dering therefore of 'sluices, or flood- 
gates,' though wholly paraphrastic is 
well suited to the idea. It is said Job, 
26. 8, that God 'bindeth up the waters 
in his thick clouds ; and the cloud is 
not rent under them.' But now the 
bond was loosed, the cloud was rent, 
and such rains descended as were never 
known before nor since, in such abun- 
dance and such continuance. Mr. Rob- 
erts remarks that it is still customary 
for people to say in the East, when the 
ram falls in torrents, * the heavens are 
broken.' It is probably not in the pow- 
er of language to convey an adequate 
description of the terrors of the scene; 
- of the disrupuon from beneath and the 



and Noah's wife, and tha three 
wives of his sons with them, int^ 
therark: 

14 ■ They, and every beast af- 
ter his kind, and ail the cattle af- 
ter their kind, and every creepinff 
thing that creepeth upon the earth 
after his kind, and every fowl af- 
ter his kind, every bird of every 
sort. 

m ver. s, 8, 8, n 



cataract fall of waters from above, the 
ocean meanwhile swelling and over- 
leaping all its former bounds. 

12. The rain wa^ upon the earth/or- 
ty days and forty nights. That is, the 
rain now began to fall which continued 
falling for forty days and nights. . The 
narrative teaches us that when God 
pleases to avenge his quarrel with re- 
bellious man, all creatures and all ele- 
ments above, below, around, become 
the ready instruments of his judgments. 
The judgment now was by water, but 
let us remember that there are within 
the earth, a« in the heavens above, 
storehouses of fire, as well as water ; 
and that this world is doomed one day 
to experience their fatal influencg^ Ba 
it our care then to secure a covert from 
the impending storm in Him who is the 
only refuge; and then, *when thou 
passest through the waters they shall 
not overflow thee; and when thou 
walkest through the fire thou shalt not 
be burnt.' 

13. In the selfsame day. Heb. 'in 
the bone, strength, or existence of this 
day;' L e. of the day stated v. 11. A 
phrase intended to convey the idea of 
the utmost precision of time. Arab. 
In the essence of that day.' Chal. *In 
the point or article of that day.' Geu. 
17. 23. Lev. 23. 14. Josh. 10. 27. 

14. Every beast after his kind. In- 
timating that just as many kinds as 
were created at first were now saved* 
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15 And th€y ■went in unto 
Noab into the ark^ two uid two 
of all flesh, wherein is the breath 
of life. 

16 And diejr that went in, went 
in male and female of all flesh, 

nch. •.SB. 

end no more. V Every bird qf every 

mri, H«b. B|;i) is <if every vfing i a 
general phrase for any thing tbat flies, 
embracing not only feathered fowls, but 
such winged creatures as bats and the 
larger kinds of insects, whose wings 
ut often membranous or cartilaginous. 
See note on Oen 1. 20. 

15. TI^ i^ent in unto Noah into the 
mrk. Unquestionably by a divine in^ 
■tittct, especially as it would seem that 
Noah and his family entered first, and 
the animals and birds of their own ae- 
cord by pairs afterwards. Tfapir mu- 
tual enmities were so restrained for the 
thne that the most fierce and rayenous 
became mild and manageable ; thus re- 
alizing for once the beautiful language 
•f the prophet, ' The wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
Ue down with the kid ; the cow and 
the bear shall feed, and the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox.' Yet they after- 
wards, when freed f^om this temporary 
restraint, assumed theff respective na- 

-tores. * Hypocrites in the church, that 
externally conform to the laws of that 
aik, may yet be unchanged ; and then 
it will appear, one time or other, what 
kind they are after.' ffenry, 

16. And the Lord ^ui him in. Heb. 
y^yi "130"' *hut or closed round about 
kirn. Gr. * shut the ark on the outside 
•f hira.' Chal. 'protected over him.' 
The English version is too definite to 
answer fairly to the original. It is by 
no means clear that the words were in- 
tended to intimate a direct interposition 
of J^liovah in closing and fastening the 
doorafker Noah. We ean see no more 



•as God had commanded him 
and the Loro shut him in. 

17 P And the flood waa forty 
days upon the earth : and the w«« 
ters increased, and bare up the 
ark, and it was lifted up above 
the earth. 

em.%% pver.4.is. 



difficulty in Noah's makingprovisioD for 
this, than in any other part of the 
mechanism of the aik. We therefois 
take the sense to be, that the ark and its 
inmates now became the special objects 
of the divine care and protection, and 
that a superintending providence so com- 
pletely encompassed the structure that 
not only were its inmates perfecdy se- 
cured within, but also ail other personn^ 
as well as thd waters, weveefl^tnalJy 
precluded from without And thesS 
two ideas of d^ing and erdudimg ase 
both conveyed by the original as may 
be seen, Fs; 36. 3. 2 Kings, 4. 4, S. 
There is probably at the same ^oe a 
latent implieatioB that without sack 
protection the ark would have been ]]»• 
ble to a violent assault from the de&peai 
ate multitudes, who, from the character 
given of that generation, were undoubt- 
edly capable of the most flagrant oat- 
rages. The Most High therefore^ pro- 
vided that Noah, in finally closing the 
entrance of the ark, should utterly de- 
bar admission to all who had hitheito 
refused to enter. No doubt when they 
b^gan to see the lowering cloud aad 
the rising waters^ numbers crowded 
round importunate for that admission 
which they had before slighted. But 
< the lAird protected round about him,' 
It was now too late. An immoveable 
barricado forbade all farther ingress^ 
and they had only to await their late. 
And let it be considered that something 
very nearly, resembling this will ere 
long be acted over again. ' As it was 
in the days of Noah, so shall it be st 
theoominf of the Son 9i man.' Not 
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18 And the waters prevailed, 
and were increased greatly upon 
the earth : ^ and the ark went up- 
on the face of the waters. 

q Ps. 104. 91. 

only shall the world, as then, be full 
of disapation^but the concluding scene 
is described in nearly the same words, 
'And they that were ready went in, 
mnd the door was shut t 

17. FWtydaya. That is, larger days, 
meluding the nights; wherefore the 
Gr. has * forty days and forty nights.* 
This of course implies not the whole 
Vtstm of the prevalence of the waters, 
which was 150 days, but merely that 
i^r the ram had fallen forty days and 
the sea had continued to rise, the ark was 
floating on the surface. It was probably 
150 days before they reached their utmost 
height.— 'IT U imm lifted up txbove the 
earth. Heb. * it was on high from up- 
on the earth.' The original denotes 
not the act, but the statA of being lifted 
up or elevated. 

18. Tlu waters pretailed, Heb. 
'naa*' yigberu. The words denote 
being strong, mighty, and prevalent in 
despite of opposition; and iherefore 
here implies the conquering or carrying 
•very thing before it, throwing down 
and sweeping away buildings, trees, and 
Kving creatures, and causing universal 
devastation. * Where now were those 
prefiine scoffers, that asked what Noah 
meant to build such a vessel? And 
whether, when he had made his ship, 
he would also make a sea for it to swim 

inf* Trafp. IT T%e ark went upon 

the face of the waters. Heb. ^bn 
walked ; i. e. was borne by a gentle, 
equable motion, and not violently tos- 
sed or driven, to which its form was 
not adapted. Whether this was owing 
to a miracle, or to the fact that the 
rising of the waters was comparadvety 
calm and unattended with tempestuous 
agitation, though sdU marked with 

12* 
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19 And the waters prevailed 
exceedingly upon the earth; 'and 
all the high hills that were und«r 
the whole heaven were covered. 



r Pi. 104. «. Jer. 8. 28. 



all the desolating effects described 
above, it is not easy to determine. 
The probability we think is, that tht 
latter was the case, and that the ap- 
pearances on the surface of the earth 
indicating violent disruptions are to be 
referred rather to some anterior deluge 
or deluges, of unknown date in the his- 
tory of our globes of which the sacrad 
record makes no mention. That the 
rains, however, at first would produce 
all the common effects of a desolating 
fresliet, is obvious. But these efiecta 
would naturally cease as the waters 
rose. They would become calm in 
proportion as they became deep; unless 
the action of wind be supposed ; of 
which there is no intimation till after 
the flood had condnued an hundred and 
fifty days. 

19. AU the high hills — were covered^ 
Rather 'the high mountains' (Heb. 
to*^-in harim)t as the original word is 
the same with that so rendered in the 
next verse. It seems scarcely possible^ 
from the language of this and the en- 
suing verse, to resist the conclusion 
that the deluge was universal. Doubts 
have indeed been entertained on this 
score by writers of eminence, many of 
whom contend that as the deluge had 
for its main object the destruction of 
man, it was therefore useless that a 
general catastrophe of this kind should 
submerge the parts of the earth not 
then inhabited. It is also unquestion- 
able that learned men have in later 
times so modified their opinions in re- 
gard to the present visible traces of the 
Noachian deluge, that many of them 
are becoming less and less sadsfied that 
any p^yncai evidence exists at all of 
such an event. Bnt even if this be ad* 
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90 FifteM CttbiU upward did ! ofeTery creeping thing that cre^p- 
tewatenprerail land the moan- eth apoa the earth, and everj 
lURS weie coTered. 

81 • Aad all Aesh died that moT- 
•d upon the eaith, both of fowl, 
and of cattle, and of beast, and 

9dk.9.lt,n. yw.t. Mb AIL MtfLM. 



kdDM not avail lo set uide the nooid- 
ed evideaee of tlw>bctf of ihe ooemTCnoe 
ef SBcli a ddiige as Moaea hen de- 
i deluge that was atiicdy urn- 
its extcDL For though it he 
gnalad that Moaaa was not acquaint- 
ad with the true fonn or aiae of the 
earth, and though to himaelf the laa- 
(DSge which he employed naay have 
conveyed only the idea of the then in- 
hsHliTii earth, yet writii« under inapi- 
latioa he nuy hsve been led to adopt 
anmanione more aceoralely coincirHng 
with the Cki, aud iheie is certainly an 
emphasis in the eipwawinn, 'under the 
whole heaven,' which in our view can 
import nothing less then the aUohUe 
vniaerwiia^of thedelugB. Besides^ it 
would not be difficult to ahow the very 
high probability that the earth then 
contained a vastly greater population 
than it ever hasaiaoeb ao that the whole 
race could only have been deatroyed 
by making the flood universaL As to 
the aouroe from whence the vast mass 
of diluvial watera were derived, if a 
miracle be admitted at all in the case, 
no ftrther inquiry ia necessary ; but 
^»art from this consideration it is now 
agreed by the most competent judgies, 
that there is water enough pertaining to 
the body of the globe to produce all the 
results described, though the highest 
mountains were covered even tt> the 
depth of fifteen cubits, or22ilbet. As 
to the precise nuauur in which t|iey 
were made to pour themselves out of 
their ordinary receptacles and over- 
whelm the earth ao completely, thia 
^jUppnbaUy eontiane to give rise m 



22 All in ^ whose nostrils yjos 
the breath of life, of all that uas 
in the dry land, died. 



difleient theories among gdoloffata &x 
a long time to oome^ even ahould itever 
be finally and aatiafaclorily fettlec^ 
Whstever may be the truth respecting 
it, it doea not property fall within the 
range of theae annotations. 

22. 71U bnaik qf Itft. HdL <the 
braath of the spirit of li£e^' But our 
veraion IbUowa the Gr. «*mv <«« krealk 

ofiifL % That was tnlfte ilry lands 

thnaezeepting'thefiahQf theses, but 
ezieadittg the destruction to every ten- 
ant of the auiftee of the eartk save 
those inchaied in the srk. Ifthissnwis 
off terrific and awfiil desolation be 
rightly conceived, it will be seen how 
inadequate and infinitely below the leal 
focu are all those repiesentations of 
the deluge lo which we have been sc- 
enstomed. It appears from thenana- 
tive that the waters were 150 days 
advancing to their greatest height, and 
27Sdays in deseending; the period ef 
their retuningoffthe eorth being near- 
ly twice aa long aa their rising. Ta- 
king the height of the loftieat eievationa 
of the earth, the anowy mountains el 
looia, at a measurement of 28,000 6el 
above the surftce of the ocean, the rata 
of increaae would be upwards of 186 
feet per day for the rising of the watery 
and 100 feet for their daily decrease^ 
We may aee from this how little foun- 
dation exists for those comments which 
exhibit animals and men as taeaping 
to the highest grounds and hill% as the 
flood advanced. The unpossihility of 
any such escape may be immedi^ 
atdy aeen. Neither man nor beasia 
under aaqh circumstances could eitlMt 
advansscrfl#eto anydisianoi^ jkiqt 
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23 And every living substance 
was destroyed which was upon 
the face of the ground, both man, 
apd cattle, and the creeping things, 
and the fowl of the heaven ; and 
Ihey were destroyed from the 
earth ; and * Noah only remained 
alive, and they that were with 
him in the ark. 

24. ' And the waters prevailed 

n S Pet 2. 5. & 3. t. w ch. 8. 3. & ch. 8. 4. 
I with v«r. 11. of this chap. 
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animal found in the plain when the 
flood began would soon be merged in 
water several feet deep, independent of 
the overwheimhig torrents dashing up- 
on his head. And were he to attempt 
advancing up the rising grounds, a cat- 
aract or sheet of waterj would be gush- 
ing all the way in his foce, besides im- 
pending water from the ' flood-gates' of 
heaven momentarily rushing over him. 
He would almost instantly become a 
prey to the resistless element. * In vain 
18 salvation hoped for from the hills.' 
Jer. 3.2;(. 

23, JSvery living substance^ Heb. 
taip"^ yekum, as above, v. 4, rendered 
by die Gr. vav ewatmifui every thing thai 
Hood up. f Was destroyed. Rath- 
er according to the Heb. ' he^ or it (the 
flood) destroyed (wiped out) every liv- 
ing thing.' The verb is active and not 
passive, though no nominative is ex- 
pressed. This has to be supplied by 
die reader from the tenor of the narra- 
liva^ *How securely doth Noah ride 
oat this uproar of heaven, earth» and 
waters ! He hears the pouring down 
of rain above his head ; the shrieking 
of men, and the roaring and bellowing 
of beasts on both sides of him ; the ra- 
ging and threats of the waves under 
kim ; and the miserable shifts of the 
unbelievers ; and, in the meantime, sits 
quietly in his dry cabin, neither feeling 
Bor iiwiing evil. How happy a thing is 
fidth! What a quiet safety, what a 
bsavienly peaas^ doth it work in the 



upon the earth an himdred and 
fifty days. 

CHAPTER VUI. 

A ND God •remembered Noah, 
-'^ and every living thing, and all 
the cattle that toa«*with him in 
the ark: ^and Grod made a wind 
to pass over the earth, and the 
waters assuaged ; 



ft ch. If. 
14.21. - 



n. Ex.aai. 



soul, in the midst of all the innndi^ 
tions af evil.' Bp, BdlL 

24. The waters prevailed upon As 
earth an hundred and Ji/ly days. That 
is, five months, before they began to 
abate. This might seem to us unne- 
cessary, seeing every hving creature 
would' be drowned within the first six 
weeks ; but it would serve to exercise 
the faith and patience of Noah, and to 
impress his posterity with the greatness 
of the divine displeasure against man's 
sin. As the land of Israel was to have 
its Sabbath during the captivity; so 
now the whole earth, for a time, shall 
be relieved of its load, and fully purifieJi 
as it were, from its uncleanness. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
1. God remembered Noah. That is, 
put forth a token of his remembrance ; 
acted as a person does who would man- 
ifest remembrance towards one who 
was ready to deem himself forgotten. 
The phrase is figurative; for, stricdy 
speaking, God cannot be supposed ever 
to have forgotten Noah from the mo- 
ment of his entering the ark. But the 
import here is not that of a constant 
mindfulness. God remembered Noah 6y 
making a wind to pass over the earthy 
to assuage the waters of the deluge. 

Comp. GeiL 30. 22. V Made atrind 

to pass over the earthy and the waters 
assuaged. Heb. i^tD*^ settled ctowa^ 
sunky were depressed^ i. & began to sub* 
side s the original being spokea J«. & 
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8 * The fountains also of the 
deep, ^d the windoW9 of heaven 
were Rtop^d, and * the rain from 
heaven was restrained ; 

3 And the waters returned 
iioin off the earth coutionally: 

• «luT.11.dJobtt.flL 



76, ef the atooping patture of a bird- 
catcher in laying or watching hit 
■nares. It is eliewhere applied to the 
mMding of angers Eft 21, and of 
murmuringa, Num. 17. 6. The utoal 
elG»ct of wind upon a body of water is 
to agitate and work it to a tempest ; in 
this ease the effect was directly the re- 
Terse; but for w at reason is not 
wholly obvious. The blowing of a 
Bttong wind from the north, would nat- 
urally clear away the clouds from the 
atmospheiei and thus enable the sun 
to act upon the watery mass which 
would cause a rapid evaporation; but 
by comparing this with what is said 
Ex. 14. 21, of the agency of the east 
wind in drying up the Red Sea, it would 
seem that the wind acted also mechan- 
ieally in propelling the waters off from 
the surface of the habitable regions 
which they had submerged and driving 
them to their appropriate reservoirs. 
Yet it is obvioua that the ark must 
have been so situated as to be exempt 
from this action of the aerial element. 

3b Tfu waUra returned— oonHnual- 
fy, Heb. aiTDI *]nbn gmng or walk- 
i$ig and reHtming ; a Heb. idiom for 
expressing the gradual and yet con- 
atant progress of any thing. See note 

on Gen. 3. 8. ^ Were abaied; i. e. 

went on abating. The true force of the 
original term is to become scant. 

4. TJuarkrestedinlheeenenikfMmUt, 
That is, of the y^r, not of the flood. 
The flood had now continued precisely 
ive months, or ISO days. For a ship 
■B the sea to have struck upon a rock 
«r iqMm land, would have been extreme 



and after the end * of the hundred 
and fifty days the waters were 
abated. 

4 And the ark rested in the 
seventh month, on the seven- 
tecLth day of the month, upon 
the mountains of Ararat. 

e eh. T. Si. 



ly dangerous ; but as the ark gently 
settled upon its resting-place, it ia evi- 
dent that the waters were calm. In a 
atormy aea it would have favrndmnd 
and not re^iCd ; at least without a niir- 
«cla As Noah seems to have had ■» 
agency in steering the ark, it vras 
doubtless conducted hither by the spe- 
cial providenee of God, who watches 
equally over the Jioatinga and the wat^ 

deringa of his church. If Qwn As 

mountaina qf Ararat. Heb. *^*»n 5> 
tan'^K alhari Ararat, literally render- 
ed in our version. The opinion is very 
general among commentators that tlus 
expression, though of a plural form, 
points at one well known mountain of 
the same name situated in the modem 
Armenia. The Heb. t:l*>» Ararat oc- 
curs but in three other places, 2 Kings 
19. 37. Is 37. 3a Jer. 61. 27, in the 
last of which it is rendered as here by 
Araraty and in the other two by Arme- 
nia. This mountain, which consists of 
two separate peaks of unequal eleva- 
tion, is situated in a vast plain twelve 
leagues east from Erivan, and rises to 
an height of upwards of 15,000 above 
the ocean. It is called by the Eastern 
people by the various names of Maaiat 
Ardag or Agridagh, i. e. the finger- 
mountain, from its standing alone 
and rising like a finger held up, Kuki 
Nuachf or mountains of Noah, and 
Afereaauaaar, or the stopping of the ark. 
In like.mann^ the naipe of the neigh- 
bouring city of Nak-aehivan m aaid to 
be composed of two words Nak, ahipi 
and Schivan^atopped or settled; all indi- 
cating a prevalent tradition that this wu 
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no other than (faeieal rettiiig-plaoeof the 
■rk after the flood* Ofaplaeeaomeoior- 
able it will be pfoper to gi¥e a somewhat 
more detailed account, notwithstanding 
the reaaona which we shall shortly of- 
6b for entertaining very strong doubts 
whether this were in fact the true local- 
it7 to which the inspired nanative 
points. Mr. Moiier describes Anrat 
as being most beautiful in shape, and 
most awAd in he^ht i and Sir Robert 
Ker Porter haa furnished the fallowing 
grapluo pictuieof this stupendous work 
of nature:— * As the vale opened be- 
neath ua, in our descent, my whole at- 
fntioi» became absorbed in the view 
haiMiB me. A vast plain peopled with 
ODimtiaaa viUagss; the towers and 
of the churches of Eiich-mia* 
aiising from amidst them; the 
giitteEing-wateraof the Anaea flowing 
duongb tba freah green of the vale; 
Mid the subordinate range of moun- 
tma» akining the base of the awflil 
monument of the aotediluvial world, it 
aeemed to- stand a stupendous link in 
the history of roan, uniting the two 
rnoea of awn before and i^er the flood. 
Bnt it was not until we had arrived 
upon the flat plain that I beheld Ararai 
in aU its ampUmde of grandeur. From 
the spot on which I stood, it appeared 
aa if the bugest mountains of the 
world had been piled upon each othei^ 
to form this &ne sublime immensity of 
earth, and rock, and snow. The icy 
peaks of ita doable heads rose msjesti- 
cally into the clear and cloudless heav- 
ens ; the sun biased bright upon then^ 
and the reflection sent forth a daaaUng 
radiance equal to other suns. This 
point of the view united the utmost 
grandeur of plain and height, but the 
fBeiinga I experienced while looking on 
the mountain are hardly to be descri- 
bed. My eye, not able to rest for any 
length of time on the blinding glory of 
ita summits^ wandered down the a|»- 
parently interminable sides^tili I coujd 
DO longer trace their vast Unes in the 



miats of the horiaon; when an tnex- 
preasible impulse^ immediately carrying 
my eye upwards again, refixed my 
gaze on the awful glare of Ararat ; and 
this bewildered sensibility of sight b»* 
ing answered by a similar feeling in the 
mind, for some momeou 1 was lost in 
a strange suspension of the powers of 
thoughL* Of the two separate peaks, 
called Little and Great Ararat, which 
are separated by a chasm about sev- 
en miles in width, Sir Robert thus 
speaks $—* These inaccessible summits 
have never been trodden by the foot of 
man, since the days of Noah, if even 
ihen, for my idea is that the ark rested 
jn the space between these heads, and 
not on the top of either. Various at^ 
tempts have been made in difierent agea 
to ascend these tremendous mountain 
pyramids, but in vain; their fonoi 
snows, and glacien are insurmounta- 
ble obstacles, the distance being so 
great from the commencement of the 
icy regions to the highest points, cold 
alone would be the destruction of any 
person who should have the hardihood 
to persevere. On viewing mount Ara* 
rat from the northern side of the plu% 
its two heads are separated 1^ a wide 
cleft, or rather glen, in the body of the 
mountain. The rocky side of the 
greater head runs almost perpendicur 
larly down to the north-east, while the 
lesser head rises from the sloping hot*- 
tom of the deft, in a perfectly conical 
shape. Both heads are covered with 
snow. The form of tlie greater is sim» 
ilar to the less, only broader and round- 
er at the top, and shows to the norths 
west a broken and abrupt front, opeur 
ing about half way down into a atupen- 
dous chasm, deep, rocky, and peculiar* 
ly black. At that part of the moun* 
tain, the hollow of the chasm receives 
an interruption fitnn the projection of 
the minor moantains which start from 
the side of Ararat, like branches from 
the roots of a tree, and run along in 
undulating progression, till lost in the 
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distant Tapoiin of the plain.' The Rev. 
E. Smith, American Hissionaiy to Pal- 
estine, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing extract, coincides with the popular 
belief on this subject * And certainly 
not aroon^ the mountains of Ararat or 
of Armenia generally, nor those of any 
part of the world where I have been, 
have I ever seen one whose majesty 
could plead half so powerfully its 
claims to the honour of having once 
been the stepping stone between the 
old world and the new. I gave myself 
up to the fiseling, that on its summit 
were once congregated all the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, and that, while iq the 
▼alley of the Araxes, I was paying a 
visit to the second cradle of the human 
race. Nor can I allow my opinion to 
be at all shaken by the Chaldee para- 
phrasts, the Syrian translators and 
commentators, and the traditions of 
the whole family of Syrian churches, 
which translate the passage in question 
mountaiiu qf the Kurds.* RtMiuovUs 
Galnutt art Ararat. At ihe time when 
Sir Robert Porter published his travels, 
and indeed till very recently, the sum- 
mit of this lofty mountain was consid- 
ered absolutely inaccessible. Several 
attempts had at different times been 
made to reach its top, but few persons 
ever succeeded in getting beyond the 
limit of perpetual snow. The French 
traveller Tournefoot, in the year 1700, 
persevered long in the face of many 
difficulties, but was foiled in the end. 
Nearly thirty years since the Pacha of 
Bayazeed undertook the ascent, but 
with no better success. The honour 
was reserved to Dr. Parrot, a German 
traveller, who in 1829 was the firet to 
tread this towering eminence. For a 
detailed and interesting account of his 
ascent see my illustrations of the 
Scriptures,' p. 14. The fact of such an 
ascent is however still doubted by the 
Armenians, but their incredulity is bas- 
ed upon their supentition. They are 
lirmly persuaded that Noah*s ark ex- 



ists to tha pr es e n t day on the summit 
of the mountain, and that, in order to 
preserve it, no person is permitted to 
approach it This tradition, founded 
upon some monkish legend, has reoeiT 
ed the sanction of the church, and be- 
come in effect an article of faith whiafa 
sn Armenian would scarcely renounce^ 
even if he were placed in his own prop 
er person on the very top of the moun- 
tain.— But to the opinion that the Ag- 
ridagh was the resting-place of the aril 
there are very strong objections both 
philological and physical ; for (1.) The 
words of the text, *upon the mountains 
of Ararat,' aro not, in their obvious 
sense, appUcable to a single isolated 
eminence^ like that so denommated. It 
may indeed be contended that the dou- 
ble peak of Agridagh makes the words 
pertinent, and that the ark, as Sir R. 
K. Porter thinks, may have rested in 
the valley between the two peaks, and 
thus, as it were^ on the two mountains; 
but to this it may be replied, that since 
we ara told v. 5, that it was not until 
the tenth month, in the first day of 
the month, after the waters had de- 
creased continually, that the top of the 
mountains were seen, it is not posoble 
that the ark should have rested in the 
valley between the two peaks, and £u 
below their tops, more than two months 
previously to that period, on the seven- 
teenth day of the seventh month, ▼. 4. 
The only fiur way of underotandingths 
words < upon the mountains of Ararat,' 
is in their plain grammatical sense as 
meaning a mountainous district within 
a country or province called Ararat, 
just as we construe the expressions, 
* the mountains of Israel,' * the moun- 
tains of Samaria,' * the mountains of 
Abarim,' &c i. e. the mountainous 
districts of those countries. Compar- 
ed with general scriptural usage, the 
phrase^ 'mountains of Ararat,' as 
popularly underatood, is as great a vio- 
lation of correct language as it would 
be to say in English, 'mountains qf 
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5 And the waters decreased 
continually, until tbe tenth month: 
in tlie tenth manthy on the first 



Alps-— ^Appenines-^^ Andes— ^ Al- 
l^nies,' &C. But the phraseology 
'mounlains qf Switzerlsod—^ Spain 
— ^ South America, dbc. every one 
leoogniaee as perfectly proper. (2.) 
From the accoant given by all travel- 
era of this double-peaked mountain in 
Armenia, it is in our view clear that 
without a positive miracle a large por- 
tion of the inmates of the ark could 
neTer have descended from the highest 
of the two summits, and the highest it 
must have been, if either, for the rea- 
sons just stated drawn from a compar- 
ison of the two texts, ch. 8. 4 and 6. 
If to ascend the mountain now is an 
adiievement all but actually transcend- 
ing human power, and never known to 
have been accomplished but in a single 
mstanoe, how can it be believed that 
camels, horses, elephants, oxen, and 
other quadrupeds should have been 
able to make their way down the steep 
declivities of a precipitous pile of rocks 
thonsandsof feet in height? True, in- 
deed, omnipotence could have effected 
it, and so too it could have saved Noah 
and hia family and the animals with- 
out an ark by hemming them all in on 
dry land by a wall of waters, like that 
whieh stood upon the bed of the Red 
sea when the Israelites were crossing ; 
but as God did not see fit to have re- 
course to miracles in the first instance, 
we seS not why he should in the sec- 
ond. We know of no reason for re- 
sorting to the hypothesis of a miracle, 
when such an alternative is not neces- 
saryt and necessary it certainly is not 
in the present rase, as the Most High, 
whose counsf-ls guided the motions of 
the ark, could easily have selected such 
a spot for its resting as would have af- 
forded a safe and convenient descent to 
I the plain below. And if he could have 
; done this, shall we not suppose that he ; 



day of the month, were the tops 
of the mountains seen. 



vmUd have done iti— On ths wholes 
therefore^ we cannot but be consdona 
that the opinion or tradition which as- 
signs the particular mountain in ques- 
tion as the locality designed by the 
sacred writer, is liable to very serious 
objections. In fact, we deem it ex- 
tremely problematical whether Moses 
had the least intention of pointing out 
the particular lodgement of the ark, 
after the waters began to abate. If wa 
mistake not his object was simply to 
say in general terms, that this took 
place in some 'part of the mountain 
range which distinguishes the country 
of Ararat; and that this was either in 
or very near to the modem Armenia 
there is good reason to believe. It is 
easy to imagine^ however, that the tra- 
dition of the country became attached 
to this mountain, in preference to the 
true locality, on accomit of its conspic- 
uous situation and remarkable appear- 
ance. As to the actual spot, the prob- . 
ability is, that although some of the 
ancient versions seem to point to the 
Gtordiiean mountains, or some part of 
the chain of Mount Taurus, as the gen- 
uine locality, yet that it can oiily be 
approximately determmed by ascertain- 
ing, as nearly as, possible, the situation 
best suited to accomplish the ends 
which infinite wisdom had in view in 
reference to the future peopling of the 
earth, in the selection of the spot for 
the resting of the ark. As it is quite 
impossible to lay down in a map any 
point which can be claimed as the true 
one, the only means of investigation 
which can be pureued will be to 
consider the characters required to 
be possessed by such a spot, and 
as this will come in more appropriately 
in connection with the joumeyings of 
the Noachidae from the east to the 
plains of Shinar, ch. U . i, 2; the reader 
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6 1f And it cMne to pass at the 
ead of forty dajs, tW Noah 
opened ' the window of the ark 
which he had made : 

7 And he sent forth a raven, 
•which went forth to and fro, antii 
-the waters were dried up from- off 
-the earth. 

8 Also he sent forth a dove 
'from him, to see if the waters 

f ch. c tc 

is referred to that piece for a further 
•diflcuseion of the queetion. 

6. The waten deereoMd continually. 
,Heb. mom ybn T'H twre going (or 

walking) and abating. ^ Were the 

*tap9 ^ the mowniAins seen. That is, 
to be seen, vieiUe; for it does not ap- 
.pear that they were aetutUly aeen by 
.the inmates of the ark, and there was 
nobody else of whom the act of seeing 
could be affirmed. 

6. At the end of forty daya. Forty 
days from the date above mentioned, 
or the. time-thai the mountain tops be- 
came visible. "IT Noah opened the 

window of the ark. Heb. ^ijn hal- 
lowj generally interpreted * window,' 
but a difierent word from that occurring 
ch. 6. 16, and denoting any aperture in 
the upper part of a building. But what 
•was its precise form or position in tlie 
present instance it is impossible to say. 

IT Which he had made. The 

'which' in this case, according to the 
Heb. accents, refers not to ' ark' but to 
* window.* 

7. Sent forth a raven. In order to 
learn whether the waters were abated, 
as in the case of the sending forth of 
the dove ; for if they were, the raven 

-would have stayed away to feed on 
■dead bodies, according to its natural 
instincts, Prov. 30. 17. * Desires of re- 
lease out of trouble, earnest expecta- 
tions of it, and inquiries concerning its 
advances towards us, will very well 
consist with the sincerity of £euth and 



were abated from off the Usee of 
the ground ; 

9 But the doTe found no rest 
for the sole of her foot, and she 
retoraed unto him mto the afk; 
for the waters loere on the faee 
of the whole earth. Then he 
put iiorih his hand, and took her, 
and palled her in unto him into 
the arlE. 



patience.' Henry, ^T WkUh isoif 

forth to and fro. Heb. aiTCI »t2*»*Ce*«1 
idUdi went forth going and returning; 
i. e. often flying away from the aik 
^nd again returning to it, and vestii^ 
doubtless on its top. This is rendered 
both by the Or. and the Vulg. * return- 
ed not again ;' but the meaning of the 
sacred writer probably is simply that 
he did not again re-enter the ark, as 
did (Jbe dove, v. 9. From the raven7s 
emission and return Noah could of 
course learn nothing favourable^ and 
from this circumstaoce, the "raven has 
ever been ' considered as a bird of ill 
omen; while the dove, on the other 
hand, which brought back an oMve- 
leaf . in its beak, is regarded as the sig- 
nificaat emblem of peace. 

8. Also he sent forth a dooe, A bird 
tenderly attached to its mate, and there- 
fore more likely to return. From its 
being said, v. 10, that he waited * other 
seven days,' the inference is natural 
that the dove was sent out seven days 
after the raven. In this fact tfa^re b a 
plain intimation, that the weekly sab- 
bath was observed by Noah in the ark. 

If To see if the waters were a&o&dL 

Heb. I^p were lightened ; a different 
word from that before rendered *abated.' 

9. Fownd no rest for the sole of her 
foot. For though some of the moun- 
tain tops were bare, yet they were ei- 
ther at so great a distance, or sofitr out 
of the course she took, that she did not 
now alight upon them. Besides^ it is 
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' 10 And he stftyed yet other 
^eren days, and again he sent 
forth the dore out of the ark. 

11 And the doye eame in to 
hiiD in the erenia^, and lo^ in her 
tnouth was an olive-leaf pluokt 
ofT. 8o Noah knew that the 
waters were abated from off the 
earth. 

12 And he stayed yet other 
seven days, and sent forth the 



well known that in general doves fly 
low and are perhaps on that account 
called Ezek. 7. 16, < doves of the val- 
leys,' as-ravens also are called ' ravens 
of the valleys,' Prov. 30. 17, from their 
usually finding th^r prey on the low 
grounde. The vain and weary wan- 
denngs of the soul in quest of rest are 
strikingly sliadowed forth in the disap- 
pointment of the dove. No solid peace 
or eatis£actioa can it find in this delug- 
ed, defiling worki, till it returns to 
Christ as to its ark, its Noah. The 
carnal heart, like the raven, takes up 
with the world, and feeds on the carrion 
it finds there, hut the gracious soul 
still sighs out its ^Oh, that I had wings 
like a dove,' that 1 might fly to him and 
be at rest; and, as Trapp remarks, *if 
that ^ Oh' will not set her at liberty, 
then she takes up that * Wo^ to express 
her misery ; * Wo is me, that I sojourn 
in Meshech, and dwell in the tents of 
Kedar.' ' Let ourianguage then ever be, 
•Return thou to thy rest (Heb. mattb 
Hmmiahy to thy Noah, as it were), O 

my soul V Ps. 116. 7. IT Returned 

unto him into the ark. Rather, • return- 
ed unto him to, (i)«) the ark;' for it was 
not till after Noah had put forth his 
hand, and taken hold of her, that she 

actually entered the ark. ^ T%e toa- 

ters toere on the face of the vjhoU earth. 
That is, upon the flat or lower regions 
in contradfstinction from the moun- 
tains, the tops of which had previously 

become visible. If Ptdltd. Heb. R^n 

13 



dore $ which returned not tgam 
unto him any more. 

13 If And it came to pass in the 
six hundredth and first year, in 
the first monthy the first day of 
the month, the waters were dried 
up from off the earth : and Noah 
removed the covering of the ark, 
and looked, and behold, the face 
of the ground was dry. 



eauaed to come, Genev. Vers. * received 
her.' 

10. Stayed. Heb. < patiently abode;' 
the same word that occurs Ps. 40. 1, *I 
waited patiently for God.' So in v. 12 
below. * He that believeth shall not 
make haste.'— '-H Again he €enL 
Heb. * added to send.' Thus v. 12, ' Re- 
turned not again,' Heb< • added not to 
return. So also, v. 21, 'Will not again 
curse,' Heb. 'will not add to curse.' 

11. Caiiu in ^o hhn. Rather came 
to him, as the onginal has nothing an- 
swering to in, and his receiving her in- 
to the ark is afterwards mentioned. 

IT An olive-leaf pluckt off. Hcb- 

D'^tS rr^rrtby anewly-phtckt olive-leafs 
or rather olive twig or branch ; not a 
loose leaf floating on the water, but a 
small tender twig, such as the dove 
might have broken off with her bill, 
which she probably did by supernatural 
impulse. Compare the use of the origi- . 
nal phrase Neh. 8. 15, 'Go forth unto 
the mount and fetch oHve-hranchea 
(tr^f^by).' According to Pliny and 
Theophrastus, the olive-tree retains its 

verdure**even under water. IT A6a- 

ted. Heb. lip were lif^htened. 

13. Six hundred and first year. Thatis^ 
of Noah's life, as the Gr. expressly has 
it. — K Removed the covering of the ark, 
Heb. noS'a mikseh which occurs Ex. 
26. 14.— 36. 19, and elsewhere in refer- 
ence to the jcovering of skins spread 
over the tabernacle. It was probably 
a similar envelope which is spoken of 
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14 And in the se<fond month, 
on the seven and twentieth day 
of the mouth, was the earth driecl. 

15 f And God spake unto No- 
ah, saying. 

16 Go forth of the ark, f thou, 
and thy wife, and thy sons, and 
thy sons' wives with thee. 

17 Brine foith with thee ^ eve- 
ry living thing that is with thee, 

fch.7. It. bch.7. 10. 

Here. The Gr. indeed renders it oreyii 
roqft as if the meaning were, that Noah 
now broke up in whole or in part the 
planking of the roof; but we cannot 
learn that the original is ever used in 
that sense. The patient waiting evinced 
•7 Noah under these circumstances is 
worthy of all admiration. Most men 
in his situation would have been apt 
to have removed the covering, when 
the dove returned with the signal of the 
retiring waters in its mouth; but 
though the sight of land is always jo 
desirable to the voyager afler a long 
confinement to the walls of a ship, yet 
Noah discovers no precipitancy, but is 
calm, moderate, and patient to the end. 
We must look to the paramount influ- 
ence of the gracious principle by which 
he was governed, and to that alone, for 
an adequate key to his conduct ; and 
hit ns remember that like causes ever 
produce Uke effects. 

14. In the second month, &c. was the 
earth dried. The following table will 
exhibit a tolerably correct calendar of 
the time of the continuance of the 
flood and of Noah's abiding in the ark. 

A. M. N. M . D. 

600 2. 17. Noah enters the ark- 
fountains broken up. 

•• 3. 27. Forty days* rain elap^ 
ed— ark borne up and 
floating. 

" 7, 17. One hundred and fifty 
days (including the 
40) elapsed— ark be- 
gmstorest 



of all flesh, both of fowl, and of 
cattle, and of every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth ; that 
they may breea abundantly in the 
earth, and * be fruitful, and mul- 
tiply upon the earth. 

18 And Noah went forth, and 
his' sons, and his wife, and his 
sons' wives with him : 



600. 10. 1. Moun tarn- tops become 

visible 
" 11. 11. Raven sent onL 
*« " 18. Dove sent out— return- 
ed. 
** " 25. Dove again sent out- 
returned. 
<' 12. 2. Dove agam sent out- 
returned not. 
" *< 28. Unaccounted for in the 
narrative. 

601. 1. 1. Waters dried from oiT 

the surface — the body 
of the earth still satu- 
rated with moisture. 
" 2. 27. Ground fiilly dried ; No- 
ah leaves the axk. 
The aggregate is one year and ten 
days. If, however, as Ainsworth sup- 
poses, the Jewish year consisted of on- 
ly 354 days, six oi the 12 months hav- 
ing each 30 days, and the remaining 
six but 29=: 354, then by adding 11 days 
for the'27tlL of the second month com- 
pleted, the amount will be 365 days, or 
a full solar year. 

16. Cfo forth qf the ark, dbc. As 
Noah entered the aik by God's com- 
mand, so he must wait his time ere he 
attempts to leave it. Though he saw 
the ground dry the first day of the first 
month, yet he is required to tarry for 
nearly fwo months longer, before he 
makes his egress from his floating 
house. *Qod consults our benefit, 
rather than ourdesires4 for he knows 
what is good for us better than we do 
oursdves; and how long it is fit our 
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19 £?eiy beast every creeping 
thing, and every fowl, and what- 
soever creepeth upon 4he earth, 
after their kinds, went forth oat of 
the ark. 



restraints should oootinue, and desired 
mercies be delayed.' Henry, 

19. After their kinds, Heb. 'accord- 
ing to their fisiinilies.' That is, they 
rushed not out confusedly together, but 
in exact order, the several pairs with 
the increase which may have accrued 
to them in the ark. PamUiea are here 
attributed to brute creatures, as before 
man and w\fty ch. 7. 2. 

20. BuUded an altar. The Heb. 
term for 'altar,* properly signifies a 
sacrificaiory, or place for slaying sac- 
rifices. The Eng. word aUar^ comes 
from the Lat attus^ high, elevated, be- 
cause they were originally made of 
high-raised mounds of earth, Ex. 20. 
24, or built on the tops of hills and 
mountains. The ' high places' so fre- 
quently mentioned in the subsequent 
Scriptures, signify either such altars 
themselves, a kind of tumtdif or the 
eminences on which they were built. 
As altars and sacrifices were undoubt- 
edly common before the flood as a part 
of the system of religious worship, 
Noah had no occasion to wait for a 
particular command relative to this 
mode of expressing his gratitude for the 
signal mercies he had experienced; 
and it was no doubt of so much more 
Yalue in the sight of Grod, as he went 
about it, ' not of constraint, but wil- 
lingly.' God is peculiarly pleased with 
free-will ofierings, and with praises 
spontaneously prompted. And surely 
if ever an occasion existed for the exer- 
cise of gratefiil and adoring sentiments 
the present was one. To look back 
upon the world, and reflect that in so 
short a space of time all his cotempo- 

blotted from existence^ 



aO And Noah builded an altar 
unto the Loan, and took of i^ ev- 
ery clean beast, and of every 
clean fowl, and offered bumt-ot* 
ferings on the altar. 



a Lev. €h. IL 



while he and his little household were 
now the sole survivors of an extinguish- 
ed race ; to see the whole face of crea- 
tion so entirely changed, and no trace 
of former scenes remaining ; and then 
to thmk of what he owed to the pre- 
serving goodness of Ood, that had kept 
bim.safe in the midst of such an awfiii 
catastrophe ;— all this could not but 
inspire him with the most melting and 
overwhelming emotions of thankful- 
nesS) which he would naturally make 
it his first business suitably to express. 

X Offered bumi-afferings. Heb. 

nb^ ascensions or rise-offerings, so 
called because they went up to the 
Lord in fire { every part except the skin 
was consumed; whence they were 
called in Qr. oAoifttt>/«ara uhole bumJt' 
offerings, which the Apostle teachesi 
Heb. 10. 6, 10, were a prefiguration of 
the sacrifice of the body of Christ. As 
to the exact nature of the sacrifice now 
ofiTered, it probably partook of the two- 
fold character of eudiarisOe and eTpia- 
tory; the occasion giving it the one^ 
and the material the other ; for under 
the law thank-ofiferings were not usu- 
ally of the bloody kind. But in this 
instance, the ofi*ering was probably de- 
signed as an atonement in behalf of the 
remnant that was left, and also as a 
significant testimonial of Noah's be- 
lieving respect to the Great Sacrifice 
afterwards to be made, and on the 
ground of which he would now ac* 
knowledge Jehovah's intention to deal 
with his creatures in all future periods of 
the renovated earth. The act also is to 
be viewed in close connection with the 
covenant engagement mentioned below. 
21. SmsUed a sioeet savour* Heb. 
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81 And the L<mo smelted la 
tweet MTour; and (he Lord said 
in his heart. 1 will not again 
* cone the ground any more Tor 



1 Ler. 1. 1. Baek. «. 41. t Cor. a. i& 
IL t. m elk 1. 17. * f. 17. 



mr^an rfn •awmr qf rest ; having 
thus ftTerbal roferen'oe to Noah's name, 
ch. 5. 29. Chal. * the Lord accepted 
with favour his oblalion.' Gr. * the 
Lord God smelt a tavour qf nocetneast 
(-> i*n £ ' ' ).' The meaning is, that 
Noah's sacrifice was as grateful and 
acceptable to the Lord as sweet odours 
are to a roan. Thus 1 Sam. 26. 19, 
'If the Lord have stirred thee up against 
me let him accept (Heb. n*" »mell) an 
offermg.' Lev. 26. 31, ' I will not amell 
the BHVour of your sweet odours ;' i. e. 
I will reject your sacrifices. In order 
however that sacrifices should be thus 
acceptable to Jehovah it was requisite 
both that they should conform to his 
appointment, and that the offerer 
should be himself a believer, and 
should present them in faith of the 
great atonement of the Messiah; as 
otherwise instead of coming up as fra- 
grant odours before the Lord, they 
should be to him as a nauseous smell 
which he abhorred ; 'I hate, I despise 
your feast-days, and I will not amell 
in your solemn assemblies. Though 
ye ofier me burnt-ofTerings and your 
meat-offerings, I will not accept them ; 
neither will I regard the peace-offering* 
of your fat beasts.' Am. 5. 21, 22. That 
the sacrifice of Noah on this occasion 
prefigured that of Christ is evident from 
the words of Paul Eph. 5.2, 'Who 
hath loved us and iven himself for us, 
an offering: and a sacrifice to God for a 
tweet ameUing savour (»<r/ii? fiwawJiaff);' 
where the phrase used by the apostle 
is the very phrase used by the Septua- 

gint in this place. IT TVie Lard said 

Utkiaheart. Heh. laj i» to^wAear// 



man's sake; for the ' imaginatiop 
of man's heart is evil from his 
youth : * neither will I again smite 
any mure every thing living, as 1 
have done. 

n cb. c. s. Jnb 14. 4. * is. 14. Ps. 61. s. 
Jer. 17. t. Matt. 16. It. Rom. l. at. 4c 3 m 
o ch. t. II, IBw 



L e. to himself; he inwardly determin- 
ed. Another meaning, but one less 
probable, may be that * the Lord spake 
to his (Noah's) heart ;' i. e. ' the Lord 
comforted him, as the phrase some* 
limes implies, Jud. 19. 3. Roth 2. 13. 
Is. 40. 2. Hos. 2. 14. Thus too the 
Arab. * (Sod said to his prophet.' But 
on the contrary the Syr. * the Lotd 
said in his heart.' Chal. ' the Lord said 
in (or by) his word.' Gr. ^and the 
Lord God considering said,' which last 
undoubtedly gives the true sense. The 
expression is perhaps equivalent to aa 
oath ; the very one, it may be, to which 
God alludes by the prophet. Is. 54. 9, 

* For as I have atpom that the waters 
of Noah should no more govern the 
earth,' dbc. We know of no other 
time but this when this atoearing can 

be supposed to have occurred. IT WUi 

not again durae the ground. Heb. 
' will not add to curse ;' i. e. aa I have 
done now, by a general deluge. The 
words are to be considered not as cancel- 
ing the general curse inflicted upon the 
earth for man's sin, Gen. 3. 17, nor as 
precluding a future destruction by fire^ 
but simply as declaring that the judg- 
ment of a universal deluge shall not be 
repeated, though there might still be 
partial inundations in particular regions 
that would be marked by very desola- 
ting effects. IT For the imaginatifin 

qf man's hearty &c. Rather, Heb. "^3 
kif though the imagination (or fabrU 
cation, 12"),' Ac. Thus Josh. 17. 18» 

* Thou shalt drive out the Canaanites 
though ( ) they have iron chariots.' 
As if he should say, < Notwithstanding 
I 8^ man's heart is still the same aa 
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22 ' While the earth remain- 
eth, seed-time and harvest, and 
eold and heat, and summer and 
winter, « and day and night, shall 
not cease. ' 

pis. 54. 8. q Jer. 88. 90, ». 

bflfore the flood, yet will I no more de- 
stroy the earth on that accoant ; but, 
looking to the atoning sacrifice of the 
promised Messiah, I will apare ihem 
and bless them for his sake.* 

22. Wkile the earth rejnaineOtf seed- 
time and harvett^ dtc. Six divisions of 
the natural year are here mehtioned ; 
and it seems that the Jews adopted the 
same divisions of the seasons, in refer- 
SDce to the labours of agriculture, which 
formed the principal employment of the 
mass of the population. The same di- 
visions are still in use among the Arabs. 
The promise is clearly general in its 
import, and therefore partial failures 
axe not inconsistent with it. 



CHAPTER IX. 
The deliverance of the earth from 
the dominion of the overflowing waters 
was a sort of second creation. Noah 
and his sons accordingly were intro- 
duced into the possession and lordship 
of this new empire with very nearly the 
same form of benediction as that which 
was bestowed upon Adam at the begin- 
ning. The prerogatives^f Noah were 
mdeed enlarged beyond those of Adam 
by the grant of animal food, but like 
the first father of the race he receives an 
assurance of blessing and a command 
to be fruitful, to multiply, and to re- 
plenish the earth. In connection with 
this he is formally invested with a re- 
newed dominion over the creatures, and 
comforted with the assurance that the 
earth should not again be destroyed by 
a like caiastrophe. But in order to gain 
a still fuller view of the scope of the 
opening part of this chapter, we must 
revert to the drcnmstances, in which 
13* 



CHAPTER IX. 

A ND God blessed Noah an4 

-^ his sons, and said unto theuL 

*Be fruitful, and multiply, ana 

replenish the earth. 

a ch. 1. SB. ver. 7, it. eh. 10, St 



the new charter of privileges laas con- 
ferred upon him. The true dew to the 
scope of the first paragraph is contain- 
ed in the first and seventh verses by 
which it is limited, and which it will bs 
perceived are of equivalent import, both 
containing the command, or the prom- 
ise rather, of an abundant increase. But 
to the accomplishmentof such a promise 
the history of the past and the view of 
the present would suggest very formida- 
ble obstacles to the mind of Noah. The 
sole survivors of the former world were 
now but a feeble handful, and a natural 
ground of apprehension was, that in 
their weakness they would not be able 
to cope with the beasts of the field* 
who might soon be more than able to 
dispute the mastery with the adult m- 
fants issuing from the second cradle of 
the human race. To obviate the appre- 
hensions arising from this source, God 
is pleased, in the first instance, to as- 
sure them that he would henceforth so 
impress the spirits of the brute creation 
with a fear and dread of man that, as a 
general fact, they might promise them- 
selves abundant security on this scores 
and not only so, but by giving them 
permission to kill the animals for food, 
they should have a still farther guar- 
anty of safety, as they would in this 
way be imposing a continual check up- 
on their too rapid increase. But the 
depredations and ferocity of wild beasts 
were not all that Noah and bis family 
would feel that they had reason to 
fear.. The wrathful passions of men 
as well as the destructive instincts of 
animals were to be dreaded. Societies 
in a state of lawless misrule marked 
by deeds of violence and blood had do 
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2 ^ And the fear of you, and 
the dread of you, shall he upon 
erery beast of the earth, and upon 
erery fowl of. the air, upon all 
that moveth upon the earth, and 
upon all the fishes of the sea; 

b eh. 1. m. Hoc 1. 11. 



doubt been oomroon before the flood, 
and how natund was it for Noah to 
give way to the fear that like scenes of 
cruelty, rapine^ and murder would in- 
terfere with the promise now given of 
the plentiful increase of his seed '{ But 
here too the Lord meets his misgivings 
with a quieting assurance. He utters 
an edict against the shedder of man's 
blood which would at once erect a bar- 
rier against the inroad of evils other- 
wise to be anticipated from this source, 
end so having fully obviated these 
two grand tacit objections to the ful- 
filment of the gracious promise, he 
again repeats in v. 7, the benediction 
which he had first announced in v. 1, 
*Be ye fruitful, and multiply; bring 
fbnh abundantly in the earth and mul- 
tiply therein ;' all the intermediate mat- 
ter between these two verses being ap- 
parently intnnluoed for the sole purpose 
of removing the objections above stated. 
2. llu fear of you, Ac. In these 
words is pointed out a striking difier- 
ence in the nature of the dominion 
which was exercised over the brute 
creation by Adam in innocence and by 
Noah after the flood. Previous to the 
fiiU, man ruled tho inferior animals by 
love and kindneas, as then gtnUeruaa 
and docUUyvten ^etr principal char- 
acteristics. After that event, untracta- 
bleness, savage ferocity, and enmity 
to man, prevailed among almost all 
orders of the animal tribes; and had 
not Gk>d in his mercy impressed them 
with the /ear and Urror of man, so 
that some tyJkmii to his will, while 
others Jiu flrom his abodes, the human 



into your hand are they ddiT- 
ered. 

3 « Every moving thiog that 
liveth shall he meat for you; evea 
-as the ^ green herb have I given 
you * all thiogs. 

e DeuL IS. 15. * 14. 1. 1, IL Acts 10. IS, It. 
d ch. 1. «. e Rom. 14. 14, 90. I Cor. lo. 9S, SI. 
Col. S. It. 1 Tim. 4. s, 4. 



race would probably long ere this have 
been destroyed by the beasts of the 
field. It is ordinarily but little consid- 
ered what mercy €hxl has shown to 
man in hiding from even the domestie 
animals the consciousness of their su- 
perior strength* — It is not to be mferred 
from the language of this passage that 
the same degree of the fear of man was 
impressed upon all the difierent species 
of animals; but that even the fiercest and 
most powerful possess more or less of 
it is certain. It is the instinct even of the 
lion, the tiger, and the wild elephant in 
ordinary circumstances andwhen not 
provoked, rsther to floe from man than 
to attack him ; thus acknowledging the 
majesty of his presence and the faotof his 
original lordship. This passage seems 
to be alluded to in James 3. 7, * For every 
kind (Gr. ^wru nature) of beasts, and 
of birds, and of serpents, and of things 
in the sea, is tamed, and hath been 
tamed of mankind (6r. ^wtu avBpunrunt 
by the human neUure) ;' L e. the natuin 
of the one is constitutionally subject to 
the nnture of the other. 

3. Every moving thing that liveik. 
Heb. o)ai creeping thing. From the 
peculiar emphasis of the original the 
words would seem to imply, that tbe 
animals allowed for food were to he 
kiUed for this purpose, and that such 
as died of themselves, or were slain by 
other beasts, were excluded from ths 
grant. This was afterwards expressly 
prescribed in the law ; Lev. 22. 8, 'That 
which dieth of itself, or is torn with 
beasts, he shsll not eat to defile himself 
tfasrcwith.' Soefa general expressions 
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4 ' But fiesh with the life there- 
of^ lohick is the blood thereof, 
sbeill ye ^ot eat. 

5 Aod surely your blood of 
your lires will I require : < at the 

fLev. 17. 10, 11, 14. * IS. 98. Deut 1S..8L 
ISam. 14. S4. Acts 15. 9», ». gEx.st.9B. 



as that hero uaed are often to be under- 
stood with some exceptions, and the 
fiict that oejtain spedee of reptiles were 
afterwaida forbidden to be eaten, Lev. 
11, is not to be constructed as miiitai- 
ing with the drift of this passage.—— 
T Even as the green herb have I given 
you all things. Alluding to the primi- 
tive grant made Gen. 1. 29. The whole 
scope makes it evident that the use of 
animal food is here spoken of not as an 
injundioTi, but as a permiseion. 

4. BiUfieth with the life thereof ^ d«. 

Heb. nbsiftn \kb i^t iidM3 'noa n» 

onlyjlesh imih ike life (or soul) thereqf^ 
Cu blood thereqff ye shall not eat. It is 
to be noticed, however, that according 
to the distinction of the Heb. accents 
which, though not infallible guides to 
the sense, are always entitled to res- 
peet as giving the readings of the an- 
cient' Jews, this verse, in connection 
with the preceding requires to be ren- 
dered and pointed as follows : *As the 
green herb have I given you all, (ail 
kinds of animals for food, yet not ail 
parts of the animal alike, but) only the 
flesh: the hfe thereof, (which is) the 
blood thereof ye shall not eat' Ac- 
cording to this construction, which we 
have httle doubt is the true one, the 
preposition 3 before ^CS life serves 
both to designate the accusative of the 
object, as it does repeatedly after this 
very verb ^DM to eat {Ex. 12. 43—45. 
Lev. 22. 11), and also to point out the 
inUemal nature and quality of the sub- 
ject to which It applies, and its virtual 
identity with the blood. It cannot 
perhaps be positively affirmed that Mo- 
ses here intended to assert the physio- 
loigical fiuBt, chai, the blood is the seat 



hand of every beast will I requiit 
it, and *> at the hand of man -, at 
the hand of every i man's brothsr 
will I require the life of man. 

heik.4. •,!«. Pi.aia lActsir.M. 



of vitality in the animal stiueture. He 
may have designed simply to convey 
the idea that the blood was oetensiUy 
the grand medium of life, that upon 
which its continuance more especially 
depended ; yet it is not a liule remark- 
able that the diseoveries of the celebra» 
ted John Hunter in the middle of tha 
last century have gone far to establish 
the point, that the blood is strictly a «•• 
tcUJUuidf and is, in this respect, di»> 
tinguished from every other part of the 
animal economy. But upon this view 
of the subject we cannot here enUui^ 
—As to the true scope of the passage^ 
the Hebrew doctors generally under* 
stand it as a prohibition against cutting 
oft' any limb of a living animal and 
eating it while the life, i. e. the lifii* 
blood, is in it. Maimonidee speaks of 
a fierce and barbarous people, who after 
cutting pieces of flesh from a living an^ 
imal, devoured it raw with the blood 
streaming from it, as a part of their 
idolatrous worship ; and that this hor* 
rid practice is kept up to this day 
among the Abyssinians is placed be- 
yond the reach of controversy by the 
reports of. Mr. Bruce and Mr. Sai^ 
confirmed by the statements of a still 
lat^ traveller, Mr. Madden, whose re- 
lations on this subject may be seen in 
my * Illustrations of the Scriptures,' 
p. 17. But this, though perhaps indi* 
recti y involved in the spirit of the pro** 
hibition, does not seem to be its prima* 
ry drift. This was undoubtedly to for« 
bid theiis&of blood in its simple un- 
mixed state as an article of diet, aad 
for this the grand reason is to be sought|. 
not so much boia its tendency to bege^ ^ 
a cruel, ferociona, and blood-thirsty die.: 
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poMtkm, tlioafh neh ii the liKt, m 
ftom Um (Min of the lAwgiver to at- 
tich to blood a peailiar nendneee 
from iu nsee in leligioue wonhip. Thif 
we find ezpreidy declared Lev. 17. 10, 
11, •Whataoerer man there be of the 
hooae of larael, or of the atrangera 
that aojoum among youi that eateth 
ntf mamMT of blood s I will even aet 
mj faoe againat that aoul that eateth 
Hood, and will cut him off from among 
bia people. For the U£b of the fleah ia 
■I the blood: and I have given it to 
yen upon the altar to make an atone- 
iMnt for your aoula j for it ia the blood 
that maketh an atonement for the aoul* 
The full force of thia language cannot 
be appreciated without bearing in mind 
that the oiiginal word(iDD3 nephe$h) 
or life and 9oul ia the aame; bo that in 
aaying that the l{fe of the fleah ia in the 
Mood, and that it ia the blood that 
makea atonement for the »oul (I e. the 
life), it ia virtually aaid that l{fe goea 
for life in the great acheme of ejtpialion. 
Accordingly we find it prophetically af • 
finned of Chriat m undoubted allusbn 
to thia very language, la. 63. 12, that 
he ahould pour out hia wul (Heb. CD3* 
Qt.^X^) unto death ;' I e. ahould shed 
hia vital blood, give hia life. The aame 
original Greek term oocura John, 10. 
11, 17, 'I am the good ahepherd: the 
good ahepherd giveth hia life (or aoul— 
V^X"") fo' ***« aheep.* Aa to the quea- 
tion whether thia precept of abataining 
from blood be at preaent binding upon 
Chriatiana, aee Barnea on Acta 16. 29. 

5. And aurdy your blood qfyour Uvea 
wlil 1 require, God having in the pre- 
ceding veraea given aecurity to Noah 
and hia poaterity. againat any appro- 
liended obatade to their increaae and 
multiplication from the ravages of wild 
beaata, cornea now to make proviaion 
againat another poasible evil, viz. the 
Tiolenoe of men toworda each oth- 
er. Noah, from hia experience of the 
I^Bit, would no doubt fear that the ef- 
feeta of the divine bleaaing would be in 



danger of being counteracted finim thia 
aoQioe, and the Moat High accordingly 
here uttera a decree well calculated to 
allay hia apprehenaiona. The phraaeol- 
ogy of the original ia very peculiar, and 
our tranalation we think faila in gi\ing 
ita preciae import. The HeU for ' your 
blood of your livea (OD'^nCDai D3ttn)* 
perhapa more properly aignifiea ' your 
blood for your livea ;' L e. your blood 
in return for the life-blood which yea 
have abed. He aaya 'for your lively' 
to intimate the cloae rdation and iden- 
tity, aa it Were, between men, aa if in 
Uking away the life of a brother they 
took that which waa their own ; ao rep' 
reaenting homicide as but another form 
of autdde^ for he *hath made of one 
blood all nationa of men,' dbc. Act% 
17. 26. The term require (TD*l*ni> 
impliea a vindictive seeking or searddng 
mUj and consequently involvea the idea 
of puniahment, Thna Gen. 42. 22^ 
* Therefore behold also Ait blood igro* 
quired,* For thia reason GU>d ia called 
Ps. 9. 12 (13), D'^ttl ID^T meeker out of 
bloods, i, e. avenger; and when Mo- 
sea aaya Deut. 18. 19, ' I will require it 
of him,' Peter in quoting and applying 
the aentence, Acts, 3. 23^ aaya, *Ho 
ahall be destroyed from among the peo- 
ple.' IT At the hand qf every beaot 

tpUl Irequire it Thia ia generally in- 
terpreted of the punishment which vraa 
to be inflicted upon a beaat that had in 
any way killed a man ; and it is oep> 
tain that a law waa afterwarda ordained 
requiring such a beaat to be put to 
death, Ex. 21. 28, probably to inspire 
greater horror of every species of blood- 
shedding. And this may be the prima- 
ry and most genuine sense of the 
words. At least, we would not ex- 
clude it from the scope of the sacred 
writer; at the same time we cannot 
avoid Uie impression that this does not 
exhaust the whole meaning of the 
words. The phrase *at the hand of 
sometimes signifies * by means of;' and 
a secondary idea, we are persuaded, ii^ 
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that the shedding of hnraan blood 
■hottld be a¥«ng«d by the agency or irh- 
gtrumerUalUy^ not only of every mur- 
dered man's brother, but even by that 
of the yery beasts of the field. The 
whole creation, as it were, should be 
armed against him who bad violated 
the sanctity of human life. It is prob- 
able indeed that this ordinance contem- 
plated primarily a state of society in 
which the institution of laws and ma- 
gistracy had obtained but a very im- 
perf^t establishment, and therefore 
amounts to a pledge on the part of the 
Host High that he would in some way, 
and by the employment of such minis- 
ters as he saw fit, take the work of ven- 
geance into his own hiinds. How 
agreeable such extraordinary judgments 
were to the general sense of mankind 
we rniay learn from the striking incident 
Acts, 28. 4, where the barbarians, when 
they observed the viper (the venomous 
beasC) hanging to the hand of Paul, at 
once concluded that the man was a 
murderer, whom, though he had escap- 
ed the perils of the sea, justice would 
not sulier to live. In like manner in 
the book of Job, which contains a pic- 
tmre of society in its earliest and rudest 
stages, we find clear intimations of the 
same thing. Speaking of the favoured 
lot of the good man it is said, ch. 5. 22, 
23, *At destruction and famine thou 
flihaU laugh ; neither shall thou be afraid 
of ffie beasts of the earth. For thou 
shalt be in league with the stones of 
^e field; and the beasts of the field 
dyM be at peace with thee,' While, 
therefore, we admit that the phrase ' to 
require the blood at the band of beast 
or brother,' implies primarily inflicting 
vengeance on the perpetrator, it involves 
also the secondary sense of enlisting 
such executioners in the work as to di- 
vine wisdom might seem good. This is 
confirmed by what follows.— IT At 
Ae hand of every marCs brother will I 
require U. Chat. < At the hand of the 
man who shall spill his brother's bloqd 



will I reqniiv the ioul (or lift) of man.* 
That the klea here expressed is really 
conveyed by the words of the sacnd 
writer we are not disposed to question | 
nor that they carry with them the clear 
implication that every man is to conoid* 
er every other man as his brother, and 
to be as tender of his life as he would be 
of that of one who acknowledges tha 
same immediate parents as himselt 
But thd passage contains, we conceive^ 
much more than this. We here see, if 
We mistake not, the origin of the insti- 
tution of Goelismj or that feature of 
the patriarchal polity which provided 
for the punishment of crimes of blood. 
By the Grolil (bH3 goel) is to be under- 
stood the nearest relation of a person 
murdered, whose right and duty it was^ 
to avenge his kinsman's death with his 
own hand. The etymology of the 
word in this sense is not very well as- 
certained, but as the root ^ti!l has the 
import not only of ransoming or r«- 
deemingt but also of polluting or stain- 
ing^ Michaelb suggests that the GoSl 
was so called from his being consider- 
ed as stained with the blood of his mur- 
dered relative till he had washed it 
away by avenging bier death ; and in 
this very light do the Arabs still regard 
the kinsman of a person murdered. 
The term, however, was afterwards 
extended to signify the nearest relauon 
in general, although there was no mur- 
der in the case, as may be seen in the 
notes on Ruth, 4. 1. In Arabic, this 
personage is called TVitr or Tsairt i. e^ 
survivor^ implying the surviving rela- 
tive, who was bound to avenge the 
death of a murdered person ; and in the 
writings of this people the mention of 
the blood-avenger occurs far oftener 
than it does in Hebrew ; no doubt for 
the reason, that the usages of a rude 
and primitive state of society have left 
more permanent traces among them 
than among the Hebrews, though even 
among them the relics of this system 
of retribution are still discoverable in 
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6 k Whoso sbeddeth man's 
blood, bf man shall his blood be 
'shed : 1 for in the image of God 
made he man. 

k Bz. n. 11, 14. Ut. m. 17. ifttt. m. n. 
B«T. IS. !«. 1 ch. I. sr. 

the laws respecting the cities of refiige, 
Deut 19. The following remarks of 
Michselis on the subject of Qoelisra 
will make the reader still better ac- 
quainted with ita nature and design. 
*Let us figure to ourselves a people 
without magistretesi and where erery 
lather of a family is still his own mas- 

vter. In such a state men's lives would 
of necessity be in the highest degree in- 
secure, were there no such blood-aven- 
ger as we have above described. Magis- 
trate^ or public judicial tribunal, to pun- 
ish munier, there is none; of course 
aeU of murder might be daily perpetra- 
ted, were there no reason to dread pun- 
ishment of another description. For 
dieir own security, the people would be 
forced to constitute the avengement of 
blood an indispensable duty, and not 
only to consider the murderer as an 
outlaw, but actually to endeavour to 
put him to death, and whithersoever he 
might flee, never to cease pursuing him 
until heiiecame the victim of vengeance. 
As, however, every one would not 
ehoose to undertake the dangerous of- 
fice of thus avenging a murder, the 
nearest relations of the unfortunate suf- 
ferer would find it necessary to under- 
take it themselves. It would natural- 

r ly be deemed a noble deed, and the 
nsglect of it, of course, highly disgrace- 
ful and justly productive of such infa- 
my and reproach as blood alone could 
wash away.* Ccmmeni, on Lmids qf 
Mon»y vol. 2. p. 195. It is, we suppose, 
to such a pnmMional expedient as this 
that the words before us refer, one 
which God was pleased to sanction for 
the time being till more perfect systems 
of laws and government should be in- 
troduced among men} as it is evident 



7 And yoQ^ * be ye fmittnl, and 
multiply ; bring forth abandautly 
in the earth, and multiply there- 
in. 

m ver. 1, 10. * dL L SB. 



that such a means of severity is liable 
to great abuses, and could never be so 
effectual nor so free from objections, as 
the laws by which a magistrate pun- 
ishes a murderer alter instituting a ju- 
dicial investigation of his guilt. Still 
we can easily see that it might have 
been adopted in. those early ages as a 
temporary expedient qf Promdenee, 
though not perhaps appointed as a pos- 
itive divine in»tituium carrying with it 
the express authority of Heaven. GWxi 
in his providence often avails himadf 
of many things which at the same time 
exist rather by his aufferance than by 
his approbation. 

6. Whoso eJieddeth man'e bloody Ac 
That is, wilfully and unwarrantably, 
for there are two exceptions to this 
law, (1.) Casual or unintentional mur- 
der, Deut 19. 4. (2.) Death by the 
hand of the magistrate for capital 
crimes, to which the present rule has 
direct reference. The enactment con- 
tained in the preceding verse has, as 
we have endeavoiired to show, a lead- 
ing reference to the rude and less or- 
ganized states of society, where the 
punishment of flagrant crimes, particu- 
larly that of murder, would devolve 
more immediately upon the avengmg 
in terpositions of Grod's providence. T%e 
drift of that verse accordingly is to 
convey the assurance that he would ac- 
tually take it upon him to see to the 
maintaining of the interests of justice 
among hb creatures in the lack of those 
institutions which would otherwise en- 
able them to do it. But in the present 
passage, we consider the divine Law- 
giver as having his eye upon a some- 
what dififerent and higher state of pdit- 
ical society. Instead of being a men 
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8 I And God spake onto Noah, 
id to his soas with hir 

9 And I, » behold, I 



Uft 



«nd to his sons with him, savioff, 
estabUsh 



npetitioD of the leading idea of the 
Ibnner Yerse^ the words seem to carry 
with them the implicatioii of the exist- 
«noe of law and settled government, 
and that their prominent drift is to in- 
Test the magistrate with a divine war- 
mtt for inflicting capital punishment 
upon the wilful muriderer. This will 
probably be still more evident from 

what follows. ^ir By man shall hi» 

blood be shed. Giud. <WitR witnesses 
by the sentence of the judges shall his 
blood be shed.' The welfare of society 
evidently requires that capital punish- 
ments should be inflicted, not by the 
stroke of private revenge, but by the 
arm of the authorized magistrate, and 
through the medium of a judicial sen- 
tence, Rom. 13. 1. This ordinance^ 
therefore, may be considered as a vir- 
tual institution of magistracy, which 
perhaps affords us the most legitimate 
interpretation of the clause ; ' for in the 
image of God made he man,' i. e. in the 
constitution of civil society, as emana- 
ting from the will of the Most High, 
men are to be appointed as the execu- 
tive organs of the social body for the 
administration of justice; and a mag- 
istrate thus armed with authority bears 
a visible impress qf the Divine image 
in the legal sovereignty with which he 
io invested. Still this sense need not 
exclude the usual construction, that a 
murderer obliterates the image of his 
Haker in the extinction of human life, 
and therefore deserves to die. This is 
in itself true, and may perhaps be m- 
tended to be taught in the genuine im- 
port of th^ verse, though the former is 
its more legitimate scope. It is indeed 
sometimes maintained that this sen- 
teaoe is to be understood, not as a 
^oespt authorizing capitalpunishments, 



• my coyeaant with you, and with 
yoor seed after yon j 

• ii.f4.a 



but merely as a prediction, intimating 
that the murderer will usually die 
a violent death. But such a conse- 
quence would follow the commission 
of this crime only as the result of the 
ordering of Divine Providence, and 
the course of Providence is but anoth- 
er name for the expression of the will 
of God; so that it virtually amounts 
to the same thing, whether we consid- 
er it as a prediction or a precept. T 

For in the image of Ood made he man. 
In addition to what is said above, it 
may be well in this connection to re- 
mark that the celebrated Belgic com- 
mentator, Veiiema, has proposed the 
following rendering of these words, 
which belabours to support with great 
acuteness and ingenuity, viz. * whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed, although in the im- 
age of God created he him ;' L e. the 
fact of his bearing the image of his Maker 
is to constitute no impediment in the 
way of the sentence of death being pro- . 
nounced and executed upon the mux^ 
derer. He supposes the words to be 
virtually a reply to the tacit objection, 
that inasmuch as the image of God is 
common to all men, and in all is to be 
held sacred and inviolable, therefore the 
putting to death a murderer was as real 
an invasion and extinction of this 
image as was the act of the culprit him* 
sel^ and so was unlawful. But this 
scruple is directly met and removed in 
these words by the divine declarationi 
that this circumstance is not to be al- 
lowed to prevent the execution of the 
appointed sentence. That the literal 
rendering of the original will admit this 
construction there is no doubt, for wa 
have already shown that such is the 
true import of the Heb. ^^ for in eh. 
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10 »And with -crery liTing 
creature that u with you, of the 
fowl, of the cattle, and of e¥ery 
heast of the earth with you, from 
all that go out of the ark, to erery 
beast of the earth. 

11 And «I will establish my 
covenant with you ; neither shall 
all flesh be cut off any more by 
the waters of a flood; neither 

PPB.I4S.I. fit. 54.1. 



8u 21, to which numerous other instan- 
ces might be added. But still from a 
view of the whole context we prefer 
the interpretation given above, which 
makes the image of God here to con- 
sist in man*» reprtaenting his Maker 
in tilt exercise qf authority and the 
administration of justice. 

9. i establi^ my covenant with you. 
Heb. *^ri'^"a beriihi. A covenant, as 
remarked in the note on Gen. 6 18, us- 
ually signifies a mutucd compact, but 
here, as occasionally elsewhere, if im- 
ports mainly a solemn promise. It is 
merely an amplification of what was 
said at the altar, where the Lord smel- 
ted a sweet savour, and indeed the first 
seventeen verses of this chapter are 
a continuation of that subject The 
goodness of GoA in this transaction is 
very remarkable. As man has no 
claims upon his Maker, he might have 
determined. to exempt the world from 
the calamity of a second deluge, and 
yet not have acquainted them with his 
purpose. But he was pleased in this 
instance, as in many others, to lay 
himself under voluntary engagements 
with his creatures, that they might 
know how gracious he is, and be en- 
couraged to serve him with more lively 
gratitude. Knowing that the severs 
judgment which he had inflicted upon 
the human race would, for a time at 
least, strike terror into succeeding gen- 
erations, and perhaps deter them fixMn 
activating the earth, be here, in order 



shall there any more be a Hood to 
destroy the earth. 

12 And God said, ' This iff the 
token of the covenant which I 
make between me and you, and 
every living creature that is with 
you, for peqietual genetationa. 

13 I do set " my bow in the 
cloud, and it shall be for a tdiea 
of a eoyenant between, me and 
the earth. 

r eh. 17. 11. s Rev. 4. a 



to set their minds at rest on this scon^ 
gives Noah an sssorance that he would 
never again destroy ail his oreatmss 
with a flood, and this promise he has 
himself taught us to consider in the 
light of an oath. Is. 54. 9, * For this 
is as the waters of Neah unto me; fior 
as I have sworn that the waters of 
Noah should no moie go over the eartht 
so have I sworn that I would not bs 
wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee.' 
Thus also he deals with us in bis Sua. 
Being wilting that the keirs of prsmise 
should hftve strong oonsolatKm, he 
confirms his word by an oath, Heb. 
6. 17, 18. 

11. Neither tkaU there beany more a 
Jhod to destroy the earth. Heb. tiTW 
to corrupt. This has the air of beiag 
a mere repetition of what is ' said just 
before, but by referring to eh. 6. }% it 
appears that there was a twofold threat 
ening, viz. against *aU flesh* and 
against * the earth ;' so here is a corres- 
ponding twofold promise. 

12. litis is the token qf the cotewad 
vhieh 1 make, &c. Heb. rntft a Mgm 
On the import of this word see note on 
Gen. 4. 15.-11 Every living creature 
thai ia with you. Because the benefits 
of this covenant were to extend to all 
the animal creation, as well ss to man, 
for whose sake they were created. Ev- 
ery living thing, not excepting even die 
meanest reptiles, was interested in it ( 
so oorapBehensive is the beneficence of 
Heaven. The phrase 'with yoi^ 
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which » repeated so often in this oon< 
oection, is very emphatic and points to 
the exceedingly intimate relation con- 
atitated by the Creator between man 
and the bwo* orders of cieaUires. 

13. 1 do 3tt mp baf in Hit chud. 
That is, in the cbdds; collect, sing, for 
ptar. The original word for stt (•^nna 
naMii)t usually rendered to give, has 
m innumerable instances the import o( 
appainiing or coTistUuiingt as Num. 
14. i, ^Letua make Ql2t)^) a captain, 
and let us return into Egypt ;' i. e. let 
us appoint a captain. 1 Kings 2. 35, 
• The king pu< ('\r."^) Benaiah over the 
host; and Zadok did the king put (yi3) 
in the room of Abiathar ;' i. e. appomt- 
ed. So in the preceding verse * the to- 
ken of the covenant which I make 
i1pi2)* is properly * the token of the 
covenant which I appoint.* As the 
rainbow is the natural effect of the re- 
fraction and reflection of the sun's rays 
falling on drops of water, it is not ab- 
solutely necessary to suppose that this 
phenomenon had never been witnessed 
previous to the time now mentioned. 
As the causes of it existed from the be- 
ginning, It may have occasionally ap- 
peared in the interval between the crea- 
fion and the deluge ; and all ihat is here 
implied may be that it was now first 
appointed as a pledge or outward visi- 
ble sign of the covenant piromise made 

/ to Noah. Vet we incline upon the 
whole to regard this as the first appear- 
ance of the celestial arch. Such we 
think IS the natural impression produ- 

^ ced upon the mind of any one who 
reads the narrative without reference to 
liny existing theory upon the subject j 
^nd no one can doubt that the effect 
opon Noah's mind would have been far 
Wore vivid and striking had this been 
the first time the splendid sight had 
met his eye. Although the causes of 
ihe phenomenon existed firom the crea- 
^n, yet it does not necessarily follow 
*^t the phen(ym^non itself h&d actually 
appeared before. Even now there is 
14 



not always a rainbow when than k 
rain, and God might have prevented tt« 
occurrence from a foresight of the moiw 
al uses to which he designed to have it 
applied after the flood. The grand im- 
port which God intended to convey by 
this aign was that of aesuranee qf m- 
turiiy against the occurrence of anotk* 
er deluge, and had not the phenomenon 
been new, had men been famiUar witk 
it m past ages, it is not altogether easy 
to see how it could have been effica- 
cious enough to overcome the doubts 
and fears which it was intended to re- 
move. * What guaranty does this afK>nl 
us,' they might say, * that we shall not 
be deluged again, since we have often 
beheld this sight, and were deluged 
notwithstanding'?' If it be said that 
Grod's verbal promise made their secu- 
nty certain, we may ask what need 
then was there of any outward sign at 
17 Was not his word as certain 
without a sign as with it 1 In fine, as 
it is impossible to prove that the rain- 
bow had actually ever appeared before 
the flood, we beheve the most inter- 
esting light in which this glorious spec- 
tacle can be viewed, viz. as a great me- 
mento of the divine veracity, has been 
conceded away to the cavils of infidels ; 
and that by looking upon it merely as 
an efiect of natural causes that have 
always operated, we shall be apt to 
lose the force of its moral bearing in 
connection with the event in whi<;h it 
onginated As a seal of this gracious 
assurance it is very peculiar. Its beau- 
ty, conspicuousness and grandeur mako 
It a very suitable memorial for such a 
purpose, and yet whenever a rainbow 
appears, it is a sign that there is rain 
descending at that moment on the earth, 
and consequently when viewed in itself 
is rather a ground of apprehending that 
another deluge may come. But God 
in his wisdom has chosen that to be a 
pledge of our security which is in itaell 
an intimation of our danger. And how 
strikingly does the Most High endeat 
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14 And it shall come to pass, 
when I briog a cloud orer the 
earth, that the bow shall be seen 
in the cload : 

15 And « I will remember my 
corenant, which U between me 
and you, and every living crea- 
ture of all flesh ; and the waters 
shall no more become a flood to 
destroy all flesh. 

16 And the bow shall be in the 

a Ex. & i& Lev. 9i. 43, 48. Euk. it. M. 



hit goodness to our hearts by appoint- 
ing a sign which he declares shall not 
only be a means of reminding u«, but 
A»m«e(f also, of his promiael 'I will 
look upon a that I may remember the 
everlasting covenant.' 

14. When I bring a doud over the 
earth. Heb. *^:p *i393 vAm I make 
doudy {the) cloud. That is, clouds, 
thick watery clouds, a collective term ; 
vhence the Ghr. * when I bring clouds 

16. TTu tDotera shall no more become 
a fiood to destroy aU Jlesh. It is now 
above fout thousand years since the 
promise was given to Noah, and no 
part of it has ever yet failed. There 
have been partial inundations and par- 
tial suspensions of fruitful seasons ; but 
at no period, from the deluge to this 
hour, has any thing occurred like the 
desolauon that was visited upon the 
earth in the days of Noah. The con- 
scious security in which the world re- 
poses, as far as the occurrence of anoth- 
er deluge is concerned, is matter of de- 
vout admiration and perpetual praise. 
And so will it doubtless appear if due 
weight be given to the reflections of 
Calvin on this fearful catastrophe. ' The 
earth,' says he, 'in iu primitive and 
mosr natural state was covered by the 
waters; and it was owing solely to the 
singular beneficence of the Creator that 
they wei^ forced to give way and leave 
a space fii for the occupation of anima- 



cloud ; and I will look upon it, 
that I may remember *^ the ever- 
lasting covenant between God 
and every living creature of all 
flesh that is upon the earth. 

17 And God said unto Noah, 
This is the token of the covenant 
which 1 have established between 
me and all flesh that is upon the 
earth. 

WC]L17.1S,UL 



ted beings. And this tne pbilosophess 
are obliged to confess, that the sub- 
sidence of the waters below the surface 
of the earth so as to allow any portion 
of it to rise above them, is an event 
contrary to nature (praeter naturam). 
Indeed, the Scriptures speak of it as 
among the divine miracles. Job 38. 8 — 
11, that the waters of the sea should be 
kept back hy forced restraints, as of 
bars and doors, from rushing forth and 
overwhelming the regions allotted to 
the habitation of men.' Commtni, on 
Gen. 7. 11. Considering therefore ths 
real exposedness of the earth to destruc- 
tion from the element of water on the 
one hand and fire on the other, vast 
stores of which are treasured up in its 
bowels and continually tending to 
burst forth, we may well regard our 
safety ^s the efifect of a perpetual mira- 
cle of mercy ; and every appearance of 
a rainbow ought to be a signal for a 
new acknowledgment of the divine 
forbearance and faithfulness. Such ac- 
cording to Maimonides was the cus- 
tom of the ancient Jews ;— * When any 
one seeth the bow in the cloud, he bless- 
eth God that remembereth his covenant, 
and is faithful therein, and stable in his 
promise.' AinnDorth, * Look upon the 
rainbow, and praise him that made it,' 
says the son of Syrac, Ecclus. 43. II, 
and to this injunction every pious heart 
will promptly respond. 
17. And God said unto Noah, ftis 
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18 If And the sons of Noah 
that went forth of the ark, were 
Shem, and Ham, and Japheth : 
*and Hair is the father of Ca- 
naan. 



xM the tokeUi &c. The remark of Jar- 
chi the Jewish commentator on this 
passage we think peculiarly plausible 
and happy. He says that in what goes 
before God had merely affirmed, in a 
general way, that he would appoint the 
bow in the heavens as a sign of the 
covenant, and that whenever it should 
in future chance to appear it should be 
.80 regarded, while there is no intima- 
tion that one was actually visible at 
the time. But now, he thinks, for the 
greater confirmation of Noah's faith, 
God suddenly overspread the western 
sky v^iih clouds, and causing the^rain- 
bow to appear, said to his servant, 'Be- 
hold, this is the sign of which I spake!' 
Such at any rate is the usual force of 
the demonstrative r^T ihU. 

18. Theaona of Noah — were ^lem^ 
and Ham, and JapheUu To whatever 
it may be owing, the fact is undoubted, 
that very many of the names of the 
early distinguished personages of Scrip- 
ture are not only significant, but signi- 
ficant some way of the character or 
fortunes ' for which the individuals 
themselves were remarkable. Wheth- 
er these names were bestowed by their 
parents under some degree of prophet- 
ic influence, as suggested on Gen. 4. 2. 
— 5. 29, or whether the original names 
were gradually superseded and other 
appropriate ones substituted by their 
posterity in after times, is uncertain. 
That the fact is so, however, the names 
of Noah's sons afford one of many 
palpable proofs. *■ Shem' signifies name, 
and doubtless points to the circum- 
stance of his superior distinction *oyet 
his brethren, especially from his being 
the progenitor of Him who inherits a 



19 Tf These are the three sons 
of Noah : ■ and of them was the 
whole eartli overspread. 

20 And Noah began to he •a 



y ch. 5. as. E cb. i«. as. i Chron. i. 4, *& 
a ch. S. It, 88. ft 4. 3. Prov. 1S.11. 



name that ia above every name, * Ham' 
sigmfies heat, probably in aliusioa to 
the hot and sultry regions which his 
descendants were to inhabit. Of * Ja- 
pheth' the import is enlargement, the 
grounds of which appellation are ez« 
plained below. We may remark, more- 
over, that the order qf mention here 
does not correspond with the order qf 
age ; for Japheth was undoubtedly the 
eldest and 8hem the youngest of the 
three brethren. But Shem is usually 
mentioned first because the birthright 

was conferred upon him. IT Ham is 

the father qf Canaan, Heb. yfi^^ 
Kenaan, from the root 3>33 kdna, to 
humble, to depress, to cause to stoop or 
bow down ; implying the depressive hu- 
miUation to which his descendants 
should be subjected. This remark of 
Moses respecting Ham was doubtless 
made with a special design ; for living, 
as he did, when the Israelites, who de- 
scended from Shem, were about to take 
possession of the Land of Canaan, it 
was of peculiar importance that they 
should be inform^ that the people, 
whose country the Lord then- God had 
given them to possess, were under a 
curse from the days of their first fa- 
ther. As Ham had several sons be- 
sides Canaan, there seems to be no 
other assignable reason for his being 
particularly specified here than that now 
suggested. 

19. Of them was the whole earth 
overspread, Heb. n2D3 dispersed^scat- 
tcred s spoken of the earth figuratively, 
unless as some critics understand it, 
^ earth' is here used in the sense of in* 
habitants qf the earth, the container for 
the contained. Tha ancient versions 
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husbandman, and he planted a 
vineyard : 
21 And he drank of the wine, 



all give anequivaleiit rendering, though 
the Syr. includes both senses ;— ' From 
these were men divided in the earth/ 
The fact mentioned would seem to ex- 
clude the idea that Noah had any more 
children born after the flood, as some 
have maintained. 

20. Noah began to be a husbandman. 
Heb.Pi'amn W^Vt o, man qf the ground. 
Thus m the Heb. idiom a soldier is 
termed ' a man of war ;' a shepherd, ' a 
man of cattlcvj' an orator, * a man of 
words,' &4i The language does not 
neoesaarily imply that he had not fol- 
lowed the occupation of a husband- 
man before. The original for * begin' 
both in Heb. and Gr. is often redun- 
dant, being applied to one who contin- 
ues or repeats an action begun before. 
Thus, Christ is said, Mark, 11. 15^ to 

* begin to cast out,' and Luke, 12. I, to 

* begin to speak,' for which in the par- 
allel places he is said only, Mat. 21. 12, 
to * cast out,' and Mat. 16. 6, to ' apeak.' 
So likewise it is said Gen. 6. 1, ' when 
men began to multiply,' though we 
hnow they had multiplied before this, 
and were already very numerous. Here 
then the meaning is simply, that Noah 
began to cultivate the ground after the 
deluge and, among other agricultural 
operations, he planted a vineyard, and 
was perhaps the first who invented 
presses for extracting thq juice of the 
grape and making wine in this man- 
ner. If 80, the increased quantities 
procured, or the augmented strength of 
the beverage, may account for the eflect 
produced by drinking it upon Noah. 

* Behold the juice of the grape in a new 
state ; possessing a quality unheard of 
befo/e. Eaten from the tree, or dried 
in the sun, it is simple and nutritious, 
like the grain from the stalk of corn ; 
pressed out and fermented, it acquires a 



^ and was drunken ; and he was 
uncovered within his tent. 

b Prov. 20. 1. 1 Cor. i«. ta. 



fiery force, it warms the blood, it 
mounts to the brain, it leads reaaon 
captive, it overpowers every faculty, it 
triumphs over its lord. How often 
have arts been invented which havf 
proved fatal to tlie inventors !' Hunter. 
21. And he drank qf the wine and 
toas drunken. This language is, alas ! 
too plain to stand in need of expository 
comment. He that runs may read, 
and he that reads must grieve. It was 
very lawful for Noah to partake of the 
fruits of his labour ; but he siimed in 
drinking to excess. He might not in- 
deed have been aware of the strength 
of the wine, or his age might have ren- 
dered him sooner affected by it. At 
any rate, we have reason to conclude 
from his general character, that it was 
a fault of inadvertence, one in which 
he was overtakeny and of which he af- 
terwards bitterly repented. *Who would 
look to have found righteous Noah, the 
father of the new world, lying drunk in 
his tent 1 Who could think that wine 
should overthrow him that was preser- 
ved from the waters'? That he who 
could not be tainted with the sinful ex- 
amples of the former world should be- 
gin the example of a new sin of his 
own? What are we men if we be left to 
uurselves ! While God upholds us, no 
temptation can move us; when he 
leaves us, no temptation is too weak to 
overthrow us. Grod's Ijest children 
have no fence for sins of infirmity. 
Which of the saints have not once 
done that whereof they are ashamed ? 
Yet we see Noah drunken but once. 
One act can no more make a good man 
unrighteous, than a trade of sin can 
stand (consist) with regeneration.' Bp. 
Hall.—^ Waa uncovered tpWiin kU 
tent. Heb, nini* "pPa in ffie midst of 
{the) tent; the origiQal hayin|f nothiiig 
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* 22 And Ham, the father of 
Canaan, saw the nakedness of his 
father, and told his two brethren 
without. 

23 " And Shem and Japheth 
took a garraeni, and laid it npon 
both their shoulders, and went 
backward, and covered the naked- 
ness of their father: and their fa- 

c Ex. 90. IS. Gal. c. 1. — 
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to answer to ' his' in our translation. 
Indeed the nse of the collect, sing, is of 
Mich incessant occurrence in Hebrew, 
that it is by no means certain that a 
tingU tent is here intended. It may be 
that he lay on the ground in the open 
Mxritithe midat of a number of tenia^ 
where he happened first to be discov- 
ered by Ham. Thus while in 2 Sam. 
7. 6, God says, * Whereas I have not 
dwelt in (any) house since the time that 
I brought up the children of Israel out 
of Egypt, even to this day, but have 
uaVced in a tent and in a tabernacle,' 
L e. have dwelt tenTwise ; we read in 
the parallel passage 1 Chron. 17. 5, ' For 
I have not dwelt in an house since the 
day that I brought up Israel unto this 
day ; but luxve gone from tent to tent 
and from (one) tabernacle (to another).' 
As to Ham's telling his brethren with" 
oat, this may mean simply that he told 
them in the fields or in the vineyards, 
or any where tpithcut the spot where 
the several tents happened to be 
pitched. But whatever were the 
place, it was the position that constitu- 
ted the degradation. T'foah had no 
sooner sinned but he discovers his na- 
kedness, and hath not so n\ich rule of 
himself as to be ashamed. One hour's 
drunkenness bewrays that which more 
than six hundred years' sobriety had 
modestly concealed. He that gives 
himself to wine is not his own : what 
shall we think of this vice, which robs 
a man of himself and lays a beast in 
his room V Bp. Hall. 



ces were backward, and they saw 
not their father's nakedness. 

24 And Noah awoke from his 
wine, and knew what his young- 
er son had done unto him. 

25 And he said, <* Cursed be 
Canaan ; * a servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren. 

dDeuLsr.ic Josh. t. 88. l Kincf . a. », ai. 



22. And Ham — saw Vu nakednesa of 
hie father and told hie two brethren. 
However sinful ic was for Noah thus to 
expose himself it was still more so for 
Ham, on perceiving his situation, to go 
out and report it with malignant pleas- 
ure to his brethren. For that he did 
so, we cannot but infer from the sequel. 
He was now in all- probability about aa 
hundred years old, and the act therefore 
could not have been one of mere child^ 
ish levity. It was undoubtedly a known 
and voluntary instance of gross disre- 
spect, or contemptuous deportment to- 
wards his aged parent, and as such 
justly gave occasion to the malediction 
that followed. — *Ham is here called 
* the father of Canaan,' which intimates 
that he who was himself a father, 
should have been more respectfiil to 
him who was his fother.' Henry. 

24. And Noah avookty Sec. Finding 
himself covered, when he aw<Ae, with 
a garment which he had no recollection 
of having spread over him when he 
laid down, he would naturally make in- 
quiries concerning it of his sons, and 
thus would learn from Shem and Ja- 
pheth all that had happened. It is un* 
necessary to suppose any supernatural 

revelation m the case. IT Knew whai 

his younger son had done utUo him. 
Heb. *pp:^ 133 his little son. As Ham 
hi the enumeration of Noah's sons is 
invariably placed between the other 
two, the pvQfmmption is, that he was 
between them in age ; and consequent 
ly that he is here called * younger* or 
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iiCtle' not in literal truth Init in com- 
ptrative dignity. His conduct on this 
(wosaion had so degraded him that 
8hem and Japheth were both preferred 
before him, and in this sense we think 
h is that he is here denominated ' httle' 
or *yonnfi[,' an epithet that would oth- 
erwise sound strangely as applied to a 
person already an hundred years old. 
Still it is a point on which we cannot 
speak with confidence. 

25. And he aaid^ Cursed be Canaan^ 
€tc The important prophecy here re- 
onrded, which is remarkable for the 
ftilness and extensive reach of its mean- 
ingi involves several particolars requir- 
ing a minute and critical investigation, 
which may perhaps swell our remarks 
somewhat beyond their usual dimen- 
sions. The first inquiry that naturally 
arises respects the procuring ccoMt of 
VDdi iln apparently severe denuncia- 
tion, and thattooadenunciatioii direct- 
ed not against Ham, the real ofiender, 
but agamst Canaan his son, who does 
not appear from the text to have had 
«ny agency in tM transoction. On 
this head we may remark, (1.) That 
the act of Ham was rather the oeeasion 
than the catwe of the prediction against 
Canaan. At the most, his sin was that 
of irreverence and unbecoming levity 
towards his aged parent, and this, 
though by no means a slight oilence, 
can yet be scarcely conceived to pos- 
sess such peculiar enormity as to drew 
after it so dire a malediction not only 
upon the offender himself, but upon his 
posterity down to distant generations. 
It is moreover worthy of note, that 
Noah does not expressly say that bt- 
eouse Ham had done so and so, (here- 
ftfre should his offspring be accursed; 
not to mention, that if Ham's maledic- 
tion is to be referred entirely to his 
want of filial reverence, Shem's bless- 
ing, on the other hand, ought to he as 
distinctly ascribed to his piety towards 
his parent. But this evidently is not 
'^16 case. We thadc Unn the ooncla- 



sion is fiur, that lis nothing is said of 
Ham personally in the sentence utter- 
ed, his conduct, though highly criminal, 
merely afforded an occasion for the 
prompting of one of the most signal 
prophecies contained in the Scriptures. 
In like manner we suppose the indiscre- 
tion of Hezskiah in displaying his 
treasures to the embassadors of the king 
of Babylon, Is. 39. 6, was not so truly 
the cause as the occetsion of the severe 
denunciation and the actual heavy 
judgment that followed. (2.) As to 
the connection between the incident 
here mentioned and the predicted doom 
of Canaan, it is especially to be borne ' 
in mind, that here^ as in hundreds of 
other instances in the Scriptures, tndi- 
viduals are not so much contemplated 
as the nations and peoples descending 
from them. As the blessings promised 
were not to be confined to the persons 
of Shem and Japheth, so the corse de- 
nounced was not to be restricted to the 
person of Canaan, but was to alight 
upon his posterity centuries after he 
was no more. But the judgments of 
God are not inflicted upon men irrespec- 
tive of their moral character, nor have 
we any reason to think that this pre- 
diction was ever fulfilled upon the Ca- 
naanites themselves, any ferther than 
as their ovm sins were the procuring 
causes of it. Noah therefore uttered 
the words from an inspired fortaighi 
of the sins and abominations of the 
abandoned stodi of the Canaanites. 
Now it is dear from the eubsequent 
history that the peculiar and character- 
istie sins of that people, the sins which 
in an especiel manner incurred the di- 
vine indignation, were closely allied to 
the sin which immediately prompted 
Noah's denunciatory prophecy. It was 
Ike uncovering of nakedness(zinr\T t\H) 
or in other words, the prevalence of 
the most flagrant corruption, licentious- 
ness, and debauchery of manners. In 
proof of this we have only to torn to 
I the eighteenth (diapter of Lenticoi^ 
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wliere the biadt ipedfication of the 
leading crimes of the Canaanitea is giv- 
en, and we caunot fail to be struck with 
the coincidence even in the very point 
of the language of the description ; the 
whole concluding with the solemn in- 
iunction, v. 24, 25, * Defile not ye yoor- 
sdres in any of these things : for in all 
these the nations are defiled which I 
east out before you. And the land is 
defiled : therefore I do visit the iniquity 
tfaeieof upon it, and the land itself vom- 
itetk'out her inhabitanis.' We may 
tlnnfore justly regard the conduct of 
Ham towards his father as so &r 
an image or sample of the fiitnre 
iniqiiiteas conduct of the Canaan- 
ites, that it should very naturally 
be made, under the prompting of 
jnspiration, a miggtatiivg occasion of 
the enrse now pronounced. (3.) This 
view of the subject, while it makes the 
burden of the prediction to centre more 
especially upon Canaan, does not utter- 
ly exclude Ham from all participation 
in it, inasmuch as no father can fail to 
be deeply affected with the prospect of 
ft child's calamities. Omniscience per- 
haps saw that Ham's sin was not suf- 
ficiently aggravated to subject him just- 
ly to any severer punishment than the 
knowledge of the future lot of this por- 
tion of his posterity. But at the same 
time, it is worthy of remark, that al- 
though the sentence here recorded was 
to spend itself mainly upon the de- 
•oeodants of Ham in the line of Ca- 
naan, yet .it is an historical fact, that 
the curse of servitude has signally All- 
ien upon other branches of his poster- 
ity, of which the fate of the African 
race is a standing evidence; but how 
fiir we are to refer that fact to the 
efi^ts ofNoah*e curse, on this occasion, 
is not clear. (4.) The predicdon is not 
to be considered as necessarily afiect* 
ing individualat or even eommunitieB 
proceeding from Canaan, so long as 
they oontinued righteous. In Abra- 
h$m*B da/i» befon the iniquity of the 



Canaanites came to tne full, MeleUz- 
edek whose name was expressive of 
his character, ' king of righteousness,' 
was a worthy priest of the most high 
Qod ; and Abiraelech whose name im- 
ports * parental king* pleaded the integ- 
rity of his heart and the right eousn e ss 
of his nation. Gen 20, 4-<0, before God, 
and his plea was admitted. Yet both 
these personages appear to have been 
Canaanites. The import of this pre- 
diction will be still further developed as 

we proceed. ^ A •ervant qfoervani* 

ahall h6 be unto his brefftren. Chal. 
* working servant' That is, a servant 
reduced to the lowest degree of bondage 
and degradation. It is an Hebraic idiom 
conveying a superlative idea like holy qf 
holicgi king of king*, vaniiy qfvanitin^ 
aongofmmgt, Ac The terms ' brother,' 
*bret|;uen,' were used by the Hebrews 
for more distant relatives; and this 
prophecy more especially entered on a 
course of fulfilment about eight hun- 
dred years after its delivery, when the 
Israelites, the descendants of Shem^ 
subdued the Canaanites and took pos- 
session of their country. The predic- 
tion was still farther accomplished, 
when the scattered remnants of those 
tribes were expelled by David and set- 
tled in those parts of Africa which first 
fell under the dominion of the Romans, 
the undoubted descendants of Japbeth. 
Canaan therefore was in early ages the 
slave of Shem, and in later times of 
Japheth ; and in this way is the diffi- 
culty arising from the possible suppo- 
sition that Canaan was to be in bond- 
age to both his brethren at once, efiect* 
ually removed. He first bowed to the 
rod of one, and then, some centuries 
afterwards, to that of the other. 

26 BUsBedbetheLordGodqfShmn. 
These words are to be regarded as far 
more than a simpleexpresaion of Noah's 
thanks to Oodfor the pious act of Shem s 
for in this sense Japheth' s conduct 
WM entitled to equal commendalioi^ 
andGodoouldaot, on this ground sUhm 
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Sd And he Mid, ' Blessed be 
the LoBD God of Shem : and Ca- 
naan shall be his serrant. 

fPt.144.lS. B0b.ll.ll. 



striedy be called any more the God of 
tbe one than of the other. The declar* 
ation therefore cmrries a higher import 
From a view of the whole prophecy 
it cannot be doubted, we think, that 
whatever patriarchal prerogatives would 
otherwise have accrued to Ham as an el- 
der brother they are here in &ct transfer- 
red to Shcm, the younger, and conse- 
quently that both the spiritual and tem- 
poral blessings which constituted the 
birthright henceforth devolved upon 
Shem as the appointed heir. In these 
were included mainly the promise of 
the Messiah as a natural descendant, 
and of the land of Canaan as a destined 
mheritance. This land, thus taken 
away from the Canaanites, and they 
leduoed to bondage, was to be confer- 
red upon the posterity of Shem, and 
thst too in order that they might come 
into a close covenant relation to God ; 
he becoming in a preeminent sense 
ffuir God, and they his people, to 
which this earthly possession was to be 
entirely subordinate; 'for the Lord's 
portwn is his people ; Jacob is the lot 
of his inheritance.' In these words, 
therefore, is mainly set forth the spirit- 
ual distinction of Shem, viz. that Qod 
ahould be his God, to which the prom- 
ise of the earthly Canaan is subjoined. 
Viewed in this light, the words, * Bless- 
ed be the Lord God of Shem,' import 
that Jehovah, the true God, should, as 
the God qfSfum^ be the object of praise, 
homage, and blessing; that his wor- 
ship should be established and perpet- 
uated among them; that his name in 
opposition to that of idols should be ac- 
knowledged as known and reverenced 
in the line of this father of the chosen 
raoe^ and that thjey on the other hand 



27 God shall enlarge Japbeth, 
s and he shall dwell in the tents 
of Shem; and Canaan shall be 
his senrant. 

f Eph. a 18, 14. 4k 3. 6. 



should receive from Him tokens of ia- 
vour and blessing which were not 
vouchsafed to other people. This pre- 
diction as the time drtw near for its 
further fulfilment was renewed in a 
still more clear and definite form to 
Abraham, Gen. 17. 7, 8, * I will estab- 
lish my covenant between me and thee 
and thy seed after thee in their genera- 
tions for an everlasting covenant, to be 
a Grod unto thee, and to thy seed after 
thee. And I will give unto thee and to 
thy seed after thee^ the land wheran 
thou art a stranger, all the land of 
Canaan for an eVerlasting possessbn ; 
and 1 wUl be their God.' We find, 
moreover, that as the time of the ulti- 
mate accomplishment of tbe promise 
drew still nearer, the peculiar appro> 
priated title of Gtod, as the Gk>d of 
Shem, viz. Jehovah, begins to be more 
frequently employed, a fact which af- 
fords the genuine clew to the remarka- 
ble passages, Ex. 3. 14. and 6. 3. And 
it is especially worthy of note, that this 
peculiar privilege of Shem, of having 
God for his God, is more than once al- 
luded to as distinguishing the Israefites 
from the Canaanites, when the formor 
went to take possession of their hiher- 
itance, and is mentioned as a special 
reason for their obeying all the precepts 
enjoined upon them, and for abstain- 
ing from those abominations of the 
devoted ra6e, which had subjected 
them to the curse. It will be no- 
ticed that throughout the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth chspters 
of Leviticus, a large proportbtk of the 
statutes and judgments there ddiver- 
ed are accompanied with the solemn 
affirmation * I am the Lord your God f 
and finally it is said, ch. 20. 26^ * T« 
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28 Tf And Noah lived after 
the flood three handred and fifty 
years. 



shall be holy unto me ; for I the Lord 
am holy, and have severed yon from 
other people, that ye should be mine.* 
The reason of this mode of address is 
to be sough t for in the rem arkable proph- 
ecy respecting Shem which we are now 

considering. IT Canaan afiall be his 

Btroant. Heb. n^aj "j^y servant to 
them. So also the Chal., Syr., and 
Arab. The Sept. and some others ren- 
der in the sing. * his servant,' but it is 
certain that according to prevaiUng 
nsage the Heb. pronoun 173^ is plural, 
and we incline to believe with Gr^nius 
that it is always so used except when 
referring to a singular of the collective 
kind. By the phrase * servant to them, 
therefore, is to be understood either 
that Canaan was to be servant to Shem 
and Japheth successively, or, as we 
think still more probable, to Shem 
and Jehovah conjointly; for the inti- 
mate covenant relation between Shem 
and the Gtod of Israel would naturally 
lead to their being spoken of together. 
The words of Joshua to the Gibeonites 
Josh. 9. 23, seem to favour this inter- 
pretation, * Now therefore ye are curs- 
ed, and there shall none of you be freed 
from being bondmen, and hewers of 
wood and drawers .of water far the 
house- of my God.* Comp. v. 27, with 
my notes on the passage. By being 
given^ or made Nethinimst to the house 
of God they were at the same time 
given to the service of Israel, and vice 
versa. 

27. God shall enlarge Jafheih. Rath- 
er, according to the Heb. (riD^'i flB*^ 
yaphi leyepheth) * shall enlarge or make 
room for Japheth,* very similar to the 
expression Gen. 26. 22, * Now the Lord 
hatfi made room for us (mn^ S'^rnn 
I3b)-' Thus the Gr., Chal., Syr., 
Arab. Erp., and Lat. Vulg., ^i which 



29 And all the days of Noah 
were nine hundred and fifty yea» : 
and he died. 



talte the word in the sense of increas- 
ing both the progeny and the territories 
of Japheth; andthis, as a temporal prom- 
ise, has been most remarkably fulfiUedt 
for Japheth who had several more sons 
than either of his brethren, appears to . 
have been the progenitor of more than 
half the human race. The whole of 
Europe and a considerable part of Asia 
were originally peopled, and have ev«jr 
since been occupied, by Japheth's off- 
spring. But it is supposed by somo 
commentators that the mere promise 
of a vast posterity and extensive terri- 
tory did not exhaust the lull measure 
of Japheth's blessing. This opinion 
they found not only on the ensuinis 
clause, which indeed supports it, but on 
the original term (ri&*^ yaphi) here em- 
ployed. This they render persuade 
instead of enlarge^ from the fact of 
the root nn& being generally used in 
the sense of persuade, enUce, allure^ by 
fair and kind words. Accordingly the 
phrase D&'^b tlfi"^ yaphi Uyepketh^ in 
which there is a paranomasia or play 
upon the words, they would translate 
God * shall persuade Japheth,* or still 
more literally, ' Gkxl shall persuade 
the persuasible/ i. e. God shall so 
work upon and allure Japheth that 
he shall be brought to the faith and 
obedience of the Gospel, and thus made 
to dwell in the tents of Shem. But to 
this interpretation it is a serious objec- 
tion, (1.) That the original nn&j wher- 
ever it signifies to persuade or allurCy is 
always, with perhaps the single ex- 
ception of Jer. 20. 7, used in a bad sense 
implymg that kind of persuasion which 
is connected with deception. (2.) That 
when thus used it is always followed 
by the simple accusative of the object, 
instead of the dative with a preposition 
as here. (3.) That none of the more 
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ancient verwmn give it the lenae of 
permmdingt though the Targum of 
Jonathen, euppoaing the root of the Yerb 
to be nc^ <o fr« bwutifiUt instead of nnCi 
translates it, 'Jehovah will beautify the 
bounds of Japbeth.' But grammatical 
propriety absolutely forbids such a der- 
ivation of the word and of course the 
aense grafted upon it. To all which 
may be added, that the promise inter- 
preted in this sense could not be said to 
be peculiar to Japheth, for Ham was 
also finally as much to he persuaded or 
allurkt into the Christyin church as 
Japheth. We are therefore thrown 
back upon the former as the true ren- 
dering ; ' Qod shall enlarge or make 
room for Japheth,' in bestowing upon 
him a vast increase of ofispring and a 
propordonately large extent of territo- 
ry. This was perhaps by way of off- 
aet and concession for the spiritual 
blessings of the birthright which were 

transferred to Shem. V And. he 

ohioU dwell in the tenia qf Shem. Heb. 
*p!D^ shall tabemacU, Here again 
the language is ambiguous, and proba- 
bly designedly so^ that a twofold sense 
might be included. The letter of the 
clause leaves it doubtful whether ' God* 
or ' Japheth' is the intended subject of 
the affirmation. The Chaldee supports 
the former j * He shall make his glory 
(his Shekinah) to dwell in the tents of 
Shem.' Interpreted thus the prophecy 
was fulfilled by the visible presence of 
Ood in the tabernacle and temple of the 
Jews, to which the Psalmist so striking- 
ly alludes. Pa 33. 12, 'In Judah God is 
known: his name is great in Israel. 
In Salem also is his tabernacle, and his 
dwelling-place in Zion.' It was still 
more signally accomplished when the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt 
(cmqy&xrcv tabernacled) among the Jews 
the children of Abraham and of Shem. 
On the other hand, if the ' he' be refer- 
red to Japheth the declaration is equsl- 
ly true. And so it will sppear, wheth- 
er we consider the imagery here em- 



ployed or the history which confirms 
the event As to the imagery, its lead- 
ing point is ill the words '\ZV0'^ and 
^yMk translated dicell and tents. Now 
we know that the Jewish tabernacle, in 
which dwelt the Shekinah, was the 
moat prominent object of their econo- 
my, and the principal meana of preser- 
ving the true religion in the family of 
Shem. But under what des^iption is 
it likely that the tabernacle, which was 
not erected till the days of Moses, 
should be mentioned in prophecy so 
early as the days of Moses 7 Most ob- 
viously under that of a tent, as a tent I 
and a tabernacle are in efiect one and 
the same thing, and the word in the 
Hebrew is the same. This holy tent or 
tabernacle was Sbem's tabernacle, be- 
cause it was erected among the sons of 
Shem, and because none might bear a 
part in the whole service of it who did 
not incoiporate with the chosen family. 
This tabfsrnacleand the service perform- 
ed in it were emblems of the Christian 
church and the Christian service. In 
the mention of I he tents of Shem 
therefore the^ Holy Spuit had allusbn 
to the Jewish tabernacle as an emblem 
of the Christian church. Accordingly 
the dwelling of Japheth in these tents 
of Shem took place when the idola- 
trous nations of Japheth's line were 
converted to the faith of Christ, and 
became worshippers of the Groid of 
Shem in Shem's tabernacles. It ap- 
pears therefore that the ulrimate uniting 
of all nations in the faith of Christ was 
a purpose of heaven announced at as 
early a period as that of selecting a pe- 
culiar people to be for a season the 
sole depositaries of the true religion. 
It is remarkable too that the ima- 
ges of this prediction bear a near af- 
finity to those under which later proph- 
ets have described the same event. Isai- 
ah especially announces the calling of 
the Gentiles in the following worda ad- 
dressed to the Jewish church aa the 
emblem of the Christian; laaiah^ 64. 
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CHAPTER X. 

lyrOW these are the generations 
■^^ of the sons of Noah; Shem, 



2; 'Eolarge the place of thy tent 
and let them stretch forth the cur- 
tains of thine habitations.' Here the 
image presented to the prophet is that 
of an enlargement of the sacred tent, 
to contain new crowds of worshippers ; 
and the stakes are to be driven deep 
and firm, and the cords to be lengthen- 
ed and drawn light, that the sides of 
the tent may be able to sustain the 
pressure of the multitudes within it. 
Noah's allusion is also to the taberna- 
cle and the image presented is the ad- 
mission of foreign worshippers. It is 
therefore one and the same scene which 
the patriarch and the prophet have be- 
fore them ; and except in the distinct 
mention of the particular circumstance 
that the new worshippers should be 
chiefly of Japheth's stock, Noah's 
prophecy diifers not from Isaiah's, oth- 
erwise than as an outline diflurs ftom. 
a more finished drawing of the same 
objects. And then if we turn to histo.- 
ry, the fact is notorious that the gospel 
&om the beginning to the present time 
has made the greatest progress in Eu- 
rope^ and in those parts of Asia which 
were first peopled by the posterity of 
Japheth. So that in every sense the 
oracular promise has been most signal- 
ly folfilled. 

CHAPTER X. I 

The object of the present chapter is 
to famish a brief but authentic record i 
of the origin of the principal nations of 
the earth. In the form of a genealogical 
table or roll of the descendants of No- 
ah it contains a view of the pedigree of 
nations in the then known world. As 
foch it is a record of inestimable value, 
hemg the most ancient ethnographic 
document which we possess. It does 
BOt indeed afford to us, at this late peri- 



Ham, and Japheth: ^and luito 
them were sons born after the flood. 

a cb. a 1, 7, It, 

od of the world, that degree of definite 
information which it doubtless convey- 
ed in the time of Moses. A proper 
name is apt to assume a new form eve- 
ry time it is translated into a different 
language, and often in the same dialect 
at different periods. It is not therefora 
to be wondered at that many nations 
and peoples should have lost the names 
by which they were originally called j 
or that these names should have be- 
come so altered by time, or so distorted 
in being transferred into other tongues 
as to'make it difficult to trace their re- 
lation to those here given. But not- 
withstanding the uncertainty arising 
from this source, far more successfiil 
results have attended the researches of 
learned men ui this department than 
could have been anticipated, so that 
nearly all the leading nations of an- 
cient and modern times can be dis- 
tinctly traced up to their patriarchal 
progenitors recited in the present cata- 
logue. Indeed the subject of this chap- 
ter has been so nearly exhausted by the 
labours of Bochart, Le Clerc, Wells, 
Michaelis, Sir Wm. Jones, Hales, . Fa- 
ber and others, that little is left for fu- 
ture gleaners until a more minute ac- 
quaintance shall be formed with the Asi- 
atic regions by some one who shall be 
master of the various dialects spoken 
from the Indus to the Nile and from 
the Arabic gulf to the Caspian Sea. — 
In considering this record, it is impor- 
tant to remark, (1.) That the names of 
individuals are for the most part names 
of the nations descended from them, 
just as Judah and Israel, though names 
of single persons are also names of 
whole nations. This is evident not 
only firom the fact that many of them 
are in the plural number, as all those 
ending in tm in v. 13, 14; but also 
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from the tenDimtioii ol many of them, 
Mpedally thow •nding mite^y. 16—18, 
bang descriptive of tribm and not of 
individuals. (2.) Although this chap- 
ter is placed btfare the eleventh, yet in 
the Older of time it properly belongs t^f- 
Ur it ; for the confusion of tongues at 
Babel, which was the principal occa- 
sion of the dispersion of mankind, 
must of course have preceded that dis- 
persion. This is still £tirther evident 
from the expression 'after their tongues,' 
implying a diversity of languages^ 
which we know did not exist prior to 
the coniiision of tongues mentioned in 
the eleventh chapter. But such trans- 
positions a^ common in the sacred 
writers. (4.) speaking in general terms 
it may be said, that the three sons of 
Noah— Shem, Ham, and Japheih—are 
exhibited in this genealogical chart as 
the representatives of the three grand 
divisions of the earth, Asia, Africa and 
Europe, although not precisely accord- 
ing to the boundaries of modern times. 
The descendants of Japheth peopled 
Europe and the liorth-west of Asia, 
those of Ham, the southern quarter of 
the globe particularly Africa; and the 
Shemites, the countries of Central 
Asia, particularly those around the Eu- 
phrates. In accordance with this^ a 
tradition has long and extensively pre- 
vailed throughout the East, particular- 
ly among the Arabs and Pernans, that 
Noah divided the earth among his throe 
SODS. But as this tradition rests upon 
no express authority of Scripture, the 
presumption, we think, is that it arose 
from some confused recollection or in- 
tcrpretatioti of Noah's prophecy men- 
tioned and explained at the close of the 
preceding chapter. 

1. Tluee are the gener<Uum9f dkc. 
For the sake of conciseness and perspi- 
cuity, the genealogical table here given 
may be thrown into the following tab- 
ular form along with the most proba- 
ble explanations which the labours of 
thelearned have enabled us to ofier. 



1. JAPHKTITES. 
I. Gknasm: the Cimmerians on the 
north coast of the Black 
Sea. Their descendants 
werej 

1. Ashkenax: an unknown 

people, perhaps between 
Armenia and the Blade 
Sea. 

2. Riphath: the inhabitants of 

the Riphasan Mountains. 

3. Thgarmah: Armenia. 

n. ]1Ia60o: the inhabitants of the 
Caucasus and adjacent 
countries— Scythians. 

ni. Madai: theMedes. 

rV. Javan: the Ionia na or Greeks. 
Their descendants were, 

1. Elishah: the Hellenes, 

strictly so called. 

2. Tarnish : Tartessus in the 

in the south of Spain. 

3. KUtim: the inhabitants 

of Cyprus, and other 
Greek Islands, with the 
Macedonians. 

4. Dodanim : the Dodonaei, in 

Epirus. 

V. Tubal : the Tibareni, in Pontus. 

VI. Mbshech : the Moschi (Musco- 

vites), in the Moschian 

mountains, between Ibe- 

* ria, Armenia, and Colchis. 

VII. TiRAS : the Thracians, or per- 

haps the dwellers on 
the rivers Tira% t'ls 
Dniester. 

a. HAMITES. 

I. CusH : the Ethiopians and South- 
ern Arabians. Their d^ 
Boendants were, 

1. Nimrod: the firs^kii^ of 

Sinear (Shinar), i. e. Bab- 
ylon and Mesopotamia, 
where he founded Babel» 
Erech, Calaeh, and Aa- 
cad. 

2. Seba: Keroe. 
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3. JEhvUah: theChaulotm in 
Southern Arabia. 

4* Sabtha: Sabota in South- 
ern Arabia. 

& JRagma: Rhegma in the 
south-east of Arabia, or 
the Persian Gulf. De- 
scendants or colonies 
were, 

A. Sfuba: probably a 
tribe m South Ara- 
bia. 

B. Dtdan: Dedan an 
island in the Persian 
Gul£ 

6. SahUtha: the inhabitants 
of the oast coasts of JEthi- 
opia. 
0. Hjzbauk: the Egyptians. Their 
descendants were^ 

1. l/ttdim > probably African 

2. AnandmS tribes. 

3. Lthabim or Lubim: the 

Libyans. 
i. NaphhuMm: the inhabit- 
ants of the province of 
Nephtys, on the Lake of 
Sirbo, on the borders of 
Egypt and Asia 

5. Pathrttsim: the inhabit- 

ants of the Egyptian can- 
ton of Pathurer(Paihro8). 

6. Caaluhim: the Colchians. 

Their descendants or col- 
onies Were^ 

A. PhiliaHm: thePhil^ 
istines. ^ 

B. CkLpktorim: tJzeCre- 
tans. 

IIL Pficrr: the Maimtani<<Q^- 
VI. Gjohaas : the inliAbitants of the 
country. BO balled, from 
Sidpn to the south end 
of the Dead Sea. From 
them, are derived, 
]« SidfOnians: or the northern 
borders of Canaan or 
Phoenicia. 
2. The HiUiUs (Chetites or 
Hethites) : in the counUy 
15 



of Hebron aontfa of Jcni- 



3. The JtbuMitea: in and 

around Jerusalem. 

4. The Amorites: on the east 
^ and west side of the Dead 
^ Sea. 

5. The Girg<uiieB, 

6. The HiviUa: on the River 

Hermon and in the valleys 
of Lebanan. 

7. The ArkUes : at the foot of 

Lebanon. 

8. The Sinitf : in the coun- 

try of Lebanon. 

9. The ArvadiUt: on the 

Phosnician Island of Aia- 
duB and the opposite coast. 

10. The ZemariUt: the in- 

habitants of the Phoem- 
dan town of Sinyra. 

11. The BinuUhitea: the in- 

habitants of (he Syrian 
town of Epiphania on the 
Orontes. 



3. SHEMITES. 

L Elam: th^ Persians, particularly of 
the province of ElymaisL 

II. As89^: the Assyrians, foundos 
of Nineveh, Rehoboth, 
Galneh, and Resen. 

jH. Asphaxad: the inhabitants of 
the northern point of 
Assyria (Arrapachitis). A 
descendant was, 
SfulcA: from whom came 
Eber: progenitor of the 
Hebrewa and from him, 

A. PeUg: and 

B. Joktan : called by the 
Arabians KadUan, 
ancestor of the yari- 
ous Arab tribes men- 
tioned V. 26—29. 

IV. LuD : probably a people of Ethi- 
opia. 
y. Abam: the inhabitants of Syria 
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S * The sons of Japheth ; Go- 
Aier, and Magog, and Madai, and 
Jaran, and Tubal, and Meshech, 
and Tiras. 

3 And the sons of Corner; 
Ashkenaz, and Riphaih^nd To- 
garmah. 

4 And the sons of Javan ; Eli- 

b 1 Cbron. 1. ft, *c 



and Mespotamia. Their 
descendants ; 

1. Us: tlie inhabitants of a 

district in the north of 
Arabia Deserta. 

2. Hul: perhaps the inhabit- 

ants of Coslo-Syria. 

3. Otther: unknown. 

4. Math: the inhabiunts of a 

part of the Gordiiean 
Mountains (Mons Masius) 
north of Nisibis. 

5. T%t isU8 of the GentUcB, In or- 
der to understand this expression it is 
necessary to be borne in mind, that the 
Heb. word Q'l'^H tales was used to de- 
note not only such countries as are sur- 
rounded on all sides by tht. sea, but 
those also which were so situated in re- 
lation to the Jews that people c«uld 
not or did not go to them or come frot* 
them except by water. Thus it meant 
all countries, generally, beyond sea; 
and the inhabitants of such countries 
were to the Jews 'islanders' though oc- 
cupymg continental regions. The term 
applies, therefore, for the most part to 
the countries west of Palestine, the us- 
ual communication with which was 
by the Mediterranean. In a general 
Sense the term may be understood to 
ttpplj to Europe^ as fiir as known, and 
to Asia Minor. Accordingly the Scrip- 
tuie foreseeing that Europe would from 
the first embrace the Gospel, and for 
many ages be the principal seat of its 



shah, and Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Dodanim. 

5 By these were ^ the Jsles of 
the Gentiles divided in their lands; 
every one after his tongue, after 
their families, in their nations. 

6 TT * And the sons of Ham ; 
Gush, and Mizraim, and Phut, 
and Canaan. 



e Ps. 7S. 10. Jer. 9. in. 4k ». SS. Zeph. a U. 

d 1 Cbron. l. 8, Sec. 



operations, the Messiah himself is in* 
troduced by Isaiah as addressing him- 
self to its inhabitants ;—-* Listen, Ch 
Uletf unto me ; and hearken ye people 
from afar! Jehovah hath called me 
from the womb ; and hath said unto 
me. It is a light thing that thou shouldst 
be my servant lo raise up the tribes of 
Jacob ; I will also give thee for a light 
to the GmHles, that thou shouldst be 
my salvation to the ends of the earth.' 
In this call to the Gentiles we of this 
W^tern Continent may thankfully ac- 
knowledge ourselves included, as ours 

is a European ancestry. If Dividtd 

in their land*, Heb. niBa dispereedf 
spread ahr6ad; from which it is plain 
that the word 'isles' must be under- 
stood metonymically for Mslanders^' 
or inhabitants of the ides, as otherwise 

the phrase is scarcely intelligible. % 

Every one after his tongue. Thus 
clearly evincing that this dispersion 
took place cJUt the confusion of tongues, 
though related before it. See abov& 

6. Mizraim. No proper name of an 
individual iii Hebrew, we believe^ ever 
terminates in m>^ which is the plural or 
dual form. Miznum is evidently tl^ 
name of a family or tribe taking name 
from the second son of Ham, who was 
probably called Mizr, and who is gen- 
erally allowed to have, settled with his 
family in Egypt The Egyptians an 
always called AHzratm (Q^nSTS Altte- 
raim) in the Bible, and their country 
to this day throughout the East is gen* 
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7 And the sons of Cash ; Seba, 
and Havilah, and Sabtah, and 
Raamah, and Sabtecha ; and the 
sons of Raamah ; Sheba, and De- 
dan. 

8 And Cush begat Nimrod : he 



erally known as the 'land of Hitzr ;' 
an appellation which has been preser- 
Ted especially by the Arabs, in regard 
to whom, as preservers of primitiye 
names, Prideauz makes the following 
important remark ; ' These people being 
the oldest in the world, and who had 
never been by any conquest dispossess 
fied or driven out of their country, but 
have always remained therein a contin- 
ued descent from the first planters un- 
til this day; and being also as little 
given to alterations in their manners 
and usages as in their country ; have 
still re^^iined the names of places which 
were first attached to them; and on 
these aboriginal people acquiring the 
empire of the East, they restored the 
original names to many cities, after 
they had been lost for ages under the 
arbitrary changes of successive con- 
querora.' This accounts for the just 
importance which is given to existing 
Arabic names in attempting to fix the 
sites of ancient places. 

8. And Cush begat Nimrod. Heb. 
*Tito3 Nimrod from l^t^ maradj to re- 
' hdy accordant with which is the Arabic 
ViaradOy to be insolent, contumacumSf re- 
/ractory. The name, which is suppo- 
sed to be equivalent to ' son of rebel- 
lion,* in all probability was not given 
him by his parents, but by after ages 
on account of his character, of which 

more is said in a subsequent note. 

IT Began to be a mighty one in the earth. 
Heb. "433 gibbor, a giant. The term 
19 evidently descriptive of character and 
actions, rather than of bodily stature; 
a remark we have already made res- 
peering the term as applied to the an- 
tediluvian giants. See on ch. 6. 4. 



began to be a mighty one in the 
earth. 

Q He was a mighty • nunter 
^ before the Lord : wnercfore it 
is said, Even as Nimrod the 
mighty hunter before the Lord. 

eJer. le. 18. Mic7.2. fcfa.6. IL 



9. A mighty hunter. Heb. "j*^2 "^5 
a gianty or mighty one, in hunting, 
Gr. * a hunting giant.' Arab. ' a terri- 
ble tyrant.' Syr. 'a warlike giant.' 
The original term for ' hunting* occurs 
elsewhere, not so much in reference to 
the pursuit of game in the forest, as to 
a violent invasion of the persons and 
rights of men. Thus 1 Sam. 24. 12, 
* Thou huntest my soul (L e. my life) 
to take it.' Lam. 3. 16, 'Mine ene- 
mies chased (Heb. hunted) me sore.* 
Jer. 16. 16, * I will send for many hun- 
ters, and they shall hunt them (i. e. the 
people) from every mountain.' This 
usage undoubtedly affords us a clew to 
Nimrod's true character. Though prob- 
ably, like most of the heroes of remote 
classical antiquity, addicted to the 
hunting of wild beasts, yet his bold, as- 
piring, arrogant spirit rested not content 
with this mode of displaying his prow- 
ess. With the band of adventurous 
and lawless spirits which his predato- 
ry skill had gathered around him, he 
proceeded gradually fi-om hunting 
beasts to assaulting, oppressing, and 
subjugating his fellow-men. That the 
inhuman practice of tmr, at least in the 
ages after the flood, originated with this 
daring usurper, is in the highest degree 
probable. 

Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 
A mighty hunter— and his prey was man. 

With this view of the character of Nim- 
rod the ancient testimonies strikingly 
accord. They uniformily represent 
him, not only as the first of tjrrannical 
oppressors of their kind, but also as 
the prominent instigator of a wide- 
spread apostacy fi-om the faith and wor- 
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10 s And the be^nning of his 
kingdom was Babel, and Erech, 



KMlc.5.fl. 



■hip of his patriarchal aoeestors. Jo- 
■ephus says of him that ' be was a bold 
man, and of great strength of hand ; 
and that he gradually changed the gov- 
ernment into tyranny, seeing no other 
way of turning men from the fear of 
Gk)d, but to bring them to a constant 
dependance on his own power.' The 
Targum of Onkelos on 1 Chron. 1. 10, 
informs us, that *he began to be a 
mighty man in sin, a murderer of in- 
nocent men, and a rebel before the 
Lord.' In the Jerusalem Targum it is 
written ; • He was a hunter of the chil- 
dren of men in their languages, and he 
aaid unto them. Depart from the reli- 
gion of Shem and cleave unto the in- 
stitutes of Nimrod.' It was doubtless 
the original design of the Most High 
that the earth should be settled in small 
clonics, tribes or communities, under 
the patriarchal form of government, 
I>eut. 32. 8, and Nimrod's sin consist- 
ed in boldly contravening the divine 
counsel in this respect, and in laying 
the foundation, by means of rapine, vi- 
olence, and usurpation, of that species 
of dominion ever since distinguished by 
the name of kingdoma, empires^ mon- 
arehUsy &c., by which the great mass 
of mankind have been in £ict doomed 
to ignorance, and held in degrading ser- 
vitude. It is proper then that every 
mention of Babylon in the sacred wri- 
tings, should recall to righteous re- 
proach the memory of Nimrod. 

IT Before the Lord. That is, high- 
handedly, presumptuously ; an expres- 
abn which would scarcely have been 
used, had nothing more been intended 
than that be was a courageous hunter 
of wild beasts. The phrase denotes 
his daring spirit, that he did what he 
did in the £ace of heaven, in defiance of 
the divine authority. Thus ch. 13. 13, 



and Accad, and Calneh, in the 
land of Shinar. 



the inhabitants of Sodom are said to 
be wicked and ' sinners before the Lord^ 

or in an aggravated degree. ^ 

Wher^ore it is saidy &c. Nimrod's 
.fame was so great that his name be- 
came proverbial. In after times any 
one who was a daring plunderer in de- 
fiance of heaven was likened to hira, 
just as the wicked kings of Israel were 
likened to Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
who made Israel to sin. He became 
the type, pattern, or father of usurpers 
and martial marauders, and just one of 
those kind of men whom history and 
poetry are prone to celebrate as 'a 
hero ;' their admirers little thinking that 
things which are highly esteemed 
among men are held in abomination 
with God. 

10. The beginning qf his kingdom 
was Babely &c. The original word for 
kingdom (M^^^^ maTtdekah) signifies 
more properly the act of ruling than 
the territorial limits over which a gov- 
erned country extends ; and here the 
idea is, that the beginning, i. e. fiiat 
theatre, of his active ruling or soter' 
eignty was the cities or towns here 
mentioned, which in that age could 
have been but inconsiderable places, to 
whatever pitch of power or population 
they may afterwards have attained. 
Babel (i. e. confusion) is but another 
name for Babylon which, from its be- 
ing the primitive seat of despotical em- 
pire, and probably of idolatrous wor- 
ship, has come to be employed m the 
Scriptures, particularly in the Apoca- 
lypse, as a typical or symboUcal de« 
signation of oppressive governments 
both dvil and ecclesiastical. When we 
learn, therefore, from the prophetic or- 
acles, that 'Babylon the great' is to 
be destroyed before the complete es* 
tablishment of the kingdom of Christ 
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11 Out of that land went 
forth Asshur, and builded Nine- 
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on earth, we are virtually taught that 
the entire fabric of dvil and spihtuat 
oppresaipn is to be demoUshed, that ail 
vestiges of the organized despotic rule 
which commenced under Nimrod on 
ihe plains of Shinar are to be for ever 

done away. ^ In the land of Shinar, 

There are no data to enable us to fix 
the limits of this land with precision. 
By some It is confined to lower Meso- 
potamia, or Babylonia, including both 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris; 
while others make it extend through 
the whole region included between these 
two rivers, into Mesopotamia Proper, 
beyond Nistbis, and the similarity of 
Bound between Shinar and the city and 
mountain of Sinjarot is enlisted in the 
ar^ment. That the former territory, 
which nearly corresponds to the 
modem Irak Arabi, is part of what 
was the land of Shinar, is admitted 
on all hands ; the only question is, 
now far it extended nor di ward in Mes- 
opotamia Proper ; and this question we 
must be content for the present to leave 
unresolved. 

11. Out of that land tpent forth 
Asahur, dbc. This is a much disputed 
passage. As the Heb. will admit of 
being: rendered, 'Out of that land he 
(Nimrod) went forth to Assyria,' many 
distinguished commentators are dis- 
posed to adopt this as the true sense, 
principally for the reason, that Moses 
is here shaking, not of the posterity of 
Shem, to which Asshur belonged, but 
of that of Ham ; and it perfectly ac- 
cords, they say, with Nimrod' s charac- 
ter to represent him as hunting from 
land to land for the purpose of extend- 
ing bis dominion. But the more obvi- 
'ons grammatical construction is that 
given in the text, the word ' Asshur,' 
whether meaning the son of Shem or 
fais descendants, being the true subject 
15* 



yeh, and the city Rehoboth, and 
Calah, 



or nominative to the verb. As to tha 
objection ivged by Bochart, that there 
would be an impropriety in mtrodu- 
cing Asshur, the son of Shem, in the 
midst of the genealogy of Ham; it 
may be answered, that as Moses is here 
relating the history of the rebel Nim- 
rod with his Cushite followers, who 
had invaded the territories already oc- 
cupied by the descendants of Shem, it 
was very natural that he should alludf 
to one of the principal results of that 
invasion, viz. the expulsion of Asshur 
from liis former possessions and his 
seeking a country for himself elsewhere. 
Indeed the fortunes of Asshur are so 
intimately connected with the history 
of Nimrod, that the impropriety would 
have been in disjoining them, particu- 
larly in this place, where the writer ia 
describing the first great cities after the 
flood. We infer therefore that it was 
Asshur, and not Nimrod, who went 
forth out of the land of Shinar, espe- 
cially as otherwise we should be re- 
quired to read the original "^llDM ^M or 
rr^lOJ^ to Assyria, Asshur, being ei- 
ther unable to resist the progress of 
Nimrod's arms, or unwilling to tolerata 
his idolatrous practices, probably re- 
tired before him, and following the up- 
ward course of the Tigris fixed himself 
on the site of Nineveh, which he built, 
and which subsequently became the 
seat of the Assyrian empue. Accord- 
ing to this, which we regard as the 
true intrepretation, we recognise m 
Nimrod and Asshur the respective 
lounders of the Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian monarchies.^ IT Builded Nine- 

veh, Heb. m^i^ Nineveh; supposed 
to be compounded of Nin and NavA, 
i. e. habitation of Nin or Nious; bii| 
who he was, or for what reason the 
city was called after him, the scanty 
records of those remote ages leave us 
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12 And Resen between Nine- 
Teh and Calah : the same it a 
great city. 

13 And Mizraim begat Ludim. 
and Anamim,'and Lehabim, ana 
Naphtuhim, 

^ 14 And Pathrasim, and Gaslu- 
him, (^ out of whom came Phil- 
istim,) and Capbtorim. 

15 IT And Canaan begat Sidon 
his fir»t-born, and Heth, 

16 And the Jebusite, and the 
Amorite, and the Girgasite, 

p b 1 Chroo. 1. IS. 

altogether in doubt Though some un- 
eertainty rests upon its site, yet it 
is believed to have lain opposite the 
modern town of Mosul, on the east 
bank of the Tigris where the villages of 
Nunia (also called Nebbi Yunes, i. e. 
the prophet Jonah), Nimrood, and Kalla 
Nunia (the casde of Nineveh) preserve 
to the present day the remembrance of 
the most ancient capital of the world. 
For an account of its primitive great- 
ness and its present state, and the re- 
markable manner in which the divine 
predictions concerning it have been ful- 
filled, see Newton and Keith on the 

prophecies. IT 71u city Rehohoth, 

Heb. 1*^5 mmrr^ Rehototh 2r, which 
some following the Lat Vulg. are dis- 
posed to render, 'The streets of the 
city,' i. 6. the city of Nineveh. But to 
this it is, we think, validly objected, (1.) 
That the proper Heb. expression for 
* streets of the city* is not y^9 tnaihl 
but-i*^yn man^. (2.) That it would 
be wholly superfluous to speak of build- 
ing the streets of a city, apart from 
the building of the dty itsel£ (3.) That 
the term * building,' though very prop- 
erly spoken of a city, is not appli- 
cable to the construction of streets. 
Hichaelis very plausibly suggests that 
V9 <** is a psn of the name of the city, 
and thai it is called RAoboih J^ to dis- 
tinguish it from -man maim R^ho- 



17 And the Hirite, and the 
Arkite, and the Sinite^ 

18 And the Arvadite, and the 
Zemarite, and the Hamathite. 
and afterwards were the families 
of the Canaanites spread abroad. 

19 i And the border of the Ca- 
naanites was from Sidon, as thoa 
comest to Gerar, unto Gaza ; as 
thou goest unto Sodom and €ro- 
morrah, and Admah, and Zeboim, 
even unto Lasha. 



1 Cb. 18. IS, 14, U, 17. ic 15. IS-SL Namb. St 
9- IS. Josh. IS. 7, 8. 



both by the river mentioned Gen. 36. 37. 
The point is of loo little importance to 
warrant particular investigation, and 
we leave it, with many other similar 
questions, inveloped in the darknes* 
of remote antiquity. 

12. Tlie same is u great city. Heb. 
riin:^n ^*^!Pn »Tn tfUa is the great city; 
which would seem to determine the 
reference to Nineveh mstead of Resen. 
Precisely the same language is used of 
Nineveh, Jon. 3. 2, * Arise, go unto Nin- 
eveh, that great city (niian T^TH),' 
and we learn from v. 3, that it was a 
city of three days' journey, that is, of 
sixty miles in circuit ; and it is not un- 
likely that the whole four ddes here 
mentioned were situated near together 
and united under one sodal polity so as 
in some sense to be denominated one 
city. 

14. Out qf vfhom came PhUistint. 
From MizFsim, the father of the Egyp- 
tians, descended also the Philistines. 
Their situation was near to that of the 
Canaanites; but not being of them, 
their country was not given to IsraeL 
This accounts for their not attemptiug 
to uke it, though in after times there 
were frequent wars between them. 

15,16. Canaan begat^Hethy and ^ 
JebusUej and the Amoriie^ &c. The 
relation in which the chosen people 
were destined to stand in afbor ages to 
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20 These are the sods of Ham, 
after their families, after their 
tonnes, in their countries, and in 
their nations. 

21 Unto Shem also, the father 
of idl the children of Eber, the 
brother of Japheth the elder, eren 
to him were children bom. 



these nations made it proper for the 
historian to be more particular in de- 
scribing them and their boundaries. 

21. Sfum-thefather qfall the children 
qfJSber, The account of the posterity 
of this patriarch is introduced in some- 
what of a singular manner. It is men- 
tioned as an appendage to his name, a 
kind of title of honour that was to go 
along with it, that he was ' father of 
all the children of Eber.' But this is 
doubtless inserted with an eye to the 
prediction of Noah which we have al- 
ready considered in the notes on the 
preceding chapter. When the sacred 
writer would describe the line qf the 
curse, he calls Ham the father qf Ca- 
naan ; and when the line qf promise, 
he calls Shem the father qf all the chil- 
dren qf Eber, or in other words, of the 
Hebrews. In both cases the Others 
had other sons besides those mention- 
ed, but the historian following the en- 
tail of the blessing and the curse, gives 
a special prominence to the two oppo- 
sing lines to which they respectively 
pertained. Some indeed prefer to un- 
derstand *■ Eber' here, not as a proper 
name, .but as an appellative applied to 
the Hebrew nation, from the root ^QJ 
abar, to paaa over, to cross, as if the 
Hebrews were so denominated from 
their Tpassing over the Euphrates in 
coming from the East to the land of 
Canaan. But in our note on Oen. 14. 
13, we shall endeavour to show that 
the other is by &r the most probable 

derivation of the term. % The bro- 

iherqfJaphdh the eldei". Heb. *^nK 



22 The * children of Shem ; 
Elam, and Assfaur, and Arphax- 
ad, and Lud, and Aram. 

23 And the children of Aram ; 
Uz, and Hul, and Gether, and 
Mash. 

24 And Arphaxad begat i Sa- 
lah ; and Salah begat Eber. 

Ic 1 Cliron. 1. 17. Icb.ii. la. 



bnan ^&*^ brother qf JUpheth the 
great. The sense is in itseljf ambigu- 
otts. The epithet elder (Heb. great) 
may be grammatically constructed ei- 
ther with Shem or Japheth. The Sep- 
tuagint version adopts the latter, which 
is followed in the English ; the Latm 
Vulgate the former. It will we think, 
be found as a general rule, that where 
an adjective follows two substantives 
in a state of construction, it agrees 
with the former, as in Dent. 11. 7, 

* Your eyes have seen all the great acts 

of the Lord (Heb. inan mn^ n©!?J3 

the work or doing of Jehovah the great),* 
But a still more certain guide is afibrd 
ed in other passages exhibiting the 
same form of expression, and pointing 
out degrees of relationship. Thus Judg. 
1. 13, ' The son of Kenaz, the brother of 
Caleb, the younger (Heb. -^riK T3j:)"p 
•\t3pn !aiD)>' which comp. with Josh. 
15. 13, and Num. 13. 2—6, seems plain- 
ly intended to imply, that it was not 
Caleb, but Kenaz, who is designated by 
the term 'the younger.' Still more 
conclusive is the following ; Judg. 9. 5, 

* Jotham, the youngest son of Jerub- 
baal (Heb. ippn i5>ni'i-*p tini'^ 

Jotham^ the son qf Jerubbaat, the 
young) ;* where, although the English 
translation varies, the construction in 
the original is precisely the same as in 
the present passage. Had a uoiform 
mode of rendering been pursued, the 
words before us would no doubt have 
been translated, * Shem, the elder bro- 
ther of Japhet.' At the same time^ 
though we consider the epither * elder 
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25 ■ And unto Eber were born 
two sons : the name ol* one icas 
Peleg, for in his days was the 
earth dirided; and his brother's 
name was Joktan. 

20 And Joktan begat Almodad, 
and Sbeleph, and Hazarmareth, 
and Jerah, 

27 And Hadoram, and Uzal, 
and Diklah, 

28 And Obal, and Abimael, 
and Sheba, 

29 And Ophir, and Harilah, 

m 1 Cbran. i. in 



or * great* as referring properly to Shem, 
yet we regard it as pointing not to 9en- 
iarifyqfaget but to priority in honour i 
for the evidence of Japbeth's being the 
eldest of the three sons of Noah is too 
strong to be set aside. Yet if it be ad- 
mitted, as intimated above, that Shem, 
the younger, obtained the birthright, 
this will account for his being almost 
invariably placed first when the broth- 
ers are mentioned together. In the 
present catalogue, it is true, this order 
is reversed, the reason of which is not 
entirely obvious, unless it be that in re- 
citing the posterity of each, the last 
place is assigned to Shem as the most 
honourable, whereas in the mention of 
the individuals^ as in v. 1, the contrary 
order is assumed. After all, if any one 
prefers the view given in our transla- 
tion, he is perhaps occupying ground 
quite as strong as that which we have 
taken. The point is one of little mo- 
ment. 

26. PeUgt for in his days was the 
earth divided. The Heb. ai& Peleg 
comes from the root A^ palag, tq di- 
vide, and properly signifies division. 
It is spplied for the most part to the ar- 
tificial trtnchts, channels or canals which 
weie common in the East for the 
purpose of dividing or distributing 
4he water employed in irrigating the 



and Jobab: all these were the 
sons of Joktan. 

30 And their dwelling was 
from Mesha, as thou goest unto 
Sephar, a mount of the east. 

31 These are the sons of 
Shem, after their families, after 
their tongues, in their lands, after 
their nations. 

32 " These are the families of 
the sons of Noah, after their gen- 
erations, in their nations : <* and 
by these were the nations divided 
in the earth after the flood. 



fields. The implication here is that of 
a division or dispersion of nations, like 
that of streams of water from one 
source, and that as this occurred about 
the period of Peleg's birth, he was na- 
med from the event Thus Josephus ; 
' He was called Phaleg, because he was 
bom at the dispersion of the nations to 
their several countries; for Phaleg 
among the Hebrews signifies division,* 
It is at the same time worthy of notice 
that the original term, or the root from 
which it comes, is applied Ps. 55. 9(10), 
not to a physical but to a morcd divis* 
ion, and one singularly analogous to 
that which gave occasion to Phaleg's 
name ; * Destroy, O Lord, and divide 
f 3i& pallag) their tongues ;' L e. con- 
found their counsels, destroy their una- 
nimity, and break them into contend- 
ing factions ; the very effect which was 
produced at Babel, and to which the 
dispersion was owing. * It is good to 
write the remembrance of God's wor- 
thy works, whether of mercy or jus- 
tice, upon the names of our children/ 
TVapp. As it cannot well be doubt- 
ed that Peleg was named from this in- 
cident, though the incident itself is not 
expressly related till we come to the 
eleventh chapter, we are thus enabled 
to fix the date of the remarkable epoch 
of the confusion of tongues ; for sb 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A ND the whole earth was of 
-^ one language, and of one 
speech. 



Peleg was bom one hundred and one 
yean after the flood, this event must 
have occurred A. M. 1757-8. 

CHAPTER XI. 
The uispired historian, having fre- 
quently, intimated in the preceding 
chapter that the earth was divided and 
its first settlements made by the sons 
of Noah * after thdr tongues,' proceeds, 
in the present, to inform us of the event 
to which that diversity of languages 
and the consequent dispersion of man- 
kind was owing. This was the pro- 
ject of building the city and tower of 
Babel — a project formed in direct con- 
travention of the designs of heaven in 
regard to the occupation of the earth 
at larc^e by the various descendants of 
Noah. But according to a usage very 
common with the sacred writers, this 
«vent is related out of its proper order, 
the cause of the dispersion being stated 
after the dispersion itself. See on Gen. 
10. 26, 32. 

1. T7^ tihole earth toaa of one lan- 
guage, and of one speedu Heb. HsiD 
I3'^nn» ti'i^imi nn» of one Up and 
one {kind of) words. By the * whole 
earth* is obviously meant tke inhabit' 
ante of the tohole earth, an idiom of very 
frequent occurrence in Hebrew. Thus 
1 Kings, 10. 24, ' AU the earth sought 
to Solomon, to hear his wisdom.* Gen. 
41. 67, ' And aU countries (Heb. ^D 
T^^t&fcTT all the earth) came into Egypt 
to Joseph to buy corn.* Comp. 1 Kings 
a 27 with 2 Chron. 6. 16 : and Is. 37. 
18 with 2 Kings 19 17. That this lan- 
guage was the Hebrew is, we think, in 
the highest degree probable^ though 
the historical proofs necessary to dem- 
onstiate the position have not been 



2 And it came to pass, as they 
journeyed from the east, that they 
found a plain in the land of Shi- 
nar, and they dwelt there. 



preserved to us. It appears qmte ev- 
ident that throughout Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, Palestine^ 
Arabia, and Ethiopia, there was at 
some distant period but one language 
spoken. But this region is admitted 
to have been the original seat of the 
post-diluvian inhabitants of the earth. 
The language there spoken therefore 
was in all probability the language of 
Noah, and the language of Noah can 
scarcely have been any other than that 
of the antediluvians ; and that this was 
the Hebrew cannot well be doubted if 
we consider chat the names of persona 
and places mentioned in the early hia- 
tory of the world are as pure Hebrew 
as the names of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, or those of Solomon, and Mala- 
chi. Thus Adam, Eve, Gain, Seth, 
Abel J Eden, Nod, Enoch, Ac, are aU 
words of purely Hebraic form, struo* 
ture, and signification, and there is not 
the least evidence of their being inter- 
pretations, as some have suggested, of 
primitive terms. Had they been trans- 
lations, we have reason to think the 
same method would have been follow- 
ed as in several instances in the New 
Testament, where the original term is 
used and the interpretation avowedly 
subjoined. But Moses gives not the 
least hint of his translating these 
terms, nor does he in the whole course 
of his history, when speaking of the 
names of persons, utter a single wozd 
from which we can infer the existence 
of an earlier language. Conceiving 
this then to be a point not reasonably 
to be questioned, it remains to investi- 
gate with still more precision the exact 
meaning of the clause before us, on 
which the true character of thci confiia- . 
ion* here deacribed very much depends. 
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Tlw original word fior * language^' it will 
be observed, is ntTD •afhah^ lip. But 
it is certaiQ that this is not the usual 
Scripture term for langxiagt. That 
term is yywi U»funit tongue^ and the 
•ense here given to nCD Up is not 
sustained by more than two or three 
passages in the whole compass of the 
Bible, and those of somewhat doubtful 
import. In the utterance of words in 
any language the Up is a principal or- 
gan. The various niceties of pronun- 
ciation depend in great measure upon 
its motions, and if it were intended to 
say that all men not only had a com- 
mon language, but a common mode of 
pronouncing it, we know not that this 
could bo more appositely expressed in 
Hebrew than by the phrase here em- 
ployed, that < all the earth was of one 
lip.' Such in fact we believe to be the 
genuine sense of the words ; according 
to which sense, however, the existence 
of a common lani|;uage, though neces- 
sarily ftiplied in the circumstance of a 
common mode of articolation, is not the 
primary idea intended to be conveyed. 
If this interpretation be admitted, the 
eor^unon qfthe Up (nDSJ nibs) is the 
cor^vLaum qf the pronunciation, and 
this we may suppose to be the primary 
import of the words. That this mode 
of rendering does no violence to the 
original, will be acknowledged by every 
Hebrew scholar. For although the 
mass of interpreters have explained the 
phrase as implying the oHgination qf 
different languages^ yet it is to be noti- 
ced that Moses nowhere else expressly 
mentions such a fact, nor does the Heb. 
term bbs ^^^ necessarily denote it 
Indeed it may be doubted whether it 
does not rather imply the reverse. The 
Jewish writer Philo in speaking of this 
event says, 'He calls it 'confusion,* 
whereas if he had designed to indicate 
the rise of difTerent languages, he would 
have more aptly called it ' division ;' 
f6r those things which are divided into 
parts, are not so much confounded as 



diatinguuhed? Confusion is properly 
the mixture of things which before such 
confusion were by nature distinct. And 
a lip may be said to be confounded 
when a mode of utterance previously 
distinct, clear, and intelligible, becomes < 
by any means impeded, thick, stam- 
mering, or, in a word, confused. There 
can be no doubt that the Latin words 
BalbtUf etarmTierer, and BaUmtio, 
stammerings derive their origin from 
the Heb. bin balal, or, by doublmg 
the first radical b-bl balbaly bilbel, 
from which latter form of the word 
comes Babdf closely related to the 
English and German babble. The 
Greek 0ap0apoi barbaros (by commu- 
tation of liquids for 0a\0aXos balbalos) 
a barbarian, primarily signifying one 
of a rode or outlandish pronunciation, 
is doubtless to be referred to the same 
root So far therefore as the leading 
and legitimate sense of the original 
terms is concerned, we seem to be 
abundantly warranted in assigning to 
the phrase the sense proposed. It is 
easy to see however that the consequen- 
ces of this kind of conliision would be 
much the same as if it were a multipli- 
cation of new languages. If one should, 
like the Ephraimites, utter ' Sibboleth* 
when he meant ' Shibboleth,' it would 
of course lead to misunderstanding, 
dispute, and division ; and yet, the ori- 
ginal language would remain substan- 
tially unaltered, and if it were a wHtten 
language could probably be as easily 
read by all parties after the confusion 
as before. And that this was actually 
the case, the continued incorrupt int^- 
rity and purity of the Hebrew afford 
we think decisive evidence.— It may be 
well however in this connection to ad- 
vert to the opinion of the learned 
Vitringa on this subject (Observ. Sac. | 
L. I. e. 9.), especially as his preferred 
interpretation can easily ho reconciled 
or incorporated with that which we 
have given above. He supposes that 
the dominant idea conveyed by the 
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words is that of unt/y of eauiud and 
purpose; that the builders of Babel in 
the outset of their undertaking not only 
had a common language, but presented 
the very spectacle of union to which, 
Paul exhorts the Corinthians, Cor. 1. 
10, * Now I beseech you, brethren, by 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye all apeak the same thing, and 
that there be no divisions among you ; 
but that ve be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and in the same 
judgment ;' and that the confusion con- 
sisted in. breaking up this concord and 
splitting the multitude into yarious 
contending factions which could no 
longer cooperate together, but were 
obliged to sepiAvte and disperse them- 
selves in difierent directions over the 
earth ; thus bringing about the very 
purpose of heaven which they had con- 
spired to defeat. In support of this 
interpretation he appeals to the usage 
of the sacred writers in a number of 
passages in which this sense of the 
terms appears to be involved, particu- 
larly as it respects the latter Q^'im 
words. The office of words is to ex- 
press the inward thoughts, feelings, 
and purposes of the speaker; and to 
say that a company of men were all 
of one kind of words seems equivalent 
to saying that they were all unanimous 
in their counsels. A somewhat similar 
mode of diction occurs in other passa- 
ges. Thus Josh. 9. 2, ' They gathered 
^emselves together to fight with Josh- 
ua and with Israel, with one accord 
(Heh. iriM n& with one mouth).* Ex. 
24. 3, 'And all the people answered 
tDiih one voice (inM b^i? kol ahad, i. e. 
unanimously), and said,' &c. So also 
1 Kings, 22. 13. This view of the wri- 
tes meaning we cannot but regard as 
highly plausible, and it is one decidedly 
fiivoured by several of the ancient par- 
aphrasts. Thus the Jerusalem Targum, 
' And all the inhabitants of the earth 
were of one language, one discourse, 
and the same counseL Thus too Solo- 



mon Jarchi explains the words by say- 
ing * They entered into the same eoim- 
•e^' A still farther confirmation of tfib 
sense is drawn fix>m the term (3^1) 
palag) applied in ch. 10. 2S, to this event 
and of which we have before remarked 
that it is distinctly paralleled in Ps. 66. 
10, * Destroy, O Lord, and divide their 
tongues ;' i. e. distract their counsels. 
The view now given of the writer's 
meaning appears amply accordant with 
the declared design of heaven in eflbct- 
ing the event. This was to cause a 
dispersion of the multitudes congrega- 
ted at Babylon ; an end which did not 
require for its accomplishment the in- 
stantaneous formation of new lan- 
guages, but simply such a confusion in 
the utterance of the old, as should nat- 
urally lead to misapprehension, disconi^ 
and division. The dialectic discrepan- 
cies, however, thus originating, though 
perhaps not very great at first, wotdd 
become gradually more and more 
marked, as men became more widely 
separated from each other, and by the 
influence of climate, laws, customs, re- 
ligion, and various other causes, till they 
finally issued in substantially different 
languages. As this is the simplest, so 
it is perhaps the most rational account 
of the confiision of tongues at Babel, 
an event in regard to which historically 
considered, it is probable there will al- 
ways adhere some points of obscurity 
to task and to bafiSe the researches of 
the learned. 

2. Aa they journeyed from the Eiaai, 
Heb. 03^033 iT^ ^^r breakings-upf or 
removings. The term is peculiar, be- 
ing almost exclusively applied to that 
kind of progress which is made by 
Nomadic hordes as they alternately 
pilch and strike their tents, and slowly 
advance with their flocks and hei4% 
from one region to another. The idea 
usually attached to the English term 
* to journey,' implying a more or less 
rapid passage from one place to anoth- 
er, and that for a set purpose^ is alto- 
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fMher fonifii tothefeaiuBe wnae of the 
original.--^inmeatator8 hare found 
difficulty in Mtisfoctonly accounting 
fsr the uM of the phraee 'from the 
Eiat* in this connection. Aa the moun- 
tain! of Armenia on which the ark is 
■opposed to have rested, are situated to 
the north of Babylonia, it might have 
been supposed that the direction said to 
have been travelled would have been 
tovthward mstead of westward. To 
this it has been considered by some suf- 
ficient to reply, that Moses may hers 
have spoken of these localities in vl gen- 
eral manner, in reference to the coun- 
try in which he wrote ; from which as 
Shinar lay to the east, and the moun- 
tains of Ararat were probably conceived 
somewhat vaguely by him to lie still 
more remote in the same direction, he 
might haye said, without designing to 
observe strict topographical accuracy, 
that they journeyed from the East. 
But we think a stiU more probable solu- 
tion may be given fliee from such an 
apparent conflict with the letter of the 
text It is a fact which will scarcely 
be questioned, that, at all times, popu- 
lation has extended into every country, 
in the first instance, along the courses 
of its rivers. The cause of this is the 
facility of passage, and the ready means 
of subsistence which are afforded by 
the banks of the rivers and the country 
adjacent. Wherever, in the present 
day, newly -discovered countries are 
colonized, we observe the population 
and the cultivation of the land extend- 
ing into the interior alohg the lines of 
the rivers. Regarding Noah and his 
sons then in the same light as we 
should regard any of their posterity, if 
placed in like circumstances, we may 
assume, that they descended from the 
place where the ark rested into the val- 
ley-regions below, and following the 
course of some stream which they 
would naturally meet with (ds a val- 
ley generally supposes a stream), they 
would in process of time have reached 



the asa, nnlest for special reaaona tfaqr 
had been induced to take up their len- 
dencein some suiuble interveningcoun* 
try. And that this was the case in the 
present instance is the express asser- 
tion of the text. They stayed their 
course in the plains of Shinar. Now 
the country ^f Armenia, in some part 
of which the mountains of Ararat were 
situated, consists of two principal val- 
leys or plains of inclination, viz. that 
of the Araxes towards the north and 
the east, and that of the Euphrates to- 
wards the south and the west ; into one 
or the other of which flow all the 
streams of the country. In their de- 
scent inta the plain country, therefore, 
the emigrants must have arrived, soon- 
er or later, on the banks of one of these 
two rivers, snd they would naturally 
have followed its course downwards, 
until they reached the point of their 
adopted residence. That it was not 
the Araxes on whose banks the compa- 
ny arrived is clear, the course of that 
river being not from the east but from 
the west; so that by following its 
stream, they would have been led, not 
into a plain, but into the mountainous 
country of Azerbijan, and ere long to 
the banks of the Caspian. It would 
seem therefore that the Noachidae could 
not have done otherwise than reach 
the banks of the Euphrates, and fol- 
low the course of that river downwards ; 
and one has only to look at a map of 
Asia to see that the direction of the 
Euphrates, that is, of its eastern branch 
the Morad, or eastern Phrat^ is for a 
great distance almost directly * from the 
east,' from its source to the point where 
it turns abruptly to the southward; 
whence passing through a break in the 
chain of Mount Maurus, it pours its 
waters into the plains of Mesopotamia. 
Viewed in this light the historian's 
words are perfectly reconciled with ge- 
ographical verity, even though it be 
admitted that the sojourners afterwards 
turned, with the course of the river, to 
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3 Aod they said one to anoth- 
er, Go to, lei us make brick, and 
burn them thoroughly. And they^ 



the south-east Now the Agridagh 
before mentioned, ch. 8. 4, as iv well 
known, stands in the valley of the 
Araxes ; and is further cut off from all 
communication with the Euphrates, by 
an intermediate chain of mountains, 
and also by a tributary of the former 
river. Its claims, therefore, to the hon- 
our of being regarded as the place where 
the ark rested after the flood are far 
inferior to those of some elevation with- 
in the plain of inclination drained by 
the Euphrates. This precise spoi it is 
now indeed difficult, if not impossible, 
to identify. But that such a situation 
was chosen for its resting-place as was 
best suiied to accomplish the ends 
of the Most High in regard to the fu- 
lure settlement of the earth, is an infer- 
ence which we cannot well help draw- 
ing from the tenor of the whole narra- 
tive. It is not difficult to suggest a 
number of reasons to show that the 
land of Shinar was the centre 
whence a thorough and entire distribu- 
tion of the human race over the face of 
I he whole earth could be most readily 
and conveniently made; and as the val- 
ley of the Euphrates was the route 
which, of all others, was the best suited 
to conduct the founders of post-diluvi- 
an society to the place so peculiarly fit- 
ted for their subsequent dispersion, we 
are warranted in supposmg that the 
stranding of the ark occurred at some 
spot in the vicinity of that valley 
whence the descent was easy and free 
from the immense difficulties that must 
have impeded the passage down the 
declivitits of the lofty Agridagh. Some 
part of the range of the Taurns along 
which the Euphrates runs would seem 
to include the spot likely to fulfil this 
oftoditioa; but only by personal inves- 
tigation can It be determined what 
. 16 



had brick for stone, and slime had 
they for mortar. 



particular locality in that chain will 
absolutely answer to the above deaciip- 
tion. 

3. Go to. A mere hortatory inter 
jection equivalent to our idiom < Come, 

let us' do so and so. IT Let tu make 

bricki and bum them thoroughly. Heb. 
HDITDb n&'1TD3 burn them to almm' 
in^. The practical remark of Caivin 
on these words is peculiarly appropri- 
ate. 'Moses would ir.timate that they 
were not prompted to the work by th« 
facilities that offered themselves ; but 
that they were disposed to contend with 
great and arduous obstadea-^a circum* 
stance that went to enhance the great- 
ness of the crime. For how could it 
be that they should thus wear and ex- 
haust themselves in this laborious en- 
terprise, unless because they had set 
themselves in a frenzied opposition to 
God 1 Difficulty often deters us from 
necessary works; but thei/j without 
stones or mortar, do not scruple to at- 
tempt an edifice that should transcend 
the clouds ! . Their example teaches us 
to what lengths ambition will urge men 
who give way to their unhallowed lust- 
mgs.' — As to the material itself it is 
notorious that stone quarries are and 
ever have been utterly unknown 
throughout the whole region of Baby- 
Ion while the soil, even to this day, is 
remarkably well fitted for making brick 
and abounds i^ith bitumen, both solid 
and liquid, to a degree unparalleled in 
any other quarter of the globe. * Tha 
soil of ancient Assyria and Babylon,' 
says Mr. Keppel, ( lYavela in the Eaatf 
p. 73.) * consists of a fineclay mixed with 
sand, vnth which, as the waters of the 
river retire, the shores are covered. This 
compost when dried by the beat of tha 
sun, becomes a hard and solid mass 
and forms the finest materials tot tha 
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4 And they said, Go to, let us 
build us a city, and a tower, 
• whose top may reach unto heav- 



a Deut 1. SB. 



en ; and let us make us a name, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth. 



beautiful bricks for which Babylon was 
■o celebrated. We all put to the test 
the adaptation of this mud for pottery, 
by taking some of it while wet, fipom 
the bank of the river and then mould- 
mg it into any form we pleased. Hav- 
iaj{ been exposed to the sun for half an 
hour It became as hard as stone'. So 
Ann and durable were these bricks, that 
the remains of ancient walls which 
have been thrown down for centuries, 
have withstood the effect of the atmos- 
phere to the present day, and still re- 
tain the inscriptions with which they 
were impressed— a species of arrow- 
headed character, which has of late 
greatly excited the attention of the 
learned. The text will be best under- 
stood by observing what materials are 
employed in those masses of ruin which, 
whether belonging to the original city 
and tower or not, are undoubtedly 
among the most ancient remains in 
the world. These bricks are of two 
sorts, one dried in the sun, the other 
burnt by the fire. When any consid- 
erable degree of thickness was required, 
the practice in the Babylonian struc- 
tures seems to have been, to form the 
mass with sun-dried bricks, and then 
invest it with a case of burnt bricks. 
The ruins exhibit evident traces of this 
mode of construction, although, in the 
course of ages, the external covering of 
burnt bricks has been taken away for 

use in building. IT Slime had they 

for mortar. Or more properly, •bitu- 
men had they for cement;' as the 
word in this place undoubtedly denotes 
that remarkable mineral pitch to which 
the name of bitumen is given, and 
which is supposed to have been formed 
in the earth from the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable subsUinces. It is 



the most inflammable of known min- 
erals. In its most fluid state it forma 
naphtha ; and in its most solid, asphalr 
turn, the word by which the Septuagint 
renders the Heb. *^>3n hh^mar, the 
term answering to ' slime* in our trans- 
lation. It is usually of a blackish or 
brown hue and hardens more or less 
on exposure to the ahr. Herodotus 
states that the Babylonians derived 
their supplies of this substance from a 
place called /», the modern //tl, a small 
mud-walled town inhabited by Arabs 
and Jews on the western bank of the 
river. In its present state, the princi- 
pal bitumen pit has two compartments 
divided by a wall, on one side of which 
bitumen bubbles up and oil of naphtha 
on the other. As it requires to be 
boiled with a certain proportion of oil 
before it can be used as a cement it is 
not much employed in building at the 
present day. The inhabitants of that 
region make use either of pure clay or 
mud for mortar, or certain kinds of cal- 
careous earth found in great abundance 
in the desert west of the Euphrates. 

4. And they said, Go to. We have 
here, if we mistake not, an instance of 
that trajection, or inverted order which 
is of such perpetual occurrence in He- 
brew. As they would naturally coun- 
sel first respecting building the city be- 
fore they thought of making bricks for 
the purpose, it cannot well be doubted 
that the verb here should be rendered 
in the pluperfect tense ; * For they had 

said,* Ac. IT Let us build us a cUy 

and a tower, vfhose top may reach ufUo 
heaven, Ac. Heb. d'^tooa ITCK^^*! and 
his head in the iieavens. A common 
hyperbolical expression denoting an 
exceedingly high tower->^ sense that 
exonerates the builders from ihe impu- 
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ted stupidity of attempting to scale the 
heavens. Soch phrases are found 
in every language and their meaning 
can scarcely be mistaken. In the sa- 
cred writers they occur repeatedly. 
Thus when the messengers whom Mo- 
ses employed lo espy out the kind of 
Canaan returned and made their report, 
they described the cities which they 
had ?isited as ' great and walled up to 
heaven;* and Moses himself in his 
farewell address to the nation Deut 9. 
1, repeats it; 'Hear, O Israel, thou 
art to pass over Jordan this day to go 
in to possess nations greater and might- 
ier than thyself, cities great and fenced 
up to heaven;' implying simply that 
the walls of those cities were uncom- 
monly strong and lofty. It can scarce- 
ly be doubted that the ancient heathen 
foble of the attempt of the giants to 
climb the heavens owes its origin to 
some distorted traditions relative to 
this fa9t. The memory of the design 
of the builders of Babel being handed 
down, in its nadve boldness of expres- 
sion, to nations unacquainted with the 
Mosaic history and with eastern lan- 
guage^ who were also fond of the mar- 
vellous and skilful in fisible, would very 
naturally give rise to the story of the 
*]*itans' war with heaven and the dis- 
comfiture which followed. IT Let ua 

make us a name^ lesty &c. A variety 
of fiinciful conjectures as to the real 
design of this erection is cut off by this 
plain declaration of the inspired page. 
It could not have been, as Josephus 
and others suppose, to guard against a 
future flood ; for this would have need- 
ed no divine interposition to prevent its 
having effect. God knew his own in- 
tention never to drown the world any 
more ; and if it had been otherwise, or 
rf they, from a disbelief of his promise, 
had been disposed to provide against it, 
they would not have been so foolish as 
to build for this purpose upon a plains 
vi^lien the highest tower they could 
jaise would have have been far below 



the tops of the mountains. Nor is 
there any sufficient evidence that it 
was designed as an idol's temple or a 
mere monument of architectural skill 
like the pyramids of Egypt The wordi 
clearly show that their primary object 
was to transmit a name illustrious for 
grand design and bold undertaking to 
succeeding generations. In this sens^ 
the phrase * to make one's self a namc^' 
is used elsewhere in the Scriptures. 
Thus < David gat him a name when he 
returned from smiting the Syrians in 
the valley of Salt,' 2 Sam. Q. 13; and 
the prophet informs us Is. 63. 12, that 
the God of Israel < led them by the 
right hand of Moses with his glorious 
arm dividing the waters before them to 
make to himee{f an everlasting namA,* 
But in connection with this they seem 
also to have cherished the design of 
founding a universal monarchy of 
which Babel was to be the metropolis, 
and to which all the families of the earth 
were to be in subjection. As a tower 
is but another name for a citadel, or 
place of defence, the project appears 
evidently to have had refisrence to some 
warlike movements, such as they 
should deem necessary for defending 
themselves against insurrections and 
enforcing the despotism which they 
proposed to establish. For the mere 
purpose of preventing dispersion it is 
not easy to see how such a building 
should have been required. Again, as 
this event in all probability took place 
in the life-time of Nimrod, the first in- 
dividual who is recorded to have aspired 
to dominion over his fellow-men, and 
as it is expressly said of him that ' the 
banning of his kingdom was Babel,' 
nothing is more natural than to sup- 
pose that he was the leader in this dar- 
ing enterprise, and that it was in great 
measure a scheme of his for obtaining 
the mastery of the world. A grasping 
for universal dominion has been char- 
acterisdc of almost all the great na- 
tions and conquerors of the earth in 
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5 ^ And the Lord came dowD 
to see the city and the tower, 
which the children of men builded. 

6 And the Lord said, Behold, 
• the people is one, and they have 

t> Ch. U. 91. C ch. t. Ill Acts 17. «. 



later periods, and Babylon itself, though 
checked for the present by this divine 
interference, yet afterward resumed the 
pursuit of her favourite object ; and in 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar seemed al- 
most to have /gained it. Thestyl&used 
by that monarch in his proclamation 
comported with this idea ; ' To you it 
is commsnded, O people, nations, and 
tongues V Now if such has been the 
ambition of all Nimrod*s successors in 
every age, it is nothing surflrising that 
it should have struck the mind of Nim- 
rod himself and his adherents. But it 
was evidently worthy ofthe divine wis- 
dom to counteract such a high-handed 
scheme as this. As human nature is 
constituted, a universal monarchy would 
have been a universal despotism, 
than which a greater curse could not 
have befallen Uie earth. In every state 
of society where power or wealth is 
monopolized by one or a few, there is 
the greatest possible scope for injustice 
and oppression ; and where these evils 
have the greatest sway, mankind being 
what they are, there they will mevita- 
bly most abound. While therefore they 
were intent upon this impious project 
and aiming to frustrate the appointed 
dispersion and distribution, the Most 
High determined to take them in their 
own craftiness, and by confounding 
their speech to accomplish the very 
event which they were so anxious to 
prevent. The means adopted were ex- 
actly suited to the end in view ; for 
there is no more effectual boundary of 
nations than language. There ia scarce- 
ly a great nation in ihe world, but wh»t 
has its own language. The gradual 
dividing of languages was therefore in 



alH one language; and this they 
begin to do: and now nothing 
will be restrained from them, 
which they have 'imagined to 
do. 

d ver. 1. e Pi. S. l. 



effect the dividing of nations ; and so a 
bar to the whole world benog ruled by 
one govemmenL Thus a perpetual 
miracle was wrought to be an antidote 

to a perpetual evil. IT Leat we be 

aeaiteredf &e: The punctuation in oor 
English Bibles in this part of the verse 
is not happy. It leads the read^ to 
suppose that the fear of being scattered 
over the earth was to be obviated adehf 
by making themselves a name; where- 
as this latter clause stands reUted 
equally to building the city and making 
a name. In conformity to the Hebrew 
there should have been a colon after 
' name.' 

5. And the Lord came down, &c 
Evidently spoken of God after the man- 
ner of men, and in accommodation to 
our modes of conception. God's com- 
ing down is but another terra for his 
interpobiiion; and by his coming dowa 
to 9t€ is doubtless meant his making ii 
man\ft»t by the result that he was weU 
aware of the doings of these impious 
and aspiring builders. From what is 
said below it will perhaps appear that 
the sense of this verse is not complete 
without taking v. 6, in connection.——* 
IT Which ihe children qf men ha^e 
huilded. As the phrase 'children ol 
men' is used in other cases in the Scrip- 
tures in opposition to the ' children of 
God,' some have inferred that the sons 
of Ham were exclusively concerned in 
this enterprise, men who had degener- 
ated from the piety of their ancestor^ 
and that neither Noah, Shem, Arphaxad, 
Salah, or Heber, or their immediate pro- 
geny had any agency in it. But since 
the natural order of the narrative leads 
us to suppose th§t ' the whole earth' 
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7 Go to. ^let U3 go down, and 
tbere conround thpir language, 
that they may * not understana 
one another's speech. 

f ch. 1. 3S. P>. i. 4. Acts S. 4. 5, <. g ch. 43. 
n Dent as. 49. Jer. & is. i Cor. 14. a, a. 



speaking one language denotes in gen- 
eral the same body of men who are af- 
terwards said to have embarked in the 
undertaking, and as these undoubtedly 
constituted the bulk of the then exist- 
ing race, it is hardly probable that such 
a distinction is here hinted at, although 
it may still be true that the individuals 
tfbove mentioned may have stood aloof 
fiom it, and the Hamites under Nimrod 
may have been among its most active 
and conspicuous promoters. 

6. And the Ltyrd said. That is, as 
usual, said within himself. But we be- 
lieve the true construction is to render 
this in the pluperfect *for the Lord had 
said,' and to coneider vs. 6, 7, as par- 
Mi thetical, indicating the process of 
thought and purpose in the divine mind 
previous to his going down, as descri- 
bed in V. 6. This relieves us from the 
necessity of supposing a double descent 
and by connecting v. 6 with v. 8 makes 

the whole context perspicuous. IT 

J%e people ie one, and tkey have all one 
language, Heb. ' one lip ' No sense, 
we think, is better suited to the words 
than that given above of the oneneea 
of their counsels, language, and mode 

of utterance. Comp. Gen. 34, 22. 

V And this they begin to do. Hob. 

•this is their beginning to do.' IX 

Nothing trill be retrained JromHiem, 
dkc Heb. 'there will not be cut off 
from them any thing which,' Ac Noth* 
ing will deter them from accomplish- 
ing their designs, unless they be at once 
miraailously arrested. 

7. TluU they may not understand one 
aiufiher*s speech, Heb. * that they may 
not hear one another's lip.' The same 
original word * lip' is studiously employ- 

16* 



8 So *^ the Lord scattered them 
abroad from thence i upon the 
face of all the earth : and they left 
ofif to build the city. 

h Luke 1. 61. 1 eh. 10. aB»aL 



ed throughout the whole narrative^ giv- 
ing more and more confirmation to the 
sense which we have above affixed to 
it. That the Heb. word for'hear'is 
often used iu the sense of ' understand' 
might be shown from hundreds of pas- 
sages. Thus Is. 36. 11, ' Speak, I pray 
thee, unto thy servants in the Syrian 
language; for we understand (Heb* 
hear) it.' Gen. 42. 23, ' For they knew 
not that Joseph understood (Heb. heard) 
them.' So in the Gr. 1 Cor. 14. 2, < He 
speaketh not unto men, for no man un- 
derstandelh (Gr. heareth) him.' Thus 
too 1 Kings, 3. 9, an 'understanding 
heart' is in the original a 'hearing heart' 
8. IViey left of to build the city. 
And doubtless the tower also, thou(^ 
this be not expressly mentioned. It is 
worthy of note, that from the ancient 
Gentile traditions hereafter to 6e cited, 
respecting this event, it appears to have 
been a very prevailing opinion that the 
divine interposition on this occasion 
was attended by a tremendous tempest 
of thunder, Ughtning, and wind. The 
same belief appears to have been adopt- 
ed by the Hebrews; at least the Jew 
Benjamin {Bodiart, Phalegy lib. i. c. 9.) 
asserts, that fire from heaven fell upon 
the centre of the tower, and split it 
through down to the very foundation. 
But though the building may have 
beeii thus supernaturally assailed, yet 
there is no sufficient ground for suppo* 
sing that it was actually overturned or 
destroyed. Of an edifice so vast the 
materials could not be dissipaied with* 
out a miracle, alike superfluous and 
unrecorded in Scripture; for the sacred 
writer merely tells us that ' they left off 
to build the dty,' and its probable pyr- 
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aniidal fenn would iMtunlly tend to 
msun perpetuity. The tower itaelf 
then, though its external hrick-work 
might partially ha?e auffered, no doubt 
continued in existence till the time of 
Nebochadnexxar; just as the Egyptian 
pynmids still remain, though ages 
have rolled over the heads of tbose de- 
serted buildings. Such being the case, 
the second founder of Babylon, even 
Independent of religious motives, would 
find it a more easy task to repair and 
finish the tower of Nimrod, than either 
wholly to remove its materials or to 
woik them afresh in erecting a new 
structure. Accordingly in the midst of 
that far-famed city, as we learn fiom 
the Greek historians, there rose an en- 
ormous tower, dedicated to the god Be- 
lus, bearing on its sun^mit his temple or 
sacellum. It was composed of eight 
square towers or stories, of successive* 
ly diminishing size, piled one upon the 
other, with an iscent of steps on the 
outside winding up to each tower, and 
of very ample breadth. By comparing 
together the two accounts of Herodo- 
tus and Strabo, we learn that each side 
of its base measured a stadium or fur- 
long (500 feet) in length, and that it 
was also a stadium in height, which 
makes it considerably higher than the 
largest of the Egsrptian pyramids, 
though standing upon a much narrow- 
er base. From the same authorities 
we learn that it stood in the midst of a 
court or enclosure which was two stad- 
ia square. The question then arises 
whether a building of such vast bulk 
was the entire work of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, after having previously removed 
the remains of the work of Nimrod ; 
or whether it was not, in reality, the 
original structure^ ntpaired and finished 
and beautified. With Prideaux and 
other sensible writers, we think there 
can be little doubt how we ought to de- 
cide the point As the original edifice was 
probably for the most pan solid, such a 
vast mass of sun-diied and kiln-bumt 



bricks would not ML to decay, like a 
Grecian or Roman temple of modem 
masonry, nor would tune render it in- 
capable of being very efiactually re- 
paired. That it was so rq>aired there 
is the strongest reason to befieve^ ana 
consequently that the tower described 
by Herodotus was not the original 
* tower of Babel' here mentioned, but 
that tower re-edified from its ruins and 
freshly adorned by Nebuchadnexzar. 
Whether any traces now remain of this 
prodigious structure, and if so, where 
they are to be sought for, is a question 
of somewhat difficult solution. Three 
distinct maaaes of ruin in the region of 
Babylon have been claimed by difierent 
writers as entitled to this distinction; 
viz. NimrotCs Tovotr at Akkerkoof; 
the Mujdibee about 950 yards east of 
the Euphrates, and five miles shove 
the modern town of Hillah ; and the 
Bin Ntmrowd to the wft of that river, 
and about six miles to the south-east 
of Hillah. Niebubr, Porter, and Ro- 
senmuUer concur with the traditions of I 
the country in fixing upon the latter as | 
the probable site of this earliest great | 
work of man. *The Birs Nimrod,* 
says Mr. Rich, ' is a mound of an ob- 
long form, the total circumference of 
which is 762 yards. At the eastern 
side it is cloven by a deep furrow, and 
iB not more than 50 or 60 feet high : but 
on the western side it rises in a conical 
figure to the elevation of 196 feet, and 
on its summit is a solid pile of brick, 
37 feet by 28 in breadth, diminishingtn 
thickness to the top, which is broken 
and irregular, and rent by a large fis- 
sure extending through a third of its 
haght The fire-burnt bricks have in- 
scriptions on them, and so excellent is 
theoement, that it is nearly impossible 
to extract one whola The other parts 
of the summits of this hill are occupied 
by immense fragments of brick- work 
of no determinate figure, tumbled to- 
gether, and converted into soL'd vitrified 
m s asse^ as if they had undergone the 
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9 Therefore is the name of it 
called Babel, ^ because the Lord 
did there confound the language 
of all the earth :. and from thence 
did the Lord scatter them abroad 
upon the face of all the earth. 

10 If 1 These are the genera- 
lions of Shem : Shem was an 

ki Cor. 14. S3. 1 eh. 10.99. iChron.1.17. 



action of the fieroe«t fire.' In regard to 
this latter appearance, Sir R. K. Porter 
has no doubt that the effect was produ- 
ced by fire acting from above, and that 
it was probably lightning. The cir- 
cumstance is remarkable in connection 
with the tradition that the oiiginal tow- 
er of Babel was rent and overthrown 
by fire from heaven. At any rate it 
cannot now be seen without bringing 
to mind the emphatic prophecy of Jer- 
emiah, ch. 61. 25, 'I will stretch out 
mine hand upon thee, and roll thee 
down from the rocks, and will make 
thee B burnt mountain.* — It may be re- 
marked that very striking testimonies 
to the event here recorded are to be 
found in several ancient profane au- 
thors. Josephus quotes from one of the 
SybiHine oracles the following words ; 
*When all mankind spoke the same 
language, some of them elevated a 
tower immensely high, as if they would 
ascend up into heaven ; but the gods 
sent a wind and overthrew the tower, 
and assigned to each a particular lan- 
gnage; and hence the city of Babyioir 
derived its name.' Abydenus, as quot- 
ed by Eusebius, uses similar language ; 
* There are who relate, that the first 
men, born of the earth (giants), when 
they grew proud of their strength and 
•tatore^ supposmg that they were more 
czoellent than the gods, wickedly at- 
tempted to build a tower where Baby- 
Itm BOW stands. But the work advan- 
cing towards h«aven, was overthrown 
n^n the builders by the gods, with the 



hundred years old, and begat Ar- 
phaxad two years after the flood : 

11 And Shem lived after he 
begat Arphaxad five hundred 
years, and begat sons and daugh- 
ters. 

12 And Arphaxad lived five 
and thirty years, "and begat S»- 
lah. 

iiiLuke8.8i. 



assistance of the winds ; and the name 
Babylon was imposed upon the ruin^ 
Till that period men were of one lan- 
guage ; bui then the gods sent among 
them a diversity of tongues. And 
then commenced the war between 
Saturn and Titan.' Finally Eupol- 
emus as cited by Alexander Poly- 
hister, affirms, 'That the city of Bab- 
ylon was lirst built by giants who 
escaped from the flood ; that these gi- 
ants built the most famous tower in all 
history ; and that the tower was dash* 
ed in pieces by the almighty power of 
Grod, and the giants dispersed and scat- 
tered over the face of the whole earth.^ 

10. ITieee arc the generaiUmSy Ac. 
As appears from the preceding chapter, 
this is bat a partial catsJogiie of 
Shem's descendants; and such was all 
that the writer's object required, whidi 
was merely to introduce the history of 
Abraham by- tracing up his pedigree to 
Shem. The efifect of the flood in short* 
ening the to'm of horoan life is very 
perceptible on a comparison of this ta- 
ble with that given chap. 6. 9—27.— 
IT An hundred yeare oicL Heb. 
ilW Vlbtf^ yi 8M, qfan hundred years f 
and thus uniformly where the sams 
English word occurs. 

11. Shem Hvtd afier he begat Ar* 
phdxad Jive hundred years. FVom 
which it appears that this venerable pa- 
triarch had not only seen Methusal^ 
and Lameeh before the flood, and Abra*- 
ham after it, but that he was cotsmpa- 
cary with Isaac for fifty years. 
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13 And Arpbaxad liy«d after 
he begat Salali four hundred and 
three years, and begat sons and 
daughters. 

14 And Salah lired thirty years, 
and bc^t Eber: 

15 And Salah lired after he 
begat Eber four hundred and 
three years, and begat sons and 
daugbte?s. 

16 " And Eber lired four and 
thirty years, and begat • Peleg : 

17 And Kber lired after he be- 
gat Peleg four hundred and thirty 
years, and begat sons and daugh- 
ters. 

18 And Peleg lired thirty years, 
and beeat Reu : 

19 And Peleff lired after he he- 
gat Reu two hundred and nine 
years, and begat sons and daugh- 
ters. 

20 And Reu lired two and thir- 
ty years, and besat p Serug. 

21 And Reu lived after he be- 

nlChron.!. If. oLuke,t.86w pLuke,t.». 



12. And Arphasad lived. The Sep- 
tnsgmt here inserts a second Catnan, 
with an addition of one hundred and 
thhrtjr years. This is followed by Luke 
3. 96^ who brings in the same person 
in the same way. But the Heb. text 
both here and in 1 Cnron. 1, is perfect- 
ly silent on this subject, and the best 
ciironologists have agreed in rqecting 
it as a sporious generation. 

26 And Terah lived seventy yeare^ 
and begai Abranit Nahor^ and Baran. 
That is, began to beget ; he was seven- 
ty years old before he had any children, 
and then had three sons one after an- 
other. But these sons are not set 
down in the order of their birth; for 
though Abram is firat named it does not 
follow that he was the first bom, any 
more than Shem's heing first named 
among the sons of Nosh, Gen. 9. 18, 
proves him to have been the eldest of 



gat Serug two hundred and seren 
years, and begat sons and dangh- 
ters. 

22 And Seruff lived thirty- 
years, and begat Nahor : 

23 And Serug lived after he 
begat Nahor two hundred years, 
and begat sons and daughters. 

24 And Nahor lived nine and 
twenty years, and begat ^ TeraL 

25 And Nahor lived after he 
begat Terah an hundred and 
nineteen years, and begat sons 
and daughters. 

26 And Terah lived seventy 
years, and 'begat Abram, Nahor, 
and Haran. 

27 If Now these are the g^ene- 
rations of Terah : Terah begat 
Abram, Nahor, and Haran : and 
Haran oept Lot 

28 And Haran died before his 
father Terah in the land of his 
natirity, in Ur of the Chaidees. 

q Luke, 9. 84. r Jotb. M. s. < i Chnm. L 91. 



them. In both cases the youngest 
stands firat on the ground of superior 
dignity. By comparing ver. 32 of this 
chapter with ch. 12. 4, it is obvious that 
Abmham was bom, not when Tenh 
was 7(^ but when be was 130 years old, 
which was 350 yean after the flood, or 
A. M. 2006. Haran was undoubtedly 
the eldest son. 
28. Harandiedbefbrekisfather, Heb. 

or in his presence, while his iathet was 
yet living— the same phrase in the origi- 
nal which occurs Ek. 20. 3, * Thou shalt 
have no ofher gods before me ("^Jfi-iy).' 

IT in Urqf The Chtddees. Heb. 

tt'^lDS "ll^a be-Oor Kasdim. This 
is the first mention which the Scrip- 
tures make of the Kasdim or Chalde- 
ans. Who these people really were, 
and whether they ever properly existed 
as s nation, is, as Heeren remarks ons 
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of the most di/Hcult problems which 
history presents. From eastern anal- 
ogy* i^ seems most probable that ihe 
Kasdim of the Scriptures translated 
Gutldeanst was a general name among 
the Sheinitic nations for the northern 
barbariansy though descended doubt- 
less from "ICD Kesed (Chesed) the son 
of Nahor, aiid grandson of Terah, 
Gen. 22, 2Z If so, the Chaldees here 
mentioned had not this name in the 
time of whtch Moses speaks, but they 
were so called fa.t the time in which he 
wrote. The term is used therefore by 
anticipation. At all events it is certain 
that the conquering Chaldeans forced 
their way from the north, where their 
various hordes wandered over the 
steppes of Mesopotamia, and finally 
overwhelmed southern Asia, making 
themselves masters of the Syrian and 
Babylonian plains, to which fact it is 
owing that the same country is indis- 
criminately called Babylonia and Choi- 
dea. The reader who wishes for a full 
ler view of this subject is referred to 
Gesenius on Is. So. iS, where the frng- 
ments of the earlier history of this 
pec^e will be found collected. Of this 
mn abstract is given in Robinson's edi- 
tion of Calmet. The learned German 
commentator seeks the original seat of 
the Chaldeans in the mountains of 
Kurdistan, now inhabited by the Kurds 
(pron. Koords), who are probably their 
successors; and conjectures that they 
were brought from their native regions 
by the Assyrians as mercenaries, after 
which they settled in the plaint) till 
they became strong encrugh to bring 
their employers themselves into subjec- 
tion. From their being much addicted 
to astronomy, aqd probably to jildicial 
astrology, hence all astrologers were, in 
process of time, called Chaldeans^ Dan. 
2. 2 — ^5.— As to the city here mentioned, 
some difficulty has been experienced by 
commentators in fixing its site, but in 
the East it is generally identified with 
atie, present town of Orfah in Upper 



Mesopotamia, two days* journey east 
of the Euphrates, sixty-seven miles 
north-east of Beer. The Jews, accor- 
dir.g to Mr. Wolff; still caU the place 
by the name in the text fe^TOS lllfc 
Oor Kasdintf or Ur of the Chaldees, 
and it is a place of pilgrimage as the 
tilth-place of Abraham, in whose hon- 
our the Moslems have a fine mosque, 
m the court of which is a lake teem'uig 
with fish which are held sacred to the 
patriarch' and not permitted to be 
oinght. Its ancient name "m^ Oor, 
v/hich signifies light or Jircj probably 
derived its name from the idolatry of 
the Ignicolista or firt-'war^ypen, 
which was there established. The 
primitive name of the city was chang- 
ed by the Macedonians when they be- 
came possessed of it to Kdessa, and 
under that name was the capital of a 
territory called Osrhoene^ occupying 
the northern and most fruitful part of 
Mesopotamia, and which, for several 
centuries before Christ formed an inde- 
pendent kingdom. Its last king was 
Abgarus, of whom there is a well 
known tradition that he wrote a letter 
to Chnst to which he received an an* 
swer. Ther place afterwards passed 
successively through the hands of the 
Romans, the Saracens, the Crusaders, 
the Tartars, and was iiltimalely con- 
quered by the Turks. It is now the 
seat of a pashalic, and is a large and 
tolerably well-built town, situated oxi 
the eastern side of a hill, defended by 
a castle, and composed of stone-houses 
of as good masonry, and as highly or- 
namented, as those of Aleppo. Mr. Buck- 
ingham ( TVavels in Mesopotamia^ vol. 
i. p. 89) describes the city in general as 
being a delightful place, and the most 
tolerable and happy in the Turkish do- 
minions. It is a place of considerable 
trade, having numerous and well-filled 
bazaars, and enjoying the advantage of 
being one of the principal stations on 
the great caravan rente between Alep- 
po and Bagdad. The population '» 
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29 Aod A\ mm and Nahortook 
them wives: tke name of Abram's 
wife w<u * Sarai ; and the name 
of Nahor's wife • Milcah, the 
daughter of Haran, the father of 
Milcah, and the father of Iscah. 

30 But " Sarai was barren ; she 
had no child. 

31 And Terah ^took Abram 
his son, and Lot the son of Ha- 

■ eh. IT. IS. * ». IS. t eh. 8190. u cb. K. I, 
1. * 18. 11. 18. w ch. la. 1. 



probably from 20i)0 to 2600, of whom 
2000 are Armenian and Jacobite Chris- 
tiana, and the reat Moslems. 

29. Daughter qf Haran, From thia 
it ia dear, aa before remarked, that Ha- 
ran waa the ekleat of the three aona of 
Terah. His daughter Milcah waa the 
grand-mother of Rebekah, the wifis of 

laaac Gen. 22. 20, 23. ^ FaUier 

^ MUcah and father qf heah. The 
Jewiah writera generally maintain, and 
we think with great probability, that 
lacah and Sarah are but different 
namea of the aame peraon ; the one 
having been born before ahe left Chal- 
dea, the other after. How thia ia to be 
reconciled with ch. 20. 12, aee in loc. 

31. And Terah took Abram hie 
Mn, dec It ia evident from ch. 12. 1, 
that thia expedition was undertaken in 
conaequence of the divine call to Abra- 
ham to come out from a land of idola- 
tora ; but from the deference paid to the 
head of a fiimily Terah ia here repre- 
sented as chief in the movement, 
though really acting in obedience tathe 
monitions of bis son. Nahor and hia 
wile Milcah, it would appear, were un- 
willing to go, at least at present ; yet 
as we find them in the course of the 
history settled at Haran, and Abraham 
and laaac aending to them for wives, 
we may conclude that they afterwards 
'repented and went.' Thua the whole 
of Terah'a family, though they did not 
go to Canaan, yet were probably re- 



ran his son's son, and Sarai hh 
daughter-in-law, his son Abram's 
wife; and they went forth with 
them from » Ur of the Chaldecs, 
to go into 7 the land of Canaan ; 
and they came unto Haran, and 
dwelt there. 

32 And the days of Terah 
were two hundred and five years : 
and Terah died in Haran. 

zNeh.t.7. Acts, 7. 4. 7Cb.10.lt. 



served from Chaldean idolatry, and fix- 
ing tliemaelves in Haran mamtainei 
for a consid^vble time the worship cf 
the true God.— The narrative sugges'j 
to us, that while the moat exemplary 
marks of respect are due from children 
to parenta, yet parents themselves may 
sometimes be called to follow their chil- 
dren as leaders, when they have obtain- 
ed clearer light as to the path of duty, 
and go forth at the evident call of God. 
But even m sueh cases a proper spirit 
of filial reverence will give as much pre- 
cedency as possible to parental action. 

IT To go into the land'qf Canaan. 

Aa this expedition of Terah was under- 
taken in consequence of God's call to 
Abraham, and as the apostle t^s us 
that Abraham went forth ' not know- 
ing whither he went,* we are to under- 
stand these words as expressive rather 
of the divine destination than of their 
own definite purpose. They simp/y 
confided themselves to the guidance of 
heaven, resolving to go wherever a di- 
recting providence should lead, and tho 
historian, speaking as a histoiian, 
names the country, unknown to them, 
to which their journeyings tended. 
This information was afterwards given 
to Abraham, but at what preccae time 

we know not. % Came unto Haran 

and dwelt there. Probably on account 
of the increasing age and infirmities of 
Terah. This name affords an instance 
of the confusion which has arisen in tho 
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proper names of our translation, from 
Its having been chosen to give the let- 
ter n cA a power equivalent tot^h. It 
ought to be C^arauy as it is in Acts 7. 
2, where the Greek text {^appav) has 
properly represented the Hebrew '^'^n 
Giaran. The same course is adopted 
by the translation in numerous other 
instances. The place in question, 
which was called Charm by the Ro- 
mans, would seem to the English read- 
er to have derived its name from Haran 
the father of Lot,, but this can hardly 
be, as the Hebrew words are entirely 
different, the name of the place begin- 
ning with n ch^ and that of the person 
with n h. This shows the evil of the 
method adopted by the English trans- 
lators of representing both letters by 
our h. Its situation is fixed by Ren- 
nell about 30 miles S. S. E. from Orfah 
on the direct route from Mesopotamia 
to Palestine, on a brook known to the 
Greek writers by the same name, which 
flows into the river Chaboras, one of 
the tributaries of the Euphrates. It 
anciently carried on an extensive trade 
with the Tyrians, Ezek. 27." 23; and in 
more recent times became famous 
among the Romans for the total defeat 
of their army by the Parthians, and 
the death of Craseus their general, who 
was killed in the battle. It is now a 
poor place, mostly in ruins, in the oc- 
cupation of a few families of Bedouin 
Arabs, who have been drawn thither 
by its rather abundant supply of water. 
Their presence renders a visit so un- 
pleasant that no travellers have recent- 
ly been there. Jt must early have fal- 
len into ruins, as it seems to have been 
quite desolate when the Jew, Benjamin 
of Tndela, traVeUed through Mesopo- 
tamia in the twelfth century. 

32. The days qf Terah were two 
hundred and Jive years. This affords a 
satisfactory clew to the time of Abra- 
ham's birth; for if 75 years, which 
was liis age when his &ther died, and 
when he left Haran, ch. J12. 4| be de- 



ducted from 205, it is clear that he was 
bom when his father was 130, that m» 

60 years after his brother Haran. ^f 

And Terah died in Haran. Many of 
God's people have died upon joumeya. 
It is well to be prepared for the summont 
whenever and wherever it may meatus. 
Remarks.— (1.) We flee in the con- 
duct of the builders of Babel a striking 
exemplification of the spirit which acta- 
ates so large a portion of the human 
race. They were urged on by a desire 
of distinction— < Go to, let us make our- 
selves a name.' They thought that by 
raising this city and tower they should 
immortalize themselves, and be famed 
for their wisdom and exploits to the re- 
motest generations. And what other 
principle than this is the moving spring 
of the actions of countless multitudes 
of men in all ages 1 What is it but the 
desire of fame that impels the warrior 
to the field of battle 1 What has great- 
er influence on the scholar and the 
philosopher, or more forcibly animates 
them in their researches after knowl- 
edge? What is it that actuates the 
rich in constructing and decorating 
their splendid edifices, but a desire to 
display their opulence and win eclat 
from their fellow- men 1 It would not 
perhaps be right to condemn the princi- 
ple in the abstract, or to hold it up to 
unqualified reprobation. Provided we 
seek distinction as a secondary object, 
in subservience to higher ends, as a 
means of augmenting our usefulness 
and bringing a larger revenue of glory 
to God, it may be a commendable mo- 
tive of action. But alas ! how seldom 
does it exist in this form 1 How much 
more frequently does it assume the 
character of a vain-glorious ambition, 
and engage its possessor in schemes as 
contrary to the will, or at least to the 
approbation, of heaven, as that of the 
infatuated projectors here mentioned 7 
How vain the hope by which such men 
are deluded, and how certain are diey 
to build a Babel to their own confusion. 
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(2.) How liable ate the scbemes of un- 
fOcUf men to be inlerrupled aod defeat- 
ed in the midst of their execution. The 
buildera of Babel had made considera- 
ble progress and were doubtless antici- 
pating the satisfaction they should ex- 
perience in its completion. But they 
were arrested in mid career. And thus 
it is that high-raised worldly expecta- 
tions are generally disappointed. The 
eager aspirants for happiness form their 
plans; they prosecute their designs; 
they advance in their prospects; par- 
tial success animates them to more dil- 
igent exertions; but sooner or later 
God stops them in their progress, and 
either dashes all their labours to the 
dust, or says to them, ' Thou fool, this 
night shall thy soul be required of thee.' 
When they are saying ' peace and safe- 
ty, then stldden destruction cometh 
upon them as a thief in the nighi, or as 
travail upon a woman with child.' 
Consider too the means which God 
took to effect his purpose in this in- 
stance. They were the moat unlocked 
for that could be imagined. The peo- 
ple engaged in the work might conceive 
it possible that they should be stopped 
by quarrels among themselves, or by 
another deluge, or by fire from heaven ; 
but could they have entertained the 
remotest idea of such an interruption 
as they experienced 1 And thus does 
Grod generally interpose to disappoint 
the expectations of worldly men ! He 
has ten thousand ways in which to ren- 
der their plans abortive ot to embitter to 
them the very things in which they 
have sought their happiness. We have 
labouf-ed for honour and distinction. 
He suffers us perhaps to attain our 
wishes ; and then makes our elevation 
a source of nothing but disquietude and 
pain. Many have Jooked for enjoy- 
ment in the acqubition of a partner or 
a family, who after a time would give 
the world perhaps to loose the indisso- 
luble knot, or to have been * written 
childless in the earth.' In short the 



Governor of the universe is nievcr at a 
loss for means to confound the devices 
of the wise or frustrate the counsels of 
the ungodly* 

(3.) What fearful oonsequenoea does I 
bold impiety frequently draw after 
it! Discomfited rebellion does not 
always plague merely its original 
authors. We are at the present day 
suffering grievously under the curss 
inflicted on the builders of Babel. Dif- 
ference of language has not only pkced 
obstacles in the way of commercial 
intercourse, but has given occasion to 
contiguous or distant nations to consid- 
er each other as enemies. It has more- 
over, been the means of excluding tho 
greater part of the world from all the 
advantages of revelation. And if a be- 
nevolent person, desirous of diffusing 
the knowledge of Christ among the 
heathen, engage in the arduous un- 
dertaking, he must first partially lose 
several years before he can attain 
competent knowledge of the languages 
in which he is to address them. Even 
then he labours under the greatest dis- 
advantages in speaking to them; and 
after all he must limit his exertions to 
two or three nations at the utmost. 
Multitudes who would gladly encounter 
labour and fatigue in the service of their 
fellow- creatures are discouraged by 
these difiiculiies, and are compelled to 
restrain their benevolent wishes througt 
a conscious incapacity to carry them 
into effect Suffering then as we do 
for the transgression of these builders, 
we ought at least to shun a repetition 
of their sins and to beware of the soar- 
ings of an un sanctified ambition. 

(4.) How vain isit to fight against God. 
God had one purpose and they another. 
It was his intention that the earth 
should be peopled by their distributiiig 
themselves over its surface, while they 
presumptuously cherished the resolva 
to remain concentrated on asin^^ spot. 
This v/tA the issue joined, and how 
equitable^ easyj and complete wat the 
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Mnmph of ODiDipotenoe I ' In the thing 
wherein thef dealt proudly he was 
ahoye them.' How signally did he 
overrule the event to compass the very 
ends which they were bent upon de- 
ftadog! And with equal facility will 
Jie always ease and avenge him of his 
adversariesi The prophet Obadiah 3, 4, 
has furnished us with a thread of reflec- 
tion which cannot Codl to conduct us to 
the right use which we ought to make 
of this remarkable narrative. He has 
pronounced the application of the sub- 
ject. ' The pride of thine heart hath de- 
ceived thee, thou that dwellesl in the 
clefts of the rock, whose habitation is 
high ; that saith in his heart, Who shall 
bring me down to the ground? Though 
thoa exalt thyself as the eagle^ and 
tfaoogh thou set thy nest among the 
stars, tbenoe will I bring thee down, 
saith the Lord.' Had the prophet stood 
by and witnessed the project in its 
proud advance and its disastrous termi- 
nation, he could scarcely have painted 
their presumption, their folly, and their 
disgrace in more striking language. Let 
us then beware of engaging in any en- 
terprise or indulging in any spirit which 
will expose us to a like discomfiture 
and humiliation. 

CHAPTER XII. 
The important objects which divine 
wirjiom proposed to accomplish by 
*• .aiing Abraham out from among a na- 
tion of idolaters and making him the 
h.-'ad of a peculiar chosen race, rendered 
it pvoper diat his vocadon and subse- 
quent history should be detailed with 
great minuteness. Accordingly we find 
that while ihe history of the world from 
the <;reation to the flood, comprising a 
period of 1666 years, is despatched in 
the compass of six chapters, no less 
than nineteen chapters are devoted to 
the account of Abraham, although l)is 
life covered only the space of 176 years. 
.-By way of introduction to the history 
of this remarkable personage we may 
17 



observe^ that although firom the time of 
the fill! down to the termination of tht 
world, man lives under one and ths 
same system of divine grace, yet tha ' 
system divides itself into three succei^ 
sive dispensations, each differently 
characterixed according to the cooditioa 
of the world during the period in which 
it prevailed and the object which it had 
more immedialiely in view. Theae, ars 
(1.) the Patriarchal ; (2.) the Leviticali 
(3.) the Christian ; all which are really 
but component parts of one great sys- 
tem, of which Christ ia from first to last 
the sun and the centre. As the Patri> 
archal dispcnsadon was marked by a 
sufficient degree of the light of divins 
truth to have conducted aU, men to 
heaven, had they not wilfully perverted 
their ways and turned aaide from tha 
revealed will of Gtod, its characteristic 
or genius therefore was univerealify, 
Adam after the creation and Noah after 
the flood, would severally communicate 
to cUl their children and their children's 
children the knowledge which them- 
selves possessed respecting God*s gra- 
cious purposes ; and as no intimation 
is given that this knowledge was to be 
confined to a particular family, it was 
clearly intended to be universal, afld if 
it failed of becoming ao ejectively, the 
fault was in man himself. But in re- 
spect to the Levitical dispensation the 
case was essentially different. A sin- 
gle people was to be chosen out of the 
corrupt mass in order that they might 
be the depositaries of the truth, and as 
this nation was to be descended torn 
a selected head, God was pleased at tha 
proper time to call his 'servant Abra> 
ham from among the idolatrous Kasdim 
and to commit to him a fresh religious 
dispensation. Of this dispensation there- 
fore partieidarUyweiB the leading features 
and this is strikingly allucled to in one of 
Babam's predictions delivered to Balak, 
Num. 33. .9, ' From the top of the rocks 
I see him, and from the hills I behold 
him ; lo, the people shall dwell alon^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 
O W the * Lord had said unto 
Abram, Get thee out of thy 



a ch. lit 7. Neh. $. 7. 
Heh. 11. 8. 



lu. 41. % Aets 7. >. 



and shall not be reckoned among the 
BStions.' The house of Israel was ac- 
cordingly long kept in a secluded state, 
the depositary of Gh)d's word and prom- 
ises ; but ss the time drew near when 
the day-spring from on high was to 
visit the earth, this characteristic began 
to be vrithdrawn from the' Leyitical 
church, as for as it could be without de- 
stroying altogether its distinctive con- 
stitution. The Sun of righteousness 
was about to rise upon the Gentiles, 
and like the natural sun he was prece- 
ded by a twilight. Through the medi- 
um of the Babylonish captivity, the 
truth was carried fiir into the East. By 
the emigrations of numerous Jews into 
Egypt it was borne into that country, 
where, as elsewhere, the translation of 
the Scriptures into Greek, offered facil- 
ities for the acquisition of divine knowl- 
edge not hitherto enjoyed by the Pa- 
gans ; and many foreign proselytes to 
the worship of Jehovah were received 
in increasing numbers into the pale of 
the Jewish communion. Thus the 
way was prepared for the last and 
crowning dispensation of Grod's mercy 
viz. that of Christianity, whose genius 
still more eminently than that of Pa- 
triarchism is universal, and which is 
destined to work powerfully but silent- 
ly till eventually the earth shall be full 
of tne knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea. 

1. TVu Lord had said unto Abram. 
Heb. taiafcfc Abram, a word compound- 
ed of 2M father and D"^. high, import- 
ing a high, i. e. an eminent or distin- 
guished, progenitor of a race. If the 
name were bestowed by his parents, 
which is perhaps doubtful, it was prob- 
ably under the prompting of the spirit 
•f prophecy, as it is diAcult to con* 



coQDtry, and from thv kindred, 
and from thy father's nouse, an* 
to a land that I will shew thee : 



ceive, on any other ground, the reason 
of its selection. — ^As to the time of Abra- 
ham's receiving the call here mention- 
ed, although some commentators refer 
it to the period of his sojourn in Ha- 
ran, after his father's death, yet upon 
comparing the words of Stephen, Acts 
7. 2--4, with the narrative of Moses, it 
would appear that the supposition is 
untenable. Stephen expressly says, 
' The God of glory appeared unto om 
father Abraham when he was in Mes- 
opotamia, before he dwelt in Ousran 
(Haran), and said unto him. Get thee 
out of thy country,' &c. The render- 
ing in our version, therefore, * had said,' 
is undoubtedly correct, though it is 
still possible that the call may have 
been repeated during his sojourn at the 
latter place. — As to the manner in 
which the call was 'made, we have no 
other clew to it than is contained in the 
words of Stephen, who says that the 
* God of glory' appeared to him, and as 
this phrase usually has reference to 
some visible manifestation of the di- 
vine glory, such as was witnessed in 
the Shekinah that dv/elt between the 
cherubim and above the mercy-seat, it 
is not unlikely that some display of 
this kind was now granted to Abraham. 
Whatever it were, it was some effieieat 
disclosure of the divine majeety and 
glory which at once sufficed to wean 
his heart from his former idolatries, and 
in connection with the command, to 
prompt him to abandon his country 
and kindred, and travel to a distant 
unknown region. A heart-aflectiog 
view of the divine glory has always a 
powerful loosening mfluence upon the 
ties which bind the heart to the world 
and to sin.— That the fitmily of Tenh 
was infiBcted with the prevailing kkdi- 
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2 ** And I will make of thee a 
great nation, *^and I will bless 

bch.lT.f.4cl8.l8. Deat9I.B. iKlngt&S. 
ecb-M. as. 

try is evident from the express declara- 
tion of Joshua, ch. 24. 2, that * they 
■erred other gods;'^ and though it can 
scarcely be supposed that the land of 
Canaan was entirely free from the same 
corruption, yet it would seem from the 
caseof Melchizedek that it did not there 
so universally abound ; and at any rate, 
the patriarch might more easily avoid 
it among strangers, than among his 

former associates. If Get thee out. 

Heb. '^b-'^b go for tkyteif; L e. go 
for thine own advantage; go thou, even 
if no one will go with thee. Yet it is 
evident from the context, that if he 
could persuade his family and friends to 
. accompany him he was at liberty to do 
it, and not only so, but that he actual 
ly succeeded in inducing a large part of 
his father's house to be his companions. 
God is not wont to put restrictions up- 
on the efforts of his chosen to prevail 
upon all in their power to cast in their 
lot with them in travelling to that bet- 
ter country to which he calls them; 
nor can the benevolent heart be con- 
tent to leave any behind. Abraham 
therefore was to go from his country 
and kindred and his father's house only 
in case they would not go with him. 

IT Unto a land that IwiU shew thee, 

Rt was to leave all and to go he knew 
not whither. Had he been told it was 
to a land flowing with milk and honey 
and that he should be put in possession 
of it, the trial to his faith would have 
been &r less. But it was not so. That 
which was promised was not only 
promised in general terms, but was 
very distant. God did not even tell 
him he would give him the land, but 
merely shew it to him. Nor did he in 
his lifetime obtain the possession of it 
He was only a sojourner in it ; without 
to much aa a place to set his foot upon. 



thee, and make thy name great ; 
^and thou ahalt be a blessing: 



d ch. SB. 4. GlO. \ 14. 



He obtained a spot indeed in which 
to lay his bones; but this was all. The 
Apostle however, Heb. 11. 8, lays open 
the secret of his obedience. ' By faith 
Abraham, when he was called to go 
out into a place which he should after 
receive for an inheritance, obeyed, and 
he went out not knowing whither he 
went' 

2. And 1 will make of thee a great 
nation^ dbc. The promise had refer- 
ence to things which could be but of 
small account to an eye of sense, but 
faith would find enough in it to satisfy 
the most enlarged desires. The ob* 
jects though distant, were worth wait- 
ing for. He should be the father of ' a 
great nation;' not only by the vast 
multipUcation of his natural seed, but 
Grod's making them a select peculiar 
people, to be distinguished by signal far 
vours above all other nations. They 

should be the Lord's people. ^ I 

will blest thee. The leading import of 
the divine * blessing* is an abundant 
increase or multiplication of fitvouri^ 
both temporal and spiritual. The 
* curse' of Grod on the other hand is a 
privation of all good, and the impoti' 
turn of numerous positive evils upon 
those who are its subjects. 'The &Zet- 
aing of the Lord maketh rich^ and ad- 
delh 710 sorrow with it,' Prov. 10. 22. 
While of the wicked it is said, ' Give 
them sorrow of heart, thy curse unto 

them,' Lam. 3. 65. If / will makt 

thy name great. Not so much in the 
records of worldly fome, as in the his- 
tory of the church. Yet it is a re- 
markable fact, that perhaps no mera 
man has ever been so widely and so 
permanently honoured. *The Jews, 
and many tribes of the Saracens and 
Arabians, justly own and revere him aa 
their progenitor : many nations in the 
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3 * And I will bless them that : curseth thee : ' and in thee shall 
bless thee, and curse him that all families of the earth be blessed. 

• eb. sr. ». BzimL n. n. Nam. M. 0. f ch. is. is. 4c n. is. * M. 4. 

Acts, >. 96. Gal. 8.8. 

East exceedingly respect his memory 
to this dsy, and glory in their real or 
pretended relation to bim. Throughout 
the visible church he has always been 
highly venerated ; and even now Jews, 
MohammedaoB, and many Gentiles 
vie with eachotherand with Christians, 
who shall most honour this ancient pa- 
triarch! Nothing could be more im- 
probable at the time, than this event; 
yet the prediction has been fulfilling, 
most exactly and minutely, during the 
course of almost four thousand years I' 

ScoU, ^ Thou thalt he a bUsnng. 

That is, thou shalt be so signally and 
pre-eminently blessed, as to be, as it 
vrere, converted into a blessing ; thou 
shalt be all blessing ; a blessing in thy- 
self; and a source of blessing to others. 
The phrase is in the highest degree em- 
phatic, and in this sense the promise 
has been abundantly fulfilled; for all 
the true blessedness which the world is 
now, or shall be hereafter possessed of; 
is owing instrumentally to Abraham 
and his posterity. Through them we 
have a Bible, a Saviour, and a Gospel. 
They are the stock on which the Chris- 
tian church is grafted. Their very dis- 
persions and punishments have proved 
the riches of the world. How signally 
then has this promise to the father of 
the fiiithful been fulfilled. What a far 
more illustrious greatness his, than 
that which has pertained to the kings 
and conquerors of the earth I While 
their great names have been acquired 
principally by deeds that have made 
them plagues and curses to mankind, 
to Abraham belongs the honour and 
happiness of having been great in 
goodne»9i great in communicating light 
and life to his species. Such was the 
Ikope of his calling ; and yei, as if all 
this were not enough, it is added — 



3. IwilL bless Otem that bless ^u^ and 
curse him that eurseth thee. Heb. 
"^KM nbbp^ those that make Hght of 
thu will 1 curse. This is language oeT* 
er used but of sn object of special fia- 
vour. It is declaring that be should not 
only be blessed himself, but that all oth- 
ers should be blessed or cursed as they 
respected or injured faim and his seed Of 
this the histories of Abimelech, Laban, 
Potiphar, Pharaoh, Balak, and Balaam 
furnish striking examples. Theorigioal, 
from the root ^^p, signifies to account 
and treat as lights «i/«, vorOiUsSi cm- 
temptible, an idea not perhaps exactly 
expressed by the English word curstt 
the leading import of which is imprt- 
cation of evil. But as such a con- 
temptuous or disparaging treatment 
would be a direct af&ont to (3od him- 
self, he here affirms that those who 
were guilty of it should incur his ewne 
as a proper penalty ; and the curse of 
heaven is but another name for the po9- 
itive infiictum of fearful judgments. 
See note on Gen. 3. 14. Such an as- 
surance is the highest pledge of friend- 
ship and favour that can be given, and 
sets forth the privileges of the Lord's 
chosen in the most impressive light 
The strictest leagues and covenants of 
k'<ngs and princes contain no stronner 
bond of alliance than the engagement 
to regard each other's friends and ene* 
mies as coTnmon friends and enemies. 

IT In thu shall all the families of 

the earth be blessed. Common usage 
as it respects the bearing of the BA. 
preposition 3 will allow us to render p 
by thee instead of in thee ; i. e. by or 
through thee as a medium all nationB 
shall be ultimately blessed. The apos- 
tle's exposition Gal. 3. 8, 16, does not 
essentially militate with this, though it 
brings the promise into a narrower 
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4 So Abram departed, as the 
IjOru had spoken unto him, and 
Lot went with him : and Abram 



compass, and makss it to be emphati- 
cally in Christ the appointed and pre- 
eminent seed of Abraham. In him 
yms the gospel of salvation to be 
preached to all nations, to Gtentiles as 
well as to Jews, and tbe very oommii- 
nication of such tidings could not but 
be a blessing to all the families and 
tribes of the earth, even though it 
should be supposed to be made efechi- 
al only to a part of tbem ; which is all 
that is necessarily to be inferred from 
the words. The passage contains a 
clear intimation of what God himself 
whose judgment is according to truth, 
regards as the source of the truest and 
richest blessings to the children of men. 
It is not wealth, fame, power, sensual 
pleasure, or mental endowments, but 
the gift of his own Son as a Saviour, 
thebestowment of the Holy Spirit, the 
pardon of sin, peace of conscience, and 
the high and purifying hopes connect- 
ed with eternal life. This is the inher- 
itance that makes us truly rich, and ut- 
terly vain, foolish, and fatal is it to 
seek for real bUasedruas from any oth- 
er source. 

4. So Abram departed as the hard 
had said unto him. No sooner did 
Abiaham receive the divine command 
than he obeyed it. When acting in the 
ordinary anairs of life, and from mere 
worldly considerations, prudence may 
dictate delay, and the propriety of con- 
sulting friendly advice ; but when the 
call is evidently from above, when the 
direcdon is clearly from Grod, to be dil- 
atory is to be disobedienu Faith is 
prompt in compliance and makes haste 
to execute the will of our heavenly 
Master. Though the journey to be un- 
dertaken was above three hundred miles 
in length, and rendered formidable by 
deflects, high mountains, and thick for- 



v><X8 aeveoty and five years old 
when he departed out of Haran. 



ests, yet the patriarch implicitly put 
himself under the conduct of that 
providence whose summons had called 
him forth, and following its leadings 
bade defiance to difficulty and danger. 
We cannot fail to observe in this re- 
markable event (1.) 77i« display qfths \ 
divine sovereignty. Why was Abn^ 
ham thus distinguished above all other 
of the sons of men, to be called out 
from a nation of idolators, and made 
such a signal blessing to the world? 
The Scripture affords us no reason to 
conclude that he was better than his 
associates. He and all his family wers 
idolaters, and so were all around him. 
Yet he was selected from among them, 
and made the friend and favourite of 
heaven. What account can be given 
of this 7 Can it be traced to any thing 
but the sovereign will and pleasure of 
Jehovah 7 Even granting— what can 
by no means be proved to have been 
the fact— that he was more faithful to 
the monitions of natural conscience 
than the mass of the heathens of Chal- 
dea, and that he did not go to the same 
extent in upholding a false worship, 
yet he cannot well be conceived to 
have been so far superior to his coun- 
trymen in moral qualities as to have 
entitled him to such a distinction as he 
received. . So that in any view we are 
still compelled to recognise the discrim- 
inating grace of God in his call, and to 
say in regard to it, ' Even so, Father, 
for so it seemed good in thy stgfat.^ 
(2.) Tfu self 'denying zeal qf Abra^ 
ham. He undoubtedly felt the attach* 
ment which all men usually feel to 
then- native land. It was the same tri- 
al to him as to others to leave the 
scenes of his childhood and the abode 
of his kindred. At the age of seventy* 
five the spirit of adventure was doubt* 
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5 And Abram lock Sarai his 
wife, and Lot hU brother's qod, 
and all their substance that they 
had gathered, and * the souls that 
they had gotten ^ in Haran ; and 
they went forth to go into the 



ffeb.t4.14. bch.1 



leas in a great measure quelled, his hab- 
Ha fixed, and bis partialities riveted to 
the land of his birth. To tear himself 
away from his accustomed hsunts and 
' occupations, to turn his back upon his 
fiiends and kindred, and to go to a dis- 
tant and unknown land, and there 
asek a habitation among strangers, 
perhaps enemies, must have put his 
fortitude to a test of which we can 
form but a very imperfect idea. Yet 
we^ like Abraham, are to consider our- 
selves sojourners, called to go from a 
dark and idolatrous world into a land 
of promise. And if we are of his seed 
we shall do bis works. We shall, if 
bidden to forsake all and follow Christ, 
part with fjather and mother, brethren 
and sisters, country and kindred, and 
renounce every enjoyment tliat may 
stand between us and duty. 

6. AU their substance. Heb. tiOlS^ 
ITD^*^ "tOM their dcquisition which they 
had acquired i a term applied in a gen- 
eral way to money, cattle, or effects of 

any kind. % And the soule that they 

had goUen. Heb. 11D]P~*11DM S;£):n 
the Boul (collect sing, for souls, L e. 
persons) loUcA they had made. The 
original word for madeinW) very fre- 
quently bears the sense of acquisition^ 
moeumtdation, equivalent to the Eng. 
usage, when we say ' a man makes 
aooney,* i. a acquires or amtuses 
wealth. Thus Gen. 1. 12, *The fruit 
tne yielding frait ;' Heb. < the fruit tree 
«i4iiirtng fruit.* Luke, 19. 18, 'Lord, 
Ay pound hath gained five pounds ;' 
Or. * hath mods five pounda.' Dent 8. 



land of Canaatk ; and into the 
land of Canaan they came. 

6 1[ And Abram ' passed through 
the land unto the place of Sicb- 
em. ^ unto the plain of Moreh. 
1 And the Cauaanite was theo ia 
the land, 

1 Heb. 11. §. k Deut 11. 80. Judlff. r. 1. 1 di 
la 18, If. ac la t 



17, *My power hath gotten me this 
wealth ;' Heb. < hath made,' EocL 12. 
12, * Of making many books then is 
no end ;' L e. of the business of oot 
lecting or amassing books there is ne 
end. Abram's making souls thenfova 
is doubtless to be understood of hia e»- 
larging his household establidnnmitj of 
his gradually gathering around him a 
train of domestics and followers who 
were disposed to cast in their lot with him 
some from one motive and some fimn 
another, and to whom he probably im- 
parted those great religious truths re- 
specting God and his worship which 
had obtained a lodgment in his own 
mind. Though the sense of makutg 
prosdytes is not conveyed by the wonis 
in their primary meaning, yet they are 
expressly thus rendered in the Jeruaa« 
lem Targum, and the Chaldee Para* 
phrase has, *A11 the souls which he 
had subdued unto the law;' and the 
fact that Abraham is afterwards said 
to have had three hundred and eighteen 
trained (Heb. catechized) servants in 
his house, as well as his acknowledged 
character as a pious man, makes the 
supposition altogether probable. The 
true sense of the phrase at any rate so 
nearly approximates to this, that we 
csnnot hesitate to adduce the example 
of Abraham as an admonition to us^ 
that wherever the providence of God 
shall pUoe us, there we are to labour 
to be ' makers of souls,' to gain prose- 
lytes to our heavenly master, to in* 
erease to the utmost the number of 
those who shall devote themadvea to 
his fear and service. 
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€. AmA Abram ptuted Arough the 
land, Ueb. *f nil3 tn t/u land. The 
import it not so much that of pacing 
ID a direct line from one point to anoth- 
er, aB of passing to and fro from place 
to place, or sojourning after the manner 
oftfaenomades till a district has been 
ttuvoogfalf tnTeraed. It was thus 
that Abraham passed through the land 
of promisE, surveying his destined inher- 
itanee in its length and breadth, till in 
the course of his wanderings he eaioe 
to Sichem, where he probablf made 

loaewbat of a prolonged suy. f 

Dnta the place ^ Sieh^m. That is, 
the spot on which-Siehem was after- 
wards built, for it is named hereby an- 
ticipation, the town not having been 
yet founded. The name oocurs else- 
where in the form of Sechem, Sychem, 
and Sheehem ; and>in the New Testa- 
BUBt the place is called Sychar. There 
is not the least doubt of ita identity 
with the present town, the name of 
which is variously spelt Nablous, Nap- 
looa, Napolose, and Naplosa ; all from 
the ancient Greek NcavoXic Neapolia, 
I e. new town or new city. It occu- 
pies a most pleasant situation in a nar- 
row valley in the ancient province of 
Samaria, between the mounts Gerizim 
tadEbal, which press it so closely on 
each side as to leave no room to add to 
its breadth, though it might be indefi- 
mtely extended lengthwise. It con- 
■sts of two long streets, and has a 
population which Mr. Buckingham es- 
timates at rather less than 10.000, 
mostly Mohammedans. It is upon the 
whole a flourishing plac^ considering 
the general misery of the country, and 
is indebted for some part of its pros- 
perity to the concourse of pilgrims to 
visit the well of Jacob in the vidoity, 
whoe Christ discoursed with the wo- 
nan of l^amaria. ' There is nothing in 
the Holy Land finer,' says Dt Clarke, 
* than the view of Napolose from the 
heights around it As the traveller de- 
\ towards itfinun the hills^ it ap- 
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pears luxuriantly emboaoraed in the moat 
delightful and fragrant bowers; half 
concealed by rich gaidens and by state- 
ly trees collected into groves all around 
the bold and beautiAil valley in which 
it sunda*— V Unto the plain ^ 
Mur^ If the place here deeignaled 
were any where in the vicinity of 8icii> 
em, the |;eographical features of tha 
country would seem to preclude the 
idea of its having been a * plain;' fof 
there is scarcely a more broken and 
mountainous locality in the whole r^- 
gion of Palestine. Accordingly tfaa 
Heb. n"li)3 Vbtl mlofn moreh is diveri- 
ly rendered by eminent critics ' the oak 
of Moreh,' or ' the terebinth (turpentine) 
tree of Moreh :' implying in either casi^ 
not a single tree of the kind, but a 
plantation or grove of them, probably 
called * Moreh' after the name of the in- 
dividual by whom the place was first 
owned or occupied ; just as in ch. ISL 
18, the ' phiin of Mamre' is supposed to 
be so called from the name of a man. 
Whether the genuine import of the ori- 
ginal be *oak' or * terebinth,' is a point 
which lexicographers do not enable ui 

to decide. IT Tlu Canaanite wa$ 

then in the land. It was very pertin* 
ent to the writer's scope, in speaking 
of Abraham's traversing the country, 
to mention who were then its posses- 
sors. It is true indeed that the Canaan* 
ite was in the land also when Moses 
wrote the history, but the inferenee 
which some, in a spirit of cavil, would 
draw from this expression, vjz. that the 
Canaanite of course was not in the land 
when Moses wrote, is by no means 
well-founded. Nothing was more nat- 
ural than that Moses should advert to a 
circumstance so well calculated to try 
the fiiith of the patriarch as that of find- 
ing himself surrounded by a profane 
and abandoned race, hostile to his reli- 
gion, and disposed to shew him no fa- 
vour. Yet Uiia was to be the land of 
hia inheritance; or rather that of hit 
posterity ; and it is easy to tec^ that 
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7 ■- And the Lord appeared un- 
to Abrem, and said, "Unto thy 
seed will 1 g^iye thij land : and 

»eb.lT.L n ch. IIL U. * 17. S. Pt. l€t. f. ii. 

while the inqoietiide and annoyanee ari- 
aing fifom the preeenoe of these wicked 
tribes would increase his longing for 
thet heavenly country to which be 
looked forward, it was a great triumph 
of Ikith to hold fiwt the assurance that 
m despite of all opposing probabilities 
his seed should one day be the peaceful 
occupants of the territory before him. 

7. And the Lord appearedunto Abram. 
Although Moses and the other sacred 
writers make frequent mention of these 
Hkeop^Ttie* or divine appearances, yet 
aa they have no where expressly de- 
scribed the manner of them, we are 
left on this subject very much to onr 
own conjectures. A reference to vari- 
ous other passages where a similar 
event is described, leads to the belief 
that such manifestations were vouch- 
safed for the most part in dreams and 
visions of the night, when supernatural 
nvelations were made in such a way 
aa to carry the evidence of their divin- 
ity along with them. But until we 
know more of the nature of spirits and 
of the mode of spiritual communica- 
tions, we must be content to abide in 
comparative ignorance on this whole 
matter. Certain it is that that almighty 
power which has reared our bodies from 
the dust, which has formed the eye 
and planted the ear, and whose inspi- 
ration hath given us understanding, can 
avail itself of any avenue that it pleases 
to reach the sentient spirits of his crea- 
tures, whether in their sleeping or wa- 
king moments, and impart the knowl- 
edge of his will. To the pious and 
humble mind it will be matter rather of 
devout admiration and praise, than of 
curious research, that the Father of our 
spirits and the God of all consolation is 
thus pleased to manifest his presence in 



there builded he an 'altar unto 
the Loan, who appeared unto 
him. 

och.ia.4. 



the secret chambers of the soul, sod 
by unknown channds to infuse atnagtb 
peace, confidence, and refreshing joy 
into the hearts of bis servants^ who 
are disposed to make sacrifices and en- 
counter perils for his sske. The Sciip- 
tures teem with assurance to su<^ that 
they, like Abraham, shall not fiul to 
find their reward even in the present 
life. The case before us is but another 
demonstration of the truth, that in the 
sorest trials God often makes the sweet- 
est discoveries of himself—— V Unto 
thy 9ted wUl I give this land. The 
Most High unfolds bis counsds aod 
promises gradually ; rewarding one de- 
gree of faith with such intimations of 
mercy ss will beget another. He at 
first signified his purpose of merely 
shewing to Abraham a distant land in 
which he was to sojourn. He now 
speaks of giving it, but not immediately 
to himself but to his seed; doubtless 
for a farther trial of his faith. This 
promise is still farther amplified in a 

subsequent chapter, ch. 15. ^f And 

there builded he an cUiar, dMX As an 
evidence and a pleage of the gratefiil 
and adoring sentiments to which the 
divine appearance had given rise. 
There was something in the nature or 
circumstances of the manifestation that 
exercised a constraining power upon 
his pious feeUngs, aud prompted him, 
by some outward testimonial, to evince 
his sense of the fnvour conferred. The 
essence of religion undoubtedly has its 
seat in the afiections ; its primary influ- 
ence, its throne, its conquests, are em- 
phatically there; but its legitimate fiuiti 
will invariably shew themselvea in out- 
ward acts of worship. We, as well as 
Abraham, may cherish a grateful in- 
ward sense of the mereiea of hcav«% 
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8 And he removed from thence 
unio a mountain on the east of 
Beth-el, and pitched his tent hav- 
ing Beth-el on the west, and Hai 



hot his example should teach ub the 
propriety of adding suitable external 
indications of the views which we en- 
tertain. On comparing this incident 
with the events related in the com- 
mencement of the previous chapter, we 
preceive a striking contrast between 
the conduct of the men of the world, 
and that of the Lord's servants. The 
former no sooner find a fistful plain, 
than they embark in building a dty 
and a tower to perpetuate their fame. 
The first concern of the latter is to 
raise an altar to Ood. It was thus 
that the new world was consecrated 
foy Noah, and now the land of promise 
by Abraham. But there was still more 
in this act of the patriarch. The rear- 
ing an altar in the land was in fiict a 
form of taking possession of it on the 
ground of a right secured to the exer- 
C98e of his faith, and on the same au- 
thority the Christian, in spite of all op- 
posing considerations from enemies 
without and within, assures himself of 
a title to the heavenly Canaan — ^It 
nay be remarked, that fiY>m tha cir- 
cumstance of this being the first place 
where Abraham erected an altar after 
entering the promised land, it seems to 
have acquired subsequently a peculiar 
«anctity and perhaps became an taiab- 
lished seat of worships after the Israel- 
ites had conquered Canaan ; for here it 
18 plain the sancmary stood in the 
time -of Joshua (See Note on Josh. 24. 
1, 25, 26) ; and that it continued to be 
a distinguished spot for some ages af- 
terwards, the incidents mendoned Judg. 
9. 6, put beyond a question. 

8. Bcmovedfromthe$ieeuntoamoun' 
iain. Heb. mnHt properly Tnouniainr 
^gartUi towards the more mountainous 
^iatricts not to any one pardcnlar 



on the east : and there he builded 
an altar unto the Loro, and 'call- 
ed upon the name of the Loba. 



peb.ia4. 



mountain. See Note on Gen. 19. 80. 

H Baving Btik-el ontheweH amd 

Hal on the toH. Called Bethel by an- 
ticipation ; the place being first so nam- 
ed by Jacob on his journey from Beer* 
sheba to Haran, its name having been 
previously Luz. This prolepdcalmoda 
of speaking ia very common in tha 
Scriptures, and is of the same natura 
with the usage we have adopted in thia 
part of our notes of calling the patriarch 
whose history we are considering A&ro- 
harn instead of Afrram, which last waa 
properly his name at this time.' BaUk* 
el literally means 'house of Ood.' It 
does not appear that any town waa 
ever built on the precise spot to which 
Jacob, gave tliis name ; but the appel- 
lation was afterwards transferred to tha 
ac(iacent city of Luz, which thus be- 
came the historical BetheL Modem 
researches have not been able clearly to 
identify the site of this ancient dty, bat 
there is a rained village and monastery 
about oigliteea miles, south of Naploua 
or Sheoheni, and north of Jerusalem, 
which is generally supposed to indicate 
very nearly the spou Hai or Ai waa 
two or throe miles east of Bethel, tha 
capture and destrucuon of which occtt- 
pies a prominent place in the history of 
the conquest of Canaan under Joshua, 
but no vestige remains of it at tha 
present day.^Instead of * on the weal,' 
the Heb. has Q^)a eta-ward^ firom tha 
fact that the Mediterranean sea oonsn* 
tuted the western boundary of Canaan. 
So also Gen. 28. 14. Ex. 10. 19.-26. 
22. £zek.4ai,2,etini: In like man* 
ner, ' the desert' is used for the south 
Ps. 75. €^ <For promotipa oometh 
neither from the east, nor rom tha 
west, nor from the wuih (Heb. from 
the desert).' % 7W< A« huUdtd 
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9 And Abnm journeyed, « g^o- 
ittg^ on still toward the south. 

10 ir And there was ' a famine 
in the land: and Abram "went 

qelkiais. r eh. 91.1. •Ps.ict.ii. 



down into Egypt to sojourn there; 
for the famine was t grievoas in 
the land. 



an aiiar, and ealUd upon the name 
of the Lord, According, it would 
seem, to his constant practice whereso* 
ever be sojoumed. * Wherever be had 
a tent, God had an altar, and an altar 
sanctified by prayer.' Henry. He 
arected bis own altar that he might not 
participate with idoiaten in the wor- 
ahip offered upon theirs, and it ie not 
improbable that his steadfast singular- 
itf in this respect drew upon him the 
iU will, if not the persecution, of his 
heathen neighbours. Men will usually 
brook any thing more easily than a 
slight cast upon their religion, and yet 
the worship of Abraham was a stand- 
ing rebuke of theirs. It is plain from 
the inspired narrative that the Canaan- 
ites were a proud, fierce^ and vindictive 
people, and it was perhaps owing to 
the cause now mentioned that the pa- 
triarch was obliged to make such fre- 
quent removals. But like every other 
good man he chose to put his life in 
peril rather than deny his Grod or for- 
sake his service. He was now travel- 
ling as an eastern prince or emir, as a 
person of more than ordinary distinc- 
tion, for we hear shortly after of his 
having * three hundred and eighteen 
trained servants, bom in his own house;' 
and he was passing through a country, 
the inhabitants of which were idolaters. 
How instructive then must have been 
the example thus held forth by the fa- 
ther of the faithful. Wherever he stop- 
ped, though it were but for a night, there 
he was seen, unawed by the opposition, 
unmoved by the ridicule^ of the idola- 
ters sround him, building his tempo- 
lary altar, assembling his family and 
his household, and together offering 
their sacrifices as types of the great 



tcb.4aL 



atonement, and together worshipping 
the true and only Jehovah. Thus Abra- 
ham acted the part of a patriarchal mis- 
sionary, and thus every part of the earth 
through which he passed possessed the 
edifying opportunity of beholding the 
worship of die true God in its purity, and 
of viewing those sacrifices which wera 
appointed to keep up a perpetual re- 
membrance of the 'Lamb slain fix>ni 
the foundation of the world.'— By his 
* calling upon the name of the Lord' n 
meant in general his performing the 
various duties of sacred worship. That 
this embraced the offering of sacrifices^ 
as well as the paying of thanks, ia 
altogether probable, though not so ex- 
pressly mentioned. Comp. Gen. 8. 20. 
But certain it is, that the whole system 
of the divinely prescribed worship from 
the time of the fall, was built upon the 
recognition of an atoning sacrifice to be 
afterwards offeredj and the more dis- 
tinctly the religious services of the an- 
cient believers avowed this £act, the 
more acceptable they must have been 
in the eyes of Jehovah. 

9. And Abram journeyed, going on 
sHU toward the south. Heb. "^nin y^*% 
91D31 broke up going and breaking up , 
that is, advancing forwards by degrees ; 
now removing to one point and now 
to another, according to the nomade 
custom, but on the whole moving on 
towards the south. The allusion is 
plain to the habits of those who dwell 
in tents, and as dwelling in tents is op- 
posed to dwelling in houses, 1 Chron. 
17. I, 5, and implies that unsettled 
migratory kind of life which, the apos- 
tle 1 Cor. 4. 11, calls ararov/icvoy un^edi 
we see with how much propriety ha 
represents Abraham as * sojourning in 
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11 And it came to pass, when 
he was come near to enter into 
Egypt, that he said unto Sarai 
his wife. Behold now, I know that 
thoa art " a fair woman to look 
upon: 

n Ter. 14. eh. ». T. 



the land of promise, as in a strange 
country, dwelling in tabernacles (tents) 
with Israel and Jacob.' In the pres- 
ent state of society the people of God 
are in a great measure exempted from 
such a necessity and made to possess 
quiet and permanent abodes, but our 
mansions below are still sufficiently 
moveable to remind us that our rest 
is not here, but in heaven, whither, if 
Christians, all our removes are rapidly 
conducting us. 

10. And there 'ipas a famine in the 
land. Another trial of his faith the 
patriarch is here called to encounter. A 
fcmine arises in the very land of prom- 
ise and of plenty. In the fertile plains 
of Chaldea he had doubtless been a 
stranger 10 want, and his large estab- 
lishment in Haran, makes it probable, 
that no difficulty of subsistence was 
there experienced. But now he is 
made to * lack and suffer hunger,' and 
W being constrained to leave the land 
of his sojourning, undergoes the hard- 
fhip of a double exile. • He wen t down 
mto Egypt,' a country lying relatively 
Bomewhat lower than Canaan, and the 
fertility of which, owing to the annual 
overflow of the Nile, seems to have en- 
titled it, from the very earliest periods, 
to be considered as the granary of the 
"^Id, But even here his faith holds 
him steadfast in the assurance of final- 
ly possessing the promised inheritance. 
He manifests no regret at having forsa- 
ken the land of his nativity nor any dis- 
position to return thither, though now 
'tf he had been mindful of that country 
from whence he came out, he might have 



12 Therefore it shall 
pass, when the Egyptia. 
see thee, that they shall s^, 
18 his wife : and they ^ w. 
me, bat they will save thee 

w eh. as. 11. 4c 91.7. 




instead of evincing the spirit of his uo* 
believing descendants in the times of 
Moses, and saying, < Would God we 
had remained at Haran, if not in Uri 
surely this is a land that eateth up the 
inhabitants thereof' he merely goes to 
Egypt as a place of temporary aqjoum^ 
ing, with the firm purpose of returning 
wljenever the rigor of the famine should 
abate. In the midst of all our changes 
and buffetings in this world we should 
still retain our hold upon the promise of 
a better and an eternal inheritance. 

11. 7 know that ttiou art a fair 100- 
man to look upon, Heb. n»"l^ tl!D*i 
fair qf aspect. The original implies 
fairness of complexion, and one there- 
fore likely to attract the attention of 
the darker coloured Egyptians. Though 
Sarah was now probably upwards of 
sixty, yet, considering the longevity 
and robust health of the patriarchs, she 
might still retain her personal attrac- 
tions, especially as she had as yet ex- 
perienced none of the effects of mater- 
nity in weakening their force. 

12. TTiey will kiU me but they wiU 
save thee alive. Whether the apprehen- 
sion here expressed was grounded upon 
any thing more than a knowledge of 
the general evil promptings of our cor- 
rupt nature, particularly in a lax state 
of society, is uncertain. This alone 
would doubtless form a sufficient war- 
rant for his fears, and the result shews 
that they were well founded. Still he 
might have had special reasons for such 
an anticipation arising fivm the known 
character and habits of the people, of 
which we are ignorant. The opinion 



nad opportunity to have returned.' But I axprassed by hhn gives the Egyptians 
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h * »ay, I pnj tbee, thou art 
mT'iister: that it may be well 
with me for thf sake; and my 
•ool shall live because of thee. 
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cndit for being less acmpnloiis about 
mnider than sdultery; which shews 
their distorted newt of right and 
wrong, and the feailu] influence that 
unhallowed passions exert upon our 
morel judgments. 

13b Soy, Ipray t&ee, tkou art my ait- 
f«r. Heb. M •i^Jafil «ay, new ; where 
dM original term for ' norf* has the im- 
port, not odinu^ but of r^queH and en- 
trtci^ as rightly rendeied in our ver- 
■on. It is often used in English in an 
equivalent sense Here was obviously 
a iailure, on the part of Abraham, in 
the very point in which he might have 
been supposed, a priori, most liliely to 
have remsined steadfasL She was in- 
deed his step-sister, the daughter of his 
fiither, but not the daughter of his 
mother, Gen. 20. 12. This, therefore, 
though a truth in terms, has gcneraily 
been considered as a moral untruth; 
because it was intended to convey the 
impression that Sarah was nc4hing 
more than a sister to him ; and if the 
essence of a falsehood consists in the 
purpoee to deceive, it is contended thai 
his affirming her to be his sister was 
virtually denying her to be his wife, 
and so was tantamount to a direct 
falsehood. But it must be admitted 
that there is an important difierence be- 
tween uttering a lie and concealing a 
truth, or a part of the truth, and as 
Abraham himself rested the defence of 
his conduct on this distinction, Qen. 20. 
11—13, it is right that he should have 
the benefit of whatever validity may 
belong to the plea. That modes of 
speech giving but a partial view of the 
truth were often blamelessly adopted 
by good men in the Scriptures is indu- 
bitable. Moses led Pharaoh to under- 



14 H And it came to puts, that 
when Abram was come into 
Egypt, the Elgyptians r beheld the 
woman that she teas very fair. 

7 cb. M. T. Matt B. 98. 



Stand that he wished to go with the 
children of Israel but three days' jour^ 
ney into the wildemess to sacrifice, Ex. 
3. 18, and David certainly misled Achiah 
as to the real motives with which he 
entered into his service, 1 Sam. 29. 1— 
7. In like manner Paul told but a ffort 
of the truth. Acts, 23. 6, when he cried 
out in the assembly, * Hen and breth- 
ren, I am a Pharisee, the eon of a 
Pharisee ; of the hope and resurrectioa 
of the dead I am called in queation.' 
Yet no fault is found with him for adopt- 
ing this stroke of policy. In the case of 
Abraham it should be considered also 
that be looked upon himself as the de- 
positary of a future seed in which all 
the families of the earth should be 
blessed. The preservation of bia lift 
would of course seem to him essential 
to the performance of the promise^ and 
we can easily see that a peculiar solici- 
tude in regard to it would in such circum- 
stances be natural, and one to which 
his faith itself would give rise. Some 
allowance may doubtless be made for 
him on this score. Still his con- 
duct is not to be approved, and whea 
he adopts an expedient which went 
directly to rob the honour of his wife 
of the protection which her relation 
to a huebarul threw around it, we 
behold a faltering in the faith of a 
strong believer and an afiecting instance 
of human infirmity. He would have 
acted far more wisely, as well as mora 
worthily of his character, bad he 
told the whole truth without disgnisfl^ 
committing the disposal of the afiair 
entirely to the providence of God, rely- 
ing on his promises, and omfident of 
his protection. He was authorised to 
believe that he would in aome looy ia* 
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15 The princes also of Pharaoh 
saw her and commended her be- 



terpoae for his deiiveranca firom the 
threatened peril, bat failing in this, he 
had recoarse to a carnal policy which 
taught him, as similar conduct always 
. will those who practise it, that there is a 
'fear of man which bringeth a snare.' 
The simple^ straight-forward, honest 
course of truth, candour, and pious de- 
pendence on Gtod is always safest and 
best. However strongly tempted tore- 
sort to the stratagems of fleshly wisdom 
to extricate ourselves from difficulty, it 
is better to hold fast our integrity, and 
taking ' Jekovah-jireh* (the Lord will 
provide) for our motto, cast ourseives 
iinplicitly upon his guidance for direc- 
tion. IT My soul shall live because qf 

ihee. Heb. n^jsj naphshi. As the 
original term for * soul' is often used 
for the person, the phrase is evidently 
equivalent to, *I shall live, or my hfe 
shall be spared, because of thee.' In 
like manner the soul is said to die (see 
note on Judg 16. 30) when a person ex- 
pires. 

15. 77j e princes also of Pharaoh saw 
her. The leading men about his court ; 
officers and dignitaries attending upon 
his person and occasionally despatch- 
ed apon business over the provinces. 
'Pharaoh' is not a proper name, but 
a title applied, like Csesar among the 
Romans, or Czar among the mod- 
ern Russians, to the kings of Egypt. 
Indeed if we may believe Josephiis its 
true import is that of king. It is ap- 
plied in the Scriptures to at least eight 
different individuals who filled the 
throne of Egypt. Gen. 12. 15.— 28, 36. 
Kx. 1. 8, 19. 1 Kings, 11. 19— 21.— 16. 
2i 2 Kings, 23. 29, 30. Jer.* 44. 30. 

^ir And commended her before Pha- 

^oh. Shewing in this the spirit of trae 
courtiers and sycophants, a class of 
men who in all ages have been notoii- 
18 



fore Pharaoh: and the woman 
was * taken into Pharaoh's houae. 

% ch. 90. S. 



ous for ministering to the unhallowed 
passions of their royal masters. Para- 
site and pander are nearly equivalent 
terms, and to what an extent corrup- 
tion in this respect has reigned in the 
courts of kings from the most ancient 
times to the present, the day of final. 

disclosure can alone reveal. IT And 

the woman was taken into Pharaoh! 9 
house. The intention of the Egyptiaa 
king in this step is too obvious to be 
mistaken ; but whether it was at once 
carried into execution may admit of 
doubt. Judging solely from the pur- 
port of the narrative, we should per- 
haps infer that it was. But as he seems 
to have designed, in a formed way, to 
make Sarah his wife, and as eastern 
usage prescribed certain ceremonies 
and purifications preparatory to such an 
event, which required considerable tima^ 
it is not unlikely that it was in this in- 
terval that ' the Lord plagued Pharaoli 
and his house with great plagues ;' so 
that she might have been restored be- 
fore being fiilly received as an inmate 
of the harem. This opinion is confirm- 
ed by a comparison of the present with 
the incident recorded in a subsequent 
chapter. When a similar train of cir- 
cumstances. Gen. 20. 2 — 18, had put 
her in the power of Abimelech, king of 
Grerar, we are expressly informed that 
God interposed for the protection of her 
person, and restored her intact to her 
husband. Byt why should a first in- 
dignity have been permitted when a 
second was prevented? Were not the 
views of Pharaoh as honorable as those 
of Abimelech 7 And was not Abra- 
ham's dissimulation deserving of as se- 
vere a punishment on his second ofiienca 
as on the first 1 On the whole we can- 
not but conclude, that though Sarah 
seems to have remained some time ii| 
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16 And be •entreated Atoim 
well for her sake: and he had 
sheep, and oxen, and he-asses, 
and men-serrants, and raaid-ser- 
rants, and she-asses, and camels. 



the houte of Pharaoh, yet she was 
kindly make the object of a watchful 
Providenoe, and that Abraham was re- 
buked by no other cause of grief than a 
temporary aeparetion Arom the partner 
of his bosom.— The following remarks 
as to Rastem usage in respect lo simi- 
lar cases of abduction are worthy of 
notfce. ' Of course Abraham could not 
have been a consenting party in this 
transaction; and yet it does not appear 
that the king intended to act, or was 
considered to act, oppressively in taking 
away a man's sister without thinking 
his consent necessary. The passage 
IS illustrated by the privilege which 
royal personages siill exercise in Per- 
sia and other countries of the East, of 
claiming for their harem the unmarried 
sister or daughter of any of their sub- 
jects. This exercise of authority is 
rarely, if ever, questioned or resisted, 
however repugnant it may be to the 
father or brother : he may regret, as an 
inevitable misfortune, that his relative 
ever attracted the royal notice, but 
since it has happened, he does not hes- 
itate to admit the right which royalty 
possesses. When Abimelech, king of 
Gerar, acted in a similar manner to- 
wards Saruh, taking her away from 
her supposed brother, Gen. 20. 2, it is 
admitted that he did so ' in ihe integrity 
of his heart and innocency of his hands,' 
which allows his right to act as he did, 
if Sarah had been no more than Abra- 
ham's sister.' Pictorial Bible, 

16. Entrwdtd Abram well for her 
•ake. Heb. n-'to%-f ttlSllb did good 
to Abram, Or. «" txP^'^'^'^'' ^^^ ^«''- 
Showed him many tokens of respect, 
conferred many favours upon him, en- 



17 And the Loan ^plagued 
Pharaoh and his house with great 
plagues because of Sarai, Abram's 
wiie. 



b ch. Ml la 1 Ckrai. IC SU 

Hsb. 18. 4. 
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nched him with gifts. These marks of 
his kindness are moie particularly ex- 
pressed in what follows, where the sd- 
diiions made to his possessions are 
severally specified. The words doubt- 
less convey the idea of a somewhat pro- 
trscted residence and a gradual acces- 
sion to his property and bis houaeboUl 
establisbment. But whatever acts of 
munificence were exhibited towards 
Abraham, they could not compensate 
him for the privation he suffered, ner 
prevent the interval fit>m seeming to 
him long, dreary, and afflictive. The 
companion of bis youth and of his age^ 
of his journeyings and his perils, was 
torn from his arms, and how worthless 
in his sight must have been all the 
favours which were heaped upon bun 
with a view to reconcile him to his loss, 
or win his consent to parting with her 
forever? Shall we not suppose that 
in this trying period he was brought 
seriously and penitently to reflect upon 
his prevarication, and that in answer 
to his prayers a door was opened for 
the deliverance unharmed of his belov- 
ed wile 1 

17. And ihe Lord plagued Pharaoh 
and his house with great plagues, Heb. 
0*^113 0*^533 great strokes or bUnn, 
What these plagues were, or how Pha- 
raoh learned that ihey were sent in con- 
sequence of his intended conduct in rela- 
tion to Sarah, we are not informed. The 
Egyptians, it appears, thought highly of 
the sancdty of the marriage connectioo, 
for as Bdon as he ascenained who Sa- 
rah was, he restored her to her huriamd 
and dismissed them both with kind- 
ness. Indeed according to the stand- 
ard then acknowledged hia conduct 
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18 And Pharaoh called Abram, 
and said, « What is this thai 
thou hast doDe unto me? why 
didst thou not tell me that she was 
thy wife ? 

19 Why saidst thoii, She is 
my sister? so I might ha?e taken 

c ch. so. t. & 26. 10. 

throughout was just and honourable. 
We may therefore perhaps conclude 
that the plagues inflicted were not any 
severe Tisitatioos intended as a punish- 
ment, but something merely designed 
to Umck him, as the Hebrew indicates, 
and thus restrain him from the wrong 
which he was unknovnngly about to 
oommit. But whatever else is to be 
iaferred from it, the incident teaches us 
how solicitously the Lord watches over 
the welfare of his people^ and that how- 
ever poor, mean, weak, or contempti> 
hie in the eyes of the work!, — they 
are still procious in his eyes, and that 
in their defence be will array himself 
■s an eaemy against kings and princes. 
The words of the Psalmist, Ps. 106. 12 
—14, in allusion to this very period of 
the sacred history, seal the truth of this 
remark : * When there were but a few 
men in number ; when they went from 
one nation to another, from one king- 
dom to another people ; he suffered no 
man to do them wrong, yea, he reprov- 
ed kings for their sake; saying, Touch 
not mine aooinied, and do my proph- 
ets no harm.' 

18. And Pharaoh. etiUed Abranii and 
•aid^ fVhat is tkia that thuu hast done 
vnio me? *God had reproved Pha- 
raoh, and now Pharaoh r^roves Abra- 
ham. It is a sad thing that saints 
should do that, for which they should 
justly fiill under the reproof of the 
wicked.* TVapp. 

19. Ii%y saidsi fftou, SheUmytii' 
ter? 90 1 might have tiJeen her to me 
to w^e. That is, so as to render her 
lisble to be taken by me to wifs. Your 



her to me to wife : now therefore 
behold thy wife, take her, and go 
thy way. 

20 <^ And Pharaoh commanded 
his men concerning him: and 
they sent him away, and his wife, 
and all that he had. 

d Prov. 21. 1. 



words were calculated to lead me to 
take her. The original MpKl is ren- 
dered by Onkelos and the Sjrriac, in 
the absolute form, * and I have taken,* 
but upon weighing more exactly the 
force of the particle 1, and the purport 
of the connected future tense, in which 
the verb is here found, the potential or 
contingent sense appears the most 
probable. This sense is accordingly 
adopted by the Vulgate, and from' 
thence has passed into most modern 
versions, which are very nearly unani- 
mous in conveying the impression that 
Pharaoh did not actually consummate 
his intended nuptials with Sarah. 

20. And Pharaoh commanded his 
men concerning him. Heb. 12^1 
Q*^V2K eommxifided men ; i. e. certain 
men; some portion of his subjects. 
The ensuing clause, 'and they sent 
him away,* may also be rendered as it 
is in the Greek, ' that they should send 
him away,* though the former is rath- 
er more consonant with the sense indi- 
cated by the Hebrew accents. The ori- 
ginal term (in!b83'^ yeahaUehu) is often 
used for that kind of sending or con- 
veying away which is marked by pecu- 
liar tokens of honour and respect, as 
when a guest is accompanied at his 
departure to some distance by his host 
and a party of friends. The corres- 
ponding Greek term ffwwfwirepw^* has 
distinctly this sense, and so also has 
the Chaldee word emplojred by Onka- 
los in this passage. In the N. T. the 
equivalent term {Tt^n^tfuno) is usually 
rendered to bring forward on a >ttr- 
fuy, which was considered a tolran of 
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Cbriitiftn hoapitalitjr and kindnewi, 
Acta, 15. 3. 3 John, 6. et al. 

RBMABKs.—The call of Abraham 
and hia aubaequent history in the fore- 
foiog chapter ia auaoeptible of atill far- 
ther admonition to ua than we have 
. yet deduced from it. Doubtless we 
'mnat exercise a aober judgment in de- 
termining how far we are to follow the 
patriarcha, prophets, and apostles, for 
there were many thinga in their con- 
duct which were peculiar to their situa- 
tion and circumstances. But we can 
never materially err if we aitend to the 
Bpirit of their actions, as herein they 
were patterns to us, and as far as re- 
lates to this, we are to be ' followers of 
them who through faith and patience 
now inherit the promises.' We are bid- 
den particularly to . • walk in the steps 
of our father Abraham,' one of the 
moat remarkable of which is that above 
considered, and in respect to which we 
may observe, 

(1.) That a similar command is vir- 
tually given to us. We are not indeed 
called to leave our country ana connex- 
iona; but to withdraw our affections 
from earthly things and fix them upon 
things above, we are called. The world 
around us lies in wickedness, and we 
are forbidden to be of the world, any 
more than Christ himself was of the 
world. We are not to love it, or the 
things that are in it. We are not to be 
conformed to it, or to seek its friend- 
ship. We are rather to come out from 
it, and to be crucified to it. We are to 
regard it as a wilderness through which 
we are passing to our Father's house, 
and in our passage through it to con- 
nder ourselvea as strangers and pil- 
grinia. If we meet with good accom- 
modation and kind treatment we are 
to be thankful. If we meet with briars 
and thorns in our way, we muat con- 
' aole ourselves with the thought that it 
JB the appointed way, and that every step 
■till brings us nearer home. Nothing 
good ia to detain ua ; nothing evil to 



divert as from onr path. We are to be 
looking forward to our journey's end, 
and to be proceeding towards it, what* 
ever be the weather, or whatever the 
road. Thus are we to fulfil oar pil- 
grimage to the heavenly Canaan ia 
the aame apirit aa did Abraham to the 
earthly. 

(2.) Similar inducements alao are of 
fered to ua. Abraham was to be a bles- 
sing to himself and a blessing to oth- 
ers. In reapect to temporal things be 
was blessed in a very signal manner to 
the latest hour of hia life. He was 
loaded also with spiritual and eternal 
benefits, being justified and aceonnted 
righteoua before God, and being exalt* 
ed after death to the highest seat in his 
Father's house. He was also a bles- 
sing to many; for his children and 
household were governed by him in a 
way most conducive to their beat in- 
terests. The people among whom he 
aojoumed could not but be edified by 
hia inatructions and conduct. And to 
thia day the whole of his life aflfbids a 
atimulus to the church to serve God 
after hia example. In like manner ev- 
ery one who, for Chriat'a aake, wiH 
renounce the world, shall be blessed. 
He > may not posaeaa opulence and 
honour ; but ' the little he may poaaeaa 
ahall be better to him than all the lieh- 
es of the ungodly.' In his soul ha 
ahall be truly blessed. View him in the 
state least enviable according to human 
apprehension ; aee him weeping and 
mourning for his sins ; yet then is he 
truly blessed. He shall have pardon 
and acceptance with his Grod. He 
shall experience the renewing and sanc- 
tifying influencea of the Holy Spirit 
He ahall have joys and consolations 
' which the stranger intermeddleth not 
with.' But this is not all. He shall 
be a blessing too to all around him. 
View him in hia family connexions; 
view him aa a husband, a parent, a 
master, a friend. Who ao kind, so be* 
nevolent, ao anjdoua to promote the 
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bmppiAeBa of tltoae connected witk 
him ? View him in the church or in 
the Btate; what bleemngs does he oom- 
mmricsteby the light of hie example! 
whAtoviis does he evert by his prevail- 
ing ioteroesaions ] Suppose bim to be 
instrumental to the salvation of but a 
single soul ; the whole world is not to 
be weighed in the balance with the good 
he has done. Not is it that individual 
soul only that shall acknowledge him 
as its benefactor \ for all the good that 
shall accrue through the medium of that 

i soul to ihe remotest posterity, sHhU be 
traoed up to him as its author; and 
shall occasion thanksgiving to God on 
his behalf to all eternity. Let these in- 
ducements be duly weighed, and how 
light will the vanities of this world ap- 

I pear in comparison of them.'— But 
(3.) The narrative in the foregoing 
chapter affords another of the speci- 
mens, so often occurring in the Scrip- 
tures, of the fidelity with which the sa- 
cred writers have spoken of the faults 
of good men. They neither extenuate 
the fiiilings nor emblazon the virtues of 
their heroes. While we would careful- 
ly avoid, in our construction of the 
writer's meaning, any unjust or gratu- 
itous imputations, at the same time we 
would not slur over or soften away the 
really exceptionable points of their con- 
duct. In the present case, though 
some commentators, have taken great 
pains to prove that Abraham adopted 
a mode of expression common in those 
early times, and in those Eastern coun- 
tries, and one not implying equivoca- 
tion, yet it is far more in accordance 
with the spirit of truth to acknowledge 
that this, like the subtilty of Jacob, 
and the denial of Peter, was a positive 
sin, unjustifiable by any sound reason- 
ing, yet susceptible of pardon, and as 
the event here proved, actually pardon- 
ed, by the infinite mercy of Ood. He 
it is wno alone hears the secret sigh, 
and watches the silent tear, and accepts 
the heartfelt contrition of which Kuman 
18* 



biographers must be for ever ignorant; 
and whieh yet form a large part of ths 
oommoaion between a deeply psnitont 
soul and a forgiving God. The world 
may remember with unkindly triumph 
the mournful lapses of the pious, but 
He, 'for his own name's sake, passe* 
by thev transgressions and wfll iMt 
remember their sins.' It is not neoe^ 
sary that the repentance should in aM 
cases be recorded even by the pen of 
inspiration ; but it is necessary, in vin- 
dication of the truth of God, that th« 
sins even of the holiest shouM not be 
suppressed, since they tend more AiUy 
to establish, by the conduct, even of 
the best of men, the doctrine of the 
universal corruption of the race, that 
' there is none that doeth good, no, not 
one J* not the father of the faithful him- 
self; that we have but one example 
which we cannot follow too closely or 
copy too minutely, even the Lord Jeans 
Christ, for he alone was ' holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, and separate from si»- 
ners.* 

CHAPTER XIII. 
What renders Scripture history in 
general, and that of the patriarch Abnh 
ham in particular, useful and instruc- 
tive is, the exhibition of private life ft 
affords us, and the lessons of wisdom 
and worth taught by it to ordinary 
men. Opportunities of performing 
splendid actions or displaying heroic 
virtue are agcorded bat to a few, and 
and that but seldom in the course of 
one's life. But occasions to practise 
generosity, justice, mercy, und moder- 
ation ; to speak truth and show kind- 
ness ; to melt with pity and glow with 
affection ; to forbear and to forgive, are 
administered to us at every step as we 
move through the woHd, and recur per 
haps more frequently than the meaos 
of gratifying the common appetites of 
hunger and ihirst. When therefore we 
behold men of like passions with our- 
selves, placed in situations exact lysii»- 
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ND Abram went up out of 
L Egypt, he, and his wife, and 



Bar to oar own, practising virtues with- 
(a our reach and discovering a temper 
aad disposition which we too may ea- 
aily exemplify, the narrative becomes 
fraught to us with a far richer amount 
•f edi6cation than if it brought before 
UB actors and scenes entirely out of our 
level and beyond the range of our ex- 
perience. These remarks apply in all 
their force to that portion of Abraham's 
history contained in the present chap- 
ter. The points of interest which we 
have hitherto considered in his eventful 
life have been chiefly those which re- 
lated to his belief in, his dependence 
upon, and his obedience to, the €k>d 
who had called him out of darkness 
into light. The incident we are now 
approaching is one that will present 
him to us in the details of domestic life, 
in the common transactions between 
man and man, where we shall have an 
opportunity of observing how far his 
daily conduct was in unison with that 
higher character with which the wri- 
ters of inspiration have invested him. 
Happy would it be for the Christian 
world could its professors of all ranks 
and in all ages bear the scrutiny and 
come forth from it so unimpeachably 
aa the father of the faithful. 

1. hUo the south Heb. ra:i':n to- 
wards the south. That is, not towards 
the south of Egypt, which would have 
brought him to Ethiopia, but towards 
the southern part of Canaan, which lay 
northeast of Egypt. The Or. has us 
ni¥ tpniiov to the desert^ which is equiv- 
alent, as Judea was bounded on the 
aonth by the desert region of Idumea. 
This part of the land is elsewhere dis- 
tinctly called the South and the South 
Country, Josh. 10. 40.-11. 16. 



all that he had, and Lot with him, 
•■ into the south. 

2 >* And Abram was yery rich 
in cattle, in silver, and in gold. 

ach.iaa bciLfli.96. Pi.iiaa Prov.iatt 



2. And Abram was very rUh, && 
Hob. n»>a ^33 exceedingly heavy. Gr. 
rXovaios a<poSpa very rich. Chal. *Very 
potent.' The original word is applied 
in Scripture not only to the weight of 
a burden, 1 Kings 12. 4 ; to the weight 
of glory, 2 Cor. 4. 17; to the weight of 
a multitude of people, 2 Kings 6. 14 ; 
but also to all manner of riches. See 
note on Gen. 31. 1. He had gone down 
to Egypt poor, and now returned rich. 
The same was the case with his de- 
scendants, the Israelites, afterwarda 
This was the incipient fulfilment of the 
promise, ch. 12. 2, *And I will bless 
thee ;' for the blessing of Grod maketh 
rich. It should be remarked, however, 
tha^ Ihe epithets * rich' or ' wealthy* are 
merely relative,. and may have a very 
different import when applied to an 
Eastern nomade sheikh or emir, aa 
Abraham was, from what it hears in 
its modern European or American ap- 
plication. The present standard of 
wealth among the heads of the Arab 
tribes which claim to be descended from 
Abraham, and still wander in or near 
the regions traversed by the patriarch, 
may aid us in forming an estimate of 
the property which is said to have 
made Abraham Wery rich.' Their 
wealth is for the most part the same 
as was his. Few indc«d are rich ia 
' silver and gold ;' but many are very 
rich in cattle, and in the same kinds of 
cattle which are assigned to Abraham 
in V. 16 of the preceding chapter. The 
number of the patriarch's cattle is not 
given ; but in considering the number 
which makes an Arab rich, we may 
form some idea of the amount of his 
possessions. Buckhardt, after remarks 
ing that the property of an Arab oon- 
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3 And he went on his jour- 
neys *from the south even to 
Beth<el, unto the place where his 
tent had been at the beginning, 
between Beth-el and Hai ; 

C Ch. SL 8, 9. 



4 Unto the « place of the altar, 
which be had made there at the 
first: and there Abram 'called 
on the name of the Lord. 

a dull. 7, 8. • Pi. lit. 17. 



asts almost wholly in horses and cam- 
els, though some tribes instead of these 
have extensive flocks of sheep and 
goats, proceeds to say, that * no family 
can exist without one camel at least } 
a man who has but two is acknowl- 
edged poor ; thirty or forty place a man 
*n easy circumstances; and he who 
possesses sixty is rich.' In the richer 
tribes a father of a family is said to be 
poor with less than forty camels ; and 
the usual stock of a family is from one 
to two hundred. Although some fam- 
ilies pride themselves on having only 
camels, there is no tribe wholly desti- 
tute of sheep or goats. On the whole^ 
it seems that the property of these 
Arab sheikhs, whose wealth is rumour- 
ed far and wide in the East, is in most 
cases very moderate when estmiated by 
European standards of value — a re- 
mark useful to be remembered when 
riches in cattle are mentioned indefi- 
nitely in the Old Testament. Admit- 
ting however, that Abraham's wealth 
approximated somewhat nearly to that 
of Job, ch. 1. 3, the statement thus 
given fortunately enables us to see the 
amount of property which constituted 
wealth in the primitive times. On this 
the editor of the Pictorial Bible, to 
whom we are indebted for the principal 
details in this note, remarks, that the 
property assigned to Job in cattle is 
immense, and as we are accustomed to 
estimate such possessions in money, it 
would be interesting to state the value 
in money of the cattle there enumera- 
ted. From all the information we pos- 
sess^ we should say that the average 
value in the same country might now 
be between thirty and forty thousand 



pounds (I e. between 9120,000 and 
•160,000). Allowing a deduction of ona 
third of this amount for the difierenca 
between Job's property and Abraham'% 
it would still leave the latter a rich man, 
even according to our own higher esti- 
mates of wealth. The 'silver and 
goid' which he possessed in addition to 
his cattle, no doubt arose from the 
same source which supplies the con* 
veniences of life to the existing noma- 
dic tribes ; namelyi the sale of animals 
for slaughter, and of butler, cheese^ 
and wool to the townspeople. He 
would naturally accumulate much prop- 
erty in Egypt, the inhabitants of which 
depended chiefly up^n the pastoral 
people who abode in or near their 
country. The Egyptians themselves 
hated pastoral pursuits. See Note on 
Gen. 46. 34. 

3, 4. Went on his journeys, Heb. 
T^yD)ai 'li'i toent according to his rs- 
Tnovings, or breakings-up s i.e. either 
proceeding slowly from place to place^ 
pausing and availing himself of pastu- 
rage in the way ; or, pursuing the same 
roifte and occupying the same stations 
that he had on his journey down to 
Egypt. It is in the latter sense that 
the phrase is rendered by the Septua- 

gint and the Vulgate. IT To Beth-el, 

unto the place 'uhere his tent had been at 
the beginnings &c. That is, before he 
went down to Egypt. From the man- 
ner in which * the place of the altar' is 
mentioned, it would seem that this was 
the mam attraction that drew him to 
the spot. With his heart set, not upon 
his earthly possessions, but upon his 
heavenly inheritance, he measured hia 
steps to the place where he might ' corn- 
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5 T And Lot also, which went 
with Ahram, had flocks, and 
herds, and tents. 

6 And f the land was not able 

rch.M.T. 

|»M God's altar,' and renew those de- 
figfatfol experiences which still dwelt 
upon his memory. It is well known 
with what exqaisite emotions we re- 
tisit, after a long absence, the scenes 
with which wc were familiar in child- 
hood and youth. The eight of the 
well-remembered places and objects 
calls up a thousand interesting asso- 
ciations, and our past existence seems 
for a time to be renewed to us. But to 
the pious heart how much more de- 
lightful and exhilarating is the view of 
scenes where we have experienced stri- 
king instances of providential kind- 
ness, where we have received tokms of 
the divine favour, where we have held 
communion with God, and been re- 
freshed with the manifestations of his 
love. Beth-el was undoubtedly a place 
thus endeared by association to Abra- 
ham, and it is only the heart that is a 
stranger to such feelings, that will find 
any difficulty in accountmg for his 
anxiety to tread again its pleasant pre- 
dncts, and breathe the air that was 
shed around it. To such a worldly 
heart how unmeaning must seem the 
aspirations of the Psalmist, Ps. 84. 1, 
2. ' How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of hosts I My soul longeth, 
yea even fainteth for the courts of the 
Lord : my heart and my flesh crieth 
out for the living God.* But wisdom is 

justified of her children. ^ And 

there Abram called upon the name i(f 
the Lord. That is, re-established pub- 
lic worship, and again acted the part of 
a patriarchal missionary. The words, 
however, may be rendered as in the 
Syriac, ' where Abram had called on 
the name of the Lord^' L e. during bis 
former sojourn in that placa But if he 
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to bear them, that they might 
dwell together: for their sub- 
stance was great, so thiA they 
could not dwell together. 



had done it before, he no donbt did it 
now also. The mo dves which pit»mpt- 
ed him then would prompt hun now, 
to make a constant open profession ef 
his allegiance to the one only Jehovah. 
5. And Lot aleo^ which went inA 
Ahram. That is, who went with hin 
not merely on this expedition to E^jpif 
but who constantly attended him as a 

travelling companion. IT HadJMk$ 

and herds and tenia. The companions 
and kindred of the saints are often en- 
riched with outward blessings for their 
sakes. Lot, it appears, was no loser 
even in a temporal point of view by 
joining Abraham in going forth at tbs 
divine call. By ' tents' here is to be 
understood also the occupants of tents, 
as wife, children, and domestics. Thus 

1 Chron. 4. 41, * And these came in the 
days of Hezekiah king of Judah, and 
smote their tents,' i. e. their tents and 
those who occupied them. 

6. And the land was not able to bear 
them. Heb. ^03 bib did not bear Aem. 
Gr. otwf (xaipei avravs did not eotUttiner 
receive them. The ides of inabiiUy 
conveyed by our translation, though 
not expressed in so many words in tbm 
original, is yet clearly implied. A sim- 
ilar usage obtains elsewbercL Thu* 

2 Chron. 1. 10, * Who shalljudger cobh 
pared with 1 Kings, 3. 9, ' Who is Mm 
to judgeT Mat. 12 26, <It shaU not 
stand,' comp. with Mark, 3. 24, 'It 
cannot stand.' Mat. 17. 21, *Thia 
kind goeth not out,' comp. with Mazk, 
9. 29, * Cannot go out.' The reason of 
the difficulty is stated - in^ the nsxX 

clause. IT JFV their substance warn 

great, so thatj 6lc. Heb. ^e*i^^ re. 
kwhamy their acquisition ; fifora a 100% 
(van rakaah) signifying to get^i^ o^ 
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7 And there was ' a strife be- 
tween the herdmen ot Abram's 
cattle and the herdmen of Lot's 
cattle: ^^ad the Canaanite aod 
the Perizzite dwelled then in the 
land. 

g ch. 96. 90. h ch. 19. 6. 

gvire. Thdr possessions in cattle had 
gradually accumulated to such an ex- 
tent, that the pasturage was not suffi- 
cient for both. The * could not,' how- 
ever, was probably in part of a moral 
luod, arising from the perverse, conten- 
tious, or overreaching disposition of 
their respective herdsmen. 

7. And there tDoa a Hri/Cy &c Ori- 
ginating doubtless in the increasing 
scarcity of herbage for the subsistence 
of theu: flocks, and in their eagerness 
for the possession of the wells or 
fountains of water, which in that rocky 
arid region have a value unknown 
to the inhabitants of a country like 
ouiB. An eager desire for increasing 
a domestic establisbment is very nat- 
ural, but the occorrence here record- 
ed is a striking commentary on the 
evils incident to such a department of 
one's prosperity. The indiscretion, 
raahnesfl, and petulance of servants 
often result in imbroiling heads of house- 
holds in the most unhappy strifes. In 
the present instance, the mischiefs ari- 
ting from this source were enhanced by 
their being witnessed by ill-disposed 
neighbours, who would not fail to be of- 
fended and scandalized by the quarrels 
of these professed followers of the only 
tme religion. It is probably with a 
view to hint at this unfortunate conse- 
quence, that allusion is made to the 
&ct of the Canaanite and the Perizzite 
then dwelling in the land. The writer 
would intimate that notwithsunding 
the check which the vicinity of these hea- 
then tribes ought to have given to the 
spirit of dissension, it still broke forth. 
8^ in ail ages enemies of the church 



8 And Abram said unto Lot, 
i Let there be no strife, I pray 
thee, between me and thee, and 
between my herdquen and thy 
herdmen ; for we be brethren. 

1 1 Cor. a 7 

are ever on the watch to discover, pub- 
lish, and triumph over the feuds and 
jealousies that may arise between iis 
members. This consideration alone 
should quench the unholy flame of di- 
visions among brethren. 

8. Let there be no atrife^ 1 pray thett 
between me and thee, and between my 
herdrnen and thy herdmen. That is^ 
between me and thee, even between 
my herdmen and thy herdmen. Though 
there was doubtless the most entire 
harmony between Abraham and Lot 
personally, yet the language of the pa^ 
triarch, according to Scripture usages 
identifies the principals themselves with 
their respective companies. Abraham 
sagaciously foresaw that these jarring 
discords between his people and those 
of Lot would increase more and more 
in proportion to the enlargement of 
their possessions, and that at last some 
unpleasant misunderstanding might 
take place between him and his neph- 
ew. Acting therefore on the truth of 
the wise man's saying, that ' the begin- 
ning of strife is as the letting out of 
water,' he would, by a timely precau- 
tion, arrest the evil in the outset, and 
preserve the existing peace between 
themselvea by suppressing the quarrel 

between their adherents. IT For we 

be brethren^ Heb. ta'^PI^ D'^©D8^ inen 
brethren. The Hebrews called all kins- 
men * brethren,' but the term here was 
applicable in a still stricter sense, for 
Abraham was uncle to Lot, and also 
his brother-in-law, having married Lot's 
sister. But there was a yet higher 
sense in which they were ' brethren,' 
viz. in their religion. Thef professed 
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9 ^Is not the whole land be- 
fore thee? Separate thyself, I 
pray thee, from me : i if thou wilt 



k cb. 90. 15. ft M. !«. 
19. 14. Jam. t. 17. 



1 Rom. i& 18. Reb. 



the same faith and the same mode of 
worship ; and as disciples of a religion 
breathing love and peace, good will and 
good offices, it could not but be attend- 
ed with the worst consequences were 
they now to fall out with each other, 
and present the sad spectacle of a divi- 
ded brotherhood. Indeed, if one of the 
laws of our adoption into the family of 
God is, that we become in all things 
brethren to each other, and bound to 
•tudy each other's interest, how little 
does that sacred relation effect, if it does 
not avail to extinguish our mutual an- 
imosities 7 When we look around us 
in the world, who would believe that 
the same relationship, and therefore the 
■amepowerful motive for p«ice,\8till ex- 
ists among its inhabitants '? When we 
•ee the quarrels and the coldnesses, the 
faiwsuits and the strifes, between those 
who are not only bound by the com- 
mon tie of Christian fraternity, but by 
the closest bonds of affinity and blood, 
are we not tempted to inquire, can 
these men be indeed * brethren V Can 
they all be trusting to the same hope 
of salvation, and expecting, or even de- 
siring to dwell together in the same 
heaven t Indeed, is it possible to con- 
ceive that with such divisions of heart, ^ 
with such bitterness of feeling, the same 
eternal mansions could contain them 7 
Would not the tranquillity of heaven be 
disturbed if they were admitted there? 
Would heaven be heaven, if it were a 
place where so many diilering brethren, 
under the influence of alienated affec- 
tions, were to be congregated for ever 
together 1 

9. Is not the vAoU land before 0iu ? 
Separate thyael^, &c. It would be dif- 
ficult to point out a finer ezemplifica* 
tioB of the truly noble, dtainteresled, 



take the left hand, then I will 
go to the Tight ; or if thou depart 
to the right hand, then I win go 
to the left. 



and generous spirit which reigns in the 
bosom where the love of God has ta- 
ken up its abode. It was on this try- 
ing occasion that the practical natnn 
of Abraham's religion most strikingly 
developed itself; and that we mty 
place this in its strongest light, let us 
for a moment consider the manner io 
Which a man of the world would hm 
acted upon such an emergency, and 
then mark the instructive . contrast. 
Would not he have argued thusV 
* There can be no question that if tin 
land will not maintain our whole eoa* 
pany, it will at least maintain me and 
all that belong to me. Let not my 
nephew therefore seek to appropriate to 
himself what has been in so peculiar 
a manner promised to me. I have both 
the right to claim the country, and tha 
power to enforce that rigbt, and thoogh 
I would not do any thing that is not 
equitable and lund, it cannot be ei» 
pected that the elder should yield to tiie 
younger, or that I should nndervaka 
the promises or the gifts of God, by 
being so unnecessarily ready to trans- 
fer them to another. If atrife or hostil- 
ity be awakened, the peril be to him 
who awakens it ; I have wherewithal 
to defend myself and to punish my op- 
ponents.* Such would have been un- 
questionably the opinion of nine tenths 
of mankind, and so prevalent is this 
selfish mode of reasoning and acting, 
that we scarcely feel that there wouM 
have been any thing objectionable, had 
this been the language and conduct of 
the patriarch himself. . But how diffif- 
ent was the fact I Abraham's conduct 
throughout was worthy of his exalted 
character. It was (1) eminently con- 
deecending. As the elder of the two^ 
as standing in the superior relatioii of 
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10 And Lot lifted up his eyes^ 
and beheld all " the plain of Jor- 
dan, that it wets well watered 
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an ancle, as being the person peculiar- 
ly called of God, while Lot was only 
a n^hew and an attendant, he might 
have claimed the deference and submis- 
sion due to him, and insisted on the 
right of a first choice. But instead of 
arrogating to himself any authority or 
standing upon his prerogative, he was 
lead 7 to waive his rights and act the 
part of an inferior, so that peace might 
be preserved between them. In so do- 
ing he evinced the spirit, of genuine pie- 
ty, which teaches that condescension 
is the truest honour, and that to be the 
servant of all is to imitate most nearly 
the character of our blessed Lord. 
From hira accordingly the proposal 
came, that since circumstances imperi- 
ously required a separation, they should 
separate in a manner that became their 
holy profession. How many angry 
disputes, and bitter quarrels, and bloody 
ware, might have been prevented, if the 
contending parties, instead of proudly 
requiring the first advances from each 
other, would strive who should before- 
most in making proposal-:, of peace! 
(2.) It was generaua. Common jus- 
tice required that the partition of land 
flfaouid be such as to secure to Abra- 
ham equal advantages with Lot. But 
disregarding this he cheerfully conceded 
to his nephew whatever portion he saw 
fit to take. Though he too had numer- 
oas flocks and herds to be subsisted as 
well as Lot, and though he could not 
but know that there was great differ- 
ence in the quality of the lands on either 
aide of him, the one being far more &r- 
ffle and better watered than the other, 
yet be desired Lot to occupy whichever 
be preferred, and to leave the other to 
What a noble and magnanimoua 



destroyed Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, <" even as the garden of tho 
laORD, like the land of Egypt, M 
thou comest unto p Zoar. 

ch. S. 10. Isai. 51. 8. p. ch. 14. S, 8. ft U. 981 



spirit displayed itself in this profierl 
Would to God that such an indifferenoa 
to carnal interests were more prevalent 
in the world, and especially among pro- 
fessors of rehgion ! This would show 
a becoming deadness to the world. It 
would give evidence that our hearts 
were set on things above and not on 
things below. It would illustrate mora 
strongly than ten thousand words, the 
efficacy of faith, and the excellence of 
true religion. Yet alas !• how little of 
this spirit is there upon earth 1 To give 
up a single point, to yield upon a sin- 
gle question, although you know your- 
self to be in the wrong, is, in the opin- 
ion of the world, rather a mark of pu- 
sillanimity and weakness, than of com- 
mon honesty and candour; while evoi 
among sincere Christians such a con- 
cession is considered as no slight tri- 
umph of principle. But to yield when 
you are confessedly in the right, to give 
up your claim when justice, reasoUi 
equity, and the power to maintain it 
are all on your side, this is so rare aa 
to be rather matter of tradition that 
such things have been, than among the 
every-day occurrences of the Chris- 
tian's life, that such things are. Yet 
how completely was this the princi- 
ple upon which Abraham acted, and 
which the God of Abraham commanda. 
10. And Lot lifted up his et/esy Ac 
However admirable was the conduct 
of Abraham, we observe a striking con- 
trast to it in that of Lot. His conduct 
was censurable (L) as it argued an 
inordinate degree of selfislmess and 
of concern about his temporal intar- 
ests. Having now an opportunity a^ 
forded him of gratifying his covetous 
desires, he seems greedily to have em* 
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braced it Had not adftshiieaa deaden- 
ed the finer feelinge of his naturei he 
would have returned the compUment 
and given to Abraham the first choice. 
Or, if he had . accepted his offer, he 
would at least have endeavoured to 
make an equitable division of the lands, 
•o that each might have a fair portion of 
the more fertile country. But instead 
of this, he casts a wishful eye over the 
well' watered plains of the Jordan, and 
m the spirit of a grasping worldling 
leaves nothing unappropriated. If he 
escapes the charge of adding field to 
field, it is by seizing the whole at once. 
Nothmg'iess than cUl will satisfy hi^ 
inordinate htst of land. How palpa- 
ble the sordid selfishness of such a con- 
duct! How clear the evidence that 
worldly considerations-had obtained the 
ascendancy, and were the governing 
principles of his heart.- His conduct, 
(2.) was culpable because it argued 
too little regard to the interests of his 
soul. He can hardly be supposed to 
have been ignorant of the character of 
the people of Sodom, for they declared 
their sin in the most open and unblush- 
ing manner, as if in defiance of heaven 
and earth ; nor could he but have been 
aware of the tendency of evil commu- 
nications to corrupt good manners. 
But as he seems to have left Abraham 
without regret, so it would appear thai 
he approached Sodom without fear. 
What benefits he was likely to lose, 
what dangers to incur, by the step, 
seem not to have entered his mind.' 
His earthly prosperity was all that en- 
gaged his thoughts; and whether the 
welfare of bis soul was promoted or 
impeded, he did not care. This con- 
duct no one hesitates to condemn, yet 
how many are there that practically 
pursue the same heedless and perilous 
course in their great movements in life'? 
With the single view of bettering their 
worldly condition, they often turn their 
backs upon the means of grace, and 
reckless of consequences plant them- 



selves and their ftnuUea in places where 
sabbaths and sanctuarieaare unknowni 
and where they are constantly exposed 
to the most pernicious influences. Alas, 
at how dear a price are such worldly 
advantages purchased ! Well will it be 
for them, if their goodly plains and 
fields do not finally jrield such a har- 
vest of sorrow as was gathered by 

hapless Lot. IT Beheld aU the plain 

of Jordan, that it vxu weU watered eo- 
try tthere. Hteb. npIDJa nis "^^ (hat 
it was aU a watering ; i. e. abundantly 
watered, or a region that shewed the 
fertilizing efiects which the irrigation of 
the Jordan would naturally produce. 
' This river, being the principal stream 
of Palestine, has acquired a distinction 
much greater than its geographical im- 
portance could have given. It is some- 
times called ' the river* by way of em- 
inence, being in fact almost the only 
stream of the country which continues 
to flow in summer. The river rises 
about an hour end a quarter's journey 
(say three or three miles and a quarter) 
northeast from Banias, the ancient 
Csesarea Philippi, in a plain near a hill 
called Tel-el-kadi. Here there are two 
springs near each other, one smaller 
than the other, whose waters very soon 
unite, forming a rapid river, from twelve 
to fifteen yards across, which rushes 
over a stony bed into the lower plain, 
where it is joined by a river which rises 
to the northeast of Banias. A few 
miles below their junction the now 
considerable river enters the email lake 
ofHoule,orSemechoniti8, (called 'the 
waters of Merom' in the Old Testa- 
ment). This lake receives several other 
mountain-streams, some of which seem 
to have as good claim to be regarded as 
forming the Jordan as that to which 
it is given in the previous statement; 
and it would perhaps be safest to con- 
sider the lake formed by their unioa 
as the real source of the Jordan. Afier 
leaving the lake, the river proceeds 
about twelve miles to the larger laki^ 
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cdled by various names, bat best 
known as the Sea of Galilee; after 
leaving which, it flows about seventy 
miles &rther, until it is finally lost in 
the Dead or Salt sea. it discharges 
mto that sea a turbid, deep, and rapid 
stream, the breadth of which is from 
two to three hundred feet. The whole 
course of the river is about one hun- 
dred miles in a straight line, from north 
to south; but, with its windings, it 
probably does not describe a course of 
less than one hundred and My miles. 
Burckhar^lt says that it now bears dif- 
ferent names in the various divisions of 
its course : Dkan near its source ; Or- 
dan lower down, near the Sea of Gal- 
Klee; and Sherya between that lake 
and the Dead sea. As now understood, 
the valley or 'plain of Jordan,' through 
which the river flows, is applied to that 
part between the lake of Houle and 
the Dead sea ; hut as understood in the 
text, it must have comprehended that 
part of the valley which the Dead sea 
now occupies. From the accounts of 
difierent travellers, it seems to vary in 
breadth from four to ten or twelve 
miles in different parts. It is now in 
most parts a parched desert, but with 
many spots covered with a luxuriant 
growth of wild herbage and grass. Its 
l^el is lower, and the temperature con- 
sequently higher, than in most other 
parts of Syria. The heat is concen- 
trated by the rocky mountains on each 
side, which also prevent the air from 
being cooled by the westerly winds in 
summer. This valley is divided into 
two distinct levels : the upper, or gen- 
eral level of the plain ; and the lower, 
which is about forty feet below it. The 
preceding statement refers to the for- 
mer; the latter varies in breadth from 
a mile to a furlong, and is partially 
covered with trees and luxuriant ver- 
dure, which give it an appearance stri- 
king in contrast with the sandy slopes 
of the higher level. The river flows 
through the middle of this lower val- 
19 



ley, in a bed the banks of which ara 
fourteen or fifteen feet high when the 
river is at the lowest The banks ara 
thickly beset by tamarisks, wiUoW) 
oleander, and other shrubs, which con- 
ceal the stream from view until it is ap* 
preached very nearly. These thickets, 
with tlK^se of the lower plain, once af- 
forded cover to lions and other beasts 
of prey, which, when driven from their 
shelter by the periodical overflow of the 
river, gave much alarm to the inhabi- 
tants of the valley, Jeremiah 49. 19. 
Besides this passage, there are others^ 
Josh. 3. 15; 1 Chron. 12. 15, in which 
an overflow of the Jordan is mention- 
ed, occasioned doubtless by the period- 
ical rains or the melting of the snowa 
on Lebanon. The river seems then to 
hav6 overflowed its inner banks to a 
considerable extent about the com- 
mencement of spring. Modem trav- 
ellers who have visited it at that sea- 
son, have not notk^ such an inunda- 
tion : whence we may infer that the 
stream of the Jordan has diminished, 
or that it has worn itself a deeper chan- 
nel. It has much perplexed inquirers 
to determine what became of the wa- 
ters of the Jordan previously to ths 
formation of the Dead Sea. This dif- 
ficulty seems to have been resolved by 
Burckhardt, who, in his 'Travels in 
Syria and the Holy Land,' considers 
that the valley or plain of the Jordan 
is continued, under the names of El 
Ghor and El Araba^ to the Gulf of 
Akaba; demonstrating that the river 
discharged its waters into the eastern 
gulf of the Red sea, until its course was - 
interrupted by the great event which 
the nineteenth chapter of Genesis re- 
cords.' PicL Bible. IT Like the land 

of Egypt^ as ^umcomest unto Zoar. 
As Zoar was not in Egypt, but at the 
southern extremity of the plain of Jor- 
dan, the latter clause is to be connect- 
ed with the first part of the verse, and 
the clause, 'before the Lord had de- 
stroyed Sodom and Gomorrah/ to be 
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1 1 Thea Lot ehoM him all the 
pkin of Jordan ; and Lot jour- 
neyed east: and they separated 
Ikemaelf es one from the other. 

12 Abram dwelled in the land 
of Canaan, and Lot « dwelled in 

t ch. It. Si. 

read in a parentbaais. Or we may 
adopt the equivalent coDBtnictio& of 
Houbigant who traiiBlatea the verae;— 
* Before the Lord had deatroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrah, it was all, aa thou goeat 
to Zoar, well watered, even aa the gar- 
den of the Lord, and aa the land of 
Egypt' Tbia gives the correct idea. 
Zoar is here ao called by anticipation, 
aa its name at this time was Bela, 
cb. 14. 2, 8, and 19. 22. 

11. Separated themselves the onejrom 
ike other. Heb. ^^rvk b:Pa ID'Nft a man 
from his brother ; a common Hebrew 
idiom for expressing the idea conveyed 
in our translation. Aa nature, affec- 
tion, religion, affliction all conspired to 
unite them, bo doubi the prospect of 
separation was a severe trial to the 
feelings of Abraham. But it was a 
friendly parting; and whatever blank 
was made by it in his happinesa, it was 
apeedily and abundantly compensated 
by renewed manifestations of favour 
from that Almighty Friend * who suck- 
(rth closer than a brother.' 

12. Abram (koelled in the kmd of 
Canaan. In its widest sense the land 
of Canaan included also the plain of 
Jordan, where Lot chose his residence; 
but it seems to have been occasionally 
uaed, in a more limited sense, to desig- 
nate the mountainous country lying 
between the Mediterranean and the 
Jordan, excmsive of the valley through 

which that river runs. IT Pitched his 

tend toward Sodom. That is, con tinued 
to remove his tent from place to place, 
gpsadually approaching towards Sodom, 
though not perhaps with the design of 
actually entering and taking up hia 



the cities of the plain, and ' piteh^ 
ed his tent toward Sodom. 

13 Bnt the men of Sodom 
•wrre wicked and t sinners be* 
fore the Lord, exceedingly. 

r ch. 14. la. ft i>. 1. 8 Pet a. 7, s. a ch. li. 
SB. Esek. If . 4t. sPets.7.& tOuSwiL 



abode in it. From this be would doubt- 
less be deterred by the well known 
abandoned and profligate character of 
ita inhabitanta. We may auppoae that 
he fully intended to keqs at a safe dis- 
tance from that SGOM of abonninatioBi^ 
but having once come within the pail- 
ooa vicinity of thetentaof ain, he is isa- 
perceptibly drawn onward. So treach- 
eroua is fallen nature in ita weakness 
that having once been persuaded to 
tread the borders of forbidden ground, 
we are easily induced to proceed a hUU 
farther, to take one more atep, till at 
length every restraint is broken through 
and we are borne forward into the vor- 
tex of ain. So with Lot. The next 
that we hear of him he has actually 
planted himself in Sodom.* Righteooa 
Lot, a servant of God, seated in the 
very sink of corruption I * Let him that 
standeth take heed lest he fall.' 

13. Wicked and sinners before Ifta 
Lord exceedingly. Heb. ti*^»Dm ^yy\ 
*1«?3 mn^i roicked and sinners to Je- 
hovah exceedingly. Chal. * Unrighte- 
ous with their mammon, and most v3e 
in their bodies before the Lord exceed- 
ingly.' A very emphatic mode of ex- 
pression, implying not only the d&pnr 
ved character common to all mankind 
in their unrenewed state, but the most 
vile, unblushing, abominable, iind aw- 
ful exhibitions of that character. They 
were not only wicked, but desperately 
wicked; they were not only sinners^ 
but high-handed and heaven-daring 
sinners. Their city was polluted to its 
centre, and the iniquities which abound- 
ed in it were even now calling aloud fiir 
the vengeance of heaven. IthadfiUeda|) 
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14 If And tae Lord said unto 
Abram, after that Lot " was sep- 
arated Irom him, Lift up now 
thine eyes, and look from the 
place where thou art, 'north- 
ward, and southward, and east- 
ward, and westward ; 

15 For all the land which thou 



a vex. IL w ch. 98. 14. 



the measure of its crimes and was al- 
ready ripe for destniction. How Lot 
Was affected by the manners of the 
abandoned society in which he finally 
took up his abode, we learn from the 
words of the apostle, 2 Pet. 2. 8, * For 
that righteous man dwelling among 
them, in seeing and hearing, vexed his 
righteous soul from day to day with 
their unlawful deeds'— a passage on 
which Bp. Hall shrewdly remarks, 'He 
▼exed his own soul, for who bade him 
stay there r 

14. And the Lord said unto Abranit 
Ac. Leaving Lot for the present, not 
to enjoy, but to endure as best he may, 
the society of the wretched Sodom- 
ites, our attention is again turned to 
the venerable pauiarch, who was not 
80 easily ensnared by the sight of his 
eyes. We have already noticed his gen- 
wous proposal to Lot. We have seen 
him willing for the sake of preserving 
peaoe^ to waive his right and forego his 
temporal advantage. Here we are 
taught how richly his disinterestedness 
was rewarded ; and in his example we 
cannot fail to read the certainty, that a 
similar self-sacrificing conduct will al- 
ways redound to the ultimate gain of 
him who practises it. Upon his with- 
drawment from Lot, the Lord again 
meets him in mercy and renews to him 
his gracious covenant promise. He 
bids him lift up his eyes and look around 
the whole horizon, surveying the land 
(m the north and the south, on the ea9t 
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' 8ee<t, 'to thee will I give it, 

I and y to thy seed for ever. 

I 16 And ' I will make thy seed 

, as the dust of the earth : so that 

if a man can number the dust of 

the earth, then shall thy seed also 

be numbered. 

z ch. IS. 7. ft 15. la ft 17. 8. * St. 7. ft sa 4. 

Num. 34. 13. Deut 34. 4. Acta 7. 6. y 9 Chroii. 
90.7. Ps. 37. 82, 39. ft 113. 2. Z ch. 16. 6. ftai.<«- 
17. ft as. 4. ft 38. 14. ft 3bL 13. Ex. 83. 13. Num. 
83. 10. Deut 1. 10. 1 Kings 4. 90. 1 Chron. 37. 
88. Is. 48. 19. Jer. 38. 33. Rom. 4. 16, 17, U 

Heb. 11. 18. 



and the west, and then confirms to him 
and his posterity the gift of the whole 
as far as the eye could reach. How stri- 
king an instance this of the considerate 
kindness, of the recompensing mercy, 
of Him with whom we have to do ! At 
the moment when Abraham had been 
making the greatest sacrifices for peace, 
and demonstrating how loosely he sat by 
the richest earthly abundance, compar- 
ed with the desire of securing the divina 
favour, the Most High visits him with 
a fresh manifestation of his favour, and 
comforts him with renewed assurances 
of his future inheritance. 'Thus he 
who sought this world lost it ; and ha 
who was willing to give up any thing 
for the honour of God and religion, 
found it.' ruUtr, 

15. To tkee will I give it, and to thjt 
seed for cter. By comparing Acts, 7. 
5, it would appear that this promise was 
not fulfilled to Abraham personally ; a 
more correct rendering, therefore, may 
be, * To thee will I give it, even to thy 
seed.' By the Heb. and Gr. usage in 
the Scriptures, the particle *and' is very 
often synonymous with 'even,' and 
should be so rendered. As for example, 
1 Chron. 21. 1^ • The Lord's sword, 
and the pestilence;' i. e. even the pes- 
tilence. Num. 31. 6, *The holy instru- 
ments, and the trumpets;' i. e. even the 
trumpets. Epb. 4. U, *And some pa»- 
tors and teachers ;' I e. even teachert. 
Mau 21. 5, * Behold, thy king cometh 
unto thee^ meek, and sitting upon aa 
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" 17 Arise, walk through the land 
in the leug h of it and in the 
breadth of it ; for I will give ii 
unto thee. 

18 Then Abram removed hU 



•88 and a colt the foal of an azs ;' i. e. 
even a colt, dtc. Thus probably, Rev. 
19. 19, *And I Baw the beast, and the 
kings of the earth ;' i. e. even the kings 
of the earth ; intimating that the sym- 
bolical * beast' is but another name for 
the aggregate body of despotic rulers, 
within the limits of the apocalyptic 

'earth.* K Forever. Heb tibi:P 15 

unio eternity ; a period of vety long, but 
indefinite duration. Subsequent facts 
in the history of the chosen people 
show that this promise was to be 
understood conditionally, as they might 
by transgression forfeit the possession 
of this covenanted region, as was actu- 
ally the case. Lev. 26. 33. Is. 63. 18. 
I^ however, the Jews are to be hereaf- 
ter restored to the land of their fathers, 
as many interpret the prophecies re- 
specting them, these words will receive 
a still more exact accomplishment than 
they hu'e hitherto done. Even now, 
it is common to speak of the Jews ob- 
taining possession of their awn land, 
as though their title had never been 
extinguished. See Mote on ch. 17. 18. 

17. ilrwe, walk through the landj &>c. 
Heb. 'lintin make thyself to walky 
traverse the land to and fro. The form 
of the original conveys* the idea of what 
Ewald terms ' zealous spontaneity,' and 
has an emphasis which cannot well be 
transferred into English. It was a 
command or permission to Abraham, 
not as a lonely individual, but with all 
bis establishment to travel over and 
sojourn in any portion of the country 
that he pleased} and that too as a pledge 
of its finally becoming the perpetual 
inheritance of his seed. 

18. TTun Abram removed his tent. 
Heb. ^nvt'^l and pitched tent. The I 



tent, and came and * dwelt in the 
plain of Mamre. ^ which i« in 
Hebron, and built there an alrai 
unto the Lord. 

a ch. 14. IS. b ch. 36. S7. * 37. 14. 



word in the original is not the same 
with that usually rendered remove 
(2PD3) in reference to tents, but the 
same as that used v. 12, of Lot's fixing 
his habitation towards Sodom, and 
probably kindred to the term occurring 
Is. 13. 20, 'Neither shall the Arabian 
pitch tent (^H'^ yahel) there.' It is a 
general expression, implying that Abra- 
ham, still following his nomadic mode 
of life, and in virtue of the pernoissioa 
above mentioned, selected a station, 
now here and now there, where he 
spread bis tent and abode for a time, 
and so continued journeying at inter- 
vals, till at length he came and pitchea 
his tent more permanently in the plain 

of Mamre» IT And came and dteeli 

in the plain of Mamre, It is probable 
that a somewhat extended period of 
time, perhaps the lapse of one or two 
or more years, is embraced in the first 
two clauses of this verse. It seems to 
be implied that after making the cir- 
cuit of the country, agreeably to the 
divine monition above mentioned, he 
finally selected a location in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hebron, which is not more 
than eighteen hours' journey from the 
site of Beth-el, his former station. The 
remark made in the note on ch. 12. 6^ 
on the original of the word plain {*^l!t 
alon) is applicable here also, as the 
Hebrew term is the same. It un- 
doubtedly denotes a trecy or grove, or 
plantation of trees of some kind, but 
whether of oaks or terebinths cannot 
be determined. Mamre is the name of 
the person described ch. 14. 13) as an 
Amorite, one of three brothers who 
were friends of Abraham and conleder- 
atea wuh him in the expedition against 
the four kings, and the plain was piob* 
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d>ly BO called from him m its fine 
owner or occupant.— IT Whith is tA 
Bebnm. That is, by or near Hebron } 
in the region in which Hebron is situa- 
ted. This place did not obtain the 
name of Hebron till it came into the 
possession of Caleb, several years after 
the death of Moses. Josh. 15. 14. Its 
former name was Kirjath-arba. It is 
to be presumed, therefore, that the 
name in the present passage was in- 
serted by Ezra or some other person 
>vho revised the sacred canon in after 
ages. For an account of Hebron, see 

Note on Gen. 23. 2. If And'built 

(here an altar unto the Lord, See 
Note on Gen. 12. 7. 

Remarks.— (1.) We learn from the 
inddents here recorded the disadvan- 
tages, if not the dangers, of wealth. 
Wealth is almost urtiversally consider- 
ed as a source of happiness, and in that 
view is most eagerly sought. That it 
may conduce to our happiness in some 
respects, especially when improved for 
the relief of our fellow-creaturee, we ad- 
tnit ; but it is much oftener a source of 
trouble and vexation than of satisfac- 
tion and comfort. * If goods increase,* 
says Solomon, * they are increased that 
eat them.' A multitude of servants 
augments our care. Their disagree- 
ments among themselves, or disputes 
with the servants of others, frequently 
become an occasion of disquiet to our- 
selves. The envy also and jealousy 
that are excited in the breasts of others, 
operate yet farther to the disturbance of 
our own peace. In how many families 
have contentions arisen from this 
source! How many who have spent 
years together in love and harmony, 
have been distracted by fends and an- 
imosities as soon as ever a large estate 
came to be divided between them ! 
Even piety itself cannot always prevent 
the discord that arises from this source. 
Abraham and Lot had lived together 
in perfect amity, while their circum^ 
tt&Qces were such as to preclude any 
19» 



jarring of interests ; but when their op- 
ulence increased, occasions of jealouay 
arose; their servants qaarrelled, and 
the masters could no longer remain to- 
gether. 'They that will be rich fall 
into temptation and a snare.* Through 
covetousness thousands *have erred 
irom the faith, and pierced themselvea 
through with many sorrows.' 

(2.) The children of Abraham should 
cultivate pence, especially by cutting 
off the occasions of strife. * The begin- 
ning of strife is as when one lettelh ont 
water;' the breach however small at 
first, being quickly widened by the 
stream that rushes through it, wiH 
speedily. defy all the efforts of man to 
prevent an inundation. Let us there- 
fore learn the important lesson to 
leave off contention before it be med- 
dled with.* When it is once begun, no 
man can tell tchen or how it shall ter- 
minate. 

(3.) External advantages of place or 
situation are no sure criterion of the 
favour of God. The sinners of Sodom 
dwelt in a fertile and delightful region ; 
Abraham and his family among the 
mountains. But this paradise was 
turned into the likeness of hell by tHe 
sinners that dWeJt there. How much 
happier waft Abraham and his pioua 
household in the mountains ! 

(4.) Let US often turn our thoughts 
to the promised blessings of Heaven in 
order to strengthen our faith and hope. 
Let us dwell much upon the prospect 
of our glorious inheritance. Let us 
survey the heavenly Canaan * in the 
length of it, and the breadth of it.' 
Such a believing anticipation will cheer 
and refresh us when th^se whom we 
have loved and cherished here, and in 
whose society we have delighted, are 
separated from us by distance or death. 
In the darkest hour of this world's Vi- 
cissitndes, let us listen to the soothing 
voice of the Spirit saying to us as he 
did of old to Abraham, ' Lift up now 
thine eyes, and look from the plaoi 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
ND it came to pass, in the 
^ days of Amraphei xing *of 



a cb. 10. 10. ft 11. a. 



when tlioa art ;' cease to dwell upon 
your present privations, disquietudes, 
and losses; sorrow not as men without 
hope ; * look fram the place' where sin 
has tainted every comfort and blighted 
every prospect, and let the eye of faith 
cast its glances of hope and joy to the 
inheritance prepared for us. *For all 
the land which thou seest to thee will 
I give it' 

CHAPTER XIV. 
The next important incident detailed 
in the life of Abraham, differs remark- 
ably from all that have preceded it. 
The patriarch was pre-eminently a man 
of peace, who, as we have seen, was 
wiUing to sacrifice every worldly advan- 
tage rather than interrupt that harmo- 
ny which he knew to be so essential 
to the honour of his religious profession, 
and so entirely in accordance with the 
will of God. Ou the present occasion, 
however, we find him assuming the 
character of the warrior, placing him- 
self at the head of a numerous body of 
his servants, and waging a short but 
successful conflict with the confederate 
princes who had invaded Canaan from 
the East. Much as the pious heart 
must dislike the very name of irar, and 
utterly unchristian and unjustifiable as 
it will consider every species of offen- 
Hte warfare, yet we cannot withhold our 
approbation from this truly heroic and 
disinterested action of the patriarch. To 
succour the weak, to relieve the distres- 
sed, to liberate the captive, were his 
only motives, and the comfort of an 
approving conscience his only reward ; 
for we find that after having been fa- 
voured with the most signal success 
instead of turning the fruits of his vic- 
tory to his own advantage, all the use 



Shinar, Arioch king of EUasar, 
Chedorlaomer king of *> Elam, 
and Tidal king of nations; 



b Is. 11. 11. 



he made of it was to restore whatever 
had been taken to its rightful owners. 
. 1. And it came to petss in the dayft 
qf Amraphelf king qf Shinar. Gr. *» 
rji 0affi\sif in tht reign or reigning- 
time. From the extreme antiquity 
of the event here recorded, and the 
little light which is elsewhere thrown, 
either by sacred or profane history, up- 
on the persons snd places designated, 
great obscurity necessarily attaches to 
several parts of the narrativl It is 
clear that Chedorlaomer was the chief 
personage concerned in this expedition, 
but whether he or Amraphei was at 
this time the supreme potentate of the 
East, or in other words, whether Per- 
sia (Elam) or Assyris (Shinar) had the 
ascendancy, is very difficult to be de- 
termined. As it is a matter of mere 
historical interest, but slightly afiecting 
the practical lessons which we are more 
anxious to deduce from the record, we 
shall glance but briefly at this view of 
the subject.— As the countries about 
the Euphrates and Tigris were that 
part of the world where the sons of 
Noah began to settle after leaving the 
ark, it was there that population and 
power would first naturally accumulate^ 
and lead to the establishment of des- 
potic governments. The families and 
tribes emigrating from these regions 
would be considered in the light of col- 
onies, which ought to be subject to the 
parent state. Such it appears proba- 
ble were the ideas of the four Eastern 
kings here mentioned, and we may sup- 
pose that it was virith a view of enfor- 
cing this subjection, which after having 
been twelve years acknowledged, was 
at length thrown ofif, that the presest 
invasion was planned. In what rela- 
tlon the four kings had previously stood 
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2 That these made war with 
Bera king of Sodom, and with 
Birsha king of Gomorrah, Shi nab 



to each other, is uncertain; but they 
now combined as allies, and marched 
with their forces, which we have no 
reason to think were very large, to the 
Jand of Canaan. Indeed, it is very im- 
portant to bear in mind that the term 
^ king,' in this and other early applica- 
tions, is far from carrying with it the 
import which our modern ideas of roy- 
alty are apt to connect with tiie title. 
The kings of those primitive times were 
mere petty chieftaina, answering to the 
Anb aheikhs of latter days, ruling over 
a single town and the surrounding dis- 
trict, or acting as the heads of tribes 
more or less numerous, and totally un- 
like the potent sovereigns of modern 
times. This will be evident from the fact 
that each of the little cities of the plain, 
which ky within a few miles of each 
other, is said to have had its distinct 
king, all of whom united on this occa- 
sion in opposing their common inva- 
ders.— The whole narrative is to be con- 
ndered as entirely subordinate to the 
history of Abraham, and introduced 
here mainly for the purpose of illustra- 
ting a new .and interesting feature of 
his character, and of displaying new 
Aspects of that kind Providence which 
watches with such constant vigilance 

over the welfare of his servants. If 

Tidal king qf natUms, Heb. *^b^ 
fe^'ia. The Heb. ^'^13 g-oyim is usu- 
ally rendered Gentiles^ and though the 
ttsjority of commentators are of opin- 
ion that Tidal's dominions lay in Upper 
Galilee, which was in aftertimes called 
' Oalilee of the Gentiles,' (or Galilee of 
the nations), Is. 9. 1. Mat. 4. 15, yet 
We think it more probable that the title 
denotes the head of a mixed multitude 
of people, who had flocked together to 
^ standard from different regions and 



mB 



king of • Admah, and Shemeber 
king of Zehoiim, and the king of 
Beia, which is ^ Zoar. 



« Deut. ». 9B. d eh. it. S 



different tribes, and put themselves un- 
der the conduct of one who would grat- 
ify their love of adventure or hope of 
spoil. 

2. That these made toart Ac This 
is the first war expressly recorded m 
the annals of the human race, and it is 
evident that it sprung from the same 
causes that have given rise to the thou- 
sands of wars, which, from that day to 
this, have wasted the femily of man 
and drenched the earth in blood—vain- 
glorious pride and grasping ambition. 
Nor can we hope for a cessation of the 
barbarous practice till the general prev- 
alence of Christianity, in the power of 
of its peaceful spirit, shall have extin- 
guished the flames of these unhallowed 
passions, and taught men to regard 
each other as brethren, who canTiat^ if 
they conceived aright of their mutual 
interests, have any conflicting objects 
that should drive them to deeds of vio- 
lence. 'This earliest account of an 
act of warfare is very remarkable, and 
its difficulties will be best elucidated by 
a reference to existing practices among 
the Arab tribes. It is indeed by no 
means unlikely, that although we hava 
supposed the invading kings such mon- 
archs as the kings of the plain are as- 
certained to have been, they were in 
fact nomade chie£i or sheikhs, inhabit- 
ing the country between Canaan and 
the Euphrates, and some of them per- 
haps beyond that river. The expedi- 
tion has the whole appearauce of an 
Arab incursion. Their apparently rap- 
id sweep, hke a whirlwind, over the 
countries indicated— tliejr return with 
captives and spoil— and the ultimate 
nighi-surprisc and easy overthrow by 
Abraham and his friends— are all dr* 
cumstances strikingly analogooa to 
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3 All these were joined togeth- 
er in the Tale of Siddiin, * which 
18 the salt sea. 

4 Twelve yeais ' they served 
Chedorlaomer, an.f in the thir- 
teenth year they rfc belied. 



• rtOL & 17. 
19). M. fclLt. 



MiOk M. is. JMb. tw M. Pi. 



Arab nssfea on both sides. That their 
Ibroe wss not nameious is evident from 
the drcamstanoe that the petty kings 
of the plain ventured to give them bat- 
tle on their return flushed with ssceess, 
and from the small body by which 
diey were defeated. There are few 
ahdkhs of the present time who can 
bring more than 300 horsemen into 
action ; and if we suppose each of the 
four 'kings' brought such a number of 
men, lightly armed, and unencumbered 
with baggage, we have probably the 
highest estimate that can be allowed in 
the presen t instance. They were prob- 
ably mounted on camels, and few 
things are more common in oar own 
day than to hear of Arabs or Turco- 
mans, in even much smaller numbers, 
traversing extensive deserts, scouring 
the country beyond, sacking villages, 
menacing iCnd entering large towns in 
the night, all with astonishing rapidity, 
and return laden with captives and 
spoil. The affair has the appearance 
altogether of a Turcoman tJu^tpom on 
a large scale.' PieL Bible, The five 
cities here mentioned .8<ood near to- 
gether on the plain of Jordan, consti- 
tuting what is frequently termed the 
PerUapoliSi or Jive- fM «/y, and^ ex- 
cept Zoar^ were all afterwards destroy- 
ed by fire from ^heaven. Sodom and 
Gomorrah are always so mentioned as 
to appear the prindpai of the five, and 
Bela was probably the least important 
Had they heard the voice of the firat 
rod, and humbled themselves in repen- 
tance, they might have escaped the 
alroAbaof theaeoond; but as it was, as 



5 And in the fourteenth year 
came ChedorlaQnier,and tlie kings 
that were with him, and smote 
s the Repbaims ^ in Ashteroth 
Karnaim, and < the Zuzims in 
Ham, k and the Emims in Sbaveh 
Kiriathaim, 

K cb. IS. 90. Deut 3. 11. h Joeh. U. 4. 4fc ISl 
13. i Deut s. 90. k Dcut s. to. 11. 

often happens, a lesser judgment was 
made the precursor of a greater. 

3. All these were joined together tit 
the vaU of Siddim. That is, these last 
named kings, ruling the cities of the 
plain, having entered into a league ot 
confederacy, for the defi^ce of their 
territory, assembled their forces in the 
place mentioned. The original phrase 
for * joining battle* V. 8, is difierent. It 
would seem from this text that the part 
of the valley of Jordan occupied by 
tliese cities and their territories, and 
which now forms the bed of the Dead 
Sea, was then called * The vale of Sid- 
dim.' For observations on the over- 
throw of these cities and on the Dead 
Sea, see Notes on ch. 19. 24, 25* 

4. Twelve years they served Ched^t' 
laomer. It would seem, therefore, oa 
the whole, that the ascendancy of ths 
kingdom of Babylon, founded hy ths 
sons of Ham under Nimrod, had at 
this time ceased or declined, and that 
Persia, settled by the descendants ol 
Shem, had become the dominant na- 
tion of the Eastern world. In this feet 
we see the incipient accomplisbment of 
the prediction, that Canaan shouM bs 

the servant of Shem. H In the tttr- 

teenth year they rebelled. That ia^ re- 
fused to pay tribute, the usual sign of 
subjection. Thus it is said of Hess* 
kiah, 2 Kings, 18. 7, < And he rebeOtd 
against the king of Assyria, and «er««f 
him not,' i. e. withheld ths tiibuts 
which had formerly been exacted of th» 
kings of Judsh. 

6. SmoU the BepluUms^Zmsims^ 
BvMOM. These would seen to haw 
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6 lAnd the Horites in their 
mount Seir, unto El-paran, which 
is by the wilderness. 

7 Aod they returned, and came 
to En-mishpat, which is Kadesh, 
and smote all the country of the 
Amalekites, and also the Amor- 
ites, that dwelt '"in Hazezon- 
tamar. 

8 And there went out the king 
of Sodom, and the king of Go- 
morrah, and the king of Admah, 
and the king of Zeboiim, and the 

1 neat. 2. 19, as. m S Cbron. 90. 9. 



been people of extraordinary stature 
inhabiting the country east of the Jor- 
dan and Dead sea. The country of 
tbeRephaims is identified with that of 
Bashan, the last king of which, Og, so 
famous for his stature, was dispos- 
sessed by the Israelites, when the city 
of Ashteroth was given to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, whose allotment 
was east of Jordan. The Zuzims and 
Emims had been previously dispossess- 
ed of their territory by the children of 
Moab and Ammon, the sons of Lot 
The invading chiefs appear to have 
oTemin the eastern bank of the Jor- 
dan, from near its source, to the desert 
lOQth of Canaan, through which they 
proceeded westward toward the Med- 
iterranean ; and, after having made a 
near approach to that sea, returned, 
>nd on their re-ascent through the vale 
of the Jordan, gave battle to the kings 
of the plain. This account of their 
track will be readily understood by ref- 
erence to any map in which the sit- 

ntions of the early nations of this 

region are given. ^IF Shaveh Ktria- 

thnm. Or, 'the phiins or 4at8 of 
Eriaihaim.* 

6. And the HariUa in their nunmt 
^*". The name imports dwdUrs in 
cava, TroglodUeg, For an account of 
mount Seir and the land of Edom, see i 
note on ch. 36. 9. ' 



king of Bela, (the same tr Zoar) ; 
and they joined battle with them 
in the vale of Siddim ; 

9 With Chedorlaomer the kinff 
of Elam, and with Tidal king (3* 
nations, and Amraphel king of 
Shinar, and Arioch king of El- 
lasar ; four kings with five. 

10 And the vale of Siddim 
was full of " slime-pits ; and the 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrah 
fled, and fell there : and they that 
remained fled * to the mountain. 

n eh. 11. a, ch. If. 17, ao. 



7. And they returned^ and came to 
En-miehpaL That is, turned about, 
af^er smiting the people above men- 
tioned, and taking a northerly direc- 
tion entered the valley of the JordaUi 
and attacked the inhabitants of the 
plain. Kn-mishpat, i e. fountain of 
judgment, is so called by anticipation. 
This name was conferred in conse- 
quence of the circumstance recorded 
Num. 20. 10, where God ga^fe judg- 
ment or eentenee against Moses and 
Aaron for their offence thus committed. 

IT All the country qf the Arnold' 

kitee. Heb. "^pbJayn mO b^ aUths 
Jield qf the AmalekUe. This also by 
anticipation; as Amalek was not yet 
bom. Gen. 36. 10, U. Understand it 
of the country aJUrwarda occupied by 
the Amalekites. The sacred writer 
speaks of places by the names most 
familiar in his own times. 

10. And the vale qf Siddim wu /uU 
of alime-TpUe. Heb. nttn D'^K^ tTitCL 
WMpiiet jrits, qfeVvme; an idiom com- 
mon to the Hebrew when it would con- 
vey the idea of a great number. So 
'heaps, heaps,' Ex. a U. 'Ranks, 
ranks (Gr.),' Mark, 5.40. It denotes 
either places where asphaltum or bit- 
umen oozed out of the ground, ob- 
structing the flight of the discomfited 
host ; or places which had been exca- 
vated in digging bimmen to be employ- 
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11 And they took Pall the 
goods of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and all their victuals, and went 
tlieir wajT. 



p Ter. II, «. 



ed perhaps in the construcdon of their 
houses ; a material which, from being 
strongly impregnated with sulphureous 
matter, would render their city a more 
easy prey to the devouring element. 

See note on ch. 19. 24, 25. IT rdl 

there. That is, fell in the sense of 
being completely routed, and for the 
most part slain, though these kings 
and others, it appears from v. 13, 17, 

21, survived. IT And they that re- 

vurined JUd to the moumiain. Heb. 
0*n»tD2n '^« sintwora* * Mountain' 
is here to be understood as a collective 
singular for mountains or mountain- 
ous regions in the vicinity. *lt is still 
s common practice in the East for the 
inhabitants of towns and villages to 
hasten for safety to the mountains in 
tunes of alarm and danger, or st least 
to send their valuable property away. 
The moveables of the Asiatics, in 
camps, villages, and towns, are aston- 
ishingly few compared with those 
which the refinements of European 
life render necessary. A few carpets, 
ketdes, and dishes of tinned copper, 
compose the bulk of their property, 
which can speedily be packed up, and 
sent away on the badts of camels or 
mules, with the women and children 
mounted on the baggsge. In this way 
a large village or town is in a few 
hours completely gutted, and the inhab- 
itants, with every stick and rag be- 
longing to them, can place themselves 
in safety in the mountains. The writer 
of this note- travelled in Koordistan in 
1829, following, m one part of the 
joomey, the course which had recently 
been taken by the Persian troops in 
their march from Tabreex to Suhma- 
nieh. He eatne to one large village 
which had been partially burnt by the 



12 And they took Lot, Abram's 
4 brother's son, 'who dwelt in 
Sodom, and his goods, and de- 
parted. 

q ch. 13. S. r ch. 13. u. 



Persians, who had also maltreated the 
inhabitants, who had afterwards fled 
to the mountains. The news of this 
transaction having been carried over- 
night to the next large village, about 
twenty miles distant, the Persians, on 
their arrival there the next day, found 
it completely deserted by the inhabi- 
tants, who had, in the short interval, 
removed with all their live stock and 
goods to the mountains. He found it 
m this condition a fortnight later; the 
inhabitants being afraid to come back 
till the soldiers should have returned 
from their expedition. Burckhardt, in 
his ' Notes on the Bedouins and Waha- 
bys,' p. 337, mentions that, when the 
Wahabys menaced Damascus in 1810, 
the inhabitants sent off all their valu- 
able property to the mountains of I^^ 
anon.' /Hd. BibU, 

11. Took aU the goods. Or, all die 
substance. The word is singular in the 
original, implying collectively all their 
moveable property. The Greek ren- 
ders it ^raewhat strangely nrr tnw 
iraaav oU tiuir hone^forco; a kind of 
property which they were very unlike- 
ly to possess. ^ir And all their vie- 

htala. *< Fulness of bread,' was part of 
their sin, Ezek. 16. 49 ; and now ' clean- 
ness of teeth' is made a piece of their 
punishment, in God's just judgment.' 
TrapjK 

12. And Otey t^Mde Lot^ &0. A lit- 
ersl rendering of this verse, aooording 
to the order of the words in the origi- 
nal, is as follows ;— * And they took Lo^ 
and his goods, Abram's brother's son^ 
and departed: and h^ was dwelling in 
Sodom.' * He that walketh with wise 
men shsU be wise, but the companion 
of fools shall be destroyed.' Prov. 
13. 20. The passage is so oonstnieted 
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13 IT And there cmae one that 
had escaped, and told AlNram the 
Hebrew; for 'he dwelt io the 
plain of Mamre the Amorite, 



u to give a sort of raelancholy em- 
phasis to the feet of Lot's dwelling ni 
Sodom, which is entirely lost sight of 
in our translation. The cnihappy man 
DOW begins to reap the hitler oonse- 
qoences of taking up his abode in the 
midst of the habitations of wickedness. 
'That wealth, which was the cause of 
liifl former quarrels^ is made a prey to 
merciless heathens j that place, which 
his eye covetously chose, betrays his 
life and goods. How many Chris- 
tians, whilst they have looked at gain, 
have lost themselves!' Bp, Hall. 

13. And told Abram the Hebrew. 
Heb. 'in33?n D-ta«i IJ^il- Gr. «»•»- 
)«(>iy A0paii rcS irspanj told Abram ffie 
pQismger. Thia is the first instance 
of the occurrence of the word 'He- 
brew.' It may perhaps be applied to 
Abraham here for distinction' sake, to 
intimate that however closely connect- 
ed for a time by league or friendship 
with hiH Amoritisli neighbours, Mamre 
and his brethren, he was still mindful 
of his extraction and his destiny, and 
had not snfiered htma^f to become a 
naturalized Canaanite. As to the ori- 
gin of the term, opinions are much di- 
vided. Modern interpreters, particular- 
ly of the German school, incline for 
the most part to have recourse to the 
etymology of the word, and as "^a:? 
(Aer has the import of transUion or 
passage, contend that the term was 
first applied to or taken by Abraham, 
as an epithet to distmguish him as one 
that had come /rom beyond the Euphra- 
tes. Accoirding to this hypothesis 
'Abram the Hebrew* is equivalent to 
•Abram the Transftuvian, or Trans- 
cuphratcan.' In this they are plainly 
countenanced by the rendering of the 



brother of Bacbol, «nd bi^thor of 
Aner: «and these were cen fe A 
erate with Abram. 



Septuagint, which is adopted by sewral 
of the early Greek fathers, principatty 
no doubt on the aathority of that vet* 
sioB. The advocates of this opinion 
object to the derivation of the name 
from Eber or ife6er, the great grand- 
son of Sfaem, and oae of the anceatora 
of Abraham, on the ground, that tha 
Scriptures do not represent him aa an 
historical personage of any special no- 
toriety, and that no reason can be as- 
signed why his name should now be 
first used as an appellative of Abraham, 
seeing that five generations had inter- 
vened between him and Eber, during 
which we have no evidence that it was 
employed as a patronymic at all. But 
to this it may be answered, that no 
other descendant of his sustained the 
same relation as did Abraham to the 
great promise made to Shem, ch. 9. 
26, 27, on which we would refer to the 
considerations adduced in our note on 
that passage. But apart from this, 
the philological reasons appear to us sufr 
ficient to warrant this view of the ori- 
gin of the name. For (1) had the origi- 
nal '^*^!3]9 ibri been intended to convey 
the import of pa99er-over which the 
Sept. assigns to it, grammatical pro- 
priety would have required the parti- 
cipial form "^315 o6cr, which has that 
distinct meaning. (2.) The analogy of 
proper names ending in yod (*i) deci- 
dedly confirms this mode of understand- 
ing it. Most of the patronymic and 
gentile nouns in the language are form- 
ed in the same way. Thus ^^Ikfli 
Moabite {rom afi^^a Moab; ^:-r Dan- 
Ue from y[ Dan ; '^abs Calebite from 
nbs CaUbi ^i)» ElonUe from 'pn 
RUm : and so in a multitude of sim- 
ilar cases. Why not suppose then 
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14 And when Abram heard 
that " his brother was taken cap- 
tiye, he armed his trained ser- 



that i^ay EheriU (Hebrew) comes 
from 133^ Rbtr. Such names are al- 
most invariably derived either as above 
from a person, some ancestor of dis- 
tinction, or from a places country, or 
city, which imparts its denomination 
to an individual, as ^^S7a JMUzrt, an 
Egyptian^ ^'yp Arbi^ an Arabian; 
'^Sli'^D ShiUmit a SkiUmite. But as 
the name *^~i27 ibri has no local refer- 
ence which can account for its use in 
this connection, we seem to be forced 
to resolve it into a patronymic term, 
and if so, to what origin can it be 
traced with more probability than to 
•^a:? Eher 7 (3,) The passage Nvm. 
7A, 24, goes strikingly to corroborate 
the present interpretation; * And ships 
shall come from the coast of Chittim, 
and shall afflict Ashur, and shall afflict 
Eber.' Here as by 'Ashur* is meant 
the sons of Ashur, or Assyrians, so by 
' Eber* are meant the sons of Eber, or 
Hebrews; and accordingly, while the 
Sept. in the former text renders ^^1'$ 
by ntparns pasaengert it here renders 
^9 by E/9fMi(o«(, Htbrewa. For these 
reasons we feel little hesitation in tra- 
cing the epithet to Heber. IT For he 

dweltf Ac. Heb. pO Hlill and he 
was tahemading. There is no suffi- 
cient ground for rendering the particle 
*\and by the illative 'for.' It would 
appear 'from our mode of rendering as 
if the latter clause of the verse were 
intended to assign a reaaon for the fact 
mentioned in the former. But for this 
there is no foundation in the original. 

T Theae were confederate with 

Abram. Heb. n-«*)i ^i^a Baali be- 
riUi; L e. lords or masters qf cove- 
nant; an idiom of frequent occurrence I 



vanta^ ^ bom in his own hoase. 
three hundred and eighteen, anu 
pursued them ' unto Dan. 



w ch. 15. 8. * 17. 19, S/. 
S4. 1. Judg. 18. S». 



Ecclesa.?. xDeat 



in Heb. in which 'Baal,' tord, has for 
the most part .the signification of 'pos- 
sessor, proprietor,' expressing often to 
the foUowiog noun the relation of ad- 
dictednesSf or fiabiiual usage ; as Geo. 
37. 19. 'Dreamer;' Heb. 'lord of 
dreams;' I e. addicted to dreaming; 
Gen. 49. 23. 'Archers;' Heb. 'lords 
of arrows;' i. e. inured to the use of 
arrows, 2 Kings 1.8. 'Hairy man;' 
Heb. ' lord of hair ;' i. e. possessor of 
hair; Prov. 22. 24. 'Angry man;* 
Heb. 'lord of anger;' i. e. one habit- 
ually given to the indulgence of anger. 
So 'lords of covenant' implies those 
who were allies of long standing and 
peculiar intimacy; who habitually stood 
by the patriarch in this relation. *Gr. 
'Sworn friends.' 

14. Abram heard that his brother 
was taken captive. Lot was Abraham's 
nephew, but he is called here his 
' brother' in conformity to the usage so 
common in the Scriptures, which ex- 
tends that term to all near kindred. 

IT Armed. Hob. p^^ yarek, draw 

out ; from a root signifying to uns?uath 
a sreordf or to draw out any weapon of 
war ; equivalent perhaps to 'put them 
in readiness,' as a sword when drawn 
is ready for execution. Gr. lipiOnnct 

numbered^ mustered. IT Trained, 

Heb. *Tn3n catechizedf initiated, in- 
structedt whether in civil or sacred 
things, but especially the latter. It is, 
however, very improbable that the 
peaceful patriarch, who was so much 
engaged in the worship of God wher- 
ever he sojourned, should have made 
bis household establishment a military 
school, ' training* his domestics in the 
murderous arts of war. On the con- 
trary, th^r ' training' was undoubtedly 
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in the doctrines and doties of religion. 
But as these foreign kings, in their in- 
discriminate abduction of the inhabit- 
ants of the conquered cities, had carried 
away Lot who was dwelling peaceably 
as a sojourner among them, having had 
no concern in the war or its causes, 
Abraham deemed the occasion such as 
to justify him in fitting out an expedition 
for bis recovery, at the same time rely- 
ing more upon the aid of Providence 
than upon the skill or numbers of his 

followers. IT Bomin his own house, 

Heb, irr^a ^^"li'^ ^« in-horn qf his 
house ; in opposition to those acquired 
by purchase or otherwise from abroad. 
' The word translated servant general- 
ly denotes what we should call a slave. 
In subsequent passages we shall indeed 
have occasion to remark on humble 
friends or disciples performing servile 
offices and therefore called 'servants;' 
and also on the Jewish slaves whom 
their own countrymen held in bondage 
for a limited time, and under defined 
restrictions. But the mass of the ser- 
vants mentioned in the Scripture his- 
tory were absolute and perpetual slaves. 
They were strangers, either purchased 
or taken prisoners in war. They and 
their progeny were regarded as com- 
pletely the property of their masters, 
ivho could exchange or sell them at 
pleasure, could inflict what punish- 
ments they pleas^ and even, in some 
cases, put them to death. Abraham's 
'servants' were manifestly of this de- 
scription. This form of slavery is still 
common in the East; and the facts 
which the book of Genesis brings under 
our notice show how little Asiatic usa- 
ges have altered after the lapse of al- 
most four thousand years. The con- 
dition of slavery in Mohammedan Asia 
is, however, unattended, except in very 
rare instances, with the revolting cir- 
cumstances which we usually assod- 
aie with the word. The term * slave' 
itself is not regarded as one of oppro- 
brium, nor does it convey the idea 
20 



of a degraded conditioii. Slaves an 
generally treated with such kindness 
and favour, that they commonly be- 
come much attached to their masters^ 
and devoted to their interest. They 
do not till the fields, or work in 
manufactories. Their employment is 
almost wholly of a domestic nature^ 
and their labour light. This is partic- 
ularly the case with those who ai« 
purchased young and brought up m 
the family, and still more with those 
who, like Abraham's, are ' born in the 
house.' Few Europeans would do for 
their hired servants what the Asiatics 
do for their slaves, or repose such en- 
tire confidence in them. Illustrations 
on this subject will occur as we pro- 
ceed. Meanwhile ii is obviousj that as 
Abraham had among the slaves *bom 
in his own house,' 318 men fit to bear 
arms, exclusive of purchased slaves, 
old men, women, and children, ha 
must have been regarded as a power- 
ful chief by the petty princes among 
whom he dwelt. Hence, a few chap- 
ters on, ch..23. 6, the children of Heth 
say to him, ' My lord, thou are a mighty 

prince among us.' * Pict. Bible. IT 

Pursued them unto Dan, * We learn 
from Judges, 18. 7, that this place was 
called Laish until taken by the Dan- 
ites, who gave it the name by which it 
is here mentioned. As this event did 
not occur till long after the death of 
Moses, who never mentions the old* 
name, that of Dan must have been in- 
terpolated by another hand, that the 
reference might be the more clearly un- 
derstood. This and other interpola- 
tions of existing for ancient names ars, 
supposed to have been made by Ezra, 
when he revised the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Being at the northern end 
of Palestine, as Beersheba was at the 
southern, ' from Dan to Beersheba' be- 
came a proverbial expression to deag- 
nate the entire length of the kingdom. 
It was situated near the sources of the 
Jordan ; and if that river derived its 
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15 And he divided himself 
against them, he and his servants 
by night, and ' smote them, and 
pursued them unto Hobah, which 
u on the left hand of Damascus. 



J u. 41. a, a, 



■sine from the town, the name must 
also be interpolated in the books of 
Hoaes, in the place of aome more an- 
cient Dame not preserved. This is 
probable enough} but to avoid this 
eondusioD, aome writers prefer to de- 
rive the name of the river firom the verb 
Jaredf * to descend,' on account of the 
full and rapid course of the stream. The 
town of Dan is commonly identified 
with the Paneas of heathen writers, 
the preaent Baniaa. This identity does 
Dot seem indisputable. We may, how- 
ever, state that the name was derived 
from the worship of Pan, to which a 
cavern, described by Josephus, was 
here consecrated. The town was i^eat- 
ly enlarged and embellished by the Te- 
trarch, Herod Philip, who changed its 
name to Cc^arta^ in honour of the 
Emperor Tiberius, to which the adjunct 
Philippi was added, to distinguish it 
from the Cesarea on the coast. Its 
name was afterwards changed to Nero- 
niuSf in compliment to Nero. Banias 
is situated in a pleasant and fertile 
neighbourhood, at the base of a moun- 
tain called Djebel Heish. It is now 
merely a village, containing at most 
160 houses, chiefly occupied by Turks. 
The river of Banias rises to t .e north- 
east of tne village, on approaching 
which it passes under a good bridge, 
near which there are aome remains of 
the ancient town. No walls remain, 
but great quantities of stone and archi- 
tectural fragments are strewed around. 
About three miles east by soutli from 
the village are the remaina of a strong 
and extensive fortress, calkxl the ' Cas- 
tle of Banias,* situated on the summit 
of a mountain } and to the south of the 



16 And he brought back *■ all 
the ffoods, and also broog^ht again 
his brother Lot, and his g(K>ds, 
and the women also, and the 
people. 



% ver. II, l& 



village there is another ruined fortress 
of similar construction. Some travel- 
lers attribute these castles to the Ara- 
bian caUphs, and others to the crusadea 
and consider that one of the two (they 
differ in saying which) probably occu* 
pies the site, and includes some of ths 
materials of a temple which Herod the 
Great erected here in honour of Augus- 
tus.* Pict. Bible, 

15. And ?u divided himself againtt 
them^by night, Heb. ttrT^iP p5n*^1 J 
perhapa more correctly rendered, * And 
he came upon them by stealth in the 
night, he and hia servants.* The verb 
pbn signifies not only to part, to di- 
vide, to distribute, but also to be amootk, 
or »qfli and in Hiphil to poliah, to 
sooth, or JLoUer, And from this sense 
it may naturally take another, of doing 
any thing covertly or by stealth. Thus 
in Jer. 37. 12, it signifies to remove from 
a place by stealth, leniter ei placide st 
subducere. Here it may mean that 
Abraham came upon them in the night 
by stealth and surprise, probably wbila 
they were asleep, as Josephus says ha 
did, which accounts for bis putting an 
army that must have been numerous, 
to flight with so small a force. It is 
not, however, to be supposed, that tho 
318 men of Abraham's own household 
made the whole of his force. Eshcol 
and Aner were with him, v. 24, and in 
their march through the country up to 
Dan, where they first came up with 
Chedorlaomer, they probably gathered 
additional numbera. Still the common 
interpretation of the word p^n may be 
admitted, and on thia presumption ths 
Editor of the Pictorial Bible remarks^ 
* He probably divided his forces, so 
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that a sinmltaneou^ rush was made up- 
on tho camp of the enemy fifom difier- 
ent quarters. Here a^ain the usages 
of Arabian warfare assist us. Surprise, 
by sudden attacks, is their favourite 
mode of warfare. Some tribes consid- 
er it cowardly and disgraceful to make 
a Dight attarJi on a camp. But this is 
not the geveral feeling. When such an 
attacii is resolved upon, the assailants 
so arrange their march that they may 
fall upon the camp about an hour be- 
fore the first dawn, when ihey are tol- 
erably certain to find the whole camp 
asleep. With some tribes it is then the 
custom to rush upon the tents, and 
knock down the principal tent-poles, 
thus enveloping the sleepers in their 
tent-cloths, which renders the victory 
easy even over superior forces. What 
greatly facilitates the success of such 
attacks is the general neglect of post- 
ing night-watches and sentinels, even 
when in the vicinity of an enemy. If 
an immediate attack is apprehended, 
all the males of an encampment, or all 
the soldiers of an expedition, remain 
watching their fires throughout the 
night In the present transaction, we 
do not read of any men killed on either 
"We. Probably none were. It is as- 
tonishing how litde blood is shed by 
the Arabs in their most desperate ac- 
tions, which more resemble frays 
among an unorganized rabble than a 
battle between soldiers. We may hear 
of a battle lasttng a whole day without 
a man being killed on either side. 
Burckhardt says; * When fifteen or six- 
teen men are killed in a sku'mish, the 
circumstance is remembered as an event 
of great importance for many years by 

both parties.' * Piet. Bible. IT On 

^ left hand qf Damascus^ Chal. * On 
the north of Damascus ;* probably a 
correct interpretation} as the Scriptures 
"Oppose the face to be directed to the 
ttst, where right and left are meniion- 
od, if no other point of the compass be 
^lecified* * The city is not here men- 



tioned proleptically ; for we find it no- 
ticed in ch. 16. 2, as the birth-plaoe of 
Abraham's steward Eliezer; and it 
must therefore have been one of the 
earliest cities in the world, and is ons 
of the very few that have maintained a 
flourishing existence in all ages. It is 
situated in east long. 96^ 25', and north 
lat 33^ 27', in the northwest of an ex- 
tensive and remarkably level plain, 
which is open eastward beyond ths 
reach of vision, but is bounded in every 
other direction by mountains, the near- 
est of which— those of Salehie, to ths 
northwest— are not quite two miles 
from the city. These hills give rise to 
the river Barrady, and to various rivu- 
lets, which afford the city a most liber- 
al supply of water, and render its di»> 
trict one of the most pleasant and fer- 
tile of Western Asia (see Note on 
2 Kings, 6. 12). The disnrict, within a 
circumference of from twenty to twen- 
ty-five miles, is thickly covered with 
well-watered gardens and orchards, ia 
the midst of which stands the town it- 
self It thus appears as in a vast wood,, 
and its almost innumerable public build- 
ings, including an extensive citadel and 
a vast number of mosques, with theif 
domes and minarets, give it a fine ap- 
pearance as viewed from the neighbour- 
ing hills ; but on approaching over ths 
level plain, the plantations by which it 
is environed shroud it entirely from 
view. Its finest building is a grand 
mosque^ of the Corinthian order, said 
to have been built as a cathedral church 
by the Emperor Heraclius. It was 
dedicated to St. John of Damascus 
and is still called the mosque of St. 
John the Baptist by the Turks, who 
believe that in the latter days Jesus 
shall descend thereon, and from its 
summit require the adhesion of all his 
followers to the Moslem faith. The 
city is surrounded by an old wall of 
sun-dried brick, strengthened with tow- 
ers ; but this wall has fallen to decay, 
and the town has so greatly ezteoded 
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beyond its limits, that the number of 
liouses without the wail greatly exceeds 
that within. The houses in the dty 
have flat roofii, while those in suburbs 
Inye domes. Damascus is said to con- 
tain 500 mansions entitled to be called 
^aces ; and the general splendour of 
its houses is much extolled in the East. 
Bui little of this is visible in the streets, 
which in general present walls of mud 
or sun-dried brick, which fill the nar- 
row streets with dust in dry weather, 
and render them perfect quagmires 
when it rains. The houses themselves 
are built with the some materials, al- 
though stone might be easily obtained 
from the adjoining mouiitaitis. The 
streets present scarcely any windows, 
and only low and mean-looking doors ; 
but these often conduct to large interi- 
or courts paved with marble, refreshed 
by gushing fountains^ and surrounded 
by apanments ornamented and furnish- 
ed in the best and richest oriental taste. 
The thirsty Arabs from the Desert re- 
gard Damascus with rapture, and are 
never tired of expatiating on the fresh- 
ness and verdure of its orchards, the 
Tariety and richness of its fruits, and, 
more than all, its numerous streams, 
and the clearness of its rills and foun- 
tains. There is a tradition, that Moham- 
med, coming to the city, viewed it with 
great admiration from the mountain 
Salehie, and then turned away, refu- 
■ing to approach, with the remark, that 
there was but one Paradise designed 
for man, and he was determined that 
his should not be in this world ; but 
there is no historical foundation for this 
story. Damascus is about six miles in 
circumference, and its population is es- 
timated by Mr. Buckingham at 143,000; 
of whom ' 90,000 are native Syrian 
Arabs, 10,000 Turks, 15,000 Jews, and 
25,000 Christians. But Dr. Richardson 
does not estimate the Christian popu- 
lation at moro than 12,000. Damascus 
is the rendezvous of many thousand 
pilgrims who proceed to Mecca in one 



great body every 3rear, and many of 
whom make a considerable «tay bdbre 
the caravan departs, and most of whom 
unite commercial wiiii rdigious objects, 
loading their beasts with the produce 
of their own countries^ which they dis- 
pose of on the road, bringing back, in 
the same manner the products of Indian 
received from Jidda, the port of Mecca. 
This has contributed greatly to the 
prosperity of Damascus, wln'di is a1>c 
the emporium of an eztensiv-; caravan 
trade with the ports of the Medittrra- 
neau on the west, and with Bagdad on 
the east. Damascus has obtained fame 
for some of its ma nufactures. The £ne 
temper of its sword-blades has long 
been proverbial. This reputation has, 
however, of late years much declined ; 
but the Damascenes still exctl in the 
art of inlaying metals with gold. The 
manufacture of the kind of silk called 
'Damask,' originated here. It would 
seem from 1 Kings, 11. 23, 24, that 
Damascus first became in the time oi 
David or Solomon the capital of an ii»- 
dependent kin.dom whi h after waidS| 
as the ' kingdom of Syria,' was onga« 
ged in frequent wars with the Jews. 
It was ultimately annexed to the em- 
pire of Assyria, and aifterwards, with 
thereat of Western Asia, passed to the 
Greek^ then to the Romans, and at last 
to the Arabians, under whom Damas- 
cus became for a time the capital of the 
khalifat, when Moawiyah, its governor, 
assumed that office, in opposition to 
Ali. It underwent many changes du- 
ring the disordera of the middle ageS| 
and was finally conquered, along with 
all Syria, by the Sultan Selim. In the 
late war between the Porte and the 
Pasha of Egypt, Damascus was taken 
by the troops of the latter, under bis 
son Ibrahim Pasha, and it still remains 
subject to his authority, having been 
ceded to him by the treaty of peace in 
1633. The inhabitants of Damascue 
have the reputation of being the moat 
haughty and mtolorant people of Tur- 
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17 IT And the king of Sodom 
'went out to meet him (^ after 
his return from the slaughter of 
Chedorlaomer, and of the kings 
that were with him,) at the vai- 

a Judff. 11. 84. 1 Sam. 18. e. b Heb. 7. l. 
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key, but the measures of Mehemet Ali 
have already tended greatly to subdue 
or control their former spirit.* PicL 
Bible, 

17. T%c king of Sodom went out to 
meet him. This expedition of Abra- 
ham and his friends would naturatly 
excite great attention among the Ca- 
naanites. At the very time when all 
must have been given up for lost, lo, 
they are, without any efforts of their 
own, recovered, and the spoil^s spoil- 
ed! The little victorious band, now 
returning in peace, are hailed by every 
one that meets them.. The kings of 
the different cities go forth to congrat- 
ulate them, and to thank them as the 
deliverers of their country. If Abraham 
had been one of those marauders whom 
he defeated, he would have followed up 
his victory, and made himself master 
of the whole country ; which he might 
probably have done with ease in their 
present enfeebled and scattered condi- 
tion. But the principles by which he 
was governed as a servant of God pre- 
vented him from doing this. IT T%« 

valley of Shatehj which ia the king's 
date. A valley near Jerusalem, sup- 
posed to be to the north of the city, the 
direction which would naturally be ta- 
ken to meet one reluming from Damas- 
cus, where Absalom afterward erected a 
monumental pillar, 2 Sam. 18. 18. Gr. 
'This is the field of the kings.' Chal.* the 
valley-plain of refreshing for the king.' 

18. MeMiizedek. Heb. pi's ^^$71 
i. e. king qf righteousness. A much 
more Ulnstrious personage than the 
long of Sodom is here said to have 
come forth to meet Abraham on his re- 

20* 



ley of Shaveh, which ia the 
*" king's dale. 

IS And ** Melchizedek king of 
Salem brought forth bread and 
wine : and he was * the priest of 
^ the most high God. 

c 3 Sam. 1ft 18. d Heb. 7. l. e Ps. no. 4. 
Heb. 5. 6. Mic «. 9. Acts 18. 17. Ruth a la 
S Sum. S. 5. 



turn trom the slaughter of the kings^ 
respecting whom tho bare recital of 
the different opinions that have been 
entertained would fill a volume. The 
prevalent hypothesis among the JeW4* 
has ever been that he was no other 
than Shem, the son of Noah, who waa 
undoubtedly still alive in the days of 
Abraham. Thus the Targum of Jon- 
athan, * But Melchizedek, he is Shem, 
the son of Noah, king of Jerusalem.' 
Thus too the Jerusalem Targum, ' Bui 
Melchizedek, king of Jerusalem, he is 
Shem, who was the great priest o( the 
Most High.' But to this it is reason- 
ably objected, (1.) That no sufficient 
cause can be assigned why Moses, who 
has all along hitherto spoken of Shem 
under his own proper name, should 
here veil his identity under a different 
one. (2.) It is inconsistent with what 
we know of Shem that he should ba 
said, to be by the Apostle, Heb. ' with- 
out father and without mother,' since 
his genealogy is clearly given in the 
Scriptures, and the line of his progen- 
itors can be at once traeed up to its 
fountain-head in Adam. (3.) It is in 
the highest degree improbable that he 
should be a reigning king in the land 
of Canaan, which was in the posses- 
sion of his brother's son ; nor is it easy 
to perceive how Abraham could be said 
to ' sojourn there as in a strange coun- 
try,' if his distingliished ancestor Shem 
were at that time a co-resident with 
him in the same country. (4.) On this 
theory the priesthood of Melchizedd^ 
i. e. of Shem, would not be of a dif< 
ferent order from Levi's; directly con- 
trary to the assertion of the Apostlf 
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Heb. 7. $, and lo the whole drift of hit 
argument For if Helchizedek were 
8hem, Levi was in Mm loins as well as 
in the loins of Abraham, from which it 
follows, that while he paid tithes in the 
loins of one of his ancestors he re- 
aeived them in another, that is, paid 
them to himself; which is absurd. 
^ The identity of Melchiatedek and Shem, 
therefore, cannot with any show of 
reason be consistently held. Others 
accordingly rejecting the Jewish tra- 
dition on ^is head, have adopted the 
opinion that Melchizedek was the Son 
of God himself. To this conclusion 
they are led by an unwillingness to al- 
low that any mere man was superior 
to Abraham. But in this case we can 
^ardly suppose the Apostle would have 
said that Melchizedek ' was made like 
to the Son of Qod i or that Christ was 
constituted a Priest 'after the order of 
Melchizedek ;' or in other words, that 
he was a type of himself! The most 
probable view therefore ~ of the true 
character of Melchizedek is that given 
by Josephus, viz. thatlie was a Canaan- 
itiah prince^ a pious and religious man ; 
a personage emmently raised up by 
God, whose genealogy was perhaps de- 
signedly veiled in mystery, that he 
might be in this, as in other things, a 
type of Christ. He is mentioned else- 
where in the Scriptures only in the 110th 
Psalm and in the epistle to the He- 
brews, where the Apostle, aiming to 
•hew the pre-eminence of Christ's 
priesthood over that oi Aaron, avails 
himself of the somewhat remarkable 
coincidences which happened to sub- 
list between what is here related of 
Melchizedek, and what he designed to 
affirm of Christ As Melchizedek com- 
Inned in his own person the dignity 
both of king and priest, this fiict en- 
abled him to illustrate more strikingly 
Co the Jews to whom he wrote the union 
itf the same offices in Christ, who siu 
^spriest upon his throne.' Again, as 
ftr aa aj^pears from the sacred record, I 



Melchizedek wai a ^nemx, not by in- 
heritance, but by Immediate divine ap- 
pointment Though as a man he 
doubtless had a father and mother, and 
was bom and died like other men, yet 
as nothing is said oa these points by 
the historian, the Apostle, holding him 
forth precisely in the light which Moses 
does, and in no other, says that he was 
' without father, without mother, with- 
out descent, having neither beginning 
of days nor end of life ; but made like 
unto the Son of God, abiding a priest 
continually.' That is, he derived his 
office from no predecessor and deliver- 
ed it down to no successor, but stands 
before us in the sacred record single and 
alone, constituting himself an order of 
priesthood. In this respect be was 
eminently * made like the Son of God;' 
who was also a priest, not after this 
manner of the sons of Aaron, by des- 
cent from their predecessors, but after 
the similitude of Melchizedek, that is, 
by an immediate divine constitution. 
These are the grand points of resera • 
blance between Melchizedek and Christ, 
of which the Apostle makes so happy 
a use in writing to the Hebrews; and 
we think it by no means unlikely, that 
Moses, penning his narrative under 
diviner guidance, was moved to sup* 
press the various particulars respectiof 
the birth and parentage of Melchizedek, 
and the commencement and close of his 
priesthood, and to introduce him thua 
briefly and abruptly into the thread ok 
his history, for the very purpose of af- 
fording to another inspired penman, in 
after ages, the means of so pertinently 
and forcibly illustrating this sublime 
feature of Christ^ official character. 

IT King qf Salem. Heb. *t Jjg 

D^ID vulek tkalentf i. e. king t^ ptactf 
an import of the title of which tha 
Apostle makes use Heb. 7. 2. Wheth- 
er this were the same place with that 
which iCfterwards attained such ami- 
nence under the name of Jemsaleoi, 
is somewhat doubtful, though proba- 
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19 Att4 he bl<!8sed him, and 
said, Blessed be Abram of the 



bilities are in favour of the supposition 
that it was, Ps. 76. 1, 2. Bochart and 
oihers take it for the place called Salim 
on the banks of the Jordan, where 
John baptized, John, 3. 23. But as 
there was a * king's dale' near this Sa- 
lem, Y. 17, and also in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, the latter was probably the 

■eat of Melchizedek's residence. IT 

Brought /brth bread and wine. As it 
is evidently the post-resurrection priest- 
hood of Christ which was prefigured 
by that of Melchizedek* we see no ob- 
jection to considering the 'bread and 
wine' which he brought forth for the 
lefreshment of Abraham and his fol- 
bwers, as an -adumbration of the sa- 
cramental elements, which Christ in 
the institution of the supper has pro- 
vided for the weary soldiers of the cross. 

IS And he was the priest qf the 

moat high Ood. Heb. "^lii^ b»i yiD 
priest to the most high God, Chal. 
'Minister before the most high Gk>d.' 
The leading idea conveyed by the origi- 
nal term for ' priest' yO co/ten, is that 
of ministration in general^ but yet, as 
dedicated of him who is next in rank 
to the supreme power. Thus, 2 Sam. 
8. 18, *And David's sons were <JUef 
ruUrsi* Heb. * Cohens,' priests^ is ren- 
dered hterally in the parallel passagOi 
1 ChroQ. la 17, <And David's sons 
were the ^rst at the king's hancU So 
also 2 Sam. 20. 26, < And Ira also the 
Jairite, waa a chief ruler about David;' 
Heb. ' a priest to David.' In its gen- 
eral usage, however, it is appropriated 
u the office-title of one who performs 
the functions of a sacrijcer, an qferer 
Iff saered oblations to God^ and an in- 
tereeasor foTy and blesser of^ the people^ 
I Chtoo. 23. 13. Under the gospel 
dispenaBtion this office is aboUshed 
among men, its functions being een- 



most high God, ' posaescor 
hesTen and earth. 

gver. n. Matll.tB. 



of 



tered in Christ. In the most ancient 
periods, among all nations whose ree- 
orda have reached us, the office of priest 
and king appear to have been ooigoin* >^ 
ed in the same person. ^^ 

19. And he blessed him, and said^ 
dbc That is, Melchizedek blessed. 
Abraham, in doing which he perform- . 
ed one of the characteristic functiona 
of a priest, whose duty it was * to bless 
in the name of the Lord for ever.' 
1 Chron. 23. 13, Num. 6. 23, 27. View- 
ed in this light, the act of blessing on 
tbe part of Melchizedek would imply 
more than a personal well-wishing; it 
would be prophetic. In pronouncing 
a benediction, he would set his seal to 
what God had done before him. It it 
not unlikely that he might have known 
Abraham previously to this, and have 
been well acquainted with his being a 
favourite of heaven, in whom all the 
nations of the earth were to be blessed ; 
and to whose posterity God had prom- 
ised the land of Canaan. If so, his 
blessing him in so solemn a manner 
implied his devout acquiescence in the 
divine will, even though it would be at 
the expense of his ungodly country- 
men.— T Possessor qf heaven and 
earth, Heb. f -jfi^i tT^'om mp. The 
idea of a * possessor' is very indmately 
related to that of a * disposer,' especial* 
ly when, as in the present case, the 
possession is founded' upon creation | 
and we think it highly probable that 
the words were intended to convey a 
tacit acknowledgment of the sovereign 
right of the most high God, who had 
created all things, to make such an ai» 
lotment of the earth or any part of it 
as he saw fit The speaker, therefore^ 
in employing this language vhrtually 
puts his Amen to the Divine promise 
which secured lo Abraham and his seed 
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20 And ^ blessed be the roost 
hi^h God, which hath delivered 
thine enemies into thine hand. 
And he gave him tithes i of all. 

hekiLir. lHeb.T.4. 

the possession of the land of Canaan. 
The rendering of the Sept. and the 
Vnlg. 'who created the heaven and 
tne earth,' is not eiact, and has proh- 
ahiy flown from confounding the lUeral 
with ttnififereniial sense of the original 
word. 

20. Blettd ht ike mott high God. 
This discloaes the native working of a 
truly pious and devout spint, which 
cannot contentedly stop short of the 
C»untain-he&d of all blessing. Instead 
of launching out into encomiums on 
Abraham's valour and skill as a wsr- 
fior, he rises in his ascription of prsise 
to the God of Abraham, who had gra- 
ciously conferred the victory upon his 

servant. ^ He gave him tithea of all. 

That is, Abraham gave to Melchiz- 
sdek, as the Apostle assures us, Heb. 
7. 2. The expression is thought by 
some too general to be confined to a 
tenth of the spoils taken from the con> 
federate kings, but as it does not appear 
that he had any thing else there to 
tithe, we think it more probable that a 
tenth of the spoils is sll that is meant, 
and in this we sre evidently sustained 
by the testimony of Paul, Heb. 7. 4. 
Ab Melchizedek in this trsnaaction hsd 
officiated in his priestly capacity as a 
kind of mediator between God and 
him, it was undoubtedly in this light 
that he regarded him in making the 
oblation. He gave him tithes, not ss 
s friend, but as God's representative. 
The present was undoubtedly accom- 
panied by sentiments of personal re- 
spect and gratitude^ but it was principal- 
ly designed as a tribute of piety to God. 
Considered in this light it was a very 
early and significant intimation of the 
dsht of temporal support due to those 



21 And the king of Sodom saiU 
unto Ahram, Give me the person9| 
and take the goods to thyself. 

'a2 And Abram said to the king 



who minister to men in spnritual things^ 
who are to be esteemed very highly in 
love for their work's sake, and who^ 
while they aerve at the altar, are or- 
dained to live of the altar. 

21. CKve me the persona. Heb. B&yi 
the aoul ; col. sing, for ' souls ;' correct- 
ly rendered 'persons,' according to a 
usage of very frequent occurrence. It 
meana of course the captive men and 
women. Gr. * Give me the men.' It 
would seem that while these things 
were going on between Melchizedek and 
Abraham, the king of Sodom atood by 
and heard what passed, but without ta- 
king any particular interest in it. What 
occurred between these two great char- 
acters appears to have made no impres- 
sion upon him. Apparently he thought 
of nothing, and cared for nothing, but 
what respected himselfl Though there 
is no evidence that he could claim any 
right at least to the goods, yet he 
speaks in a manner as if he would be 
thought not a htde generous in relin- 
quishing them. — f And take the goodt 
to thyeelf. * It would seem that here 
the king claims his own due^ and al- 
lows Abraham his. According to Anb 
ussge Abrsham had an undoubted right 
to the recovered goods and cattle. 'Hie 
custom is, if an enemy has spoOed an 
Arab camp, and carried away some of 
the persons as prisoners, and if the 
whole be aAcrwards recovered by 
another party, for the persons to be re- 
stored, but for the property to remain 
in the possession of those by whom it 
was recaptured. This elucidation, 
which has escaped the notice of anno- 
tators, exalts the conduct of Abrabaxs 
in dedining to receive his due, and de 
tracts from the generosity for which 
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of Sodom, I k Iiave lifted up mine 
hand unto the Lord, the most 
high God, 1 the possessor of heay- 
en and earth, 

k Ex. 1. 8. Dan. u. 7. Rev. 10. s, t. 1 rer. 

U. CiLSl. 8S. 



the king of Sodom has obtained credit 
Indeed we see that Abraham himself 
admits the right of his friends to that 
which, for himself, ho .declined.* Pict. 
Bible. 

22. 1 have lifted up mine hand. A 
Hebraism for * I have sworn,' derived 
from the custom, to which there are 
frequent allusions in the Bible, of ele- 
vating the right hand in the aci of ta- 
king an oath. Abraham doubtless 
knew the man, and perceiving his af- 
fected generosity, gave him to under- 
stand that he had already decided, and 
even swom,jn the presence of the most 
high Grod, what he would do in respect 
to that part of the spoils which had pre-, 
viously belonged to him. This answer 
Of Abraham is somewhat remarkable. 
His having determined upon his course 
he/ore the king of Sodom met him, im- 
plies something dishonourable in the 
character of that prince. He must 
have been well known to Abraham as 
a vain-boasting, unprincipled man, or 
he would not have resolved, in so sol- 
enrn a manner, to preserve himself clear 
from the very shadow of an obligation to 
him. It is possible that he might have 
thrown out some malignant insinua- 
tions against Lot and his uncle on the 
score of their religion. At any rate, he 
had become for some reason fixed in 
his purpose not to become in any sense 
a debtor to the king of Sodom. In this 
he may have designed to honour the 
promise of blessing which had been 
made to him. If the possessor of heav- 
en and earth has engaged to provide for 
him he will not be beholden to an earthly 
potentate, especially where his motives 
in so doing were liable to be miscon- 



23 That » I will not take from 
a thread even to a shoe-latch- 
et, and that I will not take any 
thing that is thine, lest thou 

m So Esther i. u, li. 



strued ; where it might be said that he 
was prompted to the rescue of Lot 
more by the hope of plunder than the ' 
spirit of benevolence. His conduct m 
this emergency aflTords a good hint to 
Christians. They are really so rich in 
their own inheritance that it ill be- 
comes them to crave tne possessions of 
others. 

23. TTiat IwUl not take. Heb. Qft 
npK iflvnU take ; an imperfect mods 
of expression peculiar to the original 
Scriptures, and frequently occurring in 
oaths. It is equivalent to a negative^ 
as rendered in our version. Thus in 
like msnner Ps. 95. 11, * Unto whom I 
sware in my wrath that they should nai 
enter my reat (Heb. if they shall enter 
my rest) ;' explained by the Apostle^ 
Heb. 3. 18, *that they ^umld not enter 
into his rest.' So Mark, a 12, ' V^y 
I say unto you, there shall be no sign 
given unto this generstion (Ghr. if a 
sign shall be given) ;' whereas in the 
parallel passage Mat 16. 4, it stands^ 
'There shall no sign be given it' 

Comp. Gen. 21. 23. ^ Prom a 

thread even to a shoe-latchet. Heb. 
i53 "lino n^l tDin?3. This was 
probably a proverbial' expression of 
diminuUon, equivalent to * the meanest 
thing.' As to the original tdin hoot 
rendered thread nothing satisfactory 
can be determined respecting it, far- 
ther than that it denotes some kind 
of fastening either to the hair or the 
dress. 'This may refer to the red 
thread worn round the neck or the arm, 
and which binds on the amulet; or 
the string with which females tie up 
their hair. The lat^^et I suppose to 
mean the thong of the sandal, which 
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•hoaldest say, I hare made Abram 
rich; 

24 Save only that which the 
young men have eaten, and the 
portion of the men '^ which went 
with me, Aner, Eshcol, and Mam- 
re ; let them take their portion. 



goes over the top of the foot and be- 
twixt the great and little toes. It is 
proverbial to say, should a man be ac- 
cused of taking away some valuable 
article, which belongs to another, 'I 
have not taken away even a piece of 
the t^umg of your worn-out sandals.' ' 
Roberts. 

24. Save only that uhich the young 
men hate eaten. Heb. D^^n^sn. The 
leading idea to be attached in numerous 
instances to the phrase ' young men' 
Is that of ter^e or ministry instead of 
ymOifid age. Thus Est. %. 2, < Then 
■aid the king's serwinta that ministered 
unto him ;' Heb. *Then said the king's 
ymufig men.' Neh. 6. 15, 'Nay even 
their servants bare rule over the peo- 
ple i* Heb. ' their young menJ Er. 
24. 6, 'And he sent young men of the 
children of Israel which oflered burnt- 
offerings;' i. e. servants; men who 
performed the burdensome parts of the 
ritual. Acts, 6. 6, ' And the young men 
arose and wound him up, and carried 
him out and buried him ;' i. e. the ser- 
vants, ministers, or deacons of the 
church; men doubtless of adult years. 
So those who by one Bvangelist, Luke, 
12. 45, are called in Gr. ' young men 
and young maids,' are by another. 
Mat. 24, 49, denominated 'f^Uow-ser- 
rants.' 



CHAPTER XV. 

h J^er these things, Heb. te'ina^TH 
rrbMn after these words; i. e. ,these 
tkdngs spoken of. < Word' is oflen us- 



CHAPTER XV. 

AFTER these things the word 
of the Lord came n n to Abram 
• in a vision, saying, *» Fear not, 
Abram : I am tby * shield, and 
thy exceeding «* great reward. 

a Dan. 10. 1. Acts lo. 10, 11. b ch. 9f. «. 
Dan. 10. ISL Luke 1. 13, 80. c Ps. 3. 8. & fi. 11 
ic 84. 11. ic9\.^ k. 119. 114. d Ps. 16. s. ft n 

II. ProY.ii. is; 

ed in the Scriptures for things or that 
which is the subject of words. Thus 
Lev. 6. 2, an ' unclean thing* is in the 
Heb. ' an unclean word ;' Deut 17. 5^ 
•wicked thing,' Heb. * wicked word ;' 
and so in innumerable other cases. On 
the ground of this usage we are perhaps 
to explain our Saviour's declaratioii, 
Mat. 12. 37, 'By thy vntrds thoushalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou sbalt 
be condemned,' i. e. by thy detds ; for 
conduct is constructive or virtual lan- 
guage. Accordingly the Apostle speak- 
ing Heb. U. 14, of the conduct of the 
believing patriarchs, remarks, * For they 
that say such things declare plainly 
that they seek a country ;' L e. whose 
actions say such things, or, in other 
words, who do such things. So also 
Eccl. 10. 3, * When he that is a fool 
walketh by the way, his wisdom fail- 
eth him, and he sdUh to every one that 
he is a fool ;' i. e. his conduct proclaims 

him to be one. If The word qf iht 

Lord came to Abram. Heb. i» nifl 
t3'13K tpos to Abram ; i. e. efficacioas- 
ly was ; was made to be. This is tho 
first instance of the occurrence of the 
phrase • word of the Lord,' as applied 
to a divine communication. It is the 
usual way in which the fact of a spe- 
cial revelation to the prophets is afte^ 
wards announced. See the Prophets 

passim. ^ In a vision. Heb. htnttJ 

in a sight. Gr. <v opafiart, id. ChaL 
rwaaa w a prophecy ; i. e. in a pro- 
phetic vision. Prophets w^e in the 
earliest ages called seers (Heb. ntTTi 
n»^)> 1 Sam. 9. 9. 2 Sam. 24. 11, and 
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8 And Abnm said, Lord God, 
what wilt thou give me, * seeing 



t prophecy in Is. 1. 1, ia called a vision, 
in accordance with what is said Nam. 
12.6, 'If there be a prophet among 
yoo, I the Lord will make myself 
knowa to him in a vision inBk"J?a3)- 
There is great obscurity resting upon 
the modes of the divine communica- 
tions to men, but when Grod i& said to 
have appeared to any one even in a vis- 
ion, it does not necessarily follow that 
the recipient of such a revelation was 
properly asleep. Though the night 
aeason and the state of sleep was often 
chosen for that purpose, and probably 
^as in the present instance, yet in 
other cases the prophet was evidently 
thrown into a temporary trance, in 
which the exercise of the senses on 
outward objects was suspended. In 
other instances the will of heaven was 
inaparted by the powerftil agency of 
the Spirit of Ood, giving to the subject 
of It a 'strong perception and super- 
natural persuasion of the truth of the 
things revealed. See ' Heng8tenberg*s 
Christology,' p. 217. Keith's Transl. 
1836 ^T Sayingt Feurnot. As Abra- 
ham had defeated the kings mendoned 
in the last chapter with far inferior num • 
^) he may have thought it not un- 
Kkely that, in order to retrieve the dis- 
^f^^ they might again rally and come 
opoQ him with a force which he should 
he unable to resist. Such an assii- 
'Mce, therefore, as he now received of 
the divine protecdon, must have been 
peculiarly seasonable and consolatory. 
Whether from a review of past diffir 
caltioB, or from a prospect of augment- 
^ trials, or from an apprehension of 
appointed hopes, the most eminent 
■Jints are prone at times to give way 
to disooaragements ; but God, who 
watches over the secret fears as well 
tt the outward afSictions of his peo- 



I ^o childleM, and the steward of 
mine house is this Eliezer of Da* 
mascus ? 



pie, interposes at the needful moment 
and ministers the support, confidence, 

and courage which they require. T 

i am thy shield. Gr. *I will protect 
thee.' Chal. *My word shall be thy 
strength.' As thou wert shielded by 
my protection in the late engagement^ 
so believe me to be to thee an ever- 
present defence. The same assuranot 
is virtually given to all God's seiv^ants^ 

Ps. 84. 11 irAnd thine exceeding 

great reward. Rather, as the Heb. 
accents require, and as the Greek ren- 
ders it, * Thy reward shall be exceeding 
great.' Although there is nothing spe- 
cifically said of the grounds of this re- 
ward, or of the nature of it, yet there 
can be little doubt that it was but an- 
other form of the gracious promise al- 
ready made to Abraham of his being 
blest with a numerous seed, of his in- 
heriting the land of Gaiuian, and of his 
finally becoming a fountain of blessiag 
to the whole world. But as Abraham 
had done nothing to merit all this, if it 
is here spoken of as a reward^ it could 
be only a reward to faith, and not to 
iDorks ; and it is in this view that the 
Apostle seems to allude to this very 
term as here employed, Rom. 4. 4, 
'Now to him that worketh ia the r«- 
-ward not reckoned of grace, but of 
debt.' The plea of rewardable works 
however did not hold in regard to Abra- 
ham ; ' But to him that worketh not 
(that is not said to have worked, viz. 
Abraham), but believeth on him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his fidth is count- 
ed for righteousness.' 

2. And Abram said, Liord God vikat 
wilt ffum give me. Rather, according 
to the Heb. '^^ •pn tll2 how wilt thou 
do {ii) for me. Such in numerous in- 
stances is the force of the original par- 
ticle here rendered * what' Thus Gen. 
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3 And Abram said, Behold, to 
me thou hast given no seed : and 



44. 16, *flSw (n?3) shall we clear our- 
selves r Job, 9. 2, 'Hmo (n>a) should 
man be just with God ?' Abraham's 
thoughts instinctively reverted to the 
great promise, and he here suggests 
what he conceived, in the judgment of 
human reason, an insuperable obsta- 
cle to the fulfilment of this promise. 
He reverently inquires how it was 
possible that good word could be ac- 
complished to him, so long as he was 
living and apparently like to die in a 
childless state 1 1 1 is proper to remark, 
however, that the words of the com- 
mon translation make a consistent 
lense in themselves, and do no violence 
to the original, implying that Abraham 
could find no comfort or happiness in 
any thing else, so long as the promise 
respecting a blessed seed remained un- 
fulfilled or unfiilfiUing. StiJl the inter- 
pretation we have given we think a 
better one, as being equally consistent 
with the original and more natural in 

itself. IT Seeing J go ckildLesa. Heb. 

*»'1*i"t5 ^bin ow going childless ; i. e. 
am going out of the world. Thus the 
Targ. Jon. ' Seeing I depart out of the 
midst of this world.' Gr. a^oXvopat 
anxvos J am being dismiaaedj or let <U- 
partj diildless ; the same word as that 
usedhy Simeon, Luke 2. 29. 'Now let- 
test thou thy servant depart (oiroXtists) 
in peace.' Compare 1 Chron. 17. 11 
with 2 Sam. 17. 12, where 'go' and 
'sleep' are evidently used as synony- 
mous terms, signifying ' to die.' So also 
Ps. 39. 13, ' Spare me, that I may re- 
cover strength before I go hence C^bl*)* 
and be no more.' Ps. 5a 8, 'As a 
snail which melteth, let every one of 
them pass away i^^tl'^ go)t i. e. let 

them die. IT Steward qfmine house. 

Heb. 'itl**3 p«>a 'p wi qf adminis- 
tration or stewardship : fitius discursi- 



)o, ^ one born in mine house is 
mine heir. 

f ch. 14. 14. 



tationis, son qf running about; or 
one who occupies the station of head- 
servant in the mkist of a numerous 
household. The idiom by which such 
an one is called a ' son of stewardship,' 
is of very frequent occurrence; thus 
1 Kings, 1. 62, ' son of strength' for 
' strong man ;' EzdL. 4. 1, ' sons of cap 
tivity' for ' captives ;' Ju. 48, 45^' sons 
of uproar* for ' tumultuous persons,' Ac 
The Chal. reading is MD3n& "^3 bar 
parnasa, son qf feeding, sustentatian, 
or procuring, m evident allusion to the 
office of a steward, whose business it 
is to 'give every one his portion of 
meat (food) in due season,' Luke 12. 42^ 
The reason of Abraham's introducing 
the mention of the steward of his house 
in this connection,and the manner in 
which it bore upon the objection 8tat< 
ed, will be apparent from the next 
verse, and the accompanying notes. 

IT /* this J^liezer qf Damascus, 

Heb. -|t3>*'b» pTD>3l »nn this Da- 
mascene, or Damasco-mtm^ JEliezer. 
The name ' Eliezer* signifies ' help of 
God,' and from this name, especially as 
it is written Ex. 6. 25, ' Eleazer.' cxHues 
the apocopated 'Lazar,* and from thia^ 
by adding the termmation qs^ the Gr. 
'Lazaros; Eng. 'Lszarus.' Guided 
by tnis clew, we learn why it is that 
our Saviour, in the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, Luke 16. 23, rq>ie- 
sents Lazarus as being 'in Abraham's 
bosom;'^ L e. seated familiarly with 
him at the same table. It is becaoso 
there is a covert allusion, in the person 
of Lazarus, to this same Eliezer, the 
patriarch's venerable steward. * Since 
the discourse, Luke 16. 20, is concern- 
ing Abraham and Lazarus, who would 
not call to mind Abraham and Eleazer 
his servant, one bom at Damascus^ a 
Gentile by birth, and some time the 
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4 And behold, the wocd of the 
Lord came uato him, sayins^, 
This shall not be thine heir ; but 
he that f shall come forth out of 
thine own bowels shall be thine 
' heir. 



Ml 



csfl 



ur.is*i6.u. sCbron.ai.n. 



heir apparent of Abraham, but shut 
out of the inheritance by the birth of 
Isaac, yet restored here into Abraham's 
bosom 1 Which I leave to the judg- 
ment of the reader, whether it might 
Bot bint the calling of the Gentiles into 
the faith of Abraham.' lAghtfoot. 

3. One ^m in mine fumse U mine 
heir, Heb. *yt\Vk pm"' '^n'^3 *p a 
»on qf my house is inheriHng tim ; L e. 
about to inherit, or destined or likely 
to inherit me. To 'inherit one' is a 
flebraiam for inheriting one's goods, 
or estate. Thus, Jer. 49. 1, 'Why 
then doth their king inherit Gad?* 
this is explained in the ensuing clause 
to import ' dwelling in his cides.' By 
the like idiom, 'to possess great na- 
tions,' Deut. 9. 1, is 10 possess their 
Isnds, cities, and substance ; for the na- 
tions themselves were to be destroyed. 
^» Ps. 79. 7, *They have devoiured 
Jscob;' L e. they have consumed his 
possessions. 2 Cor. 11. 20, ' Ve suffer 
if a man devour you ;' i. e. devour your 
property. By one ' born in his house' 
is meant a home-born servant in oppo- 
sition to those bought or obtained 



*8on8 of the womb,' Prov. 31. 2, or 
one's own proper children. 'In Mo- 
hammedan Asia the slaves termed 
'houae-born' are regarded with peculiar 
esteem. They form part of their mas- 
^s family, and their wel&re is an ob- 
ioct of his peculiar care. They are the 
most attached of his adherents, and 
often inherit a large share of his wealth. 
It is sometimes the practice of child- 
^ persons to adopt a &vourite slave 
21 



5 And he hrought him forth 
abroad, and said, Look now to- 
ward heaven, and ^ tell the i stan^ 
if thou be able to nuinber them : 
and he said unto him, ^ So shall 
thy seed be. 

b Pb. 147. 4. i Jer. as. as. k ch. si: ir. Bx. 
as. IS. Deut. 1. 10. A M». as. l Chron S7. 91. 
Rom 4. 18. Heb. u. is. ch. 13. if. 



of this class as their own chUd and 
heir ; or sometimes they purchase prom- 
ising boys when young, and after hav- 
ing brought them up in their own faith, 
formally adopt them as their children.' 
Pict. Bible. Such appears to have 
been Abraham's idea in the present in- 
stance. Instead of thinking of adopt- 
ing his nephew Lot, he speaks as if his, 
faithful steward were the probable can- 
didate for that honour. 

4. TTu toord qf the Lord came unto 
him, sayings &c. God, in mercy to the 
patriarch, condescends to remove his 
doubts on this head, by assuring him 
that his heir should be the offspring of 
his own body. This he had not before 
done, but had merely given him a gen- 
eral promise that he should be blest 
with an innumerable seed, leaving it 
uncertain whether it should be by the 
increase of a natural or an adopted 
seed. But now his doubts on that 
head are fully resolved, the promise 
being renewed in so explicit a manner, 
that it was impossible he should after- 
wards mistake in regard to it. If is 
true, indeed, he was not yet expressly 



otherwise from without, and also from ^informed whether this promised seed 



should b^e the offspring of Sarah or of 
some other woman, but on this point 
also he was afterwards clearly instruct- 
ed, Gen. 17. 16; teaching us that it 
sometimes pleases God to make known 
his will and impart his promises to his 
servants not all at once, but by grad- 
ual disclosures. 

5. And he brought him forth abroad^ 
and saidf &.c. IS the 'vision' men- 
tioned in the first verse was vouchsafed 
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6 And he i believed in the 
LoBD ; and he ■" counted it to him 
for righteousness. 

7 And he said unto him, I am 



1 Rom. 4. S, 9, S9. 
i Ps. IOC 81. 



GiO. a. f. James S. SL 



to Abraham in the sleeping hours of 
night, we may easily conceive that it 
was early in the morning, before sun- 
rise, that he was brought forth and bid 
to count, if he could, the number of the 
stars. And this, on the whole, seems 
the simplest mode of exposition, though 
Haimonides and other Jewish writers 
suppose that every thing related in this 
chapter was transacted in vision, in 
which state stars might be made to 
appear to the mental perception at 
noonday, as well as to the natural eye 
at midnight. This is indeed true, and 
it is true also that the Scriptures often 
represent that which is done in vision 
as if it were an historical &ct, without 
clearly drawing the line between them, 
as in Jer. 13. 4, 5. Ezek. a 7, 9^ But 
in the present case, as all the circum- 
stances are consistent with the literal 
verity of the incidents recorded, we pre- 
fer this mode of interpretation, espe- 
cially as an act of faith so highly com- 
mended as that of Abraham on this 
occasion would seem to have required 
the exercise of a waking and not of a 
sleeping or entranced mind. Whether 
the innumerable host of stars were de- 
signed to shadow forth the countless 
multitude of his natural or his spiritual 
seed is not apparent from the narrative, 
nor is it certain that a distinction of 
ihis kind was lintended. It was prob- 
ably designed as a general intimation 
including both, though with a domi- 
nant reference to his seed in the line of 
Isaac and Jacob. This is to be infer- 
red from the passages which speak of 
the fulfilment of promise, as Deut. 10. 
22. 1 Chron. 27. 23. Neh. 9. 23. 

6 And he believed in the Lobd. Heb. 
nVi*^!! '\'^?D^n believed in Jehovah. 



the Lord that * brought thee out 
of • Ur of the Chaldees, p to give 
thee this land to inherit it. ^ 



n eh. IS. 1. 

Rom. 4. 13. 



och.ii.98,n. pPi.ioe.4s,4«. 



Chal. "^-^T »'1>a*'>3i V»)3'^n belieoedin 
the Word qf the Lard. Gr. eniortm 
rta Qcfo believed God^ omitting the 'in,' 
which is followed by the Apostle, Rom. 
4. 3. In numerous other instances in 
the New Testament the Greek verb 
Kiarevb} to believe is followed by the par- 
ticles «i5, «iri, or ^y, in, as if there were 
a designed distinction, at least in some 
cases, between 'believing' and 'believ- 
ing in 't and perhaps it may not be 
improper to say, that while the devils 
'believe' Christ, a true penitent only 
can 'believe in' him. The Hebrew 
term yoi^ aman, from which comes tbe 
familiar ' Amen' so be it, signifies to ht 
Jirm, Jixedf stable^ , sure ; and in the 
Hiphil conjugation, which is here em- 
ployed, followed by a in j>r Ji to, to c^ 
tablish one^8 selft or one's faith, Jirmly 
in or towards an object, to deem, or at> 
count, or make sure to ane^s self, and 
so to lean upon, conjide in, or trust to, 
any thing as stable and stedJasL 
Hence as applied to the act of a believ- 
ing agent in reference to divine prom- 
ises, it denotes a degree of assured con- 
fidence amounting, as it were, to. a 
creative efficacy, making to exist, sub- 
stantiating, confirming the thing be- 
lieved, 'calling things which are not as 
though they were.' Thus * faith is the 
substance (the substantiating principle) 
of things hoped for ;' and in this view 
Christ is denominated the ' Ameo, the 
faithful and true witness,' from his 
beuig the ground of the most Jistd 
and stable conjidence, whose JiddUy 
or trust-worthiness may be relied upon 
with unbounded assurance. The cir- 
cumstances which gave so much effi- 
cacy and value to the faith of Abraham 
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on ihis occasion are 00 forcibly recited 
in the Epistle to the Romans, that we 
adduce the words of the Apostle as the 
most apposite commentary which can 
be given upon this passage. Rom. 4. 
18—22, * Who against hope believed in 
hope, that be might become the fiither 
of many nations; according to that 
which was spoken, So shall thy seed 
be. And being not weak in faith, he 
considered not his own body now dead, 
when he was about an hundred years 
old, neither yet the deadness of Sarah's 
womb. He staggered not at the prom- 
ise of Qod through unbelief; but was 
strong in faith, giving glory to God ; 
and being fully persuaded, that what 
he had promised, he was able also to 
perform." And therefore it was impu- 
ted to him for righteousness.' If And 

he counted it to him for righteousness. 
Heb. np"l2 li nSttJlTil and he count- 
ed it to him righteousness, Gr. cXoyifrdij 
aura eis diKaioavvtfv it was reekonedf 
accounted^ imputed to him for right- 
eousness. Nearly all the ancient ver- 
sions agree with the Sept. in rendering 
the verb in the passive, which shows 
that they understood it as construct- 
ed with an indefinite nominative, 
equivalent to the passive, tike Gen. 2. 
20, * But for Adam there was not found 
an help meet' Heb. »2>3 vA one did 
not find. See Note on Gen. 16. 14. 
This current of authorities, which is 
countenanced by tlie Apostle's citing it 
also in the passive^ strongly inclines 
us to regard this as the genuine sense 
of the original, although the main scope 
of the clause remains the same which- 
ever construction be adopted. The 
Scriptural usage of the term DOl is 
primarily to think^ jmrpose^ intend^ 
imaginCi devise^ as evil or mischief to- 
wards any one. Gen. 50. 20. Ps. 35. 
4» 20.-^1. 8. Jer. 11. 19. 2 Sam. 14. 13. 
And secondly, toreckon^ esteem^ account! 
to impute, to put to one*s account, 
whether favourably or the reverse. Thus 
2 Sam. 19. 20, * Let not my lord im- 



pute tooiT^) iniquity unto me.' Pa 
32. 2, * Blessed is the man un o whom 
the Lord imputeOi {ziSn") not iniqui- 
ty.' Comp. Lev. 7. 18.— 17. 4. Num. 
18. 27. The expression before us be- 
comes important from the use which 
is made of it by the Apostle Paul, Rom. 
4, in establishing the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith ; but as a full consid- 
eration of his reasoning on the subject' 
would lead us into too wide a field of 
discussion we shall content ourselves 
with glancing at some of the leading 
aspects of the passage. The * believ- 
ing' which is here said to be counted to 
Abraham for righteousness is not to 
be understood of the general and habit- 
ual faith that governed his life and 
entitled him to the character of a truly 
pious man. It was the particular act 
of believing here spoken of which was 
so imputed. Nor is it to be supposed 
that Abraham now first -began to be- 
lieve savbgly in God, for the Apostle 
assures us, Heb. 11. 8. 9, that it was by 
faith that he obeyed when called, long 
before this, to forsake his native coun- 
try, and sojourn in a strange land; 
and so far as be then had true faith, h« 
doubtless had justifying fiiith, or such 
a faith as availed to constitute him a 
pious man and an heir of salvation. 
In what sense, then, was his faith on 
this occasion peculiarly counted to him 
for righteousness 7 We answer, that it 
was counted to him, as in its own na- 
ture it truly was, as a righteous, that 
is, an acceptable, an excellent, a praise- 
worthy act. This we conceive to be, 
in this connection, the genuine import 
of npns (Gr. iiKaioe%vii) translated 
righteousness, a term clearly used in a 
parallel sense in D ut 24. 13, ' In any 
case thou shalt deliver him the pledga 
again when the sun goeth down, that 
he may sleep in his own raiment and - 
bless thee : and it shall be righteout- 
ness (nplS) unto thee before the Lord 
thy God;' i. e. a good, a meritorioui 
deed, an act of piety. So in Gen. 18L 
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19, 'And they shall keep the way of 
the Lord, to do justice {npni) and 
judgment;* L e. to do good or com- 
meiidibio deeda. la. 64. 5, 'Thou 
meeteat him ihat rejoiceth and worketh 
righUoumest (pns) ;' i. e. that doeth 
. good. The interpreution of the term 
in thia aenae ia atrikingly confirmed 
by the parallel paaaage respecting the 
good deed of Phinebaa in slaying the 
polluted Israelite and the Midianitish 
woman, Num. 25. 6, seq.' and thus re- 
ferred to by the Psalmist, Ps. 106. 30, 
31, ' Then stood up Phinehas, and exe- 
cuted judgment : and so the plague was 
atayed. And that was counted unto 
him for righttouhus8 (ii SCnm 
ji^K^jj^. Gr. Kai ikoyiaBq avrto us 6iKai- 

•a^vfiv)* In thia caae, aa in that of 
Abraham, h ia clear that it was a ain^ 
git act on a special occcksion that was 
ao reputed to the doer. The conduct 
of each waa so remarkable, so noble, 
■o commendable in the sight of God, 
under the circumstancea which gave 
nee to it, as to gain the particular, the 
marked approbation of Heaven, and to 
cause it to be distinguished by a correa- 
ponding eniphaaia of honourable testis 
mony. Thia we conceive is what is 
meant by ita being * counted' in both 
eases * for righteousness.' The expres- 
sion does not merely indicate that it 
vaa 80 esteemed in the divine mind^ or 
that. God in his secret judgment ac- 
counted of it as a pre-eminently wor- 
thy and acceptable deed, but that he ao 
ordered things that it should be rememr 
bared to their credit^ that it ahould be 
made matter of public and lasting ree- 
ifrdf in a. word, that it should stand as 
an honourable testimonial -nffixed to 
their characters with all succeeding gen- 
erations. This is undoubtedly the true 
force of the expression as viewed in it- 
self and apart from any peculiar bear- 
ings elsewhere given to it by the sacred 
writers. It is the primary and unfor- 
ced sense which a native Jew would 
ftffix to the worda in reading his own 



Scriptures. And accordingly Pbilo the 
Jew, (deAbrabamo, p. 386, ed. Frankf.) 
in apeaking of Abraham aaya^ *Hia 
praise baa been recorded^ being testified 
by the oraclea which Moses deliveredt 
by whom it ia reported that he believed 
in God. And that thia haa been aaid 
of him ia a great thing, but it ia a far 
greater that it haa been confirmed by 
acts.' But if such be the genuine pur- 
port of the language as need by Moaes^ 
the question very naturally oecur% 
whether the passage as quoted by Paul 
haa the same meaning, or in other 
words whether Paul is to be consideied 
as giving an infallible exposition of the 
exact mind of the Spirit in the i»esent 
clause as it stands in the Mosaic ori- 
ginal To this it may be replied, that 
in as far as the Apostle is to be eonod* 
ered aa introducing this paaaage with 
a view to illustrate the case of a sin- 
ner's justification on his^r^^ believing in 
Christ, the quotation cannot be deemed 
in point, because this was not the first 
instance of Abraham's believing, nor 
consequently of his being accounted 
righteous, nor is there any evidence Chat 
his faith, on this occasion, had a spe- 
cial respect to Christ as its grand o6;ec^ 
It was a faith exercised upon a peculiar 
promise, viz. the promise of an innu- 
merable seed. But the circumstances 
under which it was exercised rendered it 
something so signal and illuatrious, so 
heroic and praiseworthy, that God was 
pleased to account it, and to have it 
accounted, aa a singularly righteous 
act. But the Apostle's citation waa m 
another respect strictly pertinent. The 
grand acope of his reasoning in the 
context is to show that according to 
the economy of grace a believing sinner 
may be placed in a state of aoceptance 
with God simply by believing vyithmU 
the works, that i^t the observances^ qf 
the Jewish law. This is clear from the 
case of Abraham. It ia expressly re- 
corded of him that righteouanesa was 
reckoned to him on the ground of his 
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8 And he said, Lord 'God, 
« whereby shall I know that I 
shall inherit it ? 

9 And he said onto him, Take 
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£EUth, before he toas circumcised^ or in 
other words, before he came under the 
obligations of the ceremonial law. In 
like manner, the same favour may be ex- 
tended to the gentile believer of every 
age and country who reposes trust in 
the gospel message. The example of 
Abraham is adduced, we conceive, 
merely by way of illustration, as af- 
fording an anaiogous, not an iderUicaly 
case of strong and acceptable faith. It 
ia not designed to intimate that pre- 
cisely the same object qf faith of which 
Paul is speaking, was before the mind 
of the patriarch on the occasion referred 
to, but the course of his argument is 
substantially this;— As Abraham, in 
the face of great discouragements and 
impediments, firmly believed God, and 
thereby is said to have had righteous- 
ness accounted to him, much more 
the believing sinner who in spite of all 
the obstacles in the way gives credence 
to the gospel promise, is counted and 
treated as righteous and gratuitously 
justified. 

6b Whereby shall 1 know, &c. 
Abraham's interrogation here is not to 
be construed as a mark of the tempo- 
rary failure of his faith, nor as imply- 
ing that he himself needed an extraor- 
dinary confirmation of the divine prom- 
ise; but for the sake of his posterity, 
who ni^ht be tempted, from the diffi- 
culties to be encountered, to despahr of 
realizing the truth of the prediction, he 
desired some clear testimonial, which 
should have the effect of ratifying to 
their minds, like the seal of a coveii'ant, 
the solemn engagement of the Most 
High. This request God was gra- 
ciously pleased to grant, as it is ex- 
fteuAj said, v. 18, that in that same 
21* 



me an heifer of three years old, 
and a she-goat of three years old, 
and a ram of three years old, 
and a turtle-dove, and a young 
pigeon. 



day the Lord made a covenant with 
Abraham, in reference to which the 
symbolical transaction here related 
was ordered. Of this the memory 
would naturally be preserved and cher- 
ished among his descendants, as an in- 
fallible token of the fulfilment of the 
great promise. Should we be disposed 
to blame this inquiry, as savouring of 
vain curiosity or sinful distrust, let us 
bear in mind that the very same act 
may be good or evil, according to the 
principle from which it proceeds. Had 
the question arisen firom unbelief, it 
would have been decidedly sinful. It 
would have resembled the question 
which Zacharias asked, Luke, 1. 18, 
when the angel told him from God he ' 
should have a child; 'Whereby shall 
I know this 7 for I am an old man, and 
my life well stricken in years,' for 
which unbelieving question he was im- 
mediately struck dumb. I^ on the 
other band, it expressed a wish to be 
informed more clearly respecting the 
divine purposes, or to receive those 
ample testimonies which God himself 
was willing to communicate, then it 
was perfectly innocent, and consistent 
with the strongest faith. It waa for 
the purpose of instruction only that 
the blessed virgin inquired of the ange), 
Luke, 1. 34, how she should have a 
child, since she was a virgin. The 
question, in itself, did not materially 
differ from that of Zacharias ; but the 
principle was different; and therefore 
the one received a graoions answer, the 
other a severe rebuke. Many instan* 
oes are recorded where God has been 
graciously pleased to give signs to his 
people for the confirmation of their 
faith, when there was not any doubt 
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ftdthlalfleM or power. When he ap- 
pMrad to Gideon, Judg. 6. 14—21, and 
told him that ne 9hioa\d deliver his 
eountry from the yoke of Midian, Gideon 
■aid, ' If now I have found grace in thy 
light, then ahow me a sign that thou 
Udkest with me;' in answer to whkh, 
Qod caused fire to come out of the 
rock, and consume the kid and cakes 
which Gideon had prepared for him; 
and presently afterwards, Judg. 6. 
36 — 40, he gave him another sign, ma- 
king the dew to fall alternately on the 
fleece and on the ground, while the 
other remained perfectly dry. In the 
•ame way he gave to Hezekiah a choice 
of signs, oift ring lo make the shadows 
on the sun-dial go backward or forward 
ten degrees, according as he should de- 
sire, 2 Kings, 20. 8—11. From hence 
it appears that the inquiries which pro- 
ceed from faith, are good and accept- 
able to God ; and that Abraham's was 
of this nature is manifest ; because his 
futh on this occasion was specially 
commended by God himself. 

9. Take vu an heifer. Heb. rmp 
•»i take for me ; i. e. uke and offer 
unto me. CbaL * Offer before me.* 
The idiom is Hebraic, paralleled by 
Gen. 48. 9, * And Joseph said unto his 
fiither, They are my sons, whom God 
hath given me In this place. And he 
said, Bring them (tSHp take them)^ I 
pray thee, unto me, and I will bless 
them.' Ex. 26. 2, <dpeak unto the 
^Idren of Israel, that they bring me 
("»i nnp*^1 that take for me) an offer- 
ing.' So. that which in Ps. 68. 18, is 
fead. Thou hast received (niTIp^ tkou 
fuut taken) gifts for men ; is expound- 
ed by the Apostle Eph. 4. 8. 'Thou 
hast given gifts unto men,' L e. taken 
•pd given. The creatures here men- 
tioiied viz. the young of beeves, sheep, 
•nd goats, with turtle-doves, and young 
pigeons were the only ones which were 
•fisrwards appoiptcd undtf the Uw for 



sacrifice; t tact Irkicb very natiinUy 
leads us to the inference that the trans- 
action here recorded had some syn^ 
bolical allusion to that system of wor- 
ship. True it is, there is no express 
mention in the present narrative of the 
animals and fowls being actually sac- 
rificed, but from all the drcumstances 
we can scsroely doubt that that was the 

case. V An heifer qf three yean 

old. Heb. Owiwr^ literally a trebUd 
heifer. The Gr. however renders it 
iafAokuf T(»teTi^ov9»v a three^earUng 
heifer, while the Chal. haa KD^n 
yi^^ a triple heifer or three keifert. 
The dominant idea of the original Heb. 
if that of triplication^ without specify- 
ing in what respect. But Bochart and 
other commentators of high repute 
understand it in reference to time, L e. 
as denoting a heifer of (hree years ald^ 
especially as the equivalent phrase Is. 
15. 5. cannot well be otherwise ex- 
plained; 'His fugitives shall flee unto 
Zoar, on heifer qf three years old 
(ti^lDi© tliay).' it is true indeed 
that under the law these animals were 
generally offered when they were one 
yeai^ old, but these were no doubt re- 
quired to be of the age of three years, 
because they were then full grown, in 
their most perfect state, and therefore 
most suitable to be made use of on the 
present extraordinary occasion. To 
which we may add, that there might 
have been some mystical import, de- 
signed to be conveyed to Abraham by 
this circumstance of the transaction, of 
which we are at present ignorant. 

V S young pigeon. Heb. itia 

gozal. This term is indeed occasioii- 
ally applied to the young of other birds 
than those of the dove kind, but its 
leading import is that of ring-doves or 
wood-pigeons. Accordingly the Gr. 
has here jrepiarcpav a dove, and the 
Chal. roi*^ ""'D bar yonah, young doo^ 
which accords moreover with the law 
given I^ev. 1. 14. 
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10 And he took onto him all 
these, and >* divided them in the 
midst, and laid each piece one 

r Jer. 94. 18. IM. 
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10. And he t9ok unto him all Uutt^ 
and dividtdUum in the mid^t, dbc 
This very solemn form of ratifying a 
covenant is again particularly mention- 
ed in Jer 24. 18. It consisted in cut- 
ting the throat of the victim, and pour- 
ing out its blood. The carcass Mras 
then divided, lengthwise^ as nearly as 
possible into two equal parts, which 
being placed opposite to each other at a 
short distance, the covenanting parties 
approached at the opposite ends of the 
passage thus formed, and meeting in 
the middle took the customary oath. 
The practice was by no means pecu- 
liar tir the Hebrews. Traces of it may 
be found in the Greek and Roman wri- 
ters, and in the accounts, of travellers. 
On the question of the time, scope, and 
object of this transaction symbolically 
considered, we defer our remarks to 

X, 17. IT And laid eocA piece one 

Agai»»t another, Heb. 'ID'^« TCT^I 
VW^ nH-npi inns gave every one'e 
part or piece against his fellows i« e. 
head against head, shoulder against 
shoulder, leg against leg, and so of the 
other parts, with a considerable space 
between, through which the covenant- 
ing parties were to pass, v. 17. IT 

But the birds divided he not. The 
same thing was afterwards prescribed 
in the law, Lev. 1. 17, ' He shall cleave 
it (ttke bird) with the wings thereof, 
but shall not divide il asunder.' Fowls 
were considered rather as mere appen- 
dages to the sacrifice, and their blood 
was not sprinkled upon the aliar. Yet 
m the present instance it is probable 
that the birds, like the several parts of 
the animals, were laid whole even 
against each other. 

11. And vohen the finds came down. 
Beb. tt'^yn ^ f^ collect aing, f^r 
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but "the birds 



against another 
divided he not. 

11 And when the fowls came 

■ Lev. 1. 17. 



fowU, i. s. the ravenous birds of pray, 
as eagles, viiUures, kites, dbo. whkh 
£Bed upon dead bodies. As the slain 
and divided animals represent the nar 
tion of Israel, so these birds of prey 
were doubtless emblematic of the Egyp- 
tians and other enemies who should 
fall upon, rob, and afflict them with the 
utmost rapacity and cruelty. Thus in 
Ezek. 17. 3» 7, 12, the invading kinga 
of Babylon and Kgypt are compared 
to eagles; in Eztk. 39. 4, 17. Rev. 19. 
17, 18, various hostile powers, under 
the emblem of ravenous birds, are 
summoned to fisast upon the sacrifice 
of a devoted and slaughtered people. 
The Jerus. Targ. interprets the passage 
in the same sense, understanding it of 
the idolatrous monarchies which af- 
flicted Israel ^ Abram drove them 

away. Heb. tSHM 223*^ pufed them 
attay ; L e. by swelling his cheeks with 
his breath and blowing at them. Ains- 
worth renders it * huffed them away.* 
The expression seems to be employed 
with a view to denote the ease with 
which, under a protecting providence, 
the assaults of their enemies should 
be repulsed from the chosen people. 
Targ. Jon. 'And idolatrous people de- 
scended, who are likened to an unclean 
bird, in order to prey upon the riches of 
Israel ; but the merit of Abraham pro- 
tected them.' Though Abraham ia 
here represented as the instrument, yet 
the effect is to be ascribed primarily to 
the tutelar agency of Omnipotence^ 
Thus Ex. 16. 10, of the Egyptians^ 
Thou didst blow with thy wind, the 
sea covered them ; they sank as lead 
in the mighty waters.' Thus too Ezek. 
21. 31, of the Ammonites, *X will poor 
out mine indignation upon thee^ I 
will bUno against thee in the fire 9C 
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down upon the carcasses, Abram 
droYC them away. 
12 And when the sun was 



my wrath.* Hie following practical 
suggestion, though doubtless very re- 
mote from the primirhre drift of the 
words, and resting moreover on the 
assumption that the present ceremony 
vrtLS a sacrifice, is yet drawn so nat- 
urally from the incidents that we scru- 
ple not to give it 'Interruptions, we 
see, attended the father of the fiuthfiil in 
his most solemn approaches to Qod ; 
and interruptions of a different kind 
attend believera in this. How often do 
intruding cares, like unclean birds, 
seize upon that time and those affec- 
^tions which are devoted to God I Hap- 
py is it for us, if by prayer and watch- 
ftilness, we can drive them away so as 
to worabip him without distraction!' 
Puller, 

12. And v^un the mn wa» going 
down. Heb. VO^i to go in ; L e. ready 
to set ; the usual form of expression in 

the original. % A deep sleep fell upon 

Abrdham. Heb. H^aTID tardamah, 
Gr. tKoraati^ i. e. a supernatural trance 
or extacy. The Heb. term is the same 
with that employed respecting the deep 
sleep into which Adam was cast Gen. 

2. 21, upon the creation of Eve. f 

An horror of great darkness feU upon 
him. Taking the whole narrative to- 
gether it would seem tha^ the day 
was entirely dedicated by Abraham to 
God. ^ His first vision was before day- 
light, while the stars were yet to be 
seen. In the morning he is ordered to 
provide, slay, and arrange the appoint- 
ed victims, and in these preparations, 
which must naturally have re<]uired 
considerable time, it is probable the for- 
mer part of the day was spent till noon 
or after. Having thus done what was 
snjoined, he was still required to wait 
and watch ; wait till Grod Should con- 



going down, t a deep sleep fell 
npon Abram ; and lo, an horror of 
great darkness fell upon him. 

t Gen. 2. SI. Job. 4. 13. 



victims be not plundered npr polluted. 
Thus employed he continues till the 
going down of the sun, when his eye- 
lids begin to grow heavy, being pressed 
down by a supernatural impulse. And 
now we may expect that God will an- 
swer him, as he had done before^ by 
vision. But very difierent, in the cir- 
cumstances at least, is the revelation 
now granted him from that which he 
had previously enjoyed. An horror 
of great daikness falls upon him, an 
effect akin to that overpowering influ- 
ence both upon the mind and the body 
which we elsewhere learn was no 
unusual accompaniment of prophetic 
trances. Thus Dan. 10. 8, * I was left 
alone, and saw this great vision, and 
there remainsd no strength in me : for 
my comeliness was turned into cor- 
ruption, and I retained no strength.' 
Job, 3. 13, 14, *In thoughts from the 
visions of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth on man, fear came upon ro^ 
and trembling which made all my 
bones to shake.* The visitations of 
the Almighty are always awful, even 
those of love and mercy, and no doubt 
the preternatural gloom now made to 
rest upon Abraham*s sphit, was de- 
signed in part to impress him with a 
profound reverence of Grod, and to 
teach him that those that rejoice in him 
must still* rejoice with trembling. But 
it cannot be questioned that there*' was 
yet a farther reach in the purpose of 
this extraordinary illapse upon the pa- 
triarch's mind. Every incident of the 
transaction appean to have been fraught 
with emblematic meaning, and this 
among the rest. The overwhelming 
darkness, and the accompanying men- 
tal emotions, were a striking image of 
profound distress and affliction, and 



descend to appear, and watch that the | from what follows in the ensuing versib 
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13 And be said nnto Abram, 
Enow of a surety " that thy seed 
shall be a stranger in a land that 

aEz.ULML Ps.l«.9S. Acta 7. C 

we are left in no doubt that such was 
indeed their real purport. By signifi- 
cant symbols he designed to give him 
1 jost copception of the manner in 
which tlie great end should be accom- 
plished, and to indicate that it would 
be against much opposition, through 
many troubles, and after long delays. 
This calamitous scene of suifering was 
to be brought about mainly, though not 
exeiusively, by the oppressive power 
of Egypu From this indeed they were 
afterwards to be signally delivered and 
planted in the land of promise ; but 
the darkness must precede the light; 
tiial must pave the way for triumph. 
£gypt indeed is not named, for proph- 
ecy requires to be dehvered with some 
(iegree of obscurity, or it might tend to 
defeat its own design; but the grand 
ftct of a series of unparalleled su^- 
inga is clearly disclosed, while it is left 
to time to develope the various related 
particidara The Jerusalem Targum 
gives the symbol a somewhat more ex- 
tended scope than most commentators ; 
'And as the sun was near to setting, a 
profound slumber seized upon Abra- 
ham, and behold four kingdoms stood 
yp with a view to reduce his chiklren 
into a state of bondage* These king- 
doms, aa we elsewhere learn, were the 
Babylonian, Persian, Oieeian, and Ro- 
o^aoi of which great account is made, 
*s persecuting powers, by the Jewish 
writers. 

13. £11010 qf a aurdy, Ac Heb. 
y^tl :fi'^v^ knowing know. This can be 
^inderatood only as God*8 own inter- 
pretation of the sign which he had 
vouchsafed to Abraham in the incidents 
l^bove recorded. He here ezplains to 
bim the manner in which he is to un- 
^tand the sign that was now gran(- 



is not theirs, and ihall a^rre 
them; and * they shall affliet 
them foar hundred years; 

w Ex. 1. 11. Ps. loa. «. 

ed in compliance with his request in 

v. 8. IT Shali be a atrangm in a 

land that, ie not thHn, The primary 
and principal refereuce here is to the 
land of Egypt, although from the lan- 
guage of Gen. 17. 8. Ps. 105. 9—12, it 
would seem that even the land of Ca- 
naan itself, which though theirs by 
promise, was not actually made ov«r 
to them as a possession and inheiitanoe 
till some generationa afterwards, was 
also intended ; and in the meantime was 
actually the scene of more or less per* 
secution to the patriarchs, as is degc 
from Gen. 21.- 9.-26. 7, 14, 1& et in£ 

IT And ahtiU trve them, HeU 

&1139i< It is far from clear that our 
translation haa given the right view of 
this clause. It is altogether more nat- 
ural to suppose the nominative here is 
the people of the land in which they 
were to be strangersi and that the pro* 
noun < them' in both cases refers to the 
seed of Abraham. The word Qll^ 
therefore we take for Dfin 11^9 thtg 
shall serve themselves qf them. The 
Sept. has 6»v\<jMrovatv avrovs thty shall 
enslave ffitm; the Vulg. eubjieient cos 
servihtHi shaU subjeet them to bondage^ 
and equivalently the Syr. Arab, and 
Targuma; all confirming the sense 
which we propose.— H 7^^ shali 
qffliet ^em Jour hundred yean. It is 
not entirely clear from what date this 
period is to be reckoned. Ainswortfa^ 
with great probability, computes it from 
the time of Ishmaers mocking Isaae^ 
Gen. 21. 9. Gal. 4. 29, which occurred 
thirty years after the promise recorded 
Gen 12. 3. This promise was given 
430 years before the giving of the law^ 
GaL 3. 17, and from Ex. 12. 41, it ap* 
pears that their deUveranoe flpom hoqdr 
ai^ WMalap490 years after that pramp 
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14 And also that nation wfaom 
thev shall serve, ' will I judge : 
ana afterward ^ shall they come 
out with creat suhstaoce. 

15 And * thou shah go * to thy 

X Ex. t. C Deut. >. at 7 Ex. IS. 8«. Ps. 

KM. 87. zJobS.M. aAcUI8.8f. 



ise. The chronology may be stated 

thos:~ 
Abraham enten Canaan and B. C. 

receives the promise tKi 

Isaac m«eked by Ishnukcl • . . . iMi 
Israel departs fMm Egypt .... 1491 

Ths diflference between the first and 
last of these dates is jusi 430 years. Of 
this period 215 years were passed in 
sojourning in Canaan, and 216 in Egypt. 
— It may here be remarked that ac- 
cording to the Hebrew accents, which 
we beheve to be as correct indices of 
the sense as the Hebrew vowel points, 
the middle clause of this verse ' and 
they shall serve them, and they shall 
afflict them,' is to be considered as par- 
enthedcai, and we should therefore read 
it, *Know of a surety, that thy seed 
shall be a stranger in a land that is not 
theirs, four hundred years.' The actual 
period of their service and affliction 
was much less. 

14. ITiai nation whom they shall 
serre, wiU 1 judge. That is, will pun- 
ish by the infliction of such judgments 
as their sins deserve. These are par- 
ticularly described Ex. ch. 7—11, and 
Ps. 78. 4i— 51.-27. 36. It goes to 
counterbalance the announcement of 
grievous suffering to be assured that 
the eye of God is continually upon the 
persecutors, and that he will in due 
time avenge the wrong done to his own 
glory in the affliction of his unofiending 
people.— — V They shall eomt out with 
great eubatance. Heb. ilia CS'n3> 
that is, gteat rieheg, both of their own 
and of the Egyptians, whose 'jewels of 
silver and gold, and garments,' they 
carried away, Ex. 12. 35, 36. So also 



fathers m peace ; ^ thou shalt be 
huried in a good old age. 

16 But « in the fourth genera- 
tion they shall come hither again : 
for the iniquity ^ of the Amoritcs 
• is not yet full. 

b cb. SB. 8. c Ex. IS. 40. d 1 Kings SI. SL 
Dan. 8. 33. Matt S3. 33. 1 Tbess. 3. II. 



Ps. 105. 37, 'He brought them forth 
with silver and gold.' The promise of 
blessings to the church often comes in 
very close connection with the threat- 
ening of judgments to its oppressors. 

15. 77um shalt go to thy fathers in 
peace. Shalt die a peaceful death. 
The consolation hitherto imparted to 
Abraham was of such a nature as to 
pertain in common to him and his seed; 
but here the divine discourse is directed 
to the patriarch in person for his own 
individual comfort. It could not but 
relieve the saddening influence of the 
above declarations to be assured, that 
his old age should be happy, and bis 
end should be peace. Though he might 
not be favoured in his life-time with 
the actual possession of Canaan, his 
promised inheritance, yet he should not 
be wanting in the grounds of solid hope 
and joy in view of his departure to the 
world of spirits. With such an assur- 
ance from sut^h a source, he will be 
content to forego the privilege of seeing 
all the promises fulfilled. IT Thm 
shalt be buriedin a good old age. Heb. 
rOltS nS'^tD^ in a good hoary^t. 

16. In the fourth generation Ihey 
shall come hither again. Or Heb. ^M 
nan 1S1TD*i '^r^nn the fourth genera- 
tion shall return hither ; but the pres- 
ent rendering Hn the fourth,' may be 
admitted, and in that case the phrase 
is probably to be understood as deno- 
ting the fourth age or century, equiva- 
lent to the 400 years in v. 13. It is 
remarkable, however, that the land of 
promise was actually entered upon and 
inherited by the fourth generation of 
the Israelitea who went down into 
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17 And it came to pass, that 
when the sun went down, and it 
was dark, behold a smoking fur- 



Egypt, fts Caleb was the fourth from 
Jndah, and Moses the fourth from Levi, 

and 80 doubtless of many others. 

T For the iniquity of the Amorites is 
notyetfuU. Heb. 'i-T)3»n the Amor- 
iUt collect, sing. Abraham was now 
indeed living among the Amorites, 
which made it natural that that people 
should be specified rather than any oth- 
er ; but the term properly includes all 
the other nations of Canaan whose ini- 
quities had marked them out for de- 
Btruciion. The whole of these nations 
are seldom enumerated together; one 
or more usually standing for all. In- 
stead of ' is not yet full,' a more correct 
veraon is probably, *i9 not tiU then 
full.' It ia evident from this that there 
is a certain measure of wickedness be- 
yond which God will not spare a guilty 
people. See Note on Gen. 6. 3. 

17. Behold a amokCng fumact^ and 
« burning lamp that passed between 
^6 pieces. Heb. 'p:^ y]:r\ Ut. an 
jwcn of smoke, or smoking otfen. Our 
language does not perhaps afford a 
Jnore intrinsically suitable word by 
which to render the original "nari tan- 
'"jw than ' furnace j* and yet it is cer- 
tain that a degree of ambiguity attaches 
^ >t in this connection which has led 
to a very general misapprehension of 
l^e real scope of this part of the vision. 
The phrase here employed has been air 
tnost universally considered as parallel 
to the expression Deut. 4. 20, 'The 
Lord hath taken you and brought you 
^^ of the iron furnase, even out of 
%Pt' (comp. Jer. 11. 4), and. the drift 
of the symbol has been understood 
to be nothing more nor less than to 
point to that well-known scene of the 
afflictions of Israel, while the 'burning 
Ump' has been regarded as an emblem 
ot their joyful deliverance thence. Bui 
«^e fiict ia, the Hebrew has two dis- 



851 



nace, and a burning lamp that 
^ passed between those pieces. 



t Jer. 34. 18, IS. 



tinct words promiscuously rendered 
• furnace,* in our common translation; 
and from this circumstance has arisen 
a confusion in the use of the term 
which can only be dispelled by a clear 
exhibition of the respective meanings of 
each. One of these words— that occiir^ 
ring here— is "iisn tannoor, which prop- 
erly signifies that kind of cyHndrical 
and portable oven, used by the orien- 
tals for baking and other culinary pur- 
poses. This is an earthen vessel about 
three feet high, smeared outside and 
inside with clay, and placed upon a 
frame or support. Fire is made within 
it and when the sides are sufficiently 
heated, thin layers of dough are spread 
on the inside, and the top covered, 
when the process of baking is very 
quickly completed. This word occiira 
fifteen times in the Hebrew Bible, and 
in every instance refers to this kind of 
oven, and is indce|d rendered ' oven* in 
our translation in all of them except 
the present and three other passages, 
viz. Neh. 3. I1.-12. 38. Is. 31. 9. The 
other term is "ms kor, of which 'fur- 
nace' is the legitimate signification, I e. 
a place for melting, assaying, and re- 
fining metals. Thus Ezek. 22. 1&— 22, 
C)DD D'^:»"iD "J15 is a place for refining 
sUver, and ant "ilS Prov. 17. 3, is a 
place for refining gold. In like man- 
ner the itn^ y\D iron furnace, men- 
tioned in Deut 4. 20, and from which 
the Israelites are said to have been 
brought out, is properly a fumaee 
for melting iron. It is this latter 
word which is employed wherever a 
people are said metaphorically to be 
cast into a furnace as Ezek. 22. 18—22, 
or delivered out of one, as Deut. 4. 2a 
1 Kings, 8. 51. Jer. 11.4. It occurs 
nine times, and is uniformly rendered 
*■ furnace.' From this view of the usage 
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«f the two woidfl ia the original it is 
dew that they an Boi literally applied 
to deaignate the aame things, nor is 
the present phrase * smoking furnace* 
intended to convey precisely the same 
idea with the phrase ' furnace of iron' 
in Deuteronomy. The latter undoubt- 
edly refers to Egypt as a scene of afflic- 
lion and bondage ; but that the former 
has any such allusion is not to be gath- 
ered from the import of the term itself, 
Dor is it in fact consistent with the de- 
corum of the imagery. The smoking 
furnace is deeoribed as passing between 
the parts of the slaughtered animals ; 
but this was an action appropriate to 
one of the covenanting parties, and to 
him alone, or to his representative sym- 
bol : and with what propriety such an 
act could be attributed to the symbol 
of persecuting Egypt, which was no 
party in the transaction, we are utterly 
at a lost to conceive. Yet that the ob- 
ject seen in the vision had a mystical 
import of some kind is beyond ques- 
tion, and this we know no other mode 
of determining than by comparing the 
figurative use of the term in other pla- 
ces. But here our resources are scan- 
ty, for there are not more than two or 
three passages in which any thing be- 
yond the literal sense of the term, can 
be detected. Of these the principal are 
the following ; Is. 31. 9, < And he (the 
Assyrian) shall pass over to his strong 
hold for fear, and his princes shall be 
afraid of the ensign, saith the Lord, 
ttkose Jire ia in Zian and his fumact 
(•I*l3n tannoor) tn JerUaaUm.^ As this 
is a denunciation of wrath to the ene- 
mies of Israel, the natural purport of 
the passage seems to be, that as the 
«Hvine presence dwelt in Jerusalem, this 
was the seat and source from whence 
the judgments of Jehovah should issue 
against his adversaries. With this it 
may be well to compare the following 
equivalent passages. Is. 30. 33, speak- 
ing of the same hostile power, the As- 
njrrians, * For Tophet is ordained of old; 



yea for the king ia it pre|>ai)ed ; he hath 
made it deep and large : the pile thereof 
is fire and much wood ; the wtath of 
the Lord, like a stream of brimstone 
doth kindle it.* Again, Is. 33. Vi-U, 
when his own degenerate people an 
more particularly the aubject of th^ 
ihivatening, 'Mow will I rise, saiih the 
Lord; now will I be exalted ; now will 
I lift up myself. Ye shall conceiTe 
ebafl^ yeahall bring forth stubble: |ow 
breath as fire, shall devour you. iad 
the people ahall be as the burnings of 
lime : as thorns cut up shall they b^ 
burned in the fiire :— The ainoers io Zion 
aw afraid; feaifulness hath surpiieed 
4he hypocrites. Who among us shall 
dwell with the <ievoahng firel wJie 
among us ahall dwell with everlasting 
bunaings?' Jn the great searcUy of 
wood for fuel throughout the East, the 
tannoor or oven is usually heated witli 
stubble or chai^ and the rebellious Is- 
raelites are here represented as alarm- 
ed at the idea of being cast into the 
oven of divine wrath which their own 
sins have furnished the fuel, the chaff 
and the stubble, for heating. Joha 
the Baptist utt^s a clearly parallel in- 
timation, Matt. 3. 12, ' He will thor- 
oughly purge liis floor, and gaiher his 
wheat into his gamer : but he will bum 
up the chafi* with unquenchable fire.' 
The 'unquenchable fire' in this passage 
answ^s plainly to the 'everlasting 
burnings' in that of the Old Testament 
prophet, and has moreover a direct ref- 
erence to the words of Malachi, cfa. 4. 1, 
where the coming of John the Baptist 
is announced as the forerunner of the 
great Hesseiiger of the Covenant; ' For 
behold the day^cometh tliat shall bum 
09 an oven (^13r tannoor) ; and all the 
proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, 
shall be stubble : ' and the day that 
Cometh shall burn them up, saith the 
Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them 
neither root nor branch.' So also Pe. 
21. 8, 9, ' Thine hand shall find out all 
thine enemies, tliy right hand shall 
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find oat those that hate thee. Thou 
shait make them as a fiery oven (ii^D 
iannoor) in the time of thine anger : the 
Lord shall swallow them up in the time 
of his wrath, and the £u*e shall devour 
them.' From all this we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the ' smoking oven' 
is a designed 8ymt)ol of the divine pres- 
ence viewed' more especially in its vin- 
cJic^ive aspect; and in the passage be- 
fore us, instead of regarding it as point- 
ing to the afflictions endured by Abra- 
ham's seed in Egypt, we rather look 
upon it as mystically shadowing forth 
the divine judgments visited upon 
Egypt As far as it has relation to that 
persecuting power, it represents it rath- 
er as the subject than the agent of suf- 
fering. Nothing is morecommon with 
the sacred writers than to represent the 
D^tyin his avenging dispensations un^ 
der the emblem of a consuming fire, 
and in this connection it will be proper 
to bear in mind that in Sinai he appear- 
ed in mingled fire and smoke, in cir- 
cumstances of grandeur and terror, of 
which the object seen in the vision of 
the patriarch was perhaps but a min- 
iature adumbration; Ex. 19. 18, 'And 
mount Sinai was altogether in a «mo&e, 
because the Lord descended upon ii in 
fire : and the smoke thereof ascended 
as the smoke of a fumac^ So also 
when he manifested his wrath at the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
it is said ch. 19. 28, that Abraham in 
looking toward the burning cities 'be- 
held, and lo, the smoke of the country 
went up as the smoke of a furnace.^ 
Add to this, that the standing symbol 
of Jehovah's presence in the wiWer- 
ness was the pillar of cloud (or smoke) 
by day and of fire by night, and that 
on several occasions the temple is said 
to have been filled with the smoke of 
his glory, 1 Kings, 8. 10, 11. Is. 6. 4. 
Rev. 15. 8, and we can scarcely fail to 
perceive that the object here exhibited 
to Abraham was a designed and appro- 
priate symbol of the Most High, as 
22 



the covenant and avenging God of hit 
seed, and that he now appeared in this 
symbol in order to convey to him a pre- 
intimation of the peculiar manner in 
which his indwelhng in the midst of his 
posterity should be manifested. The 
'burning lamp' is probably to be con- 
sidered merely as an equivalent symbol, 
uitroduced in order more vividly to de- 
pict to the mind's eyeofthepatriarch the 
character of that visible manifestation 
by which the divine glory and mjgesty 
was to be displayed under the economy 
afterwards to be established among 
the chosen people. This is confirmed 
by a reference to the solemn rites wit- 
nessed at Sinai, where among other cir- 
cumstances of the sublime and awful 
scene it is said Ex. 20, 18, that ' all the 
people saw the thunderings, and the 
lightnings (Heb. O'l^Db lajypidim^ 
lamps\ and the noise of the trumpet, 
and the mountain smoking.' The 
mention of 'lamps' in connection with 
the divine appearances is by no means 
infrequent, as may be seen by turning 
to Ezek. 1. 13. Dan. 10. 6. Rev. 1. 14. 
It Jias indeed been usual with commen- 
tators, especially on the ground of Is. 
62. 1, to consider the 'burning lamp* 
in this place as an emblem of deHver- 
ancCf but as it is represented as passing 
between the parts of the victim, which 
was the act of a covenanter, this sense 
seems to be somewhat remote from the 
main scope of the vision, and therefore 
improbable. On the whple, we con- 
ceive the grand drift of this symbolical 
transaction to be, to disclose to Abra^ 
ham the leading fortunes of his seed 
through a long lapse of ages not only 
their bondage and afflictions in'Egjrpt, 
but their subsequent establishment in 
the land of Canaan, the scene of the 
vision, as a nation of sacrificers, among 
whom the distinguishing symbols of 
the divine presence were to be fixed as 
their glory and their defence. Thus 
y'lewed the incidents here recorded as- 
sume a significancy and an interest of 
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18 In that same day the Lord 
t made a coyenant with Abram, 
aayiog, ^ Unto thy seed hare 1 

ff eh. M. 7. b eh. la. 7. Ac 18. IS. Ac 91. 4. Ex. 
n. St. Nottb. M. & Deut. l. 7. * ii. M. Ac 
M. 4. JMh. 1. 4. 1 Kings, 4. 31. 9 Cbron. 9. 
n. Neh. 9l B. Pf. IM. 11. iMl. 97. 19. 



which they are efiectually deprived by 
the oonunon more limited application 
of them. 

la In the »anu da j/ the Lord made a 
covenant with Abram,aayingt&C' Heb. 
H*'"ia ri"D ctt< a covenant; in allu- 
sion to the ceremonies above described. 
Fiom what follows it would seem that 
these words contain more than a mere 
exposition of the drift of the preceding 
rites. Those rites indeed had, refer- 
ence to a covenant ; they were design- 
edly subservient to one ; yet of the ver- 
bal stipulations of that covenant noth- 
ing thus far has been said. That part 
of the transaction is now related. It 
is spoken of apart from the foregoing, 
probably because it took place subse- 
quent to the incidents there mentioned. 
The action of the furnace and lamp in 
passing between the pieces was per- 
formed as it were in pantomime or 
dumb show, while Abraham was en- 
tranced in a vision. But the actual en- 
gagement into which God was pleased 
to come with his servant was of too 
much moment, of too high an import, 
to be made with him in any other than 
a waking state. Abraham accordingly 
is released from his state of vision, and 
God thus proceeds to bind himself by 
covenant to make over, as by a sol- 
emn deed of gift, the whole land in 
which he then was, the boundaries and 
the present occupants of which are 
specified with great accuracy and mi- 
nuteness. Though called a ' covenant,' 
yet it was mainly a stipulation on the 
part of God only ; for which reason it 
probably was, that in the previous 
vision his symbol only passed between 
the parts of the animals, while nothing 
of this kind is affirmed of Abraham. 



given this land, from the rirer of 
Egypt unto the great rirer, the 
river Euphrates : 

19 The Kenites, and the Ken- 
izzites, and the Kadmonites, 



At the same time, it is probably to be 
understood, though not expressly af- 
firmed, that Abraham became so ftr a 
party to the covenant as to promiss 
under the most solemn sanctions a 
general course of obedience to all the 

divine requirements. V Unto thy seed 

have I given. Gt. Sacta J ttiU give, 
on which the Jewish doctors v»y pe^ 
tinently remark, *He saith not <I wiU 
give,' but • I have given ;* and yet Abra- 
ham had now begotten no children. 
But because the toord of the holy bles- 
sed God is a deed, therefore he thus 

speaketh.* IT FVom the river of 

Egypt. Heb. D"nS?3 '1115^3. Com- 
mentatora are in great doubt as to the 
identity of this fiver. At firet view it 
would unquestionably seem that the 
Nile is intended, as that river is cleariy 
in several places indicated by this 
phrase But as it does not appear that 
the jurisdiction of the Israelites ever 
actually extended to the Nile, Wells, 
Clark, and others incline to the opinion 
that it denotes an inconsiderable river 
or brook falling into the Mediterranean 
at a small distance south of Gaza. 
This is supposed to be the same stream 
which is called by Joshua, ch. 15. 47, 
the ' Sihor,' corresponding to the sup- 
posed situation of which Dr. Richard- 
son crossed the dry bed of a river, 
thirty yards wide, called the *Wadi 
Gaza.' But we still think the former 
is the true interpretation. For (1.) a 
brook or small stream is never called 
in Hebrew, -as here, -^na nahar, but 
iriD nahhal. (2.) In Josh. 13. 3, the 
destined boundary of the land of Israel 
on the south is said indeed to be the 
Sihor, which is before Egypt, but in Is. 
23. 3. and Jer. 2. 18^ mendon is made 
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' 20 And the Hittites, and the 
Perizzites, and the Rephaims, 

21 And the Amoriies, and the 
Canaan ites, and the Girgashites, 
and the Jebusites. 



of the same stream under the denomi- 
nation of ni^*^ yeor^ rivert which is 
the appropriated name of the Nile, as is 
known to every reader of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, it being but in a single in- 
stance (Dan. 12. 5—7) applied to anoth- 
er stream. Indeed Wilkinson remarks 
that ")K*i yeor, rivtrt is merely the He- 
bzaw form of the Egyptian word JARO 
rwett applied to tbeNil& (Dom. Man. 
of Anc Egypt. voL I. p. 12, note.) It 
is no Talid objection to this that the Is- 
faeiites never extended their borders 
quite to the banks of the Nile ; for (3.) 
It is doabtless the object of the divine 
i9>eaker merely to designate in a loose 
and general way the two great rivers 
as the extreme limits within which the 
territory of the Israelites was to be in- 
cluded, though it might fall somewhat 
short of these limits on either side. In 
like manner in Is. 27. 12 and Jer. 2. IS, 
the Euphrates and the Nile are un- 
doubtedly opposed to each other as the 
extreme boundaries of the possessions 
of the Hebrews. Moreover (4) in the 
time of David and Solomon all, or 
nearly ail, the kings between these riv- 
ers were tributaries of the Israeli lish 
kings. 2 Chron. 9. 26. 2 Sam. 8. 3. 
From the combined weight of the above 
reasons we feel little hesitation in as- 
signing the Nile as the stream here in- 
tended by the * river of Egypt.* As to 
the fulfilment of the promise respect- 
ing the actual occupancy of this ex- 
tended T^on, see Note on Josh. 1. 4. 
" 19— >21. Kenitea — KerUzzitea — Kad- 
monUeBt dkc. , So little is known of 
most of these nations or clans, that it 
will be sufficient to refer to the maps 
and Marg. IU£ for qU that it important 



CHAPTER XVI. 

"M"OW Svai, Abram's wife, 
-^^ *bare him no children: and 
she had an handmaid, ''an Egyp- 
tian, whose name was ^ Hagar. 

a ch. 1& S, 3. b ch. 81. 9. c GaL 4. M. 



in their situation aud history. Out ot 
the ten here mentioned only seven were 
actually subjugated, Deut. 7. 1. It is 
hence, with great probability inferred 
that the redundant three had, by the 
time of the actual conquest, become 
either extinct or blended with other 
tribes, or had changed their names. 

CHAPTER XVI. 
1. Saraij Abram's wife, bare him no 
children. Abraham had now dwelt ten 
years in the land of Canaan, and not 
vrithstanding his advanced age appears 
to have discovered no impatience for 
the fulfilment of the promise. It was 
now put beyond a doubt that he should 
become a fiiither; but it had not yet been 
ex[^icitly declared that Sarah should 
become a mother. We may suppose 
therefore (hat her feelings as a wife 
gave force to her concern about her 
husband's glory and happiness, and 
prompted the weak and carnal expedi- 
ent which is here described, and to 
which Abraham himself undoubtedly 
lent too ready an ear. Seeing at her time 
of life but Utde hope of seed in the ordi- 
nary way, she seems deliberately to have 
concluded, that if the promise were to 
be fulfilled it must be in the person of 
another. Aopordiogly, as unbelief is 
very prolific of schemes, she here pro* 
poses a measure evidently fraught with 
the most pernicious consequences. It 
implied a culpable distrust of God who 
had promised, and went to introduce a 
foreign, perhaps an idolatrous mother 
into the family of Abraham. It was 
a most unwise and inconsiderate tam- 
pering with her husband's afiections, 
and it laid a foundation of probable, if 
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2 ''And Sarat said unto Abiam, 
Behold DOW, the Lord ' hath re- 
straiDed me from bearing: I pray 

d eh. ». 3. e ch. 90. 18. & 30. s. I Sam. i. 5, e. 



tbee ^go m unto my maid; it 
.may be that I may obtain chil- 
dren *by her. And Abram « heark- 
ened to the voice of Sarai* 

f ch. 30. 8, 9. g Ch. 3. 17. 



not of certain domestic jealousies and 
quarrels. In a word, it was a direct 
doing of evil in the vain expectation 
that goo<l might come. But let us con- 
sider the parliculors. — -^ She had an 
handmaidt an Egyptian^ vhoae name 
wot Hagar. A bond- woman, a female 
slave, in opposition to a free woman, 
Jer. 34. 10, U. Oal. 4. 2?, who accord- 
ing to the usages of those times might 
be disposed of by her mistress Sarah 
as she chose, v. 6. She probably came 
into Abraham's family during his so- 
journ in Egypt, and may have been one 
of the 'maid-servants' presented by 
Pharaoh to the patriarch, Gren. 12. 20. 
Her name ' Hagar* Jlight, or a fugi- 
live, we think with Mchaelis was not 
bestowed by herparents— for why should 
an Egyptian child be called by a He- 
brew name 7'but was one that accrued 
to her in process of time from the lead- 
ing event in her history here recorded. 
Multitudes of similar instances, as we 
have before remarked, occur in the sa- 
cred narrative. Her descendants were 
called ' Hagarites* or ' Hagarenes,' 
1 Chron. 6. 10, rendered by the Gr. 
•Kopoiicovi strangers. From her, by 
Ishmael, the Saracens and Arabs were 
descended, and the word * Hegira\ ap- 
plied to i^e Jlight oi Mohammed from 
Mecca to Medina, comes from the 
same root, as does also ' Mohagerin' 
or ' Mohajerin,' fdlow-JlyerSf the name 
given by the false prophet to the com- 
panions of his Jlight. She is said to 
have been handmaid or servant to Sa- 
rah, and not to Abraham, from its being 
customary in those patriarchal times, 
for the male and fenmle departments 
of a fiimily to be kept in a great meas- 
ure distinct ; and Hagar probably stood 



in the same relation to Sarah, that Efi- 
ezer did to Abraham. Thus likewise 
Rachel and Leah, the daughters of La- 
ban, had their respective handmaids, 
or female head -servants. Gen. 30. 3. 
In such cases the relation between the 
mistress and her servant was so intim- 
ate^ that the children of the latter by 
the master were reckoned as those of 
the mistress, as appears nyt only from 
the present instance, but also in the 
parallel case of Rachel, Gen. 30. 3, 6, a 
So afterwards under the law, the cbil* 
dren of the bond-servant were account- 
ed the children of the master, Ex. 2t. 4 
2. Behold noWj the Lord hath re- 
strained me Jrom bearing. The ac- 
knowledgment conveyed in these words 
is almost the only redeeming- feature of 
Sarah's conduct on this occasion. She 
owns Grod's providence in her childless 
condiuon, Ps. 127. 3, and yet well nigh 
destroys the virtue of this confessioB 
by making the Act a plea for contriving 
some other means for the fulfilment of 
the promise ! * What a lively pattern 
do I see in Abraham and Sarah, of a 
strong faith and weak ; of strong in 
Abraham, and weak in Sarah ! She^ 
to make God good of his word to 
Abraham, knowing her own barren- 
ness, substitutes a Hagar ; and, in an 
ambition of seed, persuades to iwly- 
gamy. Abraham had never looked to 
obtain the promise by any other than 
a barren womb, if his own wife had 
not importuned him to take another. 
When our own apparent means fiu^ 
weak faith is put to the shifts, and pro- 
jects strange devices of her own, to at- 
tain her end : she will rather conceiva 
by another womb, than be childless : 
when she hears of an impossibility to 
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3 Aad Sorai, Abram's wife, 
took Hagar her maid the Egyp- 
tian, after Abram ^ had dwelt ten 



h eh. IS. 8. 



natnre^ she doubteth, and yet bides her 
diffidence; and, when she must be- 
lieve^ fisareth, because she did distrust. 
Abraham hears and believes, and ex- 
pects and rejoices; he saith not, I am 
old and weak ; Sarah is old and bar- 
ren ; where are the many nations that 
ahall come forth from these withered 
loins 7 It IS enough to him that Grod 
hath said it : he sees not the means, he 
Bees the promise: he knew that God 
woold rather raise him up seed from 
the Tery stones tliat he trod on, than 
himself should want a large and hap- 
py issue.' Bp. ffalL—'^li J pray thee 
go in tmto my maid. That is, marry 
her, as is clear from the ensuing verse, 

on which see note. K J may obtain 

thUdren by her. Heb. rt^ZVk may be 
builded by her. The ideal connection 
between the rearing of offspring and 
' building' is very close in the original 
Scriptures. The Heb. p 6cti, a eon^ 
is a derivative from n33 banah^ to 
build, and pK eben, a atone^ of which 
houses are built, probably comes from 
the same root. The following passa- 
ges, among others, will exhibit the 
Scriptural usagein this respect. Deut. 
25. 9, * So shall it be done unto that 
man that will not btUldup his brother's 
house ;* L e. who will not raise up seed 
to his brother. Ruth 4. 11, ' The Lord 
make the woman like Rachel and like 
Leah, which two did build the house of 
Israel ;' i. e. were the founders of the 
nation of Israel Ex. 1. 21, 'And it 
came to pass, because the roidwives 
feared God, that he mxide them houses ;* 
i e. he gave them children, an extend- 
ed posterity. Ps. 6a 6, 'God setteth 
the solitary in families;* Heb. 'in 
houses ;' L e. makes them progenitors. 
Ps. 4a 11* 'Their inward thought is 
22* 



years in the land of Canaan, and 
gave her to her biisband Abram 
to be his wife. 



that their houses shall continue for 
ever; i. e. that their stock or race shsU 
be interminably perpetuated. Ps. 113. 
9, 'Hemaketh the barren woman to 
keep house ;" i. e. as the ensuing ex* 
egetical clause explains it, 'to be a 

joyful mother of children.* IT And 

Abram hearkened to the voice qf Sarai. 
That is, obeyed ; a very common sense 
of the word. Thus Prov. 1. 33, 'Who- 
so hearkeneUi unto me shall dwell sa£^ 
ly ;' i. e. whoso obeyeth ma Ps. 81. 
13, ' O that my people had hearkened 
unto me;' i. e. had obeyed my pre- 
cepts. Rev. 1. 3, ' Blessed is he that 
readeth, and they that hear, the words 
of this prophecy ;' i. e. they that give 
obedient heed to what is written. The 
period of Abraham's previous sojourning 
in Canaan is stated in the next verse 
with a view, perhaps, of displaying 
still more impressively his infirmity on 
this occasion. He who had for ten 
long years sojourned as a stranger and 
a pilgrim in the land of promise, and 
that wholly from a principle of fiiith, 
he, alas! is at length so far overcome 
as to yield to the earnal expedient pro- . 
posed by his wife. 'The father of 
mankind sinned by hearkening to his 
wife, and now the father of the faith- 
ful follows his example How neces- 
sary for those who stand in the near- 
est relations, to take heed of being 
snares, instead of helps, to one an- 
other!' FuUer. Abr ham was now 
85 and Sarah 75 years of age. 

3. Gave her to her husband Abravik 
to he his wife. That is, a secondary 
wife, or one of an inferior grade. 
Such wives, though contrary to the 
primeval institution of marriage, wens 
customary in the patriarchal and 'sub- 
sequent agM, and are generally in ths 
scf^tuies called 'concubines.' 'The 
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4 If And he went ia unto Ha- 
gar, and she cooceived: and 
when she saw that she had con- 
eeived, her mistress was ^ de- 
spised in her eyes. 

5 And Sarai said unto Abram, 

i s dam. 9. U. Pmv. so. SI. S3. 

Hebrew word pUgashf here tranelated 
• wife,* is frequently in other places ren- 
dered * concubine.' It describes a wife 
of a second and inferior class. Such wo- 
men were considered real wives, inas- 
much as the conneciion was legal and 
customary ; but the absence of certain 
solemnities and contracts of dowry 
nlarked the condition as inferior, though 
not in itself degrading. The children did 
not inherit the property of the father ; 
who usually provided for thera in his 
own life-time, if he had sons by the prin- 
cipal wife or wives to claim the inher- 
itance. We thus find Abraham pro- 
viding for the sons of his concubines 
Hagar and Keturah. Things are still 
much the same in the East, where sim- 
ilar practices are legalized by the Mo- 
hammedan law. That law allows a 
man four wives of the first class, and 
does not restrict him as to slaves. But 
the condition of a slave is not altered 
as such by the manner in which she 
lives in the family of her master. The 
sweeper of his house and the partner 
of his bed are alike liable to be sold 
again if they have been purchased; 
but delicacy prevents this right from 
being often exercised. (See Malcolm's 
'History of Persia.') So we see that 
Hagar remained a * bondwoman' after 
she had become the mother of Ishmael, 
and Sarai is still called her mistress.' 
Pict. Bible 

4. When she sate that aht had con- 
eeivedf &tC. The consequence was 
what might have been anticipated.- The 
young woman, elated with the honour 
done her, becomes vain and insolent 
She viewa Abraham's vast possessions, 
and vaster prospects, as entailed upon 



My wrong be upon thee : I have 
given my maid into thy bosom: 
and when she saw that she had 
conceived, I was despised in hei 
eyes : ^ the Lobd judge hetweea 
me and thee. 

kch. 31. 53. lSaiiL94. 12. 



her posterity, and as a natural resul 
h^ mistress is despised in her eyes, 
thus showing herself to be one of the 
three things by which the earth is dis- 
quieted, Prov. 30. 23) viz. ',an hand- 
maid that is heir to her mistress.' 

S. And Sarai said unto Abram^ 3fy 
-wrong bt upon IhUy &o. Heb. ^012T\ 
'T^b'f ^y tprong is {lieth) upon thee ; 
L e. thou art to blame in suffering her 
insolence ; the difty of redressing the 
wrong which I sustain rests with thee; 
or she may mean to say. My injnry is 
thine also. Those who are the first to 
give evil counsel are often the first to 
suffer by it This was strikingly ex- 
emplified in the case of Sarah. Being 
now made to reap according to that 
she had sown, she begins, when it is 
too late, to repent of her rashness. 
But instead of condemning her own 
conduct, aTid confessing that her folly 
had recoiled upon herself, she turns 
the edge of her resentment against her 
husband. Had the good man formed 
a deliberate design of injuring and in- 
sulting her, she could not have em- 
ployed harsher language. Indeed her 
conduct throughout was that of a peev- 
ish, unreasonable, and disappointed 
woman ; and its weakness and wicked- 
ness are aggravated by her appealing 
to Grod in a case where she was clearly 
and consciously in the wrong. As tf 
she had taken it for granted that her 
husband would not hear her, she ex- 
claims, 'The Lord judge between ma 
and thee !* Such hasty and passbnats 
appeals to heaven, instead of indica- 
ting a good canse, are commonly the 
marks of a bad one A tnily serious 
spirit will pause before interposing die 
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6 1 But Abram said uDto Sarai, 
» Behold, thy maid ia ia thine 
hand ; do to her as it pleaseth 
thee. And when Sarai dealt 

1 Prov. 15. 1. 1 Pet a. 7. m. Job. 2. «. Ps, 
106.41.43. Jer. 38.6. 

name of God on any occasion, and 
will shudder at the thougfit of employ- 
ing ii on a false or frivolous one. 'I 
will sooner believe a plain unprofessing 
man, in his simple words, than ten 
thousand common swearers, under the 
sanction of as many oaths.* Hunter. 
6. JBeholdf thy maid is in Oiine hand; 
do to her as it pleaseth thee. Heb. 
'l'*3^^3 aiDH ihiat which is good in 
thine eyes. Abraham on this vexing 
occasion is meek and gentle. He had 
learned that a soft answer turneth 
away wraih, and therefore refrained 
from upbraiding his wife, as he might 
easily and reasonably have done ; pre- 
ferring domestic peace to the vindica- 
tion of himself and the placing the 
blame where it ought to have laid. It 
is doubtful, however, whether he did 
not yield too much in this case; for 
though according to the custom of 
those times Hagar was mainly under 
the control of Sarah, yet being his 
lawful wife, she was entitled to pro- 
tection, and should not have been given 
up to the will of one who manifested, 
on this occasion, nothing but jealousy, 
passion, and caprice. But he seems to 
have been brought into a situanon 
where ^he was at a loss what to do i 
and thus, as Sarah is punished for 
tempting him, so he also is punished 
with a disordered house for having 

yidded to the temptation. IT Sarai 

deaU hardly wUh her. Heb. n25r. 
q/^icted her! probably by some kind 
of personal maltreatment, as the ex- 
pression in the original is too strong 
not to imply something more than 
mae verbal reproaches. The more 
the incident* are considered, the more 



hardly with her, 'sh^ fled from 
her face. 

7 Tf And the angel of the Lord 
found her by a fountain of water 
in th^ wilderness, •by the fount- 
ain in the way to p Shur. 

n Exod. S. 15. O ch.^. 18. p Exod. 18. 89. 



Strikingly do they show into what dis- 
order and turmoil one ill-advised meas- 
ure may plunge a happy well-regulated 
family. Abraham's ill-judged compli- 
ance with the rash counsel of his wife 
has created an unpleasant state of feel* 
ing between him and her; it constrains 
him lo connive at her cruel treatment 
of an unhappy woman, who is at least 
as much to be pitied as blamed ; and 
renders the prospect of the promised 
seed a heavy affliction instead of a 
blessing. Sarah is betrayed by the 
eagerness of her spirit first into a cul- 
pable expedient ; then into unkindness 
and undutifulness towards her lord; 
then into irreverence and impiety to- 
wards God; and finally, by an easy 
transition, into barbarity towards the 
hapless handmaid whom her own 
scheme had brought into a condition 
that claimed her utmost compassion 
and kindness. In what deep and ac- 
cumulated woe, then, may one incon- 
siderate step involve the heedless! 
And if good and well-intentioned people 
sufier thus severely from one act of im- 
prudence, who but must tremble to 
iliink of the fearful consequences of 
deliberate wickedness ! A thousand vol- 
umes written against polygamy would 
not lead to a clearer luller conviction of 
the evils of that practice, than the story 
under review. 

7. TTic angel, of the Lord found her, 
dbc. We here <iee how seasonably and 
suitably God interposes to rectify the 
disorders occasioned by the infirmities 
of his servants. When we have weai- 
ried ourselves with our own devices, 
and snared ourselves in the works of 
our own hands, Providence often takes 
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8 And he said, Hagar, Surai's 
maid, whence earnest ihou? and 
whither wilt thou go ? And she 



np the caae, subdues it to his own wise 
•ad gracious purposes, end turns e?il 
into good. Hagar fliM from the fiice 
of her unkiud mistress, but happily for 
her she cannot flee from God. The in- 
tisrest which Abraham now has in her 
gives her an interest in the peculiar caro 
and protection of the Almighty— and 
how kindly this is manifested the se- 
quel will disclose An * angel' ie here 
mentioned for the first time. The word 
itself is properly a name of qffUe^ end 
not of nature ; signifying memenger or 
UgaiCf one tent or employed upon any 
btteineee whateverf uheOier human or 
divine. The * angels' mentioned in the 
sacred volume were sometimes men, 
as Haggai, Hag. 1. 13, is called * the 
Lord's messenger,' Heb. ' angel of the 
Irf>rd;' as is also John the Baptist, 
MaL 31. Mat. 11. 10. The appellation 
is given generally to the minietering 
§ervante of Ood, to prophets and holy 
men acting under divine direction, or 
in the service of religion. It is also 
extended in several instances to prov. 
idential dispensations or to the imper- 
sonal agents of the divine will, as 
plagues, pestilences, faminee^ dbc. A 
remarkable and prominent usage of the 
term is to designate him who is here 
and elsewhere denominated the 'anael 
of Jehovah,' a title whidi is evidently 
appropriated to an uncreated being. 
More frequently, however, the term ie 
applied to a superior order of beinga, 
of whom our Saviour says, *They 
are ail ministering spirits, sent forth 
to mimster for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation.' From the silence 
of the Scriptures respecting the crea- 
tion of these spiritual intelligences, and 
from the remsrksble llinguage of the 
fbllowing passsges, some have inferred 
that the whole angelic order was in 
fiict composed of the spirits of glorified 



said, I flee irciii the face of my 
mistress SaraL 



men. Rev. 22. 8, *And wb^ I had 
heard and seen, I fell down to worship 
before the feet of the angel which 
showed me those things. Then said 
he unto me ; See thou do it not ; Hn* I 
am thy fellow-servant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets, and of them 
which keep the sayings of this book.' 
Again, Rev. 21. 17, *And be measured 
the wall thereof according to the meas> 
ure of a man, that is, of the angel,' or 
rather, < of an angel,' as thearticle does 
not occur in the original In some 
cases the word is evidently a dessgna- 
tion of Christ, who is * the angel of the 
covenant,' Mai. 3. 1 ; the * angel of 
God's presence,' Is. 63. 9; and *the 
angel in whom the name of the Lord 
is,' Ex. 23. 20. As the angel here men- 
tioned is called by Hagar ' Lord' (Heb^ 
Jehovah), v. 13, and as he sddresses 
her in a style befitting only the Most 
High, V. 10, promising to perfonn what 
God alone could do, and foretelling what 
God slone could know, the inlerenoe 
would seem to be inevitable, that it was 
no other than a divine personage who is 
here presented to our view.— ^IT In ike 
way to Skur. * It appears that the term 
< wilderness,' or 'desert of Shur,' hern 
and dsewhere denotes the sandy tract 
to the west of Stony Arabia, extending 
160 road milea between Palestine and 
Egypt, and having the Mediterranean 
on the north, and the peninsula of 
Sinai on the south. Ilie common csr* 
avan road between Palestine and Egypt 
still lies through the heart of this des- 
ert It is evident that it was- Hagar's 
intention to return to her own coontry.' 
JPieLBibic 

a And Ke eaid, Hagar, Saraffi 
maidf vKenee eomeet thau^ Ac. That 
she should thus bear her name£lnulia^ 
ly called, and her occupation Rf^eaBed, 
by an entire strsngM', would aataniiy 
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9 And the angel o( (he Lord 
said UDto her, Retain to thy mis- 
tress, and 4 submit thyself under 
her hands. 

qTit^«. 1. Pets. 18. 

excite W wonder, and beget the im- 
pression that it was more than a hu- 
man being who addressed her. Of 
this she certainly became entirely con- 
vinced in the course of the interview. 
In calling her SaraVa maid instead of 
Abram'g uife^ he seems to have aimed 
tacitly at lowering the self-complacen- 
cy which had procured her troubles, 
and to lead her mind back to that 
humble character which she had for- 
merly sustained. The questions put to 
her were close, but tender, and such 
as were fitly addressed to a person 
fleeing from trouble. The first might 
be answered, and was answered ; but 
with respect to the last she is sileni. 
' We know our present grievances, and 
80 can tell * whence we came,' much 
better than our future lot, or ' whither 
ve go.' In many cases, if the truth 
were spoken, the answer would be, 
from bad to worse.' Puller. 

9. JRetum to thy miatrest and sub' 
mit thyself tinder her hands. Heb. 
''aynn qj^lct thyself, or suj'er thyself 
to be afflicted i the same which occurs 
V- 6, and is thus rendered 'dealt hardly 
with.' The idea . of something like 
penance is undoubtedly implied. It is 
the term usually applied to the act of 
self-abasement by which a penitent 
sinner humbles himself with prayer, 
and fasting, and confessions of guilt 
hefore hia Maker. The Gr. renders it 
by mtivbtOnn be thou humbled^ and in 
allusion to this expression, the Apostle 
saya, 1 Pet. 5. 6, • Humble yourselves 
(ranclvio6^Ts) therefore under the mighty 
hand of Grod, that he may lift you up.' 
I'he injunction of the angel to Hagar 
bare was to return and submit The 
reason was that she had done wrong 



10 And the angel of the Lord 
said unto her, ^l will multiply 
thy seed exceedingly, that it shall 
not be numbered lor multitude. 

r ch. 17. 90. & >1. 18. Ac 98. 19. 



in despising her miatresa, and by her 
exposure in endangering the fruit of her 
womb, and now she must be humbled 
for it. Hard as this might appear, it 
was the counsel of wisdom and mer* 
cy. A connection with the people of 
God, with ail their faults, is preferable 
to the beat of this world, where God 
is unknown. If we have done wrongs 
whatever temptations or provocations 
we have met with, the only way to 
peace and happiness is to retrace our 
footsteps, in repentance and submis- 
sion. As to the fact of her return, the 
history leaves us to draw our own con- 
clusions. We may safely suppose that 
all parties were by tliis time brought 
sufficiently to themselves to afibrd her 
ample encouragement to return. Th^ 
solitude and dangers of the wilderne^Si 
and the apparition of the angel, awfuli 
though in mercy, would of course 
greatly have diminished in Hagar's 
mind the resentment occasioned by 
her mistress's treatment. With Sarah, 
on the other hand, the sudden disap- 
pearing of her maid ; the loss of her 
services ; the just apprehension of the 
evil which might have befallen a des- 
perate woman in her delicate situation ; 
regret for her cruel behaviour; together 
with the soothing eiiect of time and 
serious reflection, would no doubt tend 
to moderate and mollify her spirit, and 
dispose her to welcome back the re- 
turning fugitive While Abraham, al- 
ways wise, gentle, and good, would 
necessarily rejoice in the restored peace 
of his family, accompanied as it was 
with a fresh demonstration of the di- 
vine tenderness towan^^ him and hia, 
and with a farther enlargement and 
extent of the promised t)le66ing. 
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11 And the angel of the I^rd 
Mid unto her, Behold, thou art 
with child, and shait bear a son, 
• and shall call his came Ishmael; 
because the Loan hath heard thy 
affliction. 

8 Ch. IT. It. MUL L n. Lnk» 1. IS, ti. 



lOl iuiil muUipfy thy Bttd eseud- 
ingbfy Ac. Heb. pQ-ttt rO'in «"««*• 
pijfing J viU muUiphf, The angel- 
tpeaker here adopu a style suited only 
to the Deity, and for Hagar's encour- 
agement gives her grounds to expect a 
portion of Abraham's blessing, of which 
she must often have heard, viz. a nu- 
merous offspring. This was the promp- 
ting of divine benignity, for it is clear 
that the language of absolute authori- 
ty might have been used without any 
intermingling of gracious promises; 
but God delights rather to win than to 
compel the liearts of his people into the 
ways of obedience. A parallel promise 
occurs ch. 17. 20, * And as for Ishmael, 
I have heard thee: Behold, I have 
blessed him and will make him fruitful, 
and will multiply him exceedingly: 
twelve princes shall he beget, and I 
will make him a great nation;* on 
which we may here take occasion to 
remark, that the usual idiom of the 
Scriptures requires us to understand in 
both passages what is said of Ishmael 
personally to be true also of his de- 
scendants. Indeed it is rather his pos- 
terity than himself that is primarily in- 
tended. When it is said, * I will mul- 
tiply him exceedingly,* the word * him* 
is obviously meant his posterity, for no 
one can imagine that he himself was 
mesnt to be literally multiplied in vir- 
tue of this promise. So likewise in the 
subsequent clause <I will make him a 
great nation,' it is evident that one man 
cannot be a nation ; and therefore Ish- 
mad throughout this whole prediction 
nnst be viewed as the representative of 
his posterity. What is dedarsd of him 



12 «And he will be a wild man; 
his hand will be against every 
man, and every man's hand 
against bun ; ■ and he shall dwell 
in the presence of all his breth- 
ren. 

t eh. SI. as. a ch. aib is. 

and promised to him, was iDtended to 
be sfflrmed of his descendants and inl- 
filled in them. 

11. ShaU bear, Heb. Ml^** yoUuUkt; 
a very peculiar word, being composed 
of two tenses implying time present 
and future^ and equivalent to^ * thoo 
shalt very shortly bear.* So Judg. R 
8; where the Heb. phrase for * diild that 
shall be bom' presents the same sigm- 
ficant anomaly in point of grammar. 

yi /SiaU call hie name JthmaeL 

Heb. ^K^tolD*^ yiehmad, ChdwiBhear, 
or, as immediately interpreted, God 
hath heardt I e. hath heard, pitied, and 
relieved, tUne affliction ; which is weli 
rendered by the Gr. *Hath given heed 
to thy tribulatiim.' OhaL 'Hath re- 
ceived thy prayer. Taig. Jon. * Thins 
affliction is revealed before the Lord.* 
This is the firat instance of a name 
given by divine direction before birth, 
though many such instances occur hen- 
after, as we shall have occasion to 
observe. It is remarkable that God is 
not said to have heard her prayer, for 
it does not sppear that she had yet call- 
ed upon his name. She merely sat 
bewailing herself, as not knowing what 
to do. Yet lo, the ear of mercy is open 
to what we may term the silent voios 
of affliction itsdf. The groans of the 
prisoner are heard of God, not only 
thehu who cry unto him, but, in many 
cases, thehrs who do not. See a paral- 
lel case, Gen. 21. 17, with the accom- 
panying note. 

12. He tgiU he a vfild man. Heh 
ttTtI Vt*)^ « wild-aee man. Gr. «y^ 
i«ra( avBponros a Vfild man, ChaL * Wild 
ass. among men,* i. e. n^ tere^ nn 
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cultivated^ and impatient of the le- 
fltninta of civilized lifis. As remarked 
in V. 1(^ the predicted character and 
ibrtuDes of Isbmael are here identified 
mth those of his posterity. The ' wild 
man' here mentioned was to be mul- 
tiplied into a great nation, and if so it 
must necessarily be uito a great nation 
of* wild men;' and We have only to 
tuin to the page of history to see how 
apposite this character has been in all 
ages to the Arab race, the descendants 
of IshmaeL In allusion to the term 
tee empldyed it is said of unregenerate 
men, Job, 11. 12, ' For vain man would 
be wise, though man be bom like the 
vUd (ut^a colt,' On tbd contrary of 
iBBewed and sanctified men, it is said, 
^tA.d6. 38, <Tbe waste cities shall 
be filled with Jiocke of fnmJ Heb. 
'with sheep-men,* i. e, men whose na- 
tares are tamed and softened, made 
gentle and larab-Iike. Again, Hos. 13. 
15, ' He (Ephraim) hath run toOd (Heb. 
kath aasiJUd himself) amidst the bray- 
ing monsters.' Sir Rob. Ker Porter 
(IVay. vol. I. p. 459) thus describes one 
of this species of animals which he met 
in the mountains of Persia:— 'He ap- 
P«ared to me to be about ten or twelve 
bands high ; the skin smooth like a 
W8, and of a reddish colour ; the bel- 
*y and hinder parts partaking of a sil- 
^? gray ; his neck was finer than that 
of a common ass, being longer, and 
ending like a stag's, and his legs beau- 
ttfnlly slender ; the head and ears seem- 
ed long in proportion in the graceful- 
ness of their forms, and by them I first 
"^cognised that the object of my chase 
'J^s of the ass tribe. The mane was 
>nort and black, as also was a tuft which 
terminated his tail. The prodigious 
s^ness and peculiar manner with 
which he fled across the plain, remind- 
ed me of the striking portrait of the an- 
"nal drawn by the author of the book 
rf Job. I was informed by the meh- 
mandar that he had observed them of- 
ten in the possession of the Arabs, who 



told him the < ^ ^ 

tanaeabla' The passage of Jc^ to 
which the antbor refers is ch. 39. 6— 8^ 
* Who hath sent out the wikl ass free-l 
or who hath loosed the bands of the 
wUd ass 1 Whose house I have made 
the wilderness, and the barren land his 
dwellings. He scometb the multitude 
of the ciiy, nether regardeth he the 
crying of the driver. The range of the 
mountains is his pasture^ and he seaieh^ 
eth after every green thing.' By the 
use of so unusual a phrase in leierenee 
to the future seed of Hagar, it was ob- 
viously intended to indicate an anal- 
ogy between the wildness of Ishmael 
and his descendants, and that of the 
wild ass {onager),' and it is equally 
curious and surprising to observe how 
minutely the description in Job applies 
to the free, wandering, lawless, pastor- 
al, marauding Bedouins, the descent^of 
whose tribes from Ishmael is admitted 
by the learned, and gloried in by them^ 
selves. The manners and customs of 
these Arab tribes, except m the article of 
religion, have sufiered almost no change 
during the long period of three thousand 
years. 'They have occupied the same 
country, -and followed the same mode of 
life, from the days of their great ancestor, 
down to the present times, and range 
the wide extent of bummg sands which 
separate them from all surrounding 
nations, as rude, and savage, and 
untractable as the wild ass himself. 
Claiming the barren plains of Arabia, 
as the patrimonial domain assigned by 
God to the founder of their nation, they 
considered themselves entitled to seize, 
and appropriate to their own use, what- 
ever they can find there. Impatient of 
restraint and jealous of theif liberty, 
they form no connection with the neigh- 
bouring states ; they admit of little or 
no friendly intercourse, but live in a 
state of continual hostility with the 
rest of the world. The tent is their 
dwelling, and the circular camp their 
city ; the spontaneous produce of the 
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•oil, to which they loiDetimM add a 
little patch of corn, fumiahea ihem wiih 
meana of aub8isten6e, amply aulBcient 
for their moderate deairea { and the lib- 
erty of ranging at pleaaure their inter- 
minable wilda, fully compenaatee in 
their opinion for the want of all other 
accommodationa. Mounted on their 
fivourite faoraea» they aoour the waste 
in aearch of plunder, with a velocity 
aurpaased only by the wild aaa. They 
levy contributions on every person that 
happena to fall in their way ; and fre- 
quently rob their own countrymen, 
with as little ceremony as they do a 
atranger or an enemy ; their hand is 
atill against every man, and every man's 
hand against them. But they do not 
always confine their predatory excur- 
aiona to the desert When booty is 
scarce at home, they make incursions 
into the territories of their neighbours, 
and having robbed the solitary travel- 
ler, or plundered the caravan, immedi- 
ately retire into the deserts far beyond 
the reach of their pursuers. Their 
character, drawn by the pen of inspi- 
ration Job, 24. 5, exactly corresponds 
with this view of their dispositions and 
conduct : ' Behold, as wild asses in the 
desert, go they forth to their work be- 
times for a prey : the wilderness yield- 
eth food for them and for their children.* 
Savage and stubborn as the wild ass 
which inhabits the same wilderness, 
they go forth on the horse or the drom- 
edary with inconceivable swiftness in 
quest of their prey. Initiated in the 
trade of a robber from their earliest 
years, they know no other employment; 
they choose it as the business of their 
life, and prosecute it with unwearied 
activity. They start before the dawn, 
to invade the village or the caravan ; 
make their attack with desperate cour- 
age, and surprising rapidity ; and, plun- 
ging instantly into the desert, escape 
from the vengeance of their enemies. 
Provoked by tneir continual insults, the 
nations of ancient and modern times 



have often inTaded their country with 
powerful armiea, determined to eztir* 
pate, or at least to subdue them to their 
yoke ; but they always return baffled 
and disappointed. The savage free^ 
bootera, disdaining every idea of sub- 
mission, with invincible patience and 
resolution, maintained their independ* 
ence ; and they have transmitted it uo* 
impaired to the preaent times. In spite 
of all their enemiea can do to restrain 
them, they continue to dwell in the 
presence of all their brethren, and to 
asaert their right to insult and plunder 
every one they meet with on the bor- 
ders, or within the 'limits of their do- 
mains.' Paxton. Tothesamepoipoae 
the editor of the Pict. Bible on this pas- 
sage remarks :— * Even in the ordinary 
sense of the epithet ' wild,' there is no 
people to whom it can be applied with 
more propriety than to the Arabs, 
whether used in reference to their char- 
acter, modes of life, or place of habita- 
tion. We have seen something o/ 
Arabs and their life, and always felt 
the word loUd to be precisely that by 
which we should choose to character- 
ize them. Their chosen dwelling-placi 
is the inhospitable desert, which ofiera 
no attractions to any other eyes but 
theirs, but which is all the dearer to 
them for that very desolation, inasmuch 
as it secures to them that independence 
and unfettered liberty of action which 
constitutes the charm of their exist- 
ence, and which render the minute 
boundaries and demarcations of settled 
districts, and the restraints and liniita- 
tiona of towns and cities, perfectly 
hateful in their sight The simphdty 
of their tented habitations, their dress, 
and their diet, which forms so perfect 
a picture of primitive usagea as describ- 
ed by the* Sacred Writers, we can also 
characterize by no more fitting epithet 
than ' wOd ;' and that epithet claims a 
still more definite application when we 
come to examine their continual wan- 
derings with their flocks and herdi 
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their eonstant letdixieu ibr acttoii} and 
their frequent predatory and aggreasive 
cxcuraions against strangers or against 
each other.* But this point resolves it- 
self into the ensuing clause. IT His 

hand wUl be against every man^ and 
etery 7nan*9 hand against him. It is 
evident that one man could not sub- 
sist alone in open enmity with all the 
world, nor could one man's hand be 
hterall y against every man* s. There is, 
moreover, not the slightest hint in 
Scripture, nor any reason to believe 
that Ishmael lived personally in a state 
of opposition to his brethren. Bear- 
ing in mind what we have already 
said respecting the collective import of 
the name Ishmael in this prediction, we 
can have no diffittulty in understanding 
this as a declaration, that his posterity 
should exist in an attitude of perpetual 
hostility with the rest of mankind. 
And there is certainly no people to 
whom this applies with greater truth 
than to the Arabs ; for there is none of 
whom aggression on all the world is so 
remarkably characteristic. 'Plunder 
in fact forms their principal occupation, 
and takes the chief place in their 
thoughts; and their aggressiona upon 
settled districts, upon travellers, and 
even upon other tribes of their own peo- 
ple, are undertaken and prosecuted with 
a feeling that they have a right to what 
they seek, and therefore without the 
least sense of guilt or degradation. 
Indeed the character of a successful and 
enterprising robber invests a Bedouin 
with as high a distinction in his own 
eyes and in the eyes of his people, as the 
most daring and chivalrous acts could 
win among the nations of Europe. The 
operation of this principle would alone 
suffice to verify the prediction of the 
tezu But besides this, causes of vari- 
ance are continually arising between 
the diiierent tribes. Burckhardt as- 
sures us that there are few tribes which 
are ever in a state of perfect peace with 
all their neighbours, and adds, that he 
23 



could not leoollect this to be the mum 
with any one among the numeroi|a 
tribes with which he was acquainted. 
Such wars, however, are seldom of long 
duration ; peace is easily made^ but 
broken again upon the slightest pre- 
tence.' PicL Bible, % He shall 

dwell in the presence of aU his brethren* 
Heb. pB*! 1*^n» iD -^DD bv shaU 
dwell beforCy or over against^ the faces 
of his brethren. The original word fov 
dwell {'plD shakan) properly signifies 
to dtoeU in tentSf or to tabemads^ 
whence a portion of the Arab tribes art 
denominated Scenitesj tent-dwellers, 
answering to the modern Bedouins, in 
opposition to those who inhabit cities. 
The meaning undoubtedly is, that ha 
i. e. his descendants, shall pitch hia 
tents near to and in sight of his breth- 
ren, and shall maintain his inciepend- 
ence in spite of all attempts to conquer 
or dispossess him. There is some 
doubt as to the latitude in which tha 
term 'brethren' is here to be under- 
stood ; some taking it in a more re- 
stricted sense for the other descendants 
of Abraham, viz. the Israelites, Midian- 
ites, Edomitcs, &c while others, as all 
mankind are brethren in a larger sense, 
consider it as equivalent to saying that 
the race of Ishmael should still subsist, 
notwithstanding the universal enmity 
of all nations, as an independent people 
in the face of the whole world. From 
the general tenor of Scriptural usage, 
we think the former the most proba- 
ble interpretation. It is unquestiona- 
ble, as an historical fact, that they have 
ever been mainly surrounded by the 
above nations, or their posterity, and 
nothing is more notorious than that 
they have never been effectually sub- 
dued. Although continually annoying 
the adjacent countries with their rob- 
beries and incursions, yet all attempts 
made to extirpate them have been ab- 
ortive i and even to this day travellers 
are forced to go armed, and in caravans 
or large companies and to march and 
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13 And the called the name of 
the Lord that spake unto her, 
Thou God seest me : for she said, 

keep watch like a little army, to defend 
tbemaelves from the assaults of these 
roving freebooters of the desert These 
robberies they jusiify, according to Mr. 
Sale (Prelim. Dissert to the Koran) by 
alleging the hard usage of their father 
Ishmael; who being turned out of 
doors by Abraham had the open plains 
and deserts given him by Giod for his 
patrimony, with permission to take 
whatever he could find there. On this 
account t) oy think they may, with a 
safe conscience, indemnify themselves, 
as well as they can, not only on the 
posterity of Isaac, but on every one 
else; and in relating their adventures of 
this kind, deem themselves warranted, 
instead of saying, *I robbed a man of 
such a thing,' to say. 'I e^ained it' In- 
deed from a view of the cnaracter and 
history of this remarkable people du- 
ring a period of 4000 years, as compar- 
ed with this prediction, we may say 
with Dr. A. Clarke, that 'it furnishes 
an absolute demonsirative argument of 
the divine origin of the Pentateuch. To 
attempt its refutation, in the sight of 
reason and common sense, would con- 
vict of most ridiculous presumption 
and excessive folly.* 

13. She called Uu name of the Lord 
that spake unto htr^ Thou God seeat 
me. Hcb. 1S«1 i« nr» thou {aH) the 
God of vigicn, or rather of visibiHty ; 
i. e. the God that sufTerest thyself to be 
seen. The Gr. indeed renders differ- 
ently ; Lv h Be«; h eici6iav /m thou art the 
God that seeth me, i. e. who careth for 
me, who pondereth and pilieth my af- 
flictions; a sense which the original 
word for tee often bears in the Scrip- 
tures, as Ex. 3. 7. Ps. 9. 14.— 25. 18. 
This rendering after the example of the 
Lat Vulgate^ has been followed by our 
translation. But there is httle doubt 



Ha7e I also here looked after him 
"" that seeth me? 

Z ch. St «L 



that the Heb. word *i{|^ rot rendered 
' thou seest' is really an abstract nona 
of the form of 139 oni, qffiiction, n^^ 
ani, thip, &c. signifying here as else- 
where vt^um or the subject qf insion^ 
Thus, 1. Sam. 16. 12, 'Now he was 
ruddy, and withal of a beautiful coun- 
tenance, and goodly to look to (He^. ^it3 
''in good or fair qf visage or sighty 
Job, 33. 21, *His flesh is consumed 
away that it cannot he seen (Heb. ^n^IJa 
from sight, from, visibility),* Comp. 
Job, 7. 8. The purport of her words is 
undoubtedly that of a grateful recogni- 
tion of the fact, that Gkxl had conde- 
scended, in the person of the Angel to 
make himself graciously visible in 

the hour of ^ler extremity. ^ Hav€ 

I also looked ctftet- him Uiat seeth vm. 
Or Heb. -»-| inn» ^^''ik'^ have I look- 
ed upon the back parts qf my sesr, dd- 
holder, Al though the letters of the ori- 
ginal '^Kl are the same as in the pre 
ceding clause, yet the vowel-pointing 
is different, so as to give the sense not 
of seeing in the abstract, but of a seer 
in the concrete. Again, the other im- 
portant word in the, clause ^^nv^ ren- 
dered after is the same as that applied I 
to the view of the divine glory which j 
Moses enjoyed in the cleft of the rock, ', 
Ex. 33. 23. After the full brightness of 
the Shekinah had passed by, the proph- 1 
et saw the mitigated or shaded glories 
of the Godhead, the * back-part,' as it 
were, of the sacred vision. It is not 
unlikely that a similar import is to be 
affixed to the word here ; yef there is 
such a vast variety m the renderings of 
the ancient versions, that nothing pos- 
itive can be affirmed respecting it We 
have suggested that which seems to us 
most probable. If this be not satie&c- 
tory to the reader, he is left at liberty 
to exercise his choice among the £9l- 
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14 Wherefore the well was 
called ^ Beer-lahai-roi ; behold, it 
f> * between Kadesh and Bered. 

15 If And * Hagar bare Abram 
a son: and Abram called his 

rcli.M.as.*9S.U. sNumk.l&». aCM. 

lowing variety of versions. Or. * For I 
haye openly seen him that appeared 
QDtome.' Chal. *Lo, I begin to see 
after that he appeared unto me.' Syr. 
*Lo, I have beheld a vision, after he be- 
hekl me.' Arab. Erp. ^ Even here I have 
seen, after his seeing me.' Arab. Saad. 
'Truly I have here seen thy compas- 
aion, after I had seen-affliction.* Targ. 
Jon. * Behold, here is revealed the glory 
«f the divine majesty after the vision.' 
lo several of them it will be observed 
that the leading idea is that of devout 
wonder on the part of Hagar, that she 
had been permitted to live to tee any 
tlung else, after being favoured with 
BDch a glorious vision ; and this is 
atnkingly in accordance with the gen- 
ial belief prevalent in those early 
days, that such a view would be fol- 
lowed by the immediate extinction of 
fife- See Ex. 24. 11. Judg. 13. 32. But 
whether this were the real sense of the 
words we are not prepared to decide. 

14. TheweUwaacaUed. Heb. fc^-^p 
*< calUd, L e. one called, every one 
^led; this became its general appel- 
lation. This impersonal kind of phrase 
iQ which the active is used for the pas- 
*ve voice, is very common both in the 
Heb. of the Old Testament and the 
pr- of the New. Thus, Ex. 10. 21, 

Even darkness which may be felt.* 
Heb. •which one may fedl' Ps. 9. 6, 

-^nd his name shall be called.' Heb. 
'one shall call his name.' Luke 12. 
^ 'Thou fool, this night shall thy soul 
00 required of thee.' Gr. *they shall 
'equire.' l Cor. 16. 27, *But when he 
f^idi, all things are put under him;' 

>• e. when it is said, dke. H Bmt' 

•o*«>w»i. Heb. 'ijfti -^ni i»a tft* 



son's name, which Hagar bare, 
*> Ishmael. 

16 And Abram was fourscore 
and six years old, when Hagar 
bare Ishmael to Aoram. 



well nf the living orut my star, ChaL 
' the well of the angel of life, who ap- 
peared there.' According to this ren- 
dering of Onkelos, the active sense of 
life-giving or quickening^ in allusion to 
her wondrous preaervaiion^ is involved 
in the epithet ^T\ living here employed, 
and this perhaps is not far from the 
truth. 

15. Ahram called hie aon*8 name — 
Ishmael. Having previously heard 
from Hagar the various particulars of 
the divine apparition above recited. He 
named his'son ' according to the proph- 
ecy that went before upon him.' 

16. Abram toas fourseore and six 
years old. Heb. * Son of eighty- six 
yeara^' according to the usual idiom of 
the original. For thia long period had 
Abraham lived childless, and yet as a 
trial to his fiiith, he is required to wait 
fourteen years longer before the sight 
of the child of promise glades his 
aged eyes. During thirteen ^years of 
that period it would seem that all those 
delightful personal manifestations of 
the Almighty which he had bitherto 
enjoyed were suspended : but whether 
this was designed, as some have sug- 
gested, as a token of the divine dis- 
pleasure for so easily acquiescing in the 
sinful expedient proposed by Sarah, or 
whether it is simply to be referred to 
the sovereign good pleasure of him 
who giveth not account of any of his 
matters, it is not for us to say. It is 
certain however as a general fact that 
similar conduct is productive of sim- 
ilar results, and that if we find that it 
is not with us as in times past, that 
communion with God is more than 
usually difficult, that our interoourit 
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AND when Abram was Dinety 
years old and nine, the Lord 
* appeared to Abrnm, and said 



a ch. IS. 1. 



with betTen is Badly impeded, our 
prayers hindered and our praises dead- 
ened, the cause is to be sought in our- 
selves. It is not a mere wvereign 
withdrawal of the light of God's coun- 
tenance, but a merited rebuke of some 
secret ofienoe, some unrestrained tem- 
per, some unholy compliance, some 
unchecked and unchastened desire, 
which is suffered to remain undetected 
in the heart and to rob us of the prom- 
ised blessing.— A single additional re- 
mark may close our exposition of the 
present chapter. We are here impres- 
sively tsught that we are not to judge 
of the greatness and importance of 
the designs of providence, by any 
worldly marks of distinction. The 
posterity of Ishmael, though later pre- 
dicted, was earlier brought forward, and 
has been much longer established, and 
existed in a far higher degree of nadon- 
al dignity and consequence, than the 
posterity of Isaac. Yet it was not in 
the line of Ishmael, but in that of 
Isaac that the promises of life and sal- 
vation were to run. To Isaac, and not 
to his elder brother, pertained 'the 
adoption, and the glory, and the cov- 
enants, and the giving of the law, and 
the service of God, and the promises,' 
and of him <as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came, who is over all God bless- 
ed for ever.' The things which are 
highly esteemed among men, are often 
of no price in the sight of Him who 
hath chosen the foolish, the weak, and 
the base things of the world to con- 
ibund the wise, the mighty, and the 
magnificent 

CHAPTER XVII. 
1. Vi%en. Abram tcaa ninefy ytam 
M vnA nine. Heb. * the son of nine- 



nnto him, ^ I am the Almighty 
God; *walk before me, and b^ 
thou ^ perfect. 

b ch. 38. I. * SI 11. Ex. S. t. DeaL IS. 17. 

C ch. S. 38. & 48. 15. I Kings. S. 4. A & 35. 
t Kinss M. 8. d ch. 8. 8. Deut. 18. 18l Job. L 
I. Mat 5. 48. 



ty-nine years,' i. e. going on in bis 
ninety-ninth year. This was thirteen 
years after the birth of Ishmael. From 
the effect produced on Abraham's mind 
by the annunciaiion, v. 15 — 17, that 
he should yet have a son by Sarah, 
ii is probable that he had long settled 
down in the belief that Ishmael was 
the destined seed, and consequently 
hsd renounced all hopes of farther 

issue. H J am the Almightif God. 

Heb. ^nV ivt El Shaddai, God aft- 
sufflcitnt \ able to accomplish with in-: 
finite ease all his parposes, whether of 
judgment or of mercy. This was a 
truth which he needed to have re-im- 
pressed upon his mind. It was for 
want of considering this^ that he had 
had recourse to crooked devices a 
order to aooempiish the promise. la 
view therefore of the* physical impo^ 
tency of Abraham's body and of Sarah's 
womb, the Most High is pleased to an- 
nounce hirosdf und^ this august titles 
which evidently carried with it the iro- 
piication that no obstacles whatever 
could stand in the way of the com- 
plete fulfilment of the word of promise 

^ Walk he/are me. Heb. '^Vinn 

sd ihyaeif to walk! a peculiarly em** 
phatic mode of expression. See Note 

on Gen. 13. 17. T Be Uiau perfeO. 

Heb. a*i73n perfectt i. c, upright, sin- 
cere. Gr. * Walk p'easingly btifore tae 
and be blameless.' Chal. * Serve before 
me and be perfect.' See notes on 
Gen. 5. 26. &, 6. 9. Integrity is true 
scriptural perfection; and without that 
every thing in our religion is defect- 
ive, and all profession vain. We may 
not indeed attain to absolute perfect 
tion on earth, but we should study 
as nearly as possible to approach if, 
which is only to be done by * walking 
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2 Aod I will make my cov- 
enant between me and ihee, and 
* will maltiply thee exceedingly. 

3 And Abram ' fell on his 

• Ch. It. 9. 4t 18. IC * 89. 17. f T«r. IT. 



with God,* by a steady course of prayer 
and communion with him. Difficul- 
ties, to try our (aith, may daily occur, 
and irksome and unpleasant duties will 
frequently present themselves, but we 
must walk on, pursue the even tenor 
of our way, and not turn aside to avoid 
the one or evade the other. It is prob- 
able that the admonition in this case is 
to be considered as involving a virtual 
reproof. It was as if he had said, 
'Have recourse to no more unbelieving 
expedients ; keep thou the path of up- 
rightness, and leave me to fulfil my 
promise in the time and manner that 
seem good to me.' What a lesson is 
here afforded us against a resort to un- 
lawful or doubtful means under the pre- 
tence of their being better calculated 
to promote the cause of Grod ! Our 
concern is simply to walk before him 
in uprightness of heart and cleanness 
of hands, leaving it to him to bring to 
pass his own designs in his own way. 

2. IwUl make my covenant bettveen 
«w and thee, Heb. nSlDfe^ viill give^ 
i e. will fix, appoint, confirm ; as we have 
before explained the term. Gen. 1. 29. 
It is not of course the annunciation of 
a new purpose, but simply the renewal, 
the confirmation, of one of long stand- 
ing. It is in fact the fifth declaration 
or utterance of the same gracious de- 
sign of making Abraham the &ther of 
sn innumerable seed. The words^ 
however, in this connection probably 
have reference more particularly to the 
establishment of that external sign or 
token of the covenant which the wri- 
ter goes on to describe in the ensuing 
verses, and which is afterwards ex- 
pressly called a covenant, ▼. 10. 

3. Abram fdl on his face. < The 



face : and Giod talked with him, 
saying, 

4 As for me, behold, my cot- 
enant ia with thee, and thou^shalt 
be f a father of many nations. 



S Rom. 4. II, IS. IC 



posture assumed by Abraham on this 
occasion probably resembles one of th« 
several postures used by the Moham* 
medansin their worship. It consists m 
placing the body on the hands and 
knees^or on all fours, as we should 
say—while the head is bent down, tha 
forehead touching the ground. This 
posture is highly expressive of the 
deepest humility and the most profound 
adoration. It also resembles the kotot» 
usually performed before the emperor 
of China; and which is so well known 
to us in consequence of the refusal of 
Lords Macartney and Amherst to sub« 
mit to it.* PicL Bible. 

4. Thou akalt be a father qf many 
nations. Heb. O^na -j-i^an 2tlA for or 
to a father qf a mtUtitude qf nations. 
This promise was fulfilled both in a ht- 
eral and a spiritual sense. In the for- 
mer, not to mention the many tribes 
which sprang from his children by 
Keturah, Arabia, Idumea, and Canaan 
were peopled by the descendants of 
Isaac and Ishmael. But from the lan- 
guage of Paul, Rom. 4. 16, 17, it is evi-, 
dent that a fer higjier sense is to be as- 
signed io this promise ; that it is to be 
understood not merely of Abraham's 
natural posterity, but of his spiritual 
seed also, composed of all true belieV'- 
ers of every age and country. They, 
by the exercise of genuine faith, be- 
come heirs of the righteousness of faith, 
and all its accompanying blessings, and 
so are rendered adoptively the children 
of Abraham, the father of the faithful. 
The promise therefore went to make him 
the father of the church of God in all Ai* 
ture ages, or, as the Apostle calls him, 
the heir of the world.' Accordingly for 
all that the Christian world eiyoys or ev« 
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5 N€ither shall thf Btme any 
more be called Abram ; but ^ thy 
name shall be Abraham ; < f or a 
lather of many nations hare I 
made thee. 

h Neh. t. 7. i Rom. 4. 17. 

m will enjoy, it is indebted instrumentally 
to Abraham and his seed. The high hon- 
t our then of being the stock from which 
the Messiab should Bpring, snd on 
which the church of God should grow, 
is here conferred upon Abraham. Ii 
was this honour thst Esau despised 
when he sold bis birthright ; snd here 
lay the profanencM of that set, which 
involved s contempt of the most sacred 
of sU objects, the Messiah and his ever- 
lasting kiftgdom. 

5. TTiy name ihaU be caUed Abra- 
ham. The change is grester in sense 
than in sound. ' Abram' (QiaM), the 
former name, is composed of SM a&, 
faOuTy snd D"1 ramy high or eminent. 

* Abraham' (Dn">28l)i8 formed by drop- 
ping the last letter of the last member, 
and inserting the first syllable, of •\i?3n 
ham<m^ multitude. The constituent 
elements of the name, therefore, are 
Tiyan 0128t Abram-hamon^ high fa- 
ther of a multitude, which for conven- 
ience' sake is abbreviated to tin'lSM 
Abraham. It is proper however to ob- 
serve that Jerome and some few others' 
suppose the latter name to be formed 
simply by the inserfion of the letter 
^ ^ one of the letters of ' Jehovah,' in- 
to the former. But the nutss of critics 
adopt the formation given above. This 
change of names, of which Abraham's 
is the first on record, imported some 
kind of change in the relative state of 
te' subject, with a renewal or increase 

' of the tokens of the Divine favour to- 
wards him. Accordingly the name of 

* Jacob' was changed to that of 'Israel' 
|h>m the circumstance related Gen. 32. 
SB. The name of 'Cephas' also was 
Mthoritatively exchanged for (bat of 



6 And I wiU make tiheeexceed-^ 
ing fruitful, and I will make ^na* 
tions of thee ; and i kings shaU 
come oat of thee. 

kch.8B.ll. lv«r.M.di.JB.li.aftSt.l.t,ae. 



•Peter,' Matt. 16. 18, and 'Saul' for. 
•Paul,' Acts, 13. 9. In like manner the 
promise to all true believers is. Is. 62. % ; 
*Thou shalt be called by a new nanUf ] ^ 
which the Lord thy God shall name.' 
Again, Rev. 3. 12, ' He that overcom- 
eth, I will write upon him my nev 
nanuJ Isaac's name was not chan-i 
ged, because it was given him by God 
himself before he was born. In allu- 
sion to this promise the Apostle says, 
Rom. 4. 17, ' God calleth those thiogs 
which be not ss though they were,'i. e. 
he called or denominated Abraham iht- 
Jather qfa muUitude^ because he should 
finally become so, though now he had 
but one child, and he not the child of 
promise. The custom of changing 
names still obtains in the East 'In 
Persis, frequent examples of this kind 
occur. One of the most striking is that 
of the Persian king Shah Solyman, 
whose reign commenced in 1667 under 
his proper name of Suflfee. But its 
first years being marked by public and 
private calamities, be was persuaded 
that there was a fatality in the name 
he bore, and that a change of it was ne- 
cessary to turn the tkle of misfortune. 
He accordingly assumed, with great 
solemnity, the name of Solyman. He 
was crowned anew under that name, 
and all the seals and coins which bora 
that of SufTee were broken, as if one 
king had died and another succeeded 
Chaniin, who was present, has gives 
a particular account of this coronation. 
The constant change of name by the 
popes on their election, is perhaps 
quite as good an illustration.' Piet, 

Bible. ^ir Have 1 made thee, Heb. 

yr\rO haioe I given thee ; L e. put, ap- 
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7 And I will « establish my 
corenaot between me and thee, 
«iid thjr seed after thee, in their 
generations, for an everlasting 
co7enant ; °to be a God unto thee, 
and to *> thy seed after thee* 

m Gal. S. 17. n ch. «. 94. ft sa. 18. Bob. IL 
M. o Rom. 9. 8. 

pointed, constituted ; as explained on 
Geo, 1. 29. Gr. wflciira, Rom. 4. 17. 
' 6. Kings afutU coTne eiU qf thu. This 
has been most eignally fulfilled. No 
one in any age can be compared wiih 
Abraham, as far as relates to his nu- 
meious progeny of kings. From him 
were descended the chiefis of the twelve 
tribes of the Hebrews, and after their 
separation, the kings of 7udah, as well 
JI3 the kings of Israel. From him 
sprang the ancient monarchs of Edom, 
and Che Saracen kings in Arabia, Bab- 
ylon, and Egypt, trace back their ori- 



8 And » I will gire unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee, the 
land « wherein tkou art a stran- 
ger, all the land of Canaan, for 
an everiasting possession; and 'I 
will be their God. 

p Cb. IS. 7. tt 1& 15. Pa. tOS. t, 11. H Ch. ML 
4.*«.4. tEx.6.7. Lev. si. 13. DeuC i. «L 
& 14. 8. dc m. 18. & 9S. 13. 



of good to creatures can be set forth. ^ 
All the privileges of the covenant of 
mercy, its richest joys and most glori- 
ous hopes, are summed up in this as- . 
surance. He that comes within its 
scope, as does every believer, can de- 
sire nothing more to make him happy. 
It is as if he had said, ' Whatever I am 
or have, or purpose in a way of grace 
to do, all that will I be to thee and to 
thy seed; all that shall be employed 
for thy protection, consolation, and sal- 
vation.* 
8. 1 wiU give unto thee — the land 
gin to him. If we pass from the literaH wherein thou art a etranger, Heb. *|^^Mi 



to the spiritual fulfilment of the predic- 
tion, we find the heavenly Messiah, the 
king of kings, descending from the 
same stock, and not only so, but all 
true Christians, bis seed by faith, made 
* kings and priests unto God,' Re¥. 1. 6. 
7. jFVr an everlasting covenant. Heb. 
dil2P CT^ia afverumt of eternity. The 
phrases ' everlasting,' * to eternity,' ^for- 
ever,' &c. it is well known are often to 
be taken in a limited sense, implying 
not an absolutely eternal, but an in- 
definite duration. Here, however, al- 
though the outward sign and adminis- 
tration of the covenant were to be tem- 
porary, circumdsion being afterwards 
superseded by baptism. Col. 2. 11, 12, 
yet the covenant itself in its spiritual 
import, is righdy termed by the Apos- 
tle, Heb. 13. 20 * everiasting covenant,' 
as it secures everlasting blessings to all 
those that by faith become interested 
in it.-— ^ir To be a Qod unto thee, and 
to tky oeed after thee. The highest ez- 
preasian by which the communication 



*T'^"!3J3 land of thy sojouminge, or 
peregrinations; not of thy permanent 
abode; the land in which thou bast not 
a settled but a migratory kind of resi- 
dence.- — IT I!\fr an everlaating poa-' 
session. Here again the original word 
0^19 olam, everlasHngy is to be under- 
stood in the restricted sense explained 
above, although no precise limitation 
is assigned to it Indeed it may be ad- 
mitted, that as their enjoyment of the 
promised blessings of the covenant de- 
pended on their observance of its con- 
ditions, had they continued in a course 
of devout obedience, they might have 
been in possession of their earthly in- 
heritance at the present day. But they 
forfeited the blessing by fading to com- 
ply with their stipulated engagenient^ 
and the consequence has been, that 
they are now scattered to the four winds 
of heaven. Yet there are many who 
contend that this cpvenant grant se* 
cured to the seed of Abraham the right 
of a perpettLol inheritance of the land 
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9 T And Qod utid anto Abra- 
ham, Tboa shall keep my core- 
Bant therefore, thou, and thy seed 
after thee, in their generations. 

10 This U my covenant, which 



of Csnaan, and that in Tirtue of this 
tfaleyareto be restored and reinstated 
in their ancient poaaeasion, and to flour- 
ish with more than their pristine glory. 
It is only in this way, they affirm, that 
the aplendid predictions respecting the 
later fortunes of Israel are to be fulfill- 
ed. But until the great principles of 
prophetic interpretation are more defi- 
nitively settled than they are at pres- 
ent, we cannot but deem this a very 
hazardous theory to maintam, and one 
which has a bearing far from favoura- 
ble upon the conversion of the Jews. 

9. TTiou shaU keep my covenant. To 
keep a covenant is fiiithfully to perform 
the conditions imposed upon the cove- 



ye shall keep, between me and 
yon, and thy seed after thee; 
■Every man-^bild among yon 
shall be circumcised. 



nanting parties. The grand condition jiractice was adopted from the Egyp- 



in the present case was the observance 
of the rite of drcumcision, which God 
goes on to specify and enjoin in a more 
particular manner in the ensuing verse. 
10. This is my eovenanty &c. i. e. 
the sign of my covenant, as explained 
V. 11. From this - phraseology the 
usage arose of denominating a scura- 
mental sign by the name of the sacrO' 
meat Uae{f, Thus, Ex. 12. 11, 'Ye 
shall eat it in haste ; it is the Lord's 
paaamer ;' i. e. the sigi^ of the pass- 
over. Luke 22. 19, 20, *This cup is 
ike New Testament in my blood ;' i. e. 
the sign of the New Testament, Mat. 
26. 17, 'Where wilt thou that we pre- 
pare for thee to eat the passoven?' I e. 
the lamb, the sign of the passover. 
Here the covenant, properly so called, 
is couched in the preceding words, ' I 

will be a God unto thee,' &c. ^ 

Every man-thUd among you shall be 
eircumcised. Heb. ^1^*^ yimmolt shall 
be cut round aboui; i. e. there shall be 
an excision of the prepuce or foreskin 
•f the flesh of all males. We have 



here the first mention of an in- 
stitution which, however revolting to 
European or American feelings, is held 
in such veneration to this day by no 
less than 150 millions of the earth's 
population, that they look down with 
the utmost contempt 'and execration 
upon every male undrcumcised. As to 
the origin of the rite, whether it had 
existed in the world prior to this com- 
mand, it is a point which has occasioned, 
much controversy among the learned. 
H4;rodotus speaks of it, as a* castom 
ancient even in his time, and which 
existed. among several nations, particn* 
larly the Egyptians and Ethiopians. 
This has led some to suppose that the 



tians ; but it is to be borne in mind that 
Moses lived more than a thousand 
years before Herodotus, and from his 
account it is certain that the ancestors 
of thcs Israelites were already circum- 
cised, when they went down into 
Egypt, and did not therefore first adopt 
the practice during their continuance 
in that country. The presumption is 
rather that the Egyptians borrowed the 
rite from the Israelites, perhaps from 
the belief that the remarkable fecundi- 
ty of the Hebrew race, as mentioned 
Ex. 1. 7, 12, was in some way de- 
pendent upon it, or connected with it 
There are, moreover, other considera- 
tions which make it highly probable 
tjt^t tl^e custom was utterly nnknown 
to the Egyptians prior to the sojourning 
of the Israelites among th^m, (1.) It 
was twenty years after Abraham's re- 
turn from tha| country before God 
enjoined upon him the rite of cir- 
cumcision, and then, we are told, he 
administered the rite upon every male 
in his houses v. 23. XSTow it is certain 
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that when he eame out of Egypt he 
brought wiih him- a numerous train of 
men-senrants and maid-aervatita ; and 
therefore unlees we tuppoee that all 
these Egjrptian men-servants died with- 
in twenty years, or that when they died 
none of them left any msle issue be- 
hind them, we can scarcely doubt thst 
circumcision was not Icnown in Egypt 
in Abraham's time ; for it is expressly 
said that * every male among the men 
of Abraham's house was circumcised,' 
at the same time that he himself was, 
which could never have been the case 
had they undergone the operation be- 
fore. (2.) The conduct and expressions 
of Pharaoh's daughter upon finding the 
infant Moses in the ark go to establish 
the same point. Ex. 2. 6, ' And when 
she had opened it, she saw the child } 
and behold the babe wept (Heb. and 
behold, a male-child weeping). And 
she had compassion on him, and said, 
This is one of the Hebrews' children.' 
It is plain that she noted the sex of the 
ehild, and the inference is fair, if not 
inevitable, that she knew him to be a 
Hebrew child by the sign of circum- 
cision — a mark tahidi dUHnguiahed the 
Hebrew from the Egyptian diildren. 
(3.) The language of the inspired wri- 
ter, Ezek. 31. 18, would seem to imply 
that, although the practice may have 
obtained, as Michaelis contends, to some 
extent among the priests, yet that it 
was so far from being universal, that it 
could not even be deemed a general 
characteristic of the nation ;—* Thou 
shalt lie in the midst of the uncireum- 
eisedf with fhem that be slain by the 
aword ; this is Pharaoh and all his nral- 
titude, saith the Lord God.' But waiv- 
ing the farther discussion of this point, 
or rather taking it for granted that the 
custom was now expressly ordained of 
Heaven, it is a matter of more impor- 
tance to determine the grand ends which 
the divine Institutor had in view in es- 
tablishing it. It may be viewed under 
tbe twofold aspect of a S<o« and a 



Sbal. (1.) lu first and moat obvious 
design was to serve aa a ^ign of the 
covenant into which the posterity of 
Abraham wete^ in the person of their 
father, to enter ; or in other' words, to 
fix upon the persons of all his natural 
descendants a distinguishing msrk, 
separating them from the rest of the 
world and denodng their peculiar rela- 
tion to the true God. The wisdom of 
such a badge will be evident at onoe 
when it is remembered, that God had 
promised to multiply the seed of Abra- 
ham to an innumerable multitude. This 
promise it is tru^ he might have veri- 
fied even though he had suffered them 
to be mingled promiscuously with the 
other nations of the earth. But in or- 
der to afford a visible attestation to hia 
veracity it was necessary that thay 
should be distinguished by some mark 
of peculiarity, and for this purpose, as 
we shall soon see, nothing could bo 
more suitable than the rite here pre- 
scribed. But such an end, it ia obvi- 
ous, could not have been answeredi 
had the practice at this time general^ 
prevailed among other nations ; for in 
that case its dUtinctivt character wottld 
have been lost. We can see then with 
how much propriety this rite is after- 
wards V. 11, termed the * token of the 
covenant.' But this was not aU. It 
served also to Abraham and his seed, 
(2.) As a memorial of their engage- 
ments. When they submitted to this 
ordinance, whether it were in inj^ncy 
or at an adult age, they were no longer 
to consider themselves their own, or at 
their own disposal, but aa dedicated to 
the service of their God. As Paul m 
reference to the scars and bruises which 
his body had received in the service ot 
his Lord, said, * I bear ili ray body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus,' so might 
the same language with propriety be 
used by every Jew in reference to this 
sacred memorial ; for having in his own 
person the appointed sign of his rela- 
tian to God, he must be continually fa* 
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1 < who« be was, and whom be 
was bound to aerre.' (3.) Another 
feaaon for the adoption of this painful 
rite waa ita adaptedneaa to repreaent 
oertain apiritual truths intimately con- 
nected with the great scope of the cov- 
enanu The Scriptures very frequent- 
ly hold forth aome of the moat impor- 
tant moral doetrinea under metaphors 
drawn from the practice of circumcis- 
ion. Thus the mortification of ain is 
apoken of aa the * putting off the whole 
body of ain ;* * the crucifying of the 
flesh with the affections and lusts;* 
* the putting off* the old man, and put- 
ting on the new;' are all of them ez- 
pressions exactly coinciding with the 
chief intent of this ordinance, showing 
that we bring a corrupt nature into the 
world with us which it must be the 
great labour of our lives to put away. 
But there are also other expressions of 
Scripture which show that this rite im- 
ported the highest degree of sanctifica- 
tion and holineaa. Moses repeatedly 
•peaka of the * circumcising of the 
heart to love the Lord with all our 
heart and all our aoul,' Deut. 10. 16.— 
30l 6. And the prophet Jeremiah's 
language is singularly emphatic, Jer. 
4. 4, * Circumcise yourselv^ to the 
Lord, and take away the foreskins of 
your heart, lest my fury come forth 
like fire^ and burn that none can quench 
it.' Prom all thia it is clear that the 
ordinance was figurative and designed 
to instruct the Lord's people in the na- 
tiure and extent of their duties towards 
him. (4.) From the reaaonings of 
Paul in the epistle to the Romans, ch. 
4. 9—13, we learn a still higher import 
of this institution, which without such 
a clew we should perhaps never have 
gathered from it. He instructs us to 
consider it as * a aeal of the righteous- 
ness of faith,' inasmuch as it shadows 
out a circumcision of the heart, which 
is an inward seal that the sinner is jus- 
tified by faith as Abraham vas. But 
aa thia is a view of the subject which 



more properly laUa within the range of 
a New Teatament commentary, we 
ahall not enlarge upon it here. (&) In 
addition to the reaaona above cited fiv 
the adaption of this rite, thei$ is an- 
other Buggeated by Saurin, which, ii 
though intrinsically more appropriate 
to Abraham himaelf than to his pos- 
terity, is yet well deserving of notice. 
Whoever looks into the life of this pa 
triarch will perceive that Grod eqiedal- l 
ly deaigned him for an eminent pattern ; 
of faith and obedience to all succeed- I 
ing generationa. The prominent dia- i 
pensationa of God's providence to- . 
wards him seem to have been all order- 
ed with a particular view to the trial of 
his faith, which continually became 
the more illustrious, the more it was 
subjected to the ordeal. It was for this 
end that so long a delay waa ordained 
before the birth of the promised son; 
and after he was bom, that he was re- 
quired to offer him up in sacrifice^ to 
the extinction of his own hopes, and 
the apparent nullification of all the 
gracioua promises made to him. Now 
may we not conceive the command 
relative to circumcision to have been a 
part of the same severe but salutary 
discipline 7 God did not only d^er for 
the space of twenty years the birth of 
that son who was so solemnly prom- 
ised and so impatiently desired, but 
even when that period was elapsed, in- 
stead of seeing the promise accomplish- 
ed and his faith crowned, God waa 
pleased again to cross his expectation 
by requiring of him the performance of 
an act, which, in all human probabil- { 
ity, must totally defeat the promiae. 
To the eye of aense it waa an opera- 
tion not only dangerous to adulta, but 
when administered to one of his ad- 
vanced years, even if he survived it^ 
it would in all likelihood efieotuall/ 
preclude the possibility of his even be- 
coming a father. Indeed the injunc- 
tion, *My covenant shall be in your 
fleah,' to a man of his years could not 
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J 1 And ye shall circumcise the 
flesh of y oar foreskin ; and it shall 
be t a token of the covenant be- 
twixt me and you. 

12 And he that is eight days 



t Acts 7. 8. Rom. 4. II. 



but seem as opposite to the promise of 
having a son, as the command to ' take 
his son, his only son Isaac, and offer 
him for a burnt-sacriiice,' was to the 
promise Qf his being the father of a 
numerous posterity. Yet the faith of 
Abraham triumphed over this as it did 
f over all other obstacles. He was sat- 
j isfied that notwithstanding every im- 
pediment, whether from a fresh phys- 
ical incapacity in himself or a perma- 
nent one in his superannuated wife, 
Grod would assuredly by one means or 
other make good his promise. This 
was indeed a new and illustrious in- 
stance of the faith Of the father of the 
- faithfiil ; and we cannot well doubt that 
1 among the things of which circumcis- 
I ion was to be a memorial to his poster- 
\ ity, this signal example of believing in 
I the promise in spite of bis advanced 
I age and of such a disqualifying opera- 
tion, was one. Circumcision was en- 
! joined upon the Jews to be a perpetual 
memento of their strange and super- 
natural origin, an impressive token at 
once of the faith of their ancestor, 
'who against hope believed in hope,* 
and of the fidelity of their Qod, who 
from one man only, * and him as good 
as dead,' was able to raise up a people 
as numerous as the stars of heaven, 
and as the sands upon the sea-shore. 
This idea throws light upon the words 
of the prophet, Is. 61. 1, 2, ' Look unto 
the rock whence ye are hewn, and to 
the hole of the pit whence ye are dig- 
ged. Look unto Abraham your father, 
and unto Sarah that bare you ; for I 
called him alone (i. e. when childless), 
and blessed him and increased him ;' 
mnguage importing that they were to 



old ■ shall be circumcised among 
you^ every man-child in your 
generations, he that is born in 
the house, or bought with money 
of any stranger, which U not of 
thy seed. 

u Lev. 18. 8. Lukes. 31. Jo)>n7.9S. PhlLSwaL 



regard their extraction from Abraham 
as being as truly miraculous, under the 
circumstances in which it occurred, at 
if they bad been excavated or quarried 
out of the solid rock ; an allusion to 
which we are also to recognise in the 
words of John the Baptist, Mat. 3. 9, 
' And think not to say within yourself 
We have Abraham to our father ; for 
I say unto you, that God is able of 
these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.* He has virtually done it 
once, and he can do it again. 

11. Yt shall circumciee the JUth of 
your foreskin, Heb. G2nb*l5 ITDS Mtt 
Ikefiesh of your superjluous foreskin^ 
by a u^ual hypallage for foreskin ^ 
your fleshy where * flesh* has the appro- 
priated meaning elsewhere assigned to 
it, as Lev. 15. 2, 19. Ezek. 16. 26.-23. 
20. The original for 'foreskin' is de- 
fined by lexicographers to mgnify that 
which is superfluous or redundant; 
not that any part of the human body 
is really and originally superfluous or - 
useless; but in relation to an ordi- 
nance it may be termed so, just as it 
might have been proper to command a 
Nazarite to shave off his superflwms 
hair— superfluous in relation to.his vow. 
Gr. aicf>o0varia okrohtLstiOy from o«poir 
extremity and $voi to cover. The same 
word is applied figuratively to other 
parts, as to the lips^ Ex. 6. 20, to the 
ear^ Jer. 6. 10, to the heart. Lev. 26. 41. 
Is. 6. 10, and in plain allusion to this 
phrase the apostle James exhorts, eh 
1. 21, to May apart all filthiness and 
superfluity of naughtiness,' and in 
Col. 2. 13, the unetrcumcision of our 
flesh is coupled with our estate as dead 
in sinSf all betokening that the ezcie- 
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IS He that i« born in thine 
house, and be that is bought with 
thy money, must needs be cir- 



ion of the ■operflnoos prepuce is to be 
vnderstood as a tjgn of the mortifica- 
tion of sin and the renewal of oar cor- 
nptnatuia. 

IZ HetkaiU tight day M-ttry 
tkild in. your gmeraiunM, Heb. *a 
aoB of «ght daya.' This ceremony 
was to be admioistefed on the eighth 
day even though that should chance to 
be the Sabbath ; it being one of the 
Jewish maxims, that *circumciBbn 
diives away the Sabbath.' That this 
maxim was acted upon in our Saviour's 
time ia dear irata John/ 7. 22, 23» 
' Moses therefore gave unto you circum- 
cision, and ye on the Sabbath day or- 
comcise a mao. If a man on the Sab- 
bath day receive circumdaion, that the 
law of Hoses should not be broken ; 
are ye angry at me^' Ac, The perfor- 
maaoe of the rite was probably delay- 
ad till the eighth day, because that all 
creatures newly bom were counted as 
in their blood and unclean for seven 
days, and might not be sooner ofiered 
to (iod. Lev. 12. 2, 3. Neither cal^ 
lamb, nor kid could be presented ae an 
oblation before it was eight days old, 
Lev. 22. 27. The rite was administer- 
ed to males only, as they alone were 
capable of it ; but as the man is the 
bead of the woman, she was virtually 
included in the covenant. From the 
constnictive unity of man and wife, it 
was proper that in a federal transaction 
of this nature her agency should be 
merged in his. But in baptism, to 
which, under the gospel dispensation, 
drcumcision has given place, Col. 2. 
11, 12, males and females stand upon 

a par in this respect. H He that is 

bom in the house, or bought with mon- 
«y. Heb. t|D!3 tSp}^ ^ jmrdiose qf 
mlttrt though the term mlvtr is a 
general term for money or price, just : 



cumeiaed : and my coTenant shall 
be in yoor flesh for uLeTerlast- 
ingcoiveBsnt 



as bread is a general term for Jbod. 
From the position of the Heb. acoeota 
and the rendering of most of the an- 
cient versions^ it is at least questionable 
whether our present translation of tbli 
clause is correct The Tereions alluded 
to do not connect the phrase * of any 
atranger' (Heb. of every son of a stran- 
ger) with * bought,* but read it, accord- 
ing to a common Heb. idiom, as an 
expression of totality, exegetical of 
the previous clause^ and characterizing 
still isrther the class spoken of in con- 
tradistinctjon to the ' bom in the house.' 
Gruided by them we should litetally 
translate the verse—' A son of eight 
days shall be circumcised unto you; 
every male in your generations, the 
bora in the house and the purchase of 
ulver, from (L e. even or including,) 
every son of the stranger, which is not 
of the seed.' This we incline to con- 
sider the true construction, and if so 
this passage^ however it may be with 
othefs, affi>rds no countenance to the 
idea of Abraham's having bought slaves 
of others who claimed an ownership in 
theni. Ii is more likely that the per- 
sons in question sold themselves, 
though it is undoubtedly true that in 
such cases their children were consid- 
ered as belonging to their master. The 
power of a master over his household 
and slaves at that early period was no 
doubt very absolute, and he might 
probably have compeDed the observ- 
ance of this injunction ; but still it is 
more likely that the command did not 
contemplate a resort to compulsion, as 
it would be entirely consonant to the 
ideas and customs of the East that 
every thing belonging to a person 
should be affected just as he was. 
Thus the king of Nineveh, Jon. 3. S, 
ordered not only his people^ but eves 
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14 And the uneircumcised man- 
chrld, whose flesh of his foreskin 
is not circumcised, that soul 



the cattle to put on mourning, when 
Jonah preached to the city. For this 
reason there can be no question that the 
baptism of infants would appear to 
have great propriety to the primitive 
Chrisdafls, though such infants could 
have no knowledge of the religion to 
which it was the introduction and, as 
it were, the sign. — ^The command herd 
given was one marked with divine benig- 
nity, for it not only showed that the 
love extended to Abraham embraced 
his whole-house, but it also in effect de- 
clared that the way was opened for the 
reception, within the pale of the cove- 
nant, of those who were not of Abra- 
ham's seed according to the flesh. 
Whatever were the privileges of that 
gracious compact, God herein showed 
himself willing that others should be 
partakers of them, provided they were 
willing to comply with his prescribed 
conditions; and accordingly we find 
that express laws were afterwards giv- 
en for the admission of proselytes into 
the communion of the Jewish church. 

14. l''hat soul shall be cut off from 
hia people. That person. Chal. * That 
man.' As infants or little children 
could not proper-y be held amenable 
for the neglect of their parents, whose 
duty it was to see that their offspring 
were seasonably circumcised, this of 
course must be understood of those 
who, having arrived at years of discre- 
tion, and become capable of knowing 
and obeying the will of God in this par- 
ttcular, yet from unbelief, contempt of 
the ordinance, or fenr of pain, failed to 
compensate by their own act for the 
delinquency of their parents. It is not 
easy, however, to say what is the pre- 
cise meaning of the phrase * shall be 
cut off from his people.' The Gr. ren- 
ders it ' Shall be utterly destroyed from 
24 



^ shall be cat off from his people; 
he hath broken my covenant. 



his stock or kindred.' Chal < Shall 
perish from his people.' Though tha 
idea of excommunication, of being no 
longer considered as one of the peculiar 
people, would naturally suggest itself 
as couched under the phrase, yet tha 
original term is very strong, and legit- 
imately implies capital punishment, or 
the excision of the offender by death 
from that community to which he be- 
longed, and of which he has proved 
himself an unworthy member. This 
was to be done by the sentence of tha 
judges when the crime was known, 
otherwise it is implied, say the Jewish 
writers, that he should fall by the hand 
of God himself cutting him off by pre- 
mature death. This is confirmed by 
Lev. 17. 10, *I will even set my face 
against that soul that eateth blood, and 
will cut him off from among his people.* - 
Comp. Ex. 31. 14. Lev. 20. 2—5. By . 
several of the Rabbinical writers, how- j 
ever, it was understood to signify some- I 
thing more than mere temporal deatB. 
Thus Maimonides, speaking of eternal ' 
denth, says, ' And this is that cutting 
off written of in the law, as it is said, , 
Num. 15. 31, *That soul shall be cut 
off;' which we have heard expounded 
thus ; cut off in this world and cut off . 
in the world to come.' However it be 
understood, the threatening is a severe 
one, and shows conclusively with what 
reverence God would have his own or- 
dinances regarded, especially those that 
hear so direcdy upon our Hpiriiual in- 
terests. Having ordained that the sign 
and the promise should go together, it 
was at any one's peril that he presum- 
ed to sunder them. Yet as God desir- 
eth mercy and not sacrifice, so ^he 
sickness or weakness of an infant might 
warrant a delay of the ceremony ; and 
if 'one chanced to die before the eighth 
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15 IT Ac i God said unto Abra- 
ham, As k'f Sarai tby wife, thoa 
sbalt not call her Dame Sarai, but 
Sarab shall ber name be. 

16 And I will bless ber, * and 

fire tbee a son also of ber : vea, 
will bless ber, and sbe sball be 



day, it waa not to be supposed that this 
drcumstance prejudiced its prospects 
of future happiness. The same re- 
marks are in their spirit applicable to 
the ordinance of Baptism. It is high 
presumption to neglect or causelessly^ 
to defer it. Some indeed are supersti- 
tiously anxious about the early admin- 
istration of this ordinance to their chil- 
dren, as if their salvation entirely de- 
pended upon it. That it should not be 
needlessly delayed we grant ; but the 
command to circumcise the children on 
the eighth day sufficiently shows that 
the children who died under that age, 
did not perish for the mere want of that 
ordinance; and Christian parents may 
be equally assured that if their infants 
die before they have been initiated in the 
Christian covenant by baptism, the 
want of that ordinance will not at all 
affect their eternal welfare. It is the 
avowed contempt of the ordinance, and 
not the providential exclusion from it, 
that makes us objects of God's dis- 
pleasure.— The directions here given 
are to be understood as not only ad- 
dressed to Abraham personally, but in 
him to his natural seed in all genera- 
tions. The reason assigned for this 
severe edict is, *He hath broken my 
covenant;' i. e. hath made frustrate, 
broken down, demolished, in opposition 
to the phrase to establish, to make £rm, 
a covenant. 6r. 'Hath dissipated my 
covenant.' Chal. * Hath made void my 
covenant.' 

16. Sarah ahallktrname be, Heb. 
n"^II3 Sarah, Gr, S<i^*/Ja Sarra, expres- 



a fiioiher ' of nations ; kings of 
people sball be of ber. 

17 Tben Abraham fell upon 
bis face, * and laughed, and said 
in bis heart, Shall a c^tTd be born 
unto bim that is an hundred years 
old? and sball Sarah, that is nine- 
ty years old, bear ? 

7 ch. 36.11. GaLi.8L iPeLaiC SCh.UL 
IS.*Sl.t. 



sing the difference solely by doubling 
the letter p r. * SaraT properly signi- 
fies * my piincess,' as if sustaining that 
relation to a single individual or to a 
family. The restrictbn implied in the 
possessiTe 'my* is now to be done 
away ; her limited pre-eminence is to 
be unspeakably enlarged ; and as the 
letter n^ was inserted in Abraham's 
name, to signify the multiplication of 
his seed, so the final yod (*^ i) in her 
name being cancelled the same letter 
n A9 and probably with tbe same im- 
port, is substituted in its stead. Thus 
instead of * my princess,' sbe is hence- 
forth to bear an appellation importing 
'princess of a multitude,' and corres- 
ponding with the magnificent promise 
made to her, v. 16. 

16. &ie 9haU be a maUur qf iuUum$, 
Heb. C^TSilb il^l shall be to natiom; 
i. e. shall become nations. This is the 
first express mention of tbe destined 
mother of the seed promised to Abra- 
ham. This annunciation would of 
course correct the error into which 
both she and her husband bad fiiUen, 
imagining that the prospect of her hav- 
ing a child was hopeless, and therefore 
if the promise were fulfilled at all it 
must be in Ishmael. But now all mis- 
take on that bead is precluded. God 
will give to Abraham a son qf her^ and 
kings of people shall be qf her. Their 
former fiiult in resorting to a carnal ex- 
pedient is not to be allowed to stand in 
the way of the execution of Gpd's por> 
poses of mercy. The divine goodnees 
shines forth conspicuously in this, that 
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18 And Abraham said anto 
Giod, O that Ishmael might live 
before thee ! 

19 And God said, ^ Sarah thy 
-virife shall bear thee a son indeed;^ 

a cb. 18. 10.& SI. S: Gal. 4. SB. 

notwithstanding men in their perverse- 
ness do so much to obstract its course, 
it is stiU made to triumph over their 
iinworthiness, and spend itself upon 
them, even in spite, as it were,of them- 
selves. 

17. Abraham/ell upon his faccy and 
laughed. Not out of incredulity or rid- 
icule, for he was strong in fauh, but out 
of the admiration and joy with which 
he was transported. Laughter may 
arise from very different states of mind. 
It is easy to perceive that in Abraham's 
case it was prompted by a very differ- 
ent feeling from that which moved the 
nubilities of Sarah on the occasion 
mentioned Gen. 18. 12, 13. Chal. * He 
rejoiced.* Targ. Jenis. * He marvelled.* 
Hisemotions,entirely free from the levity 
of spirit which usually we connect with 
laughter, were doubtless a mixture of 
wonder and delight. He was overcome 
with an extacy of surprise that vented 
itself in this unusual, though not unnat- 
ural manner, for we see similar emo- 
tions expressing themselves in a simi- 
lar way in the language of the Psalm- 
ist, Ps. 126. 1, 2, * When the Lord turn- 
ed again the captivity of Zion, we were 
like them that dream. Then was our 
mouth filled with laughter^ and our 
tongne with singing.* So also Job, 8. 
21, * Till he fill thy mouth with laugh- 
ing, and thy lips with rejoicing.' In 
allusion to this circumstance the child, 
vdien bom, was named Isaact laugh- 
ter, V. 19. See Note on Gen. 21. 9. 

18. O that Ishmad might live before 
ihee. Not merely Ishmael in person, 
but Ishmael in his posterity. The pur- 
port of the petition is to be judged of 
from the answer which was given to it 



and thoa shalt call his name 
Isaac: and I will establish my 
coypnant with him for an ever- 
lastmg covenant, and with his 
seed after him. 



From this it would appear that a doubt 
occurred to Abraham which struck a 
damp upon his pleasure. The promise 
of another son he fears will be the de- 
struction of all the hopes centred in the 
one already given. If ho be not re- 
quired to die to make room for the 
other, at any rate the promise concern- 
ing him may be in great measure frus- 
trated, and the prospect of his blessings 
vastly diminished. He prays therefore 
that his apprehensions in this respect 
may be removed ; that not only Ish- 
mael's life be preserved, but that he 
may live and prosper j that he may 
yet enjoy the distinguished temporal 
blessings formerly promised him. ChaL 
' I would that Ishmael might abide be- 
fore thee ;* i. e. continue to enjoy thy 
blessing. That the Heb. word (n^^H) 
for Mive,' has often the import of pro9* 
pering will be evident to any one who 
examines the scriptural usage of the 
term, particularly as exhibited in Dent. 
8. 1. 1 Sam. 23. 6. 

19. Sarah thy wife shall bear, Heb. 
Cl*li*i is bearing ; spoken of as an 
event now taking place, from its abso- 
lute certainty, though a year was to in- 
tervene before its actual occurence.— 
IT Thou shall call his name Isaac. Heb. 
pnS'i yitzhek, he shall laugh. Gr. 

I<Taa«f, whence the English Isaac. K 

1 will establish my covenant wUh him^ 
&9. That is, my spiritual covenant, 
the covenant containing the promise of 
the Messiah, and all its related privi- 
leges and blessings. Yet from the fiict 
that Ishmael was commanded to be 
circumcised and that the rite was per* 
petuated in his &mily, the inference 
would seem fairly drawn, that the ooy^ 
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SO And as for Ishmael, I have 
lieard thee : behold, I have bless- 
ed him. aod will make him fruit- 
ful, and ^ will multiply him ex- 
ceedingly : * twelve princes shall 
he beget, <* and I will make him 
a great nation. 

21 But my covenant will I es- 
tablish with Isaac, ' whom Sarah 
shall bear unto thee at this set 
time in the next year. 

b ch. It. 1«, e ch. SS. 12, It. d clt tl. 18. 
• ch. SI. s. 



enant, in some of its aspects, did prop- 

C ' erly pertain to him. So far as it had 

** ^ a temporal bearing, Ishmael seems to 

have bf en made as moch a partaker in 

it as Isaac, and Esau as Jacob. Nor 

^<^ are we authorized to conclude, from the 

circumstance of the covenant, in its 

^ more spiritual features, being restricted 

to tlie line of Isaac, that therefore the 

line of Ishmael was any disadvantaged 

\ as to the prospect of eternal li£B. The 

covenant of peculiarity was indeed 

-^ ^ more especially established with the 

^^ ^ former, but as many who were inclu- 

Cr\ ^^ ded in it might fail of salvation, so 

many who were excl uded fro m it migh t 

still become heirs of salvation. The 

door of mercy was always open to 

* every one who believed ; and in every 

nation and in every age, he that feared 

Grod and wrought righteousness was 

accepted of him. 

20. 1 have bUsaed him and toUl make 
him frui^ul. That is, have blessed 
him by making him fruitful; which 
though spoken in the past, is to be un- 
derstood in the future ; and that for the 
same reason that the future is so often 
used for the past, viz. to indicate the 
absolute certainty of the event foretold. 
—IT Ihedve princes shall he beget. 
fts Jacob, the son of Isaac, was the fa- 
ther of twelve patriarchs or phularchs, 
L e. heads of tribes, so Ishmael is here 
made the subject of a parallel predic- 



22 And he left off talking with 
him, and God went up from 
Abraham. 

23 1[ And Abraham took Ish- 
mael his son, and all that were 
born in his house, and all that 
were bought with his money, ev- 
ery male among the men of Abra- 
ham's house ; aod circumcised the 
flesh oi their foreskin, in the self- 
same day, as God had said unto 
him. 



tion, and for its remarkable fulfilment, 
consult the history. Gen. 25. 12—16. 

21. At this set time next year. At 
this very time in the following year. 
Comp. Gen. 2U 2. 

22. And God went up from iitra- 
luxm^ Arab. ' The angel of Grod went 
up.* Chal. 'The glory of the Lord 
went up.* That is, the visible majesty 
of Jehovah, the Shekinah, the symbol 
of the divine presence. See Gen. 35. 
13. Ezek. 1. 29.-8. 4. The whole 
narrative suggests the idea of a person- 
al interview, and all doubt as to the 
identity of the personage described is 
precluded by the express declaration, 
V. I, 'I am the Almighty God.' 

23. And Abraham took lahmad— 
and circumciaed^ &c. That is, ordered 
it to be done; saw that it was done. 
As no express directions were given as 
to the operator, such agents might bo 
employed as the head of the housefaoU 
saw fit. In Ex. 4. 25, we see a moth- 
er performing it, but in modern times it 
is usually performed by some experien- 
ced person ; and it is not only consid- 
ered a great honour to be a circumciser 
{mohel)t but the occasion is made one 
of great rejoicing and festivity.— Tbo 
conduct of Abraham on this occasion 
furnishes a bright example to all suc- 
ceeding ages of the manner in which 
divine ordinances siiould be complied 
with, Wc may roqa^l^ c9ncenuog; i^ 
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24 And Abraham v>aa ninety 
years old aud nine, when he ^yas 
circumcised in the flesh of his 
foreskin. 

25 And Ishmael his son was 
thirteen years old, when he was 
circumcised in the flesh of his 
foreskin. 

26 In the self-^ame day was 
Abraham circumcised, aud Ish- 
mael his son ; 
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' (1.) That it was prompt. Though God 
had said nothing to him respecting the 
time of his performing the ceremony, 
yet we learn that in the self same day 
that God had spoken to him, the com- 
mand was put in execution. This was 
'making haste, and delaying not to 
keep his commandments.' Such is 
evermore the impulse of a truly devo- 
ted and afiectionate heart To linger 
in the practical observance of the di- 
vine precepts, to pot off till to-morrow 
what can as well be done to-day, is the 
evidence of a cold, languid, listless 
>tate of heart, and little short of tri- 
fling with supreme authority. Such 
conduct receives no countenance from 
the example of Abraham. (2.) It was 
impHciL We do not find him inqui- 
nng into the reasons of the divine in- 
junction, nor asking why such a pain- 
Ail rite had been defisrred for so long a 
time and was now appointed to be ob- 
served when he had one foot in the 
8T8ve. It was sufficient for him that 
thuB God would have it to be. God*s 
will was at once a law and a reason to 
him, and he ymided an unquestioning 
obedience. (3.) it, was puncUlums. 
We have only to read, the verse to see 
bow exact was the xSbrrespondence be- 
tween the command of God and the 
obedience of his servant. A rigid re- 
gard to the reveaKd will of Heaven, 
even in its minutest particulars, enters 
deeply into the essence of true religion, 
•nd the spirit which dispenses with it, 
^ugh it may pass under the specious 
24* 



27 And ' all the men of hit 
house, bom in the house, and 
bought with money of the stran- 
ger, were circumcised with him. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
A ND the Lord appeared unto 
-^ him in the • plains of Mam- 
re: and he sat in the tent-door 
in the heat of the day ; 

fch. 18. 19. a eh. IS. I8w * M. IS. 



name of liberality, is anti-christian. 
(4.) It was yielded in old age^ when 
the infirmity of nature is prone to plead 
off from engaging in any thing new, 
or different from that to which it has 
been accustomed. Yet it seems to bs 
for the purpose of putting honor upon 
Abraham's obedience, that it is so ex- 
pressly said, 'Ninety and nine years 
old was Abraham when he was cir^ 
cumcised.' It is one of the temptations 
of old age to be tenacious of what wo 
have believed and practised fi-om our 
youth; to shut our eyes and ears 
ngainst every thing that may prove it 
10 have been erroneous or defectivsb 
and to find excuses from being ex- 
empted from hard and dangerous du- 
ties. But Abraham to the last was 
ready to receive farther instruction, 
and to do as he was commanded, leav- 
ing consequences with God. This 
shows that the admonition to 'walk 
before him, and be perfect,' had not 
been given in vain. 

21. And Ishmael his son teas thirteen 
years old vihen he was circumcised,, 
From this circumstance the Arabians 
and other descendants of Ishmael, and 
indeed all the fiUowers of Mohammed, 
defer circumcision till the age of thir- 
tt>en, and when it occurs it is made a 
festival occasion of great rejoicing. 

CHAPTKH XVin. 
I. And the Lord appeared unto him, 
Heb. 1^6^ HI"*! vas seen qf him. 
Tliis clause states in a general manner 
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2 ^ And he lifted up his eyes 
and looked, and lo, three men 
stood by him: 'and when he 

b Heb. It. s. c ch. it. i. i Pet 4 1. 



the incident which is more fiiUy de- 
tailed in iu particulars in the ensuing 
ireraea. As we gather from the sequel, 
the object of this renewed manifesta- 
tion of the divine presence was again 
to repeat the promise of a son, and to 
make known to Abraham the purposed 
destruction of Sodom. It was prob- 
ably vouchsafed a short time after the 
•vents recorded in the preceding chap- 
ter. ^ir In the plains qf Mamre, Or^ 

Heb. M'n&Ta ^i^VQ. in the oaka^ or the 
9ak'gTove qf Mamre. See Note on 
Gen 13. la V He §at in the tent- 
door in the heat qf the day. The in- 
tense heat of those eastern climes still 
compels the labourer and the traveller 
to seek shelter and rest during the mid- 
dle of the day. ' Often has my mind 
reverted to the scene of the good old 
patriarch sitting in the door of his tent 
hi the heat of the day. When the sun 
is at the meridian, the wind often be- 
comes softer, and the heat more op- 
pressive; and then may be seen the 
people seated in the doore of their huts, 
to inhale the breezes, and to let them 
blow on their almost naked bodies.' 
Roberts. The scene here described 
presents a beautiful picture of patriar- 
chal manners, and one strikingly ac- 
cordant with the customs of other na- 
tions of remote antiquity, as transmit- 
ted to us by their historians and poets, 
particularly Homer, who thus describes 
the hospitable Axylus ;— 
Fast by the road his ever-open door 
Obliged the wealthy and relieved the poor. 

Jliad, B. 6. 
* The annotators on this chapter seem 
to have had in view the single tent of 
Abraham, with flocks and herds feed- 
ing around. But there must ha^fe been 
many tents for his numerous depend- 
ants and servants; while the bulk of 



saw them^ he fan to meet them 
from the tent- door, and bowed 
himself toward the ground, 



his cattle were probably at pastura 
many mileft distant Among the Be- 
douin tribes it is the duty of the chief 
or sheikh to entertain strangers, and 
as the custom requires them to stop at 
the first tent they reach, the sheikh'i 
tent is usually pitched so as to be the 
first in that direction from which stran- 
gers most commonly arrive. This cus- 
tom would account for Abraham's 
being the first to perceive the strangers 
aa he sat in the shade of his tent-door 
to enjoy any air that might be stirrings 
while the heat of the day rendered the 
interior of the tent too close and sultry 
to be conveniently occupied. In the 
heat of the day the external shade of 
the tent is much more cool and pleasant 
than the interior.' PicL Bible. 

2. And he lifted up his eyes and look- 
ed, * To lift up the eyes does not mean 
to look upward, but to look directly a/ 
an object, and that earnestly. A man 
coming from the jungle might say, *Afl 
I came this morning, I lifted up my 
eyes, and behold, I saw three elephants.' 
*Have you seen any thing to-day in 
your travels?'— • I have not lifted np 
my eyes.' * I do not see the thing yon 
sent me for, sir.'— * Just lift up your 
eyes, and you will soon find it" Hob- 

erts. IT And lo, three men stood by 

him. Such they were in outward ap- 
pearance, but the Apostle Heb. 13. 1, 
calls them 'angels,' whom Abraham 
entertained unawares, i. e. not knowing 
them to be such. To him they appear- 
ed to be three strangers on a journey, 
and as such he treated them. But it 
is generally conceded that two of these 
were created angels. As to the third, 
it cnn scarcely be doubted that he was 
the same divine personage who, under 
the name of * Angel,' or * Angd of Je- 
hovah,' 80 frequently appeared to the 
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3 And said. My lord, if now 
I have found favour in thy sight, 
pass not away, I pray thee, from 
thy servant: 



patriarchs in human form. Certain it is 
tiiat this personage appears in the sub- . 
8e^[uent part of the narrative, v. 13—22, 
and yet there is^ot the least intimation 
of any other appearance than that of 
the three men whom Abraham enter- 
tained. The inference therefore is fiiir 
that the Son of Grod, anticipating thus 
his future manifestation in the flesh, 
constituted one of the company. The 
persons that now appeared at the tent- 
door of Abraham were certainly un- 
known to him. He was ignorant of 
their quality, their country, and their 
destination ; yet his behaviour to them 
was as respectful as if they had been 
attended by a pompous retinue, or had 
sent a messenger to him beforehand 
announcing their names, and their in- 
tention of paying him a visiu With 
how much propriety the Aposile incul- 
cates the duty of hospitality from this 
incident will be obvious at once, and 
we may remark in addition, that those 
who hold themselves in readiness to 
■how kindness to the stranger and the 
tiaveller, may chance sometimes to be 
favoured with the presence of guests 
who will have it in their power and in 
their hearts to bless them as long as 

they live. IT He ran to meet them, 

Hia generosity on this occasion is not 
more conspicuous than the amiable 
naaimer in which it was expressed. 
The instant he sees them, he rises up, 
ma by a kind of instinctive courtesy, to 
bid them welcome to his tent, and that 
in the most respectful manner. This 
and other passages in the Bible may be 
illoatrated by the gradations of Persian 
edquette. When a Persian is visited by 
m very superior person he crosses the 
open court of his house, and receives 
him at the street-door ; if decidedly su- 



4 Let 'a little water, I pray 
you, be fetched, and wash your 
feet, and rest yourselves under 
the tree 



d eh. la a. ft 43. 94. 



perior, but not greatly so, he rises has- 
tily and advances to receive his visiter 
at the entrance of the room; if the 
visiter be an equal, he simply rises from 
his seat on his entrance ; and if an in- 
ferior, he only makes the motion of 

rising. ^ Bowed himseif toward tk§ 

ground. Heb. nDB'^l' The original 
word is elsewhere rendered * worship- 
ped,* as is also the corresponding Or. 
term vpovKwgoy proskuneo both in the 
Old and New Testament. Its primary 
meaning ia to do homage^ or pay obei" 
sance to one^ but whether this homage 
be civil or religious cannot be deter- 
mined from the word itself; this must 
be ascertained from the context. Thus 
where one Evangelist, Mat. 8. 2, say's^ 

< Behold there came a leper and vhm- 
shipped him,' another, Mark 1. 40, 
speaking of the same incident, says, 
'And there came a leper to him, be- 
seeching him, and kneeling down to 
him.' This determines the sense of 

< worship' in the former passage to be 
merely assuming a reverential posture. 
So also, Luke 14. 10, 'Then shah thou 
have worship in the presence of them 
that sit at meat with thee;' i. e. have 
reverence. In the present case, Abra- 
ham's bowing was doubtless intended 
rather as a token of civil respect than 
as an act of religious adoration ; for he 
seems not at first to have been aware 
of the true character of his guests, par- 
ticularly the principal of them. 

3. And saidf My lord. Addressing 
himself to that one of the three who 
had the most dignified and commanding 
air, or who perhaps advanced some- 
what in front of the rest. IT Jf now 

I have found favour in thy sight* 
That is, if you are disposed to do mo a 
favour, pass not away, &.c. 
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5 Aod * I will fetch a morsel 
of bread, and ' cooifort ye your 
keartt; after that ye shall pass 

• iQdf. I. II. * 1& U. tJndg.tk§. PI.IM.U. 

4, Ld a UttUwUer befeUhedf and 
wmtk your fuL That is, have them 
washed; for this was performed by 
MrrmntSi and not by the guests them- 
arives. 'Water for the £Bet is a neces- 
sary and most gratefiil part of hospital- 
ity in the East. Where the people 
wesr sandals, which are intended only 
to protect the soles, the feet soon be- 
come foul and parched ; and to have 
the fset and ankles bathed is the most 
gratifying of refreshments after that of 
qnenching thirst. The office is usually 
performed by servants. Mr> Roberts 
mentions, thst in passing through Hin- 
doo Tillsges it is common to eee this 
<^ce performed for the weary traveller. 
In the aandy deserts of Arabia and 
the boMering countries no covering for 
the feet can prevent the necessity for 
this refreshment at the end of a day's 
journey. The fine impalpable sand or 
dast penetrates all things, and, with 
the perspiration, produces an itching 
and feverish irritation, which, next to 
the quenching of his thirst, it is the 
first wish of a traveller to allay ; and 
to uncover his feet, and to get water to 
>vash them, is a prime object of atten- 
tion. If sandals only are used, or the 
feet are entirely without defence, it be- 
comes still more necessary to wash 
them after a journey.* Ptc/. BiMt, 

^ir Rtsl yourselves. Heb. *l23?Tnn 

Uan ye down. Gr. Karaxpv^art rtfresh 
youroelvea. ^ Under the tree. Col- 
lect, sing, for * trees,* as his tent stood 
in a grove. 

5. 1 will fetfh a morsel qf bread. 
As before remarked, * bread' among the 
Hebrews was the general name for any 
kind of food. Nothing is more remark- 
able than the refinement of this ad- 
dress. He diminishes as much as pos- 



on : f for therefore are ye come to 
your servant. And they said, So 
do, as thou hast said, 
f ch. It. a ft 88. IS. 



sible the merit of every office he pro- 
poses to perform for them. If they 
are to be refreshed with water, he calls 
it *tL little water;' and if with food he 
calls it * a morsel of bread.' In order 
to spare them the formality of apol- 
ogies and relieve them from the anxie- 
ty they might feel under the apprehen- 
sion of the trouble he might be at on 
their account, he says not a word of 
the best of the entertaitiments which 
he determined to provide for them. 

IT Comfort ye your hearts. Heb. 

DD^b 1*72^0 sustain, uphold, sireng&r 
enyour hearts. Gr. (^ayeoBt eat. Thus 
Judg. 9. 6, 'Comfort (Heb. 1150 *%) 
your hearts with a morsel of bread.' 
Hence bread is termed the staff of iifiay 
and the Lord threatens by the prophet, 
Is. 3. 1, to ' take away from Jerusalem 
and from Judah, the stay and the stafft 
the whole stay of bread and the whole 

staff of water.' IT For therefore an 

ye conu to your servant. Heb. 'F(Mr 
therefore have ye passed by (l*^^) ts 
your servant,' i. e. for this has it been 
so ordered in Providence that your steps 
have been conducted hither. Not that 
he would intimate that their sole desiga 
in passing that way was to avail them- 
selves of his generous hospitality, bot 
that God had so ordered things, thatAi 
was bound to regard them and treat 
them as if sent with that special pur- 1 
pose. The sentiment so casually inti- ; 
mated in the text discloses a very in- 
teresting trait in Abraham's character 
as a pious man. It shows how habit- 
ually he recognised a superintending 
and directing Providence. Even an 
incident so apparently fortuitous as the 
passing by his door of a few strangeis 
he instinctively refers to the ordering of 
heaven, and therefore feels that ia> 
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6 And Abraham hastened into 
the tent unto Sarah, and said, 
Make ready quickly three meas- 



' obeying the impulaefl of a beoevolent 
heart be b at the same time discharging 
a duty expressly enjoined upon him by 
the circumstances of the case. His 
example teaches us to consider every 
unexpected opportunity for befriending 
our fellow-creatures as divinely afford- 
ed. If So do as thou hcut said. 

* How exceedingly simple was all this ! 
No compliment on either side, but such 
•8 a generous heart and sound sense 
dictata' A. Clarke. 

6. Abraham kaalened into ike tent 
unto Sarah. That is, into Sarah's 
tent, into the woman's apartment, 
which was separattd from his.— ^-IT 
3take ready quiddy Oiree measures of 
meal Heb. D'^tlD ©ilD "^TTrO hasten 
three seahs of meat. A * seah' contain- 
ed about two gallons and a hal£ V 

Knead t2, and m^ike cakes upon the 
hearth. * It seems very strange to us 
that in such an establishment as that 
of the patriarch there was not ready 
baked bread for the strangers. But 
the fiiet is, that in the East to this day, 
BO nrach bread and no more than will 
sniBoe for the household is baked daily, 
as the eommon bread will not keep 
good hmger than a day in a warm cli- 
mate. They also prefer bread when it 
is new. In the £ast, it is only in large 
towns that there are bakers by trade. 
In villages and camps every family 
bakes its own bread ; and while jour- 
neying in the East we always found 
that, except in towns, the women of 
the familes which entertained us al- 
ways went to work immediately after 
our arrival, kneading the dough and 
baking * cakes,' generally on spacious 
round or oblong plates, of thin and soft 
bread, which were ready in an aston- 
ishingly short time. We have often 
watched the various processes with 



ures of fine meal, knead if, and 
make cakes upon the hearth. 



great interest, and traced the analogies 
they afforded to the usages recorded in 
the Bible. As we shall have occaaion 
to describe these processes in notes to 
the various passages which refer to 
them, we now only notice that which 
is supposed to be here intended, and 
which IS still in use among the Arabs 
and other people of the East. It is 
done by kindling a fire upon the ground 
or hearth: when the ground is suffi- 
ciently heated the fire is removed and 
the dough placed, and being cover- 
ed with the hot ashes and embers is 
soon baked, although not so rapidly as 
by some other processes, the cakes be- 
ing thicker and not so wkie as those in 
most common use. Another process 
resembles this, except that, instead of 
the bare hearth, a circle of small stones 
is arranged, and these being heated, the 
paste is spread over them, and then 
overlaid with hot cinders. This is thin- 
ner than the former, and is only used 
by the Arabs for their morning meaL 
Sarah's process was probably the first 
mentioned. It may seem extraordina- 
ry to see a lady of such distinction as 
Sarah, the wife of a powerful chie^ oc- 
cupied in this menuil service. But even 
now this duty devolves on the women 
of every household ; and among those 
who dwell in tents, the wife of the 
proudest chief is not above superintend- 
ing the preparation of the bread, or 
even kneading and baking it with her 
own hands. Tamar, the daughter of a 
king, seems to have acquired distinction 
as a good baker of bread (see 2 Sam. 
13. 6^10) ; and there are few of the 
heavy duties which fall upon the wo- 
men of the East which they are mors 
anxious to do well, and get credit for, 
than this. It is among the very firsi 
of an Eastern femole's aceompUd^ 
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7 And Abraham ran unto the 
herd, and fetched a calf tender 
and good, and gave it unto a 



menu. The other duties of the kitchen 
eitU often devolve upon the wives, even 
ID fiimilies of distinction. When Dr. 
Richardson was at Jerusalem he was, 
as a physician, consulted about the 
complaints of the ladies of a Turk of 
high consideration, called Omar Effendi. 
* I was surprised,' says the doctor, * to 
hear many of them ascribe their com- 
plaints to fatigue^ which, I was inform- 
ed, arose from their employment in the 
kitchen.' ' Pict. Bible. 

7. A calf tender and good. 'Here 
again the European reader is struck no 
less at the want of preparation than by 
the apparent rapidity with which the 
materials of a good feast were supplied. 
The dough was to be kneaded and the 
bread baked; and the meat had not 
only to be dressed but killed, llie fact 
is, the Orientals consume a very small 
quantity of animal food; and the nom- 
ades, with their ample flocks and herds, 
less than other Orientals. In our owii 
journeys meat was never to be found 
ready killed, except in large towns, and 
then only in the mornings. There was 
probably not a morsel of meat in Abra- 
ham's camp, in any shape whatever. 
The usages of thd Aeneze Arabs, as 
stated by Burckhardt, in his * Notes on 
the Bedouins,' strikingly illustrate this 
entertainment prepared by Abraham 
for his visitants ; and we know that, 
with some unimportant differences, the 
statement applies generally to other 
Arab tribes. Their ucual fare (called 
aye^) consists of flour made into a 
paste, and boiled with sour camel's 
milk. This is their daily and universal 
dish; and the richest sheikh would 
think it disgraceful to order his wife to 
prepare any other dish merely to please 
his own ptflate. The Arabs never in- 
dviigP in animal food and other liuniriee 



young man] 
areas it. 



and he hasted to 



but on the occasion of some great fes* 
tival, or on the arrival of a stranger. 
If the guest is a^ common person, bread 
ie baked and served up with the ayeah; 
if the guest is a person of some small 
consequence, coffee is prepared for him, 
and also a dish called behatta (rice or 
flour boiled with sweet earners milk), 
or that called fUtat (baked paste, 
kneaded up thoroughly with butter); 
but for a man of some rank, a kid or 
lamb is killed. When this happens, tb< 
lamb is boiled with bourgotU (wheat 
dried in the sun after having been boil* 
ed) and camel's milk ; and served up 
in a large wooden dish, around the edge 
of which the meat is placed. A wood- 
en bowl, containing the melted fint of 
the animal, is put and pressed down in 
the midst of the boiled wheat; and ev- 
ery morsel is dipped into this melted 
fat before it is swallowed. A bowl of 
camel's milk is frequently handed round 
after a meal. Now in this account of 
the Arab mode of entertaining a stran- 
ger we have all the circumstances of 
Abraham's entertainment, if we change 
his 'calf' for a sheep, lamb, or kid. 
Here are the bread newly baked, the 
butter and the mUk, If we should sup- 
pose that the process of boiling tfas 
choice parts of the calf was too long 
for the present occasion, we may con- 
clude that the choice parts were cut up 
into small bits, and, b^ng run upon 
small spits or skewers, broiled over the 
fire : this being a mode very common 
in the East of preparing a hasty meal 
of animal ibod. We have not supposed 
that the animal was dressed and serv- 
ed up entire, as that would, have requir- 
ed more time than the haste of prepar- 
ing a meal £dr merely passing strangers 
would allow. But amongst the Arabi^ 
and indeed other Eastern pec^le^ it is 
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8 And ''he took butter, and 
milk, and the calf which he had 



not unusual at their entertainments to 
serve up a lamb or kid that has been 
baked whole in a hole in the ground, 
which after being heated and having 
received the carcase, is covered over 
with stones. It is less usual now in 
the Kskst to kill a calf than it seems to 
have been in the times of the Bible. 
The Arabs, Turks, and others think it 
monstrous extravagance to kill an ani- 
mal which becomes so large and valu- 
ble when full grown. This considera- 
tion seems to magnify Abraham's liber- 
ality in being so ready to kill a calf for 

strangers/ Pict, Bible, ^ Gave it 

unto a young man. That is, to a ser- 
vant. See Note on Gen. 14. 24. IT 

Hasted to dress it. That is, to cook it. 
Judging from our modem notions of 
cookery, it may seem strange to many 
readers that a calf just killed should 
be immediately roasted. But the Ori- 
entals are still fond of eating meat just 
killed. It is said then to be tender and 
juicy. ' It seems to us rather revolting 
that the meat should be dressed and 
eaten so immediately after being killed. 
But it is still the custom in the East to 
dress meat very soon after the animal 
has been killed, and very often before 
the warmth of life has departed from 
it : and in a journey we have ourselves 
often eaten boiled mutton in less than 
two hours after the sheep had been 
killed ; and broiled mutton in a much 
shorter time. The custom doubtless 
originated in the heat of the climate, 
which precluded meat from being kept 
k>ng; and, as a custom, came to be 
applied in seasons and regions where 
^e originating cause did not immedi- 
ately operate. Mr. Roberts, in a re- 
mark on 1 Sam. 28. 24, 25, observes, 
that in India the natives affect to be dis- 
gusted with the English for keying 



dressed, and set it before them ; 
and .he stood by them under the 
tree, and they did eat. 



fowls six or eight hours before they are 
cooked, and say we are fond of eating 
chettareychCf L e. dead flesh. He adds, 
' There are some Englishmen who be- 
come so accustomed to these thingay 
tliat they have the chicken grilled, and 
on their table, which a quarter of an 
hour before was playing in the yard.' ' 
Pict. Bible. 

8. He took butter. 'The continual 
mention of butter as an independent 
dish, and as a proverbial sign of plenty, 
is calculated to astonish an European 
reader. The word, as used in the Bible^ 
implies butter and cream in various 
states of consistence. Annotators have 
discussed whether, in the present m- 
stance, the meat was dished up with 
butter, or that the latter formed an in- 
dependent dish. It might well be both 
or either, if we judge from present Arab 
usages, which fiirnish ample illustra- 
tions of the extraordinary use of butter 
among the Hebrews. The butter is 
usually made with the milk of sheep or 
goats, and is used to an excess which 
it seems amazing that the human 
stomach can bear. All Arabfood, con- 
sidered well prepared, swims in butter, 
and large quantities are swallowed in 
dependently in a solid or liquid state. 
Burckhardt mentions that those who 
can afford such luxury swallow every 
morning a large cup full of butter be- 
fore breakfast ; and even snufT a good 
quantity up their nostrils. Some tribes 
welcome n guest by pouring a cup of 
melted butter on his head. Our way of 
spreading butter thinly on bread seems 
the height of absurdity to them, and 
indeed to other Asiatics. When they 
do eat it with bread at all, it is in the 
way which was taught us by a Bedouin, 
who observing us sitting on the ground 
and refreshing ourselves with buttered 
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•lely on our igaonnce of ibo true om 
of butler, and to give us a valuable les- 
ion on the subject, commenced break- 
ing off a thin bit of bread, about the 
siie of a crown piece, and heaping 
theraon as large a lump of butter aa it 
would support, threw it into his mouth 
with great satisbction. He pursued 
this instructioa until his rapid progress 
towards the bottom of our butter skin 
obliged us to declare ourselves suffi- 
ciently instructed. Burckhardt, in al- 
lusion to the extraordinary use of but- 
ter among the Arabs, observee^ ' the 
continual motion and exercise in which 
they employ themselves, strengthen 
their powers of digestion, and for the 
same reason an Arab will live for 
months together on the smallest al- 
lowance ; and then, if an opportunity 
ahould ofl^r, he will devour at one sit- 
ting the flesh of half a lamb, without 
any injury to his health.' This in some 
degree accounts for the extraordinary 
quantity of food which here and else- 
where we find prepared for a very few 
persons ; or a reason perhaps is found 
in the existing practice throughout 
Western Asia of producing at enter- 
tainments from five to ten times the 
quantity of food which the invited 
guests can consume, the residue going 
to feast the women and the host of ser- 
vants and dependents which men of 
consideration support It is the same 
in camps, where a great number of hun- 
gry Arabs or'Tartars got some benefit 
from the feasts which their sheikh or 
some wealthy person provides for a 

stranger.' Pict. Bible. IT And miik, 

* Milk, in its various forms, constitutes 
a principal article of diet among the 
Arabs and other pastoral tribes; and 
also enters largely as an ingredient into 
the composition of their prepared dishes. 
Many tribes live almost exclusively on 
dates and milk meals. Butter has been 
mentioned, and cheese will claim a 
fiiture notice. When pasturage is good 



tweet Biilk is handed round after an 
Arab meal. They alao make much use 
of butter-milk; and coagulated sour 
milk, diluted with water, is m very gen- 
eral use both among thei Arabs and 
other inhabitants of Western Asia. Al- 
though unpleasant at first to strangers, 
the natives swallow it with avidity, and 
it is really &med to be very refreshing 
in a warm climate. £itber this or 
sweet milk is probably intended m the 
text. They make cream by the ususl 
proceaa, which is scarcely inferior to that 
of Devonshire. From the frequent 
mention which is made of milk, milk 
meals most have been very common 
among the Hebrews, who seem to 
have been always, even in their settled 
states more a pastoral than an agricul- 
tural people. In Prov. 27. 27, goat's 
milk, of course understood in its pre- j 
parations, is mentioned as a principal 
article of diet in a Hebrew household. 
The milk of goals is perhaps there 
mentioned as being of the best quality. 
It is decidedly so considered in the j 
East. The Arabs drink camel's milk i 
(see note on ch. 32. 15) ; but all their I 
butler and cheese is made with the milk I 
of goats and sheep, which are milked 
by the women every morning before 
daybreak. Cow's milk, where it is to 
be had, is held in comparative little es- 
teem, and is, in fact, much inferior to 
that which our cows produce ; perhaps 
because these animals cannot thrive 
well upon the wild and often scanty 
pastures of those r^'ons.' Pict, BibU, 

IT Stood by them. Heb. nJa» omad, 

tDoe standing. GhaL ' Ministered unto 
them.' ' Standing,' in the idiom of the 
Scriptures, is often equivalent to toait' 
ing upoUi serving f or ministering tmto. 
Thus, Neh. 12. 44, < Judah rejoiced for 
the priests and the Levitea that waited/ 
Heb. 'that stood.' Jer. 52. 12, 'Ne- 
duzar-adan, captain of the guard, which 
served the king of Babylon.' Heb. 
'stood before.' Jer. 40. 10, * As for 
me, behold 1 will dwell at Mizptsh to 
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9 IT And they said anto him. 
Where is Sarah thy wife ? A ad 
he said, Behold, < in the tent. 

10 Aud he said, I ^ will cer- 
tainly return unto thee i accord- 
ing to the time of life ; and lo, 
■ Sarah thy wife shall have a son. 

i ch. M. f7. k ver. H. 1 8 Kings, 4. 18. m ch. 

17. 19, 21. & 21. 2. Rom. 9. 9. 



serve the Chaldeans ;' Heb. * to stand 
before.' On the contrary, * sitting* is a 
sign of supremacy or government. 
Ps. 29. 10, * The Lord aitteth upon the 
flood ;' i. e. reigneth over it. Is 16. 5, 
' And in mercy shall the throne be es- 
tablished, and he shall sit upon it in 
tnith in the tabernacle of David ;' L e. 
be shall reign upon it. Ps. 110. 11, 
' SU thou at my right hand ;' i. e. reign 
thou. Mat. 23. 2, *The Scribes and 
the Pharisees ait in Moses's seat ;' i. e. 
exercise authority in the name of Moses. 
Although the patriarch was now a 
great prince in the land, as' princes were 
then accounted, and though he had not 
long before this vanquished kings, yet 
not only did he, upon the first sight of 
these his guests, bow himself to the 
ground, but while they sat at meat he 
thought it not beneath his dignity to 
Bland and wait upon them. 

9. And they said unto him where is 
Sarah thy tcife. This question must 
have excited surprise; for how should 
these strangers know the name of 
Abraham's wife, and her new name 
too ; and why should thiey inquire after 
her? The relations of the sexes are so 
pecaliar in the East, that such inqui- 
ries are never made. Mr. Buckingham 
in his lectures remarks that one who 
should ask another of the health of his 
wife and family would be considered as 
offering him a downright insult. But 
if this inquiry must have struck Abra- 
ham with surprise, what followed must 

have astounded him still more. IT 

And he said, Behold in the tent. That 
is, in the women's apartments. In 
25 



And Sarah heard it in the tent- 
door, which was behind him. 

11 Now > Abraham and Sarah 
were old and well stricken in 
age; and it ceased to be with 
Sarah • after the manner of wo- 
men. 

n ch. 17. 17. Rom. i. 19. Heb. 11. ii, 19, Ul 
o ch. SI. 86. 



saying this he probably pointed with 
his finger to the tent. 

10. And he said, 1 will certainly rt» 
Htm unto thee, Heb. ^ICM ^10 **«- 
ttmiing 1 toill return, the strongest 
and most emphatic mode of affinna 
tion. The speaker in the former verse 
is not especially designated ; but here 
he who was first in the train on their 
arrival, and whom he had addressed in 
terms of the highest respect, now 
speaks to Abraham respecting that 
promise a« his own, which had been 
given in the foregoing chapter by the 
Almighty Gk>d ; and he expressly en<> 
gages for its accomplishment. This 
must have opened his eyes to the true 
character of the being who addressed 
him. He must have recognised in him 
no other than Jehovah under the ap 
pearance of a man. It is not however 
to be understood that the predicted ' re- 
turn,' was to be made in the same vis- 
ible or personal manner, but it was to 
be in the efficient fulJUment of the 
thing promised, called, ch. 21. 1, *a 
visitation.' So the New Testament 
speaks of a ' coming of Christ,' which 
was to be not a personal return to the 
earth, but a spiritual coming, accom- 
plished in the works of Providence, and 
in the power of the Holy 6host| 

2 Thess. 2. 8. IT According to the 

time qf life. Heb. h^TT ri3?D accord" 
ing to he living time. A singularly 
ambiguous phrase, upon which a great 
variety of interpretations has been 
grafted. The most probable of theso^ 
we think, is that of the Persic version i 
'According to the time of (hat which 
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It Therefore Sarah ^ laughed 
within herself, saying, « After I 

fch.17. IT. 4 Luke LIU 

IS bom, or the birth ;' i. e. according to 
the time necessary for the production 
of a living child, or at the end of nine 
months. This is perhaps confirmed 
by ch. 21. 1, 2, *And the Lord visited 
Ssrah aa he said ; lor Ssrah conceived, 
and bare Abraham a ton in his old age^ 
at the set time of which God had spo- 
ken to him.' % Sarah heard it in the 

kni*dooT which was behind him. He 
probably sat in such a manner relative- 
ly to the door of Sarah's tent, that bis 
back was mrned towards it, so thst if 
he had been a mere man he could not 
have noticed the Aict of her laughing. 
That he was aware of it, showed his 
omniscience. * The form of Abraham's 
tent, as thus described, seems to have 
been exactly like the one in which we 
sat; for in both, there was a shaded 
open front, in which he could sit in the 
heat of the day, and yet be seen from 
Sfar off; snd the spsrtment of the 
females, where Sarah was, when he 
stated her to be within the tent, was 
immediately behind this, wherein she 
prepared the meal for the guests, and 
from whence »he listened to their pro- 
phetic declaration.' Buckingham, 

12. Therefort Sarah laughed with- 
in here if. Busied in her domestic en- 
gsgements, and withheld by the eti- 
quette of eastern society, Sarah was 
not present while these illustrious 
strsngers partook of the refreshment 
provided for them ; but being close at 
hand, she overheard the inquiries made 
alter her, and the assurance given to 
Abraham that she should bear him a 
son. Not able to credit these tidings, 
she laughed within herself supposing 
that as it was to herself only that she 
laughed, the whole was unknown. 
But it was not. The Lord saw what 
passed in her heart and testified his 



•m waxed old shall I hare plea 
ore, my ' lord being old also 1 



displeasars on account of it How- 
ever secret may be the actmgs of sii^ 
God will not fsil to notice an^ reprove 
iL Sarah might indeed have ssid, that 
she had done nothing but what Abra- 
ham himself had done the very last 
time that the divine purpose respecting 
a son had been announced to him. 
But though the external act of laugh- 
ing was the same in both cases, yet 
the principle fron\ which it sprung was 
widely dUTerent Abraham's was a 
laugh of admiration and joy ; Sarah's 
was a laugh of unbelief and distrust. 
* They did not more agree in their de- 
sire,' says Bp. Hall, Uban differ in 
their affection. Abraham langhed be- 
cause he believed it would be so, Sarah 
because she believed it could not be so.' 
Her conduct, however, though exceed- 
ingly faulty, was not prompted by a 
profane or impious rejection of the 
proffered mercy, but by Isjnng too 
much stress on the necessity of nahmU 
means to produce a natural effedy and 
thus failing to give glory to God as 
able to accomplish his purposes in spite 
of every opposing obstacle. The re 
buke, therefore, was comparatiyely gen- 
xXe^ and connected with a renewal of 

the promise. ^ My lord being old 

also. This passage taken in connec- 
tion with another which contsins an 
allusion to it, af&rds a striking proof 
how ready God is to mark whatever is 
good in our actions, while he casts a 
veil ovtr the evil with which it is ac- 
companied. At the very time that 
Sarah yielded to unbelief she exercised 
a reverential regard for her husband, 
and this fact is recorded to her honour 
by the apostle Peter and proposed as 
an example to all msrried women, while 
the infirmity thst she betrayed on the 
same occasion is passed over in m- 
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13 And the Lord said uDto 
Abraham, Wherefore did Sarah 
laugh, saying, Shall I of a surety 
bear a child, which am old ? 

14 • Is any thing too hard for 

' RJer.8S.i7. Zecl».8.& Jf att S. 9. ft it. ». 

Luke 1. 37. 



Icnce;— 'la this manner in the old 
time the holy women who trusted in 
God adorned themeeives, being in enb- 
jection to their own husbands, even as 
Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him 
hrd* The Scriptures afford numerous 
instances in which God has manifested 
the same condescension to his frail and 
sinful creatures. The existence of 
/some good thing towards the Lord' 
often avails, as in the case of young 
Abijah, 1 Kings, 14. 13, to turn away 
the eye of Jehovah from manifold im- 
perfections in other respects. This is 
a great enc^nragement to us amidst all 
the weakness that we feel; and we 
may be assured that i^ on the one 
hand, the evils of oar hearts will be 
disclosed, so, on the other, there is not 
a good purpose or inclination that shall 
not be made manifest and abundantly 
rewarded in the great day. 

13. TJu Lord -said unto Abraham 
uhereforey Ac Sarah may not at this 
time have come into the presence of 
the guestis, and for that reason the in- 
terrogation may have been put to her 
husband. If she had, Abraham was 
perhaps called to answer for his wife in 
order to render the reproof more point- 
^ to Sarah; for to an ingenuous mind 
nothing can be more galling than to 
hear an innocent person called in ques- 
tion for our foult. 

14. h any thing too hard for the 
Lord? Heb. -QT mJl^^a vAtTl i» 
anyv)ord too toondcrftU Jbr Jdiovah? 
That is, any thing which can be spoken 
of, any thing which is a matter for 
words. See Note on ch. 15. 1. In de- 
tecting the sinfulness of Sarah's laugh- 
ter in the pieceding verse^ he points out 



the Lord? ^At the time ap- 
pointed I will return unto thee, 
according to the time of life, ana 
Sarah shall have a son. 



tch.17.21. ver. 10. S Kings, 4. if. 

the principle of it; it was saying, 
* Shall I of a surety bear a chiki, who 
am old T This principle he silences by 
the present question, ' Is any thing too 
hard for the Lord 7' Unbelief is apt 
to have respect to the power rather 
than the veracity of Gk>d. It asks with 
Moses, ' Cktn he give bread also, can he 
provide flesh for his people 7' But God 
has given such abundant evidences of 
his power, that no apparent impossibil- 
ities ought at all to shake the steadlut- 
ness of our faith. Dki he not form the 
universe out of nothing by a simple act 
of his will 7 Did he not give laws to 
all the heavenly bodies, and does he 
not still preserve them in then orbits 7 
Does he not also supply the wants of 
every living creature upon earth 7 How 
absurd then for Sarah to suppose thai 
her age, together with that of her hus- 
band, was any effectual obstacle to the 
accomplishment of God's word. Ona 
moment's reflection on his omnipotence 
should banish unbeli^ forever fi^om our 

hearts. ^IT St the time appointed M 

wUl return, &>c. It is humiliating to 
think what a necessity our unbelief im- 
poses upon God to impart and renew 
his promises to us ; and the earnestness 
with which the promise so often given 
is here repeated, shows the just dis- 
pleasure which Sarah's incredulity had 
excited in the bosom of God. We can- 
not indeed but be filled with amaze- 
ment that he did not rather say, * Since 
you treat my promises with secret de- 
rision, you shall never be made parta- 
ker of them.' But God well knows 
the weakness of the human heart, and 
therefore deals tenderly with offenders. 
Were he to suffer oar unbelief to maka 
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15 Then Sarah denied, saying, 
I laughed not ; for she was ai'raid. 



And he said, Nay ; but thou didst 
laugh. 



▼Old hit tnith, no one of his promises 
would ever be fulfilled. But be has ss- 
•ored us that this shall not be the case, 
and if any thing will put to shame our 
unbelief, surely this will Such conde 
•oension and compassion cannot but 
prevail upon us more forcibly than a 
thousand menaces. 

16. Then Sarah denied^ §ayingf d&c. 
The above language, while i( proved 
that he who uttered it was a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart, 
covered Sarah's face with confusion. 
But instead of confessing, or attempt- 
ing to extenuate her fault, she, in her 
fiight, denied the fact altogether. Alas, 
how awftdly prolific is sin ! One sel- 
dom comes alone. It generally brings 
a multiiude of others to justify or con 
eeal it. But it is in vain to cover our 
iniquities. God sees through the cob- 
web veil, and will charge upon ua the 
aggravated guilt which we thus fool 
ishly contract We may imagine that 
what merely passes in our own minds 
has in a manner no existence, and may 
almost persuade ourselves to think we 
are innocent But in the presence of 
God all such subterfuges are no better 
than the fig-leaves of our first parents. 
When he judgeth, he will overcome. 
—V Par she toaa afraid. This sin- 
ftii fear, or * amazement,' as it is rendered 
in the Vulg. betrayed her into the deni- 
al of which she was guilty. For that 
nason the Apostle, 1 Pet 3. 6, when 
he proposes Sarah as a pattern of obe- 
dience to women, though he makes no 
mention of her laughing, yet he does 
insinuate an indirect reflection upon her 
fear; * Whose daughters ye are, as 
long as ye do well, and arc not afraid 
wth any amazement,* In this respect 
he would have them avoid following 
her example.- — V Naj/^ but thou didst 
Imigh. As if he bad saidt * ^^ ^o^ deny 



what I know to be true ;' a short but 
pungent reply, and when accompanied 
by the piercing and majestic look with* 
which it was doubtless uttered, must 
have sunk to her very heart. But it 
was the wound of a friend, which is 
faithful It seems to have been a sig- 
nal mercy to her, thus to have had 
her secret sin detected and reproved. 
From this time we hear no more of her 
unbelief ; on the contrary, the rebuke 
administered to her was effectual for 
the confirming and establishing her 
faith. In the account given of the most 
eminent saints who were distinguished 
for their faith, Sarah herself is men- 
tioned; and her faith is said to have 
been instrumental to the accompUsh- 
meni of that very promise, which in 
the first instance she had disbelieved. 
And how many have found similar 
reason to bless God for the fidelity of 
their friends^ or for the inward rebukes 
of their own consciences! Had their 
sin passed without notice^ they had 
lived and died, under its dominion ; but 
by a timely discovery of it, they have 
been led to repentance, and stirred up to 
the exercise of virtues which they had 
previously neglected.— In closing our 
remarks upon the incident here record- 
ed, we cannot forbear the suggestion, 
that we are admonished by it to be- 
ware of every thought, every publica- 
tion, every person, that would teach us 
to receive even the minutest portion of 
the revelation of God with the feeling 
of incredulity, or the smile of ridicule. 
The protection of the most crowded 
assembly, the secrecy of the most pri- 
vate retirement, will be alike unavailing 
to shield us from the eye of him from 
whom no secrets are hid. Let us be 
careful that he never sees on our coun- 
tenance the smile of distrust, the sneer 
of derision at his promises, his precepts^ 
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16 H And (be meD rose up from 
thence, and looked toward Sod- 
om: and Abraham went with 
them ■ to bring them on the way. 

tt Rom. 15. JM. 8 John 9. 

his people. Howevet common a nn 
this may be in a bold, skeptical, gain- 
saying age^ and however little thought 
0^ it will be unceasfingly remembered 
with gn&£ and anguish amidat the ret- 
ributioDS of the coming world. The 
profane joke, the contemptnoua epithet, 
the sopercilioufl sneer, the open ridicule, 
the downright mockery of the saints, 
ire aH registered, and how will the 
eternal echo of that impious laugh 
sound in the ear of conscience, when 
every excuse will be silenced, and every 
denial vain 1 - • Nat, but thou omsT 
uvoH* will continue to awaken new 
pains of remorse in the soul of the 
scomer when he and laughter shall 
have been long strangers, and when 
tears, and sighing, and mourning, and 
woe, have become his unchangeable 
portion; for of laughter such as this 
the word of Ood has pronounced, *The 
end of that mirth is heaviness ;' * Woe 
unto you that laugh now, for ye afaaU 
mourn and weep.' 

16. The mm rote up from theneet 
And looked i&warde Sodom, Set their 
faces in that directioa, as if tiiey in- 
tended to travel thither. Thus, Luke, 
9. 53, * His face was as though he would 

go to Jerusalem.' K Abraham went 

mtkihem to bring ffum on ffu waif. 
Heb. ttnboS to send them. away. Gr. 
frvfarpovtfivuyv avrivf, Conveying the 
twofold idea of diemieaing and aeeomr 
panying. The courteous dismissal of 
friends and brethren who have been en- 
tertained as guests, by accompanying 
them some distanco on their way, is a 
duty frequently enjoined in the New 
Testament. Thus, 3 John 6^ * Whom 
if thou bring forward on tJutr journey 
after t godly sort, thou shalt do well.* 
See to the same purpose Rom. 15. 24. 
25' 



17 And the Lord said, "^ Shall 
I hide i'rom Abraham that thing 
which 1 do; 

W Ps. SS. 14. Amoi a 7. Jfrtm 15. IQb 



1 Cor. 16. 11. Acta, 20. Sa From v. Zt^ 
it would appear that it was only tha 
two angels who now took Uieir leave. 
He who is called * Jehovah' aeems to 
have remained, and Abraham, after 
conducting tlie two some little distanci^ 
probably returned into the presence ot 
his Divine guest, when the circumstan- 
ces afterwards mentioned occurred. 

17. Shall I hide from Abraham that 
thing which J do? That is, which I 
purpose to do. What is contained in 
this and the two ensuing verses may 
be considered as forming a divine solili- 
quy uttered during the interval of Abra- 
ham's absence with the two angels. 
The divine condescension shines forth 
very conspicuously in this transaction. 
God's regard to bis own peculiar people 
surpasses almo^ the bounds of cred* 
ibility. Who would suppose that he 
' whose ways are in the great deep^' 
should yet hutuble himself so, far as to 
' do nothing without first revealing his 
secret onto his servants the propliets f 
But Abraham was honoured to be caO- 
ed * the friend of God ;' he was as it 
were, ' the roan of his covenant,' and 
between friends and associates it is ex- 
pected there will be freedom and open- 
ness of intercourse, and a mutual im- 
parting of counsels. Abraham indeed 
could have no view or purpose but 
what lay open to the eye of God, as 
soon as formed within his own breast { 
but the designs of the Most High could 
be known to him only as they were 
revealed. Jehovah in his righteous 
judgment had now determined to taka 
signal Vengeance on Sodom and (xo- 
morrah, for their crying iniquities i bu( 
his favoured servant was deeply inter- 
ested in the Iste of those cities, and hf 
knew not how to proceed io the work 
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, 18 8«eiog tint Abraham shall 

•arely become a great and mighty 

nation, tnd all the nations of the 

earth shall be ' blessed in him ? 

19 For I know him, ' that he 



z eh. u. a. ft «. is. 
r DenL «. t, 10. *•. r. 
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of destfuction till he had apprised him 
of his intention, and giren him an op- 
portunity of interceding for them. *The 
secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him.' 

18. Seeing that Abraham ahaU aurdy 
hteoirUf &c. Heb. nTl"' T^n being 
ahaltbe ; i. e. shall assuredly become. 
# Although Grod was pleased in th^ pre- 
ceding verse to adopt the interrogative 
form of speech, yet it is to be consider- 
ed as in/act a most emphatic negative. 
' Shalt I hide from Abraliam ihat thing 
which I do? No, I will not, for 1 
know,' &,& We have in this and the 
following verse the reasons assigned 
for the decision to which he comes. 
The first is the dignity and importance 
of his character, and the great things 
which he had purposed to do for him 
It is a reason a fortiori ; as if he had 
said, * Seeing I have determined to be- 
stow upon Abraham the greater favour 
of making him a great nation, and of 
blessing in him all other nations, sure- 
ly I may confer upon him the less, of 
making him acquainted with my pres- 
ent purpose of destroying Sodom.' 
Where God has begun to do good to 
his servants he follows them with stiil 
aecumulating mercies. The past is a 
pledge for the future, and they may, 
like Rachel, name their blessings * Jo- 
seph,' saying, * The Lord will yet add 
another.' 

' 19. fhr I know him thai he will com/' 
mandf &c. This is usually understood 
by commentators as a second and sep- 
arate reason for the proposed annunci- 
ation to Abraham, viz. that he would 
make good use of the intelligence sfibrd-r 
sd faimi and so aim to impress it upon 



will command his children and 
his household after him, and they 
shall keep the way of the Lord, 
to do jusuce and judgment ; that 
the Lord may bring upon Abra- 
ham that which he hath spoken 
of him. 



his household, that it should operate as 
s warning to hie posterity in all future 
ages of the consequences of bold trans- 
giessbn, and a powerful motive to^ 
' keeping the way of the Lord and do- 
ing justice and judgment.' But its con- 
nection with the preceding verse seems 
too close to admit of this construction. 
We take it rather as a statement of the 
conditions on which tl)e previous prom- 
ise of enlargement and blessing should 
be fulfilled — conditions which Omnis- 
cience saw would be complied with on 
Abraham's part. * Abraham shall be- 
come a great nation and a source of 
blessing to the world, because I know 
that he will be faithful in the discharge 
of his duties as the head of a feimily, 
and thus do what in him lies to per- 
petuate the promised good to his most 
distant posterity.' Whence it appears 
that although tlie promises to Abraham 
and his seed, and through them to the 
world, were absolute, yet Abraham's 
conduct forms an essential part of the 
plan. It was by a suitable system of 
ntesns that the predicted end was to be 
brought about.— We cannot fail to per- 
ceive in this language in what high 
esteem family-rehgion is held by G^ 
and should be heki by us. The hon- 
ourable testimony which is here borne 
by the Most High himself to the char- 
acter of Abraham, rests mainly on the 
ground of his foreseen exemplary per- 
formance of the duties of a father and 
a master. It was this pre-enunently 
which Grod saw and knew and ac- 
knowledged in Abraham, that he would 
use his influence in these relationa 
aright ; that he would not only advise 
snd counsel his children and hoiuMhold 
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in the ways 6t God, conlirning his 
teachings by his own'pioas exampie^ 
bat be would command as a master, 
when he failed to influence as a father. 
Although it be admitted that a stern 
and despotic enforcement of religious 
duties upon the young, whether chil- 
dren or domestics, ueually tends to evil, 
yet occasions will arise when parental 
authority must accompany parental 
prayers and precepts, if we would walk 
in the steps of faithful Abraham. As 
influence of whatever kind is a sort of 
delegated power with which God is 
pleased to invest as for his glory, it 
■hould be carefully exercised for the 
upholding and promoting his interests 
in the world. In particular, every 
thing that dishonours God, no less 
than that which is injurious to society, 
must be opposed with determined vig- 
our. The violation of the Sabbath, the 
neglect of public worship, and all kinds 
pfprofanenessmust l)e discountenanced 
in the most positive and peremptory 
inanner. Parents and heads of fami- 
lies are bound to see to the moral de- 
portment of all who are committed to 
tlieir charge. They should feel a re- 
sponsibility on the score of their spu-it- 
uai and eternal interests. The econo- 
my of the household should be so or- 
dered as to carry the conviction to their 
Dainds that the knowledge, the love, 
wd the service of God is the great bu- 
siness of life, to which every thing else 
w to be subservient. We should aim 
to make known to them ' the way of 
the Lord,' and especially the way in 
which they may find acceptance with 
bitn in the last day. Wifh this view 
their attendance upon the instituted or- 
dinances of religion should be an ob- 
Jfct of special solicitude and inculca- 
tion. We should inquire from time to 
time into their knowledge of divine 
things, and their progress in the heav- 
enly road. How many alas, are they 
who never employ their influence as 
heads of famiUes at all for God, or who 



do it only in a tams^ timid, and inefiec- 
tualway^ They may perhaps occaaioii* 
ally give their children and domestifii 
good advice. But of how much account 
is that 1 Abraham did not satisfy him- 
self with giving good advice to his 
household, but he * commanded themJ 
He maintained anthority in his family 
and exercised that authority for God. 
God saw that Eli reasoned and expos- 
tulated with his children, and that in a 
manner which at the present day many 
would consider as abundantly serious 
and severe ; — ' Nay, my sons, this is no 
good report thai I hear of you : ye make 
the Lord's people to transgresp..' He 
eyen went further and reminded them 
of the day of judgment ;— • If one man 
sin against another the judge shall 
judge him : but if a man sin against 
the Lord, who shall entreat for him V 
But he still failed of his duty, and God 
cut off both him and his family, < be- 
cause his sons made themselves vile, 
and he restrained them not.' God 
saw that the guilt and usurpation of 
Adonijah lay at the door of David, his 
too fond and indulgent parent ;—* His 
father had not displeased him at any 
time in saying. Why hast thou done 
so 7' And thus too, by some severe 
and hearl-rending judgment will the 
delinquency of Christian parents be apt 
to be visited. True it is, that though 
we may command, we cannot ensure 
obedience to our commands; and in 
spite of our utmost efforts, there may 
be much amiss among those under our 
control. In Abraham's family there 
was a mocking Ishmael, in Isaac's a 
profane Esau, and in Jacob's many a 
sinful character. But for our encour- 
agement the inspired declaration, 'Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from 
it,' will hold, if not as a univcrsalj yet 
at least as a general truth. At all 
events, signal benefits will accrue to 
those who are brought up in the fear of 
God. Ximumerable evils, which undcc 
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20 And theLoiiD Mid. Because 
* the cry of Sodom and Qomor- 
rah is great, and becaase their sin 
is Tery grievous, 

21 ' Iwill go down now, and 



K ch. 4. II. ft 1*. laL Jan. §. 4. 
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a different edacation would have en- 
•uedi are prevented, and good habita 
are, lor a time, at leaat, mduced. And 
though afterwards the force of tempta- 
tion may prevail to draw them aside 
from the good way, yet in a season of 
distress they may be brought fo reflec- 
tion, and the seed long buried in^ the 
earth may spring up, and as in the case 
of the prodigal son, bring forth fruit to 
their eternal welfare. The advantages 
of a fa therms house may be forgotten 
for a season ; but in a day of adversity 
they may be remembered, and he that 
was lost may be found, and he that 
was dead be made alive. Let us then 
earnestly aspire to the commendation 
here bestowed upon Abraham. Let us 
aim at Securing the same high testi- 
mony, so that God may say respecting 
each of us, <l know him ; I know his 
principles ; he regards all that he pos- 
sesses, his power, his health, his learn- 
ing, his influence, as a talent commit- 
ted to him by me, to be improved for 
the good of others and the glory of my 
name. I know his jiracHce. He calls 
his family together from day to day, to 
unite in worshipping and serving me. 
Re' catechizes his children ; he instructs 
his servants; he labours steadily and 
aflectionately to guide them all into the 
way of peace. His heart is set upon 
these things ; he enters into them as 
one who feels his responsibility, and 
has no wish but to approve hintself to 
me, and to give up a good account of 
his stewardship at last.' Let us thus 
aim te be like Abraham in this world, 
that we may be numbered among his 
ehiMren in the world to come. 
, - ' 21^ 21. And the Lord taid-Iuitt go 
darnif^Lc Rather, <lbr the Lord- Aatj 

c. ..:^ 4^ -^ / V- , 



see whether they hare d<Mie alto^ 
gether aoebrding to the cry of it, 
which is come onto me j aad if 
not, ^ 1 will know. 

b Drat as. ft it. a jMifosatt. Uikeia 
18. scor. II. 
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said ;* I e. had aaki in hia heart, had 
purposed. Descent here is of oouras 
but figurativdy ascribed to God. l^iers 
could be no change of place whh hist 
who is everywhere present; nor can 
examination be necessary to the eye of 
Omniscience. The language merely 
represents God as employing tfaoea 
means of inveatigation which are ne- 
cessary to man to declare that all the 
acta o^ hia vengeance are in perfect 
conformity to justue, and that be never 
punishes without the dearest reason. 
And surely if any thing can ahow un- 
willingness to punish, or a desire to see 
every thing in the most favonrable 
light, or an anxiety like that of a ten- 
der parent to cleave to the last hope 
that his child is not irrecoverably lost ; 
we have rt in these words. It is speak 
ing of God ind^ according to the 
manner of men, but it implies that he 
wouk! look into the whole case ; that 
he would be slow before he came to the 
resolution to inflict vengeance to the 
uttermost; that he would institute a 
careftil inquiry to see whether what he 
knew to be bad, was incurably bad. 
In a word, it implies that if there was 
any possibility, consistently with jus- 
tice, of sparing that devoted dty, he 
stood ready, in heart and mind, to do ii. 
If we rightly apprehend the drift of the 
whole narrative, vs. 20, 21, are inserted 
by way of parenthesis, in order to ac- 
quaint the readerwith the main deaign 
for which the Lord, with his two ac- 
companying: angelf, had descended aad 
made this virit to Abraham. On any 
other interpretation it is not easy to 
understand the propriety of the expres- 
sion, V. 21, * I will go down,* when he 
had aetaally ^come down* shsady. 
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22 And the men turned their 
faces from thence, ^ and went to- 
ward Sodom: but Abraham ^'stood 
yet before the Loan. 



c ch. It. 1. d ver. 1. 



T ITu cry qf Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. The sense given to this phraseol- 
ogy by some commentators, making 
theory of Sodom and Gomorrah mere- 
ly equivalent to the fame or report of 
their wickedness, is certainly altogether 
too frigid to answer to the emphatic 
nature of the expression. It is the 
very metaphor used by Ood in addres- 
sing Caio, * the voice of thy brother's 
blood crieOi unto me.' £ut the lan- 
guage is by no means exclusively ap- 
propriated to the horrid crime of mur- 
der. It is applicable to every sin as 
expressive of the moral demand lehidi 
a makee/or punighment, for every sin 
has a voice of crimination against the 
sinner, and its crying intimates the 
fixed, necessary, and righteous connec- 
tioUf Gen. 4. 10, which is established be- 
tween transgression and punishment. 
Thus, James, 5. 4, * The hire of the 
labourers kept of you back by ihiud 
crieth, and the cry of the reapers en- 
toreth into the ears of the Lord God of 
Sabbaoth.' Sins however are more es- 
pecially said to cry when they are pe- 
culiarly heinous, flagrant, aggravated, 
and calculated to provoke the wrath of 
God ; and such were now the sins of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, which two 
cities are doubtless mentioned for their 
pre-eminence in crime, though it is clear 
from DeuL 29. 22—24, that several 
other cities in the immediate vicinity 
were involved in the same destruction. 

IT IJuir Hn ie very grievoiu. Heb. 

*rfi|^ mSD very heavy, 'Such as 
the very ground groans under; the 
axle-tree of the earth is ready to break 
under it. Sin is a burden to God, Am. 
2. 13. It was so to Christ { he £bU to 
ihe ground when he waa in hia agony. I 



23 IT And Abraham 'drew 
near, and said, ' Wilt thou also 
destroy the righteous with the 
wicked ? 

6 Heb. 10. tt. f Namh. if. a. a Sam. M. 17. 



It was so to the angels, who sunk into 
hell under it. It was so to the Sodom- 
ites;, they were so clogged vrith the 
superfluity of naughtiness, ^ that Grod 
came from heaven to give their land a 

vomit.' TVopp. IT Whether they 

have done altogether according to the 
cry qf it, Heb. ni^ 1C5 have done 
or made to a conaummatum or com- 
pleiion, or as is not inaptly rendered in 
our version, *have done altogether.' 
Others give it a little different shade of 
meaning, and render ' have made a full 
end i' L e. whether they have filled the 
measure of their iniquities, whether 
they have carried their sins to the ut- 
most height of enormity, so ihat they 
can be spared no longer ; for * sin where 
it is finished bringelh forth death.' 
The language shows, at any rate^ the 
determination of the divine mind to in- 
stitute the most rigid scrutiny into the 
facts of the case and to act only upon 
clear and indubitable evidence. T 
And if not, 1 will know, ChaL ' But 
if they repent, I will not take ven- 
geance.' 

22. The mzn turned iheir facta from 
thence. That is, the two before spoken 
of. A more accurate rendering would 
be ' had turned,' and instead of * went' 
in the next clauae, ' had gone.' Abra- 
ham after going with them some dis- 
tance, returned into the presence of the 
Lord, where the ensuing interview took 
place. T Stood yet before tiu Lord, 
Gr. tri nv tarmtuii irar yet etanding, 
Ghal. * Stood in prayer before the 
Lord.' 

23. Abraham drew luar, and aaidt 
Ac Targ. Jon. * And Abraham prayed 
and said,' as if his 'drawing near* was 
not merely in a wayx>f local approxi- 
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24 « Pendrenture there be fifty 
righteotts within the city: wilt 
c Jer. s. 1. 



thoo also destroy and not spare 
the place for the fifty righteous 
that are therein ? 



mation, but abo of holy fervency and 
importunity in prayer. In Heb. 10. 22, 
James 4. 8, the corresponding Gr. term 
((yffi<u) has the same meaning. And 
here commences the most remsrkable 
insunce of human intercession to be 
met with in the whole compass of rev> 
elation, one in which the tender and 
■ympathizing benevolence of Abraham 
on the one hand, and the astonishing 
clemency and forbearance of Jehovah 
on the other, are portiayed in colours 
such ss the pencil of inspiration slone 
could present The mind of the pstri- 
arch would naturally be deeply im- 
pressed with the annunciation given 
above. He would feel for his reckless 
and ungodly 'neighbours, over wh6m 
SBch a tremendous doom was impend- 
ing; but especially for Lot and other 
righteous men whom he might hope 
would be foimd among them. In these 
eircumstsnoes it might indeed be ex- 
pected that he would stand in the gap, 
and do all that in him lay to avert the 
evil coming upon them. But^that God 
should have been so condeseending to 
his prsyers, and yielded one concession 
sfter snother till the number was re- 
duced from fifty to five, could not have 
been anticipated by human reason. 
But the depths of the divine mercies sre 
not to be fathomed by the seamy line 
of our feeble faculties, and we can only 
stand on the shore, of this great ocean 
and wonder and adore. V Wilt thou 
also destroy the righteouB vnA the 
wicked? The question here proposed 
is not to be understood as implying any 
settled donbi in the mind of Abrahaiq^ 
whether the righteous might not be in 
danger of being destroyed with the 
wicked. His previous knowledge of 
x\)fi true attributes of Jehovah, we may 
well suppose, would have precluded 
any serious apprehension on this sconb 



and yet, as no Reservation or ezemp- 
tk>n was spoken of in the announce- 
ment itself; there might bare been a 
momentary inward misgiving which 
wss sufficient to prompt the humble 
and rererential inquiry of the text. As 
a general principle, we certainly run no 
hazard in maintaining that in the (fis* 
tribution of rewards and puniahmeDti^ 
the Judge of all the earth will do right 
At the same time it cannot be question- 
ed, that in thase judgments whkfa be> 
fall oomnranities in the ordinary course 
of God's providence, the good and the 
bad are often alike involved. Thus the 
calamities of war, pestilence, earth- 
quake, fire, dbc fall upon the rig^teoof 
as well as the wicked. In such cases 
we sre to look forwsrd to the retribu- 
tions of another work! for a eonplete 
vindication of the ways of Provkienoa 
There the sufieriags of the righteous ia 
this world, in which however even hen 
they experience no more than ^eir sins 
deserve, will be sbuodantly compema- 
ted. But we may suppose thai Afarar 
ham here speaks rather of sneh nsirae- 
ulous and extraordinary jud^^oieBts as 
are immediately inflicted by the hud 
of God for the punishment of sonw 
crying sins, and as a warning to a heed* 
less world to svoid the like piovoea* 
tiona Such was the awfol ¥isitalisB 
which God now intended to bring upoa 
Sodom, and to which Abraham lelBrs* 
In this esse it might reasonably be ex- 
pected fipom the justice of God that hs 
would put a difference between the 
righteous and the wicked. Tliua ia 
tike msnner in view of the threatened 
destruction of Korah and his eompanyi 
Numb. 16. 10-22, Moses and Asrai 
<fell upon their foces, sad said, O Go4 
the God of the qiirits of aH fleah, riisU 
one nan sin, and wih thou be wroth with 
all tha congregation T Andoatiusofr' 
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25 That be far from thee to 'do 
after this manner, to slay the 
righteous with the wicked ; and 
^ that the righteous should be as 
the wicked, that be far from thee : 
i Shall not the Judge of all the 
eardi do right ? 

26 And the Loan said, ^ If J 

h jQli. 8.S». Isal. 8. 10, 11. i J'4». 8. 8. * t4. 
IT. Ps. 58. U. A H. 8. BOTL 8. 8. k Jer. S. 1. 
Euk. fs. so. 
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caaioii an exemption was granted to ail 
■Qch as would avail themselTes of it, 
▼> 26^ for command was given by 
Moaes to the congregation, saying, 
'Depart, I prey you, from the tents of 
tfaeae wicked men, and touch nothing 
of iheira, lest ye be consumed in all 
their sins.' Comp. 2 Sam. 24. 17. Ps. 
11. 4-7. 

24. PeradnentuxeOurtheffty right- 
<oitt. Abraham charitably hopes the 
l>68t with respect to the number of 
the righteous even in Sodom. At this 
the outset of bis intercession, he cer- 
tainly GonsideTed it as at least a pos- 
able case, that there might be found 
in that wicked place fifty righteous, and 
tfaoQgh in this instance he was sadly 
ttiiataken, yet his example teaches us 
the propriety of entertaining the most 
^^haritable hopes, even in the midst of 
the worst appearance& From facts 
•Isewhefe recorded in the sacred vol- 
noae, we learn that Gtod still had a 
lemnam to serve him in times of gen- 
^ spostacy, even though they were 
unknown to his own servants; and 
We are perhaps warranted to believe 
that although in regard to particular 
places the number of the righteous may 
he less than we suppose, yet m the 

World at large it is much greater. IT 

'^ Otoa alao deHmy and not apart 
**« jrface? Prom the question pro- 
posed by Abraham in the preceding 
^erse, it would appear that he contem- 
plated the preservation of the righteous 
^Ji without presuming to hope for 
the deliverance of the wicked for their 



find in Sodom fiftjr righteous 
within the citv, then I will spare 
all the place for their sakes. 

27 And Abraham answered 
and said, i Behold now, I hart 
taken upon me to speak unto the 
Lord, which am "■ but dust and ' 
ashes: 



1 Luke 18.1. m eh. 8. 18. J>d.4 18. Eocles. 

18.7. 1 Cur. 18. 47, 48. 8Cor.S.l. 



sakes. But pondering farther upon ths 
subject, his benevolent feelings, togeth- 
er with his conviction of the divine 
clemency, seem to have prompted him 
to widen the scope of bis intercession, 
and to sue for the sparing of the guilty 
for the sake of the innocent part of the 
population. For then* own sakes he 
would not venture to ofier the petition. 
In this we see the working of a pious 
heart, which is continually prone to 
enlarge its desires, and like the horse- 
leech's daughter to cry, *GKve, give.' 
Like the four things that are never sat^ 
isfied — the grave, the barren womb, the 
thirsty earth, and the fire- *it saith not, 
ii is enough.' 

25. That he far from thee to do. 
Heb. nijn haltlah; a term expres- 
sing detestation of a thing as profane^ 
abominable^ shockingj and consequent- 
ly that which wwforbidden to be dono. 
It is rendered in the Sept. by /*»? ytvoir^ 
let it not 6«, or by /iq^a/icu^ bynomeanM, 
and in Job, 27. B, ^n tin beitnoL In 
all the parallel New Testament texts, 
the Gr. is uniformly /iq ytvoiro^ and 
the Eng. version ' God forbid.' 

29. Peradventure there ahall lack Jive 
qf the Jifty righteous^ Ac. If it be 
asked why Abraham continued thus to 
press his suit abating the number by 
five till at length he had reduced it down 
to ten, the answer perhaps may be, 
that being in the outsel uncertain as to 
the number of righteous in Sodom, the 
readiness and facility of Jehovah in 
yielding to his first petition, inspired a 
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28 Peradrentare there shall 
lack &Ye of the fifty righteous : 
wilt thoa destroy all the city for 
lack of five? And he said, If I 
find there forty and five, I will 
not destroy it. 

29 And he spake unto him yet 
again, and said, Peradveoture 
there shall be fortv found there. 
And be said, I will not do it for 
forty's sake. 

30 And be said unto him^ Oh, 
let not the Loro be angry, and I 
will speak : Peradventure there 
shall thirty be found there. And 
he said, I will not do it, if I find 
thirty there. 

doubt whether the specified fifty could 
be found. This doubt would naturally 
be increased by every successive con- 
cession, each one of which paved the 
way for the following, till at lengih he 
probably deemed it both hopeless and 
presumptuous to proceed any farther. 
Yet who can affirm that one step far- 
ther in the reduction might not have 
secured the salvation of Sodom 1 The 
inquiry is not perhaps profitable or dec- 
orous, but certain it is that on a sub- 
sequent occasion, when God was about 
to send the Jews into captivity, Jer. 
5. 1, he told them that if they could 
find one righteous man in Jerusalem, 
he would spare them all ; and after he 
had inflicted his judgments upon them, 
he assigned as his reason for it, Ezek. 
22. 30, 31, that not one had been found 
to stand in the gap, and intercede for 
them. But on the other hand, it must 
be admitted that Qod holds the preroga- 
tive of pardoning in a sovereign man- 
ner, and will not allow himself to he 
bound by his own precedent. The 
clemency which would have spared 
Sodom for the sake of ten could not 
be moved on any account to avert the 
threatened wrath from the city which 
had rejected the ^aviour, Matt. 11. 24, 



31 And he said, Behold now, I 
have taken upon me to speak unto 
the Lord: Peradventure there 
shall be twenty found there. 
And he said, I will not destroy it 
for twenty's sake. 

32 And he said, " Oh, let not 
the Lord be angry, and I will 
speak yet but this once: Perad- 
venture ten shall be found there. 
" Afld he said, 1 will not destroy 
il for ten's sake. 

33 And the Lord went his 
way, as soon as he had left com- 
muning with Abraham : and 
Abraham returned unto his place. 

n Jttdg. 6. St. o James S. it. 



and the iniquities of a people may ar- 
rive at such a pitch that if Noah, Dan- 
iel, and Job were in it, those holy men 
should not prevail except to deliver 
their own souls by their righteousness, 
Ezek. 14. 14. It is not to be forgotten 
therefore that notwithstanding ihe 
amazing condescension of God mani- 
fested on this and other occasions to 
the prayers of his saints, there is a lim- 
it beyond which their intercessions will 
not avail. 

33. And the Lord itent his i^ay, &c. 
Rather, Heb. ni'ii went away: which 
implies that he was one of the three 
persons who had come to Abraham. 
Chal. ' The glory of the Lord was lift- 
ed up.' ^IT Unto hia place ; i. e. to 

the grove of Mamre, where be was now 
residing. 

Rbmabks.— The above narrative of 
Abraham*s intercession teaches us, (1.) 
How highly God eateema the righUow^ 
and what blesainga they art to the pla- 
cea in uikich they live. They are well 
termed the ' light of the world* and the 
' salt of the earth,' for without them the 
world would beimmersed in total dark- 
ness, and speedily become one mass of 
corruption. Little do the world think 
how much they are indebted to God'f 
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If ^y teR ptnoa* of this 
oliwaoter iiad beoa kmad in Sodom it 
would have beea «pai-«d. Good omq 
Me the safegijuirda of a nation. Though 
often traduced and repress led as the 
'troubiera of Isra^U' yet were they 
viewed aright they would be eeosidered 
rather as the ' shields of the earth,' who 
ward otr from it the judgments of the 
Almighty, and tlieir removal would be 
mourned as a pubfie ealamity. * When 
Lot is taken out of Sodom, Sodom is 
taken out of the world.' T^rapp. 

{%) Tf%6 humilitif whifih ought to 
eharacieTiaA our addruaca to God. 
Nothing more distinguishes the prayer 
of Abraham on this ocoasion than the 
pro&wnd abasement of spirit whieh 
breathes through it. He speaka as one 
who can hardly realize that he has ta- 
ken it upon him to speak at alL Un- 
der the same oppressive ci^nsciousnesp 
of our being but sinful dust and ashes 
should wo draw near to God. It is 
only when the awe of the divine ma- 
jesty and puiity falls upon us, and we 
are filled with an overwhelming sense 
of our own unworthinesa and vileuess, 
and of the vast distance that separates 
us from God, that we can suitably ap- 
proach him. But if duly penetrated 
with these emotions, we need not fear 
that he will be angry with us, or that 
our humble, compassionate^ aad fer- 
ment petitions will fail of acceptance. 
Moreover, let us remember for our con- 
solation and. encouragement, while thus 
abased with the sense of our ill-desert, 
that we have a High Priest within the 
vail, whose merits coun tervail our demer- 
it, and who will present our poor peti- 
tions at the throne of his Father ; who 
^«^do more than thia^who will in- 
tsrcede for u» as Abraham never could; 
for the intercession of Jeaus cannot 
woary, his petitions cannot fail. How 
comforting, how delightful a thought to 
the tme believer! Abraham's inter- 
ossaktB, with all his fervency, could 
only av«^ toi suve devoted Sodom in 



case ten riglMeoa» mem bad bfon iband 
in iL Our glorioua loteroeaaor bM 
availed to save ten thousand times tan 
thousand of the guilty progeny of Ad* 
am, though not one righteoua man hajl 
been found throughout all their gener- 
ations. 

3. ITie astonishing eftcacy qf inter' 
cessory prayer^ and the duty y>hich reai» 
upon iw qf offering it. It appeara from 
the present narrative that Abraham M 
off asking before God left off grantingi 
and though the particular object of hii 
petidons was not accorded to him, yeC 
the avowed conditiona on which tt 
vw^ld have been granted show that no 
limits, but such as a concern for hil 
own honour induced God to fix, can 
be assigned to the exercise of his gracf 
in answer to his people's prayers. It 
was in fact a virtual obtaining of the 
object of his suit. How diligently then 
should the pious improve their interest 
in behalf of others I We can scarcely 
conceive a person so obdurate^ but that 
i^ by speaking to another, he could 
obtain health for the sick or relief Hmt 
the indigent, he would avail himself of 
such an opportunity to benefit his fel- 
low-creatures. Yet, alas ! what back- 
wardness among Christians to the work 
of intercession 1 Huw silent, how coUd 
how indifferent, while an awful mast 
of ignorance, wretchedness, and impi- 
ety, surrounds them on every side! 
Shall Abraham be thus fervent, thua 
anxious in behalf of a guilty city by 
whose destruction he could in no way 
have been injured, while we sit uncon- 
cerned in the midst of perishing par- 
ents, children, brethren, and frieiidsl 
Let us stir ourselves up to this good 
work. Let us consider how much we 
ourselves need the prayers of others 
and from this let us judge of the claims 
of others upon us. Let us consider also 
that to neglect to pray for othera is te 
sin against God, 1 Sam. 12. 23; and thM 
if we have no heart to sigh and cry for 
the abominations or miseries of olJbi!Q|!|^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AND there • came two angels 
to Sodom at even ; and Lot 
•at in the gate of Sodom; and 
^Lot, seeing them, rose up to 
meet them; and bowed himself 
with his face toward the ground ; 

teli.ii.«. beii.it. i,*c 

we have grast reason to fear and trem- 
ble Ibr ourselves. 

CHAPTER XIX 

1. And Own eavM two angeU to Sod- 
em. Rather according to the literal 
rendering of the Heb. "lav iMn*^*! 
t)^3M!)79n and ffure came two qf the 
mngeUf or the two angeU ; I e. two of 
the three spoken of in the previous 
chapter, and there called men. While 
the Angel-Jehovah remained commu- 
ning with Abraham, the other two went 
•n their wsy till they came to Sodom. 
—IT And Lot eat in the gate of Sodom. 
The gates of cities were anciently the 
ehief places of general resort for the cit- 
isens where they assembled not only to 
confer upon public affairs, and to hold 
llieir courts of jasdce^bu^also for the sake 
of social intercourse and pleasant rec- 
reation. Indeed it appears from 2 Kings, 
7. 1) 18, that markets were some- 
times held in their gafe^ which would 
naturally bring together a concourse of 
people, and it is remsrked by travellers 
thai the modern Arabs and other Ori- 
entaljp are exceedingly addicted to flock- 
ing together to their markets and fairs 
for the sake of society and amusement. 
As to the passage before us, the Jewish 
commentators understand the phrase 
* sitting in the gate,' as implying the 
exercise of authority ^» a magistrate ; 
and if we suppose, as is highly proba- 
ble, that in those primitive times the 
' elders' of cities snd villages were the 
acknowledged judges in civil aflairs in 
▼irtue of their ag& and without any 



2 And he sakl^ Behold now, 
my lords, * turn in, I prsf yon, 
into yoar serranfs house, ana 
tarry all night, and 'wash your 
feet, and ye snail rise upr early, 
and go on your ways. And they 
said, * Nay ; but we will abide in 
the street all night. 

cHekiat. Seli.ia4. d Lake si. S. 



special formalities of appomtment, the 
8uppositk>n is perhaps not ill-founded. 
Certain it is that in the book of Job, 
which contains so many striking pic- 
tares of patriarchal times, the phrase 
is used in that sense; ch. 27. 7—12, 
' When I went out to the gate through 
the city, when I prepared my seat in 
in the street, &c— I delivered the poor 
tbat cried, and the fatherless, and him 
that had none to help him ;' i. e. I did 
this judicially. Lot was now an aged 
man and a resident of long standing in 
Sodom, and might with other elders 
have sustained this character, though 
it would appear from v. 9, that he was 
too good a man to have been a popular 

magistrate. IT And Lot seeing them, 

rose up to meet thenij Ac Lot, like 
Abraham, was *upon hospitable thonghu 
intent,' and widi the ready courtesy 
which is ever prompted by a pions 
heart, he rises and goes forth to meet 
the approaching strangers, and to tender 
to them the welcome and the attentions 
of a generous host; thus exemplifying 
the language of Job, ch. 31. 32, *The 
stranger did not lodge in the street; 
but I opened my doors to the traveller.' 
2. Bdiold, now, my lordsy turn in, 
ftc. Heb. *^3^M Adonai ; a word fre- 
quently applied as a title of the Most 
High, although in such cases ^tin- 
guished by a different mode of vowd- 
pointing. The absence of inns in etst- 
em countries (except thecaravansoiis, 
where shelter alone is provided), bodi 
in ancient and modem times renders 
such an invitation as Lot's a enstom- 
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3 And he pressed upoa them 
greatly ; aod they tamed in unto 
him, and entered into his house ; 
' and he made them a feast, and 
did bake unleavened bread, and 
they did eat. 

fch. 18.8, 

ary civility under aimilar circumstan- 
cea. But for such a proi^ of enter- 
taiament in private houaea, atraogera 
oAen pasa the night in the open aquarea 
of cities, which in that warm climate 
is attended with little inconvenience. 

I IT Nay, but^ will abide in tiu 

street ail nighl. They at firat refuae, 
as if it were accounted as great a mark 
of civility on the part of atmngers not 
to seem forward in accepting, aa it waa 
on hia to be forward in inviting. The 
teply J8 to be conatrued, not aa a delib- 
erate violation of truth, but aa the lan- 
guage of common etiquette on such 
occaaiona, and aa expressing their prea- 
eot purpose, unless they should be fur- 
ther importuned by Lot ; in that caae, 
their words would not be understood to 
preclude the liberty of complying. Our 
Saviour^a language, Luke, 24. 28, 29, 
aflbrda a atiiking parallel to their re- 
fiiaai. The answer of the angels, more- 
over, waa better calculated to put to 
the test and make manifest the sincer- 
ity and kindness of Lot's disposition. 
% acting as if they deemed it safe to 
lodge in the streets, while they knew 
the contrary to be true, they gave a 
lair opportunity to Lot to show how 
unfeigned was his concern for their se- 
ciirity, while at the same time the inti- 
mationa from him of the danger to be 
Apprehended' would go to disclose the 
Aggravated wickedness of the place, 
And justify the judgment about to be in- 
flicted. 

3. Hg pressed upon them greatly. 
^®b. "^^Ja taa ■^SD'^l and he was 
exceedingly urgent upon them. Not 
tnerdy from an impulae of generosity, 
that he might refresh them with the 
sheer of his houses or from a wiah to 



4 Ti But before they lay down, 
the men of the city, even the meA 
of Sodom, compassed the hooae 
round, both old and young, all the 
people from every quarter: 



enjoy their company and converse^ but 
becauae he waa too well aware of the 
danger to which they would be ex* 
posed, were they to adhere to their de 
clared purpose of lodging in the street 
The Heb. term implies an earnestness 
of importunity almost amounting to 
violence, and is in fact the very same 
word that occura v. 9, *And they ;9re«»- 
ed sore upon the man,* which cannot 
perhaps be better rendered. Its Or. 
representative is Kar€0iavaro, a synon- 
yme with which is employed in a aim* 
ilar connection, Luke, 24. 29, 'But 
they constrained (rrapePiavavn) him 
saying, Abide with us ; for it is toward 
evening, and the day ia far spent And 

he went in to tarry with them.' % 

He made them, a feast. Heb. nD)D]9 
a drinking, a banquet, Gr. rrorop id. ^ 
rendered in Est. 5. 6.-7. 7, a ' banquet 
of wine.' Comp. Est 7. 1, 2.-3. 15 ; . 
so called from that which constituted ' 
the principal part of the entertainment. \ 
This was custon^ary in those days, and ; 
on similar occasions, and is not to ba 
judged of by those rules of abstinence , 
from every exciting beverage which 
pioua and benevolent men in modern 
times have felt constrained to adopt 
under a state of society altogether dif- 
ferent, and in view of evils which have 
made a course of rigid abstinence ab- 
solutely imperative on their conadcn- 

ces. ^ Did hake unleavened bread. 

Because this could be more expeditious- 
ly prepared than any thing else of the 
kind. 

4. And before (hey lay down, Ac. 
While the little party were thua in- 
nocently refreshing and enjoying them- 
selvea under the hospitable roof o# 
Lot, the characteristic baseness of ths 
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5 « And.tbey called onto Lot, 
mmi fltid ooto him, Where are 
the noi which came Id to thee 
ihis aight ? ^ bring them oat 
UDto u.% that we imay know 
them. 

6 And k Lot went out at the 
door ttuio them, and shut the door 
after him, 

ff ImL I^ Sl 1i Judg. If. & I eh. 4. 1. Rom. 
LM.«r. JodeT. kJudf. mm 

abandoned Sodomitei soon began to 
betray ittelil They beset the houne, 
not for the purpose of robbuigor insult- 
ing them in any of tlie ordinary modes 
of violence ox outrajj^e^ which bad been 
bad enough, especially to strangers, 
but to perpetrate a species of crime too 
ahocking and detestable to be named ; 
a species of cnme which indeed has no 
name given it in the Scriptures, but 
what is borrowed from this infamous 
place, Lev. 18. 22. However we might 
wish, for the honour of human nature, 
that this shameful vice had perished 
from the earth together with the cities 
of the plain, yet the severe prohibitory 
laws of Moses imply that it was prac- 
tised in bis day, and history uoblusb- 
mgly records it as prevalent in the best 
days of Greece and Rome. Rom 1. 
24—27. In like manner we have mel- 
ancholy evidence from the penal codes 
of modem times that it is not extinct, 
as ihe British law makes it punishable 

with death. IT AU the people from 

titery quarter. Heb. rT2p?3 from the 
txtremitjh >• ^ ^^ every extremity of 
the city ; correctly rendered in our ver- 
sion. This circumstance shows in the 
most impressive light the unparalleled 
corruption that had infected all orders, 
lanks, and ages of the inhabitants of 
Sodom. The signal had but to be 
given, and the universal maas of the 
population were ready at once to fiock 
together to any scene of riot and de- 
bauchery! Had they had any 
I occupations to follow, were they 



7 And taSd, I pray yon, l>reth 
ren, do not so wickedly. 

8 1 Behold now, i have two 
danghters which have not known 
man ; let me, I pray you, bring 
them out unto you, and do ye to 
them as is good in your eyesj 
only unto these men do nothing; 
"^ for therefore came they, under 
the shadow' of my roof. 

iJiMaf.i0.si. mc]ki8.a. 



not completely sunk in profligate idle* 
ness, they coukl not all have found 
time thus suddenly to rendezvous for 
deeds of iniquity. But from the pe- 
culiar emphasis of the language it 
would seem that there were im> excep- i 
tions. Sodom was full oi Sodomites. . 
What must have been the jextent of its < 
abominations, when the aged, instead ! 
of restraining the young, were actually i 
urging tbem forawrd in the omuse ef 
iniquity by their own pernicious ex< 
ample ! But every thing tended to il- 
lustrate the justice of the judgment 
which was fast ripening for execution 
against them. 

fi. Called. That is, with a loud 
voice; demanded vociferously; which 
was virtually proclaiming their own 
shame. In allusion to the circumstan- 
ces mentioned in thi8yerae,the prophet 
says of Jerusalem, Is. 3. 9; * They de- 
clare their sin as Sodom, they hide it 
not' Compare the similar instance of 
enormous wickedness recorded Judg. 
19. 22, Ac 

6. Went out at the door. The orig- 
inal here, as in v. 11, employs two dis- 
tinct words for 'door;' the one UtitH 
pethah signifying the aperiuret parage, 
or doontayt through which ingress and 
egress were made, the other tlif d^- 
leth denoting the Itaf of the door, hang 
upon binges, by which the aperturs 
was closed. The distinction is very 
accurately preserved throughout the 
subsequent narrative, v. 9, 10, 11. 

7, 8. And eaid^ J pray yotc, ftrefftitu^ 
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fte. Tlie eondoot at Lot on tkifl try- 
ing occasion was in many respecli 
praiseworthy. He seems to have been 
struck with horror at the^tbooghts of 
the violation of che laws of hospitality, 
tod his shutting the door after him ex- 
pressed how delicately ha felt for his 
guests. It was saying in efl^t, < Let 
not their ears be offimded with what 
passes without ; whatever is scurriloaSi 
obscene^ or abusive, let me hear it but 
not them.' His gentle and respectful 
mamiar of treating this worst of mobs, 
is also worthy of notice. Though he 
could have entertained no respect for 
them on the score of character, yet he 
fiw^re the use of opprobrious terms. 
Recognising in them his fellow crea- 
tures and near neighbours, he calls them 
brdhrenf if perchance by such concil- 
iatory language he may gain their ear 
rad eventually dissuade them from 
thfiir wicked purpose. (See 1 Sam. 30. 
23. Is. 6a 7. Acts 17. 26.) But when, 
to turn off their attention from his 
guests, he proposes to bring out ahd 
surrender his daughters to their pleas* 
ure, he hints at an expedient which can 
by no means be justified. It is not for 
us to have recourse to one evil in the 
^pe of preventing a greater f but rath- 
er to consent to no evil. His regard to 
the rites of hospiulity was indeed com- 
niendable^ but having used all proper 
means of preserving his guests, he 
ought to have left the event to God. 
It 18 possible indeed that owing to the 
aoessive perturbation of his mind he 
VAB scarcely master of his words or 
tetiona, and that some excuse may be 
f^Sgested for him on this score ; but 
in all probability if he had never lived in 
Mom nor become iamiliarized to their 
pioftigate manners he would not have 
made snch a proposal. As it was he 
evidently gained nothing by it, but an 
increased measure of abuse ; and even 
^ gentle remonstrance was perverse- 
ly constmed into obtrusive and officious 
*Mddiiag^ as if he had or would sst 
26* 



himself up tor 9i Judge, who was mere- 
ly a 9ojoumer among them. Per- 
suasion has no force with men who are 
under the dominion of their lusts, and 
nothing is more common than for kind 
admonitions and feitbful rebukes to be 
attributed to unmannerly and arrogant 
dictation. So Lot's endeavoura to re- 
strain these desperate Sodomites from 
the commission of iniquity was taken 
in evil part, their resentment was in- 
flamed against him, they thirsted for 
revenge, and not content with having 
the men brought out, they will go in 
unto them, and break the door open to 
efiect their purpose! IT For there- 
fore came they under my roof. Or. 
'Under the covering of my beams or 
rafters.' The meaning is, that they 
entered his house on the ground of the 
understood condition that their persons 
should be safe, that the sacredness of 
the laws of hospitality should protect 
them. Together with this, the words 
probably carry an implication that a 
special providence had conducted thera 
to his dwelling, and that any allowed 
violence towards his guests would not 
only be a most flagrant injury to thetn, 
but an act of gross treachery and dis- 
obedience towards God who had, fat 
the time being, intrusted their persons 
to his keeping. As it would seem from 
the language of Abraham in the pre- 
ceding chapter, v. 5, that the opportuni- 
ties afforded for entertaining strangers 
yr&e regarded as providentitd, and as 
carrying the force of a direct command 
of heaven to that eflect, Lot no doubt 
suggested as strong an argument as 
he could have used, when he said» 
' For therefore have they come under 
the shadow of my roof.' It was ap- 
pealing to their own knowledge of the 
awful sanctity with which the laws ot 
hospitality were invested. But with 
that abandoned population this plea» 
Uke every other, was unavailing. 

d. ThU one fellow came in to eo^ 
joumf and he will needt be a judge^ 
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9'Aod ihty Mid, Stand back. 
And they said againj This one 
feliow " came in to sojourn, * aod 
ne will needs be a judge : Now 
will we deal worse with thee 
than with them. And they press- 
ed sore upon the man, even Lot, 
and came near to break the door. 

ntPett.7,t. oExod.t.14. 

Heb. DIDO tS&ID*^ Judging he vill 
Judge. The point of the reproach lies 
in charging Lot with the audacity of 
opposing himself a single individual, to 
the will of the majority, the multitude 
of the citizens, and thus, though no 
more than a foreigner arrogantly taking 
it upon him, to act the part of a judge, 
as if he would hold the whole city at 
his beck. At the same time, it would 
perhaps be doing no violence to the 
words to suppose the charge to have 
been grounded on the fact of his hav- 
iag formerly officiated as judge among 
them, and in that character rebuked or 
punished tbeir flagitious conduct. It 
ajdmits of a doubt, at any rate, wheth- 
er the term is predicated of what he 
said or did on this occasion merely. 

10. The men put forth their hand^ 
Ac. God's people are safe when an- 
gels stand sentries at their doors. Mo- 
' ses again calls the heavenly meesen- 
' gers by a name indicative not of what 
diey irer«, but of what they seemed ; 
for although they now began to put 
forth a superhuman power, they had 
not yet revealed themselves as minis- 
ters sent from heaven. The incident 
^ here related of them teachels us that 
\ though God, in his deep wisdom, often 
\ sees fit to defer, till his people are 
brought into the most trying straits, 
/ the aid which he purposes to aiK>rd, yet 
! he will not fail them in the last extreme 
ity. Lot was made to feel his extrem- 
ity before the needed succour was 
Touchsaied him, but as he hac^'iiindly 
and generotisly opened his (toon for 



10 Bat the men mit forft their 
hand, and pulled JLot into the 
hoose to them, and shot to the 
door. 

11 And they smote the men 
r that v>ete at the door of the 
house with blindness, both small 
and great : so that they wearied 
themselves to find the door. 

p t Kines 6. 18. Acts, la IL 



the reeeption of God's messengers, if 
he had recognised a special providenos 
in their being sent within the iB^here d 
his hospitality, and as he had exposed 
himself to great perils in their defence^ 
the Most High would not leave \m. 
without a witness of his guardian care. . 
By this seasonable interference be re- 
minds us how calmly we may resign 
oimBcIves to the custody of an ever 
watchful providence while engaged in j 
the way of duty, and how intrepidly [ 
we may face dangers and enemies • 
while following that * which right is.' j 

)1. Smote the m^n—witk bUndneee, 
Heb. to"»*11303 baesanverim, with daz' 
zled blindneseeSi pi. Gr. aoptuia trifk 
a not-seeing, Cbal. * With fatuity of 
vision.' Syr. * With illusions.' The 
original occurs only here and 2 Kings, 
16. 18, where a similar effisct appeals 
to have been produced upon the Syr- 
ian army in answer to the prayer of 
Elisha. The judgment undoubtedly , 
consisted, not in a >total privation of 
sight, in which case they would U ; 
course have desisted from the assault , 
on Lot, and endeavoured to make their 
way home^ bat in a confused visioot \ 
such as is occasioned by vert^o of the 
brain, in which objects swim before 
the eyes, and mock eyety attempt to 
approach or seize them. It was an ef« 
feet upon their vision that prevented 
their seeing any thing distinetiy or 
steadily, or in its right pltee. , In this 
utter eoniiision of the senses they 
wearied themselves in seeking for what 
they deemAl a door, hut wlHok was 
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12 If And the men ftaid unto 
Lot, Ifast thou here any besides? 
son-in-law, and thy sons, and thy 
daughters, and whatsoever thou 
hast in the city, « bring them out 
of this place: 

4 cb. 7. 1. 2 Pet s. 7. t. 



13 For we will destroy this 
place, because the ' crv or thent 
is waxen great before the face ot 
the Lord ; and * tlie Lobd hatb 
sent us to destroy it. 

r ch. 18. 90. 11 Chron. SL U. 



merely a phantasm of the imagination. 
/The miracle was as great as if they 
j had been suddenly struck stone-blind ; 
! for seeing they saw notj with ope^ 
eyes they were unable to receive any 
tnie impressions from the external 
worid. Yet they madly persisted in 
their object, when heaven had made 
them impotent to effect it, and with 
J Hon obstinacy continue to war with 
j omnipotence. * Many a one is harden- 
1 ed by the good word of God, and, in- 
. stead of receiving the counsel, rages at 
/ the messenger : when men are grown 
' to that pass, that they are no whit bet- 
: ter by afflictions, and worse with ad- 
monitions, God finds it time to strike. 
< Now Lot's guests begin to show them- 
selves angels, and first delivered Lot in 
r Sodom, then from Sodom ; first strike 
' them with blindness, whom they will 
' after consume with fire. How little 
did the Sodomites think that vengeance 
was so near them I While they went 
gioprng in the streets, and cursing 
those whom they could not find. Lot 
with the angels is in secure light, and 
■ees them miserable, and foresees them 
burmng. It is the use of God, to blind 
•Bd besot those whom he means to 
<iestrOy.' Bp. Hall The same infat- 
uated conduct, says Calvin, is still ex- 
emplified by men of reprobate minds, 
whom Satan fascinates with such 
strong delusion, that, though smitten 
^y the mighty hand of God, they still, 
with stupid impetuosity, rush against 
kim. Yet the awful lesson of God's 
most tremendous rebukes of unhallow- 
ed lustings is lost upon multitudes, who 
with their eyes open to the consequen- 



ces cease not to press forward in thr 
same destructive career. 

12. JUast thou ftere any besides ? sott" 
in-law^ and thy sons^ and thy daugh* 
tcrst &'0. At, length the angels an« 
nounced the object of their errand. In 
this verse they read to Lot their com- 
mission. The last high handed enor- 
mity of the Sodomites proclaimed their 
sins, no longer tolerable. But the infor* 
mation is given to Lot not merely that 
he may be assured of the justice and 
equity of God in punishing his incorri- 
gible enemies, but also in order that he 
might be * moved with fear* to make 
good his escapa from the devoted city* 
Here we are to mark the mercy of th« 
divine proceedings. Ten rigb teous men 
would have saved the city ; but thera 
seems to have been only one* He how- 
ever shall at all events escape; and 
not only so, but all that belong to him 
shall be delivered for his sake; or if 
otherwise^ it shall be their own fault. 
It shall not be for the wantof a pro&r- 
ed opportunity or a faithful warning. 
Sons-in-law, sons, daughters, or what- 
ever he had are directed to be brought 
out of the doomed city, which was 
rapidly approaching the crisis of its fate» 
That remarkable feature of the divm« 
administration by which the wicked 
are blessed for the sake of the righte- 
ous is here most signally illustrated; 
for that such were the sons-in-law is 
evident from the contemptuous man- 
ner in which tliey received the warning, 
and the fact that they perished in the 
perdition of the city. See note on Gen._,. 
7. 1.— Pro'bably a more correct render- 
ing of the clause is, * Hast thou aof 
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14 And Lot went out, and 
spake ODto bis sons-in-law, «wbk-li 
married his daughters, and said, 
f Up, get you out of this place ; 

t Matt 1. 18. « Num. If. >1, tf. 

hen besides t son-in-Uw, or thy sons, 
er thy dsugbtera.* 

13. We vUl destroy thU place, Heb. 
tt^tirnDTS toe arecorrupHngi L e. about 
to oormpt or destroy ; just upon tho 
ere of destroying — often the force of the 
present participle. For this sense of the 
word * corrupt* see Note on Gen. 6. 13. 
In the subsequent narrative, v. 24, 25, 
the destruction of the city is indeed re- 
ferred more directly to the agency of 
Jehofah himself, but the angels say, 
* We inll destroy it,' both because they 
had been sent to announce it, and bo- 
cause they were to be <u8ociattd in the 
work of destruction. 

14. Which married hia davghttre, 
Heb. T^na "^npi th^ takers of his 
daughUrSf or vno were taking; i. e. 
who were about to take or marry ; who 
were betrothed to his daughters, and 
upon the point of consummating their 
nuptials; called therefore 'sons-in-law' 
by anticipation. Ghal 'Who were 
about to take.' The Greek, however, 
unlike all the other versions, renders it 
fiXjf^rar fiad taken. If this be correct, 
then some of Lot's daughters perished 
in the conflagration, for the two wl^o 
alone escsped were maidens that had 
not known men. Some counteqanoe 
is given to this idea by the purport of 

▼. 16» on which see note. IT Z7p, get 

you out qfthis place^ Slc The warning 
given by Lot was abrupt and pointed, 
such as implied a peculiar urgency in 
the case, and one which would admit 
of no delay. Still it is not necessary to 
suppose tha t thiis was ail he said to them. 
As it would give additional force to his 
warnings to cite the authority on which 
they were uttered, we can hardly doubt 
that be related to them all the circum- 



for the Loito will destror this 
city : ' but he seemed as one that 
mocked l^nto his sons-u-Iaw 

xBx. s.«. LttkeiT.aaftstiL 



stances of the visit of the strsngeiSf 
how he had learnt that they were an- 
gels, and the snnouncement which 
they had made to him of the object of 
their coming to Sodom. Bat the drift 
of the whole was an immediate escape 
from the impending wrath; and it 
would seem that if they had any re- 
spect foj Lot, or reposed any confi- 
dence in hie words they could not but 
have been deeply impressed to see him 
coming to their houses at an unwonted 
hour of the ni^ht and with a counte- 
nance and manner full of solemnity re- 
lating to them what had happened, and 
earnestly exhorting them not to be 
'disobedient to the heavenly vision f 
But alas ! he was destined to meet a 
disheartening reception. A judicial in- 
fatuation had seized upon them : they 
closed their ears agamst his warmngs, 
and even set them down to the account 
of a distempered imagination or a dis- 
sembled merriment! IT He seenud 

as one that mocked. As one who wu 
not in earnest ; one that was m jest, 
exciting groundless fears in sport Heb. 
pH2>D3 kematzehakt the same word 
from which Isaac is derived, and sig^ 
nifying laughter, 'He warns them 
like a prophet, and advises them like a. 
father, but both in vain : he seems to 
them as if he mocked, and they do 
more than seem to him to mock again.' 
Bp, HtUL One can almost imagine 
that he hears them saying, * What, th» 
entire city to be destroyed. These 
goodly houses and temples to be over- 
thrown and sink in flames! Iliese 
active multitudes to perish in a body, 
and that by such an unheard of judg- 
ment as a fire rained down from heav- 
en ! Incredible ! Impossible ! Away 
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15 ITAnd'wbes the momiiu; 
arose, then the an^ls hastened 
Lot, sayiug, f Arise, take thf 
wife, and thy two daus^hters 
which are here, lest thou be con- 
samed in the iniquity of the city. 

16 And while he lingered, the 

y Nunb. it: M, 26. Rer. 18. 4. 



with such childish bugbears ! Mere idle 
whims conjured up in the brain of a 
weak doting old man !' Thus was the 
twful message of heaven received, or 
rather rqected, and thus alas ! too often 
it the gospel message spurned and 
made light oij as if its ministers were 
playing upon the fears and eredolities 
of their fellow men. Yielding them- 
selves up to a fatal security, they heed 
not the monitions of the word or the 
spirit till in too many instances the de- 
lusion IS dispelled by the fearful raaUty 
of a lost soul and a present hell. 

15. And tehen Hie morning arowt, 
Ihat is, at break of day, for the sun 
did not rise tHl Let entered Zoar, v. 23. 
-y^ T%« angeU haaitned Lot, This 
circarastance shews that the com- 
■B«ndable faith and piety of Lot wen 
>tiU mingled with some degree of hu- 
num infirmity. He was disposed to 
linger, and had to be hastened by the 
uigels. It is easy indeed to conceive 
that one in his situation, though pre- 
pared on the whole to obey the divine 
nunmona, should still have felt a strong 
I'^gnance to an instantaneous flight 
His was a struggle like that of the en- 
dangered mariner who feels that his 
only chance for escaping shipwredi 
uid saving his life, is to cast all his 
eoods overboard) and yet hesitates and 
lingers sod can scarcely bring himself 
to part with what he holds so dear. 
In Lot's case, however, we may have 
the charity to beheve^ it was not solely 
the thought of losing all his worldly 
substance that made him falier. It 
^s indeed putting hia fortitude to a 



men laid h«ld upon his hand, and 
upon the hand of his wife, and 
upon the hand of his two daugh- 
ters ; 'the Lord being merciful 
unto him; ''and they brought 
him forth, and set him without 
the city. 

aUikeit. la iu»i.ais,is. bPB.si.» 



severe test to know that he must for- 
sake all and go forth homeless and 
destitute, he knew not whither, and 
our own habitual practical distrust of 
Providence enables us but too easily to 
enter into his feelings, and perhaps to 
find an apology for them on this score; 
but this was not the only ground of hia 
reluctance.^ His heart was agonised at 
the thought of leaving so many rela- 
tives behind him to perish in the per- 
dition of the city ; and we may sup- 
pose it was mainly in consequence of 
this strong conflict that he so deferred 
his flight thst his dehverers were at 
last obliged to have recourse to a kind 
of violence to hasten his departure. 
Such, in thousands of instances, is the 
struggle in the minds of men when 
called to leave all and flee fh>m the 
wrath to come. They do not wholly 
disbelieve or reject the framings ad- 
dressed to them; they are convinced 
that there is peril in their path, and 
that ere long something must be done 
to avoid it ; an awful sound is ever and 
anon in their ears, urging them to ex- 
pedite their flight from the devoted city ; 
but still they linger, and still toouid lin- 
ger to their final undoing, did not the 
same compulsory mercy of heaven 
which rescued Lot, save them alsofipom 
the consequenoes of their destructive 

apath y. 1[ Thy two daughten which 

are here, Heb. rASTadn which m 
found. Or. as <x**^ la^tes^ thou haiL, 
Chal. * Which are found faithful with . 
thee.' The expression seems covertly 
to imply that some of Lot's daughters 
were no^ thus found, and consequently 
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17 T And it came to ptst, 
when ibej bad brought them forth 
abroad, that be said, • Escape for 



'\ 



e 1 KInei, 10. a. 



that th«y perished in the general de- 
stniction.^-*V Lad Hum be eonnaned 
iti tiie iniquiiy qfSu eUy, Tliat is, the 
panishment of the iniquity; akin to 
which is the common idiom of * bearing 
iniquity' for < suffering puniebment,' 
Lew. 20. 17—20, Numb. 14. 34. 

16. And tokUa he lingered the men 
laid hold upon hU hand^ Ac Heb. 
n&niQn'^ ^^ delayed or dUtracted 
himoelf. The original is peculiar and 
emphatic in iu import, leading us to 
issr that it was not altogether a com- 
passionate sympathy that detained his 
sl^s. The word properly implies that 
hit eufered himoeif ^ ^ hindered and 
emharraeeed with dietracUng caree, 
perhaps lelatiTS to his property. The 
same term occurs with a negative in 
Ps. 119. 60, showing a striking con- 
trast between the promptitude of Da- 
vid and the tardiness of Lot ; 'I made 
baste, and delayed not, (Heb. vA 
•"tinJanTStl^ eufered not myetlftobe 
delayed^) to keep thy commandments.' 
—IT Tlu Lord being mereiftU unto 

him. Heb. i*^iy rnn"^ niTann in 

the gentle mercy of the Lord upon him. 
How striking was the divine interpo- 
sitbn in his &vour ! Haw evident is 
It that bad he been lef% to himself he 
would have perished in the general 
overthrow 1 

E'en Lot himself could lingering stand, 
When vengeance was in view ; 

TwBS mercy plucked him by the hand, 
Or lie had periafaed too. 

Bo the general warnings and provisions 
of the gospel are unavailing to move 
the sinner's heart without a special in- 
fluence of Divine mercy superadded to 
the outward call.' * We are all nat- 
amlly in Sodom i if God did not bale 



thf life : ' look not behind thee, 
neither stay thou in all the plain : 
escape to the moantaio, lest thoa 
be consumed. 

d ret. 91. Matt 91. K, 17, if. Luke«.<8. 
FbiLl^ltiM. 

us out, whilst we linger, we should be 
condemned with the world. If God 
meet with a very good field, he pulls up 
the weeds, and lets the corn grow; if 
indifferent, he lets the corn and weeds 
grow together ; if very ill, he gadiers 
the few ears of corn, and bums U» 
weeds.' Bp. Hall. 

17. He taidf Escape for thy life. 
Heb. 'IBM by for thy souL Chal. 
'Pity thine own soul, and save thyseli^' 
&c. It would seem that a new speak- 
er, even the Angel-Jehovab, who bad 
by this lime left Abraham and joined 
the two angels at Sodom, utters these 
words. The fact indeed of his coming 
up and jcmiing his angelic compan- 
ions is not mentioned, but the tenor of 
the ensuing narrative makes it clear, 
we think, that the personage called Je- 
hovah was present at the overthrow of 
Sodom, and that it was no other than 
he who sustains the character of chief 
speaker in the discourses recorded. 
See V. 21, 22. Lot, having been so 6r 
saved almost in spite of himself u 
now solemnly charged to escape forhn 
life to the mountains without so much 
as looking behind him. This was con- 
tinuing to be mercifully eesere^ and 
such are our Lord's commands which 
require us to deny sel^ take up the 
cross, and follow him. The extreme 
earnestness of the angels throughout, 
and the urgent and imperative tone in 
which Lot was now addressed, was in- 
deed calculated to inspire him with an 
awful dread of what was coming, and 
in the weaker females to extingmsh 
perhaps the powers of reason-- and re- 
flection. But shsll we say that these 
divine monitors were therefore imper- 
tinently officious or needlesriy severe 1 
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Svppow that lumnf netired m cxmi- 
mia«ion to warn Lot, they had yielded 
to a mistakan tenderness and forborne 
' to alarm his fears. Suppose that they 
had gently admonished him of his 
dan^» and suggested the expediency 
of providing against it. Suppose that 
wben tlie^ saw him lingering, and 
knew that one hour's delay would in- 
▼ohe him and his family in the com- 
mon ruin, they bad contented them- 
selves with hinting in a distant manner 
that more expedition would be desira- 
ble; would such conduct have become 
themi Would they have acted the 
part of friends 7 Yea, would they not 
have been awfully responsible to Gtod 
for their unfaithfulness, and considered 
as chargeable with the death of the 
IsQulyl Assuredly, the more faithful 
and earnest they were in the discharge 
of their duty, the more real benevo- 
lence they exercised; nor could they 
have displayed their love in any better 
way than by seizing hold of diem to 
quicken their pace, and urging them by 
the most powerful considerations to 
secure their own safety. In like man- 
ner should the earnest appeals and ex- 
hortations of Christ's ministers to the 
impenitent be regarded. They are 
leally prompted by the most benev- 
olent motives. Knowing the terrors of 
the Lord they endeavour to persuade 
meiL In uttering the denunciations of 
^▼en they may he accused as need- 
l^y harsh or severe, but it is a most 
uniiust imputation, for what they speak 
will soon be found true, and in thus 
^harg^ng their duty they perform an 
office worthy gf an angeL They be- 
^e God's tbreatenings and therefore 
^y speak; and should they speak 
■mooth things to their hearers and 
prophesy deceits, they would prove 
"^ bitterest enemies. In this urgent 
Jitter concealment is treachery and 
Welity is love. They must be an echo 
to the angel's voice and cry aloud, * Es- 
^Pe for your Uvea, look not behind 



you* nor tarry in all the plain.' ^f 

Lotdc not bdiind t/ue, Ac. Neither 
thoa nor any of the company. That 
all were included in the prohibition is 
evident from what befel Lot's wile^ 
though we do not read that it was ex- 
pressly addressed to her. They were 
forbidden to look behind them or to 
tarry in all the plain, not only as a test 
of obedience— which might have been 
prescribed them without any other rea- 
son than the will of God— but also to 
express in this manner the utmost pos- 
sible detestation of the abhorred and 
devoted city, and a firm resolve to shun 
all participation in its fate. In order 
to this they are not to tarry (Heb 
stand) in all the plain ; they were not 
to station tijeniselves at any particular 
spot with a view to indulge their curioa- 
ity in looking back upon the conflag- 
ration ; for as the impending destnc- 
tion was not to be confined to the dty, 
but was to extend all over the regbn 
of the plain, they could not conse- 
quently delay but at the imminent 
peril of their lives. The extent of tho 
purposed ruin is doubtless now marked 
by the boundaries of the Dead Sea. 
Within these limits it was death for 
them to tarry. With what altered 
emotions does Lot now survey that 
ensnaring plain, which had been his. 
great temptation ! For many a day he 
had roved at ease with his flocks and 
herds over that goodly ground. But 
now he is to pass over ^t with the ut- 
most speed— not a moment is to be 
lost Fly he must for his life to the 
mountains beyond, for a deluge of fire 
is about to break forth and flow over 
that accursed soill Ah, how easily 
can the hand of God turn our choicest 
worldly comforts into wormwood and 
gall ! How easily can he rob our en- 
joyments of their zest, and convert our 
earthly Edens into a dreary waste! 
* Little children, keep yourselves from 

idols.' ^ Escape to the mountain. 

Collect, sing, for mimatotns, i. e. tht 
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18 Aod Lot Mid vnto tlMm, 
Oh, * not so my Lord ! 

19 Behold now, thy serrant 
hath found grace in thy sight, and 
thou hast magnified thy mercy, 
which thou hant shewed unto me 
in saWng my life : and I cannot 



mountainous region of Moab, several 
miles to the east of Sodom. 

IS, 19. And Loi said unio tfum^ Slc. 
It must certainly be set down to the 
account of a weak and wavering faith 
in Lot that he now made this request 
to bis divine deliverer. His duty evi- 
dently was to have yielded a simple 
obedience to the declared will of heaven. 
He should have known that what Grod 
dictated was best ; that if he had com- 
manded him to go to the mountains, he 
would certainly enable him to get there, 
and that he could as well protect him 
there as any where else. But he is 
filled with alarm in view of the dis- 
tance of the mountuns, imagining that 
he will be unable to reach them in time 
to secure his safety, and therefore 
pleads hard for permission to flee to 
the neighbouring city of Zoar, and 
hopes he may be excused in this desire 
seeing it was ' a httle one ;' a reason 
the force of which probably lay in the 
implication, that as the city was small 
its sins were comparatively small, and 
on this account might be favoured with 
exemption from the coming calamity. 
Tlie preferring of such a request in 
such circumstances we should no doubt 
suppose would have drawn forth some 
marked expression of the divine dis- 
pleasure, and that with afirown the Lord 
would have repeated the former com- 
mand. But with characteristic clem- 
ency he lends a gracious ear to his 
petition. His infirmity is not rebuked; 
his request was granted ; the city was 
•pared for his sake. In this God de- 
signed at once to show how much the 
ftatvent prayer of a righteous man 



pe tu die moimtttii», lest 
aome eril lake me, and t die: 

SO Behold now, this city tt 
near to flee onto, and it t* n little 
one: Oh, let me escape thither! 
(ta it not a little one?) and my 
soul shall live. 



avails, and at the same time by the re- 
sult to teach his short-sighted servant 
bow much wiser a part he would have 
acted had he confided in a child-like 
manner in God, and fled to the moim- 
tains in the first instance. For it is 
clear from the sequel, v. 30, that Iub 
terror would not suffer him to remain 
in the place he had chosen, but that he 
was soon glad to take refuge in the very 
mountains which he had foolishly de- 
clined to seek. This instance should 
fix firmly in our minds the conviction 
that we can never gain any thing by 
attempting to improve upon God's ap 
pointmeots. He will choose for us in- 
finitely better than we can for ourseWes. 
Let us learn, moreover, another lesson 
from this incident. If a petition mark- 
ed and marred with such faultiness as 
that of Lot on Shis occasion still met 
with a favourable hearing, what effi- 
cacy may we conceive to pertain to 
those prayers which are prompted by a 
yet more believing spirit and framed 
more distinctly in accordance vnth the 
revealed will of heaven 7—^—11 Behold 
Tuno, thy seroarU hath /bund grace tn 
thy eight. * Nothing can be more com- 
mon than this form of. speech. Has a 
man been pleading with another and 
succeeded in his request, he vinll say, 
* Ah, since I have found fovour in your 
sight, let me mention another thmg.' 
*My lord, had I not found ftvoorin yoar 
sight, who would have helped meT 
' Happy is the man who finds grace in 

your sight* Roherte. IT Ijeat some 

evil take me, Heb. n:P'nn *\9 ImI As 
evil^ or tide evil ; L e. the threatened 
destructien. He was appnhenaife he 
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21 And he said unto him, See, 
^ I have accepted thee concerning 
this thing also, that I will not 
orerthrow this city, for the which 
thou hast spoken. 

f Job 43. 8, 9. Ps. 145. 10. 

should not be able to reach the destin- 
ed place of safety till the fiery tempest 
had burst forth. 

20. la U not a liUle one ? Heb. 1]?S?a 
Mitzar i in allusion to which the name 
of the city was aAerwards called 'Zoar,' 
whereas before it was known by the 
name of * Beln,' Gen. 14. 2. Targ. 
Jerus. * It is little, and its sins are little.' 

21. 1 have accepted tkee. Heb. npiKCS 
V5D I have accepted tfty facCf or / 
have lifted up thy face ; i. e. I have a 
<*ompassionate respect to thee, and will 
gratify thee by granting this requisst 
The expression probably arose from an 
Kastern cuaiom. Persons there in pre- 
ferring a petition, instead of falling 
upon their knees, often prostrate them- 
selves with their face to the ground. 
When the petition is accepted, the 
prince or potentate commands them to 
be raised from their lowly posture, 
which is expressed by ' lifting up the 
face.* In common usage therefore, 
the phrase, is clearly synonymous 
with ' showing favour,' but it is some- 
times taken in a bad sense, and pro- 
hibited as implying what is termed 
'respect of persons,' or undue partial- 
tiy, which is denied of Grod, Deut. 10. 
17, and forbidden to men, Deut. 16. 19. 
Gr. eOixvjiuaa cov rov irpoamvov 2 have 
admired thy face or thy person ; paral- 
lel to which the Apostle, Jude, 16, says, 
'having men's persons in admiration ;' 
i. e. with sinister motives, because of 
advantage. Thus doth a gracious God, 
according to the words of the Psalmist, 
Ps. 145. 19, ' fulfil the desire of them 
that fear him ; he also will hear their 
cry, and will save them.' 

/ 22. 1 cannot do any thing till thou he 
27 



22 Haste thee, escape thither ; 
for f I cannot do any thing till 
thou be come thither: therefore 
^ the name of the city was called 
Zoar. 

g ch. 33. 95, 26.. Ex. 83. 10. Deut. 9. 14. Mark 
6.5. h ch. 18. 10. &14. 2. 

come thither. The inability here men- 
tioned is of course wholly of the moral 
and not of the physical kind, si i ilar in 
its nature, though arising from an oppo- 
site cause, to that affirmed of our Sav- 
iour, Mark, 6. 6, ' He could there do no 
mighty work,' by reason of the unbe- 
lief of the people. He could not be- 
cause he would not. There was a mor- 
al unfitness between such a state of 
mind and such a display of power, so 
that he determined not to put it forth. 
But the expression in the present in- 
stance is very remarkable. What an 
evidence does it afford of the favour 
in which God holds a good man! 
What a testimony to the efficacy of 
his prayers and intercessions. The 
Most High is pleased to represent 
his hands as bound by his paramount 
regard to the welfare of such ; he 
can do nothing towards the punish- 
ment of the wicked till their safety 
is secured. Had we not a divine war- 
rant for the use of such language, it 
would doubtless be a high presumption 
in us to employ it, and when we find 
the Holy Spirit adopting it, we still 
pause in devout admiration mingled 
with a latent misgiving whether we are 
indeed to understand the words in their 
most obvious sense. But our dot^bts 
are precluded by adverting to numer- 
ous parallel instances in God's dealings 
with his people. On more than one 
occasion when he had determined to 
execute vengeance on Israel for their 
perverseness, the intercessions of Moses 
are represented as having been in effect, 
irresistible, so that the threatened 
judgment was averted. . What an argu- • 
ment is this for our pressing earnestly 
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23 T The rail was risen opon 
the earth when Lot entered into 
Zoar. 

24 Then ( the Lobd rained up- 
on Sodom and upon Gomorrah 



i Deal S0. n Is. tL It. Jer «. it. * 8iL«iL 
Exek. IC «•, StL Hot. It. 8. Amw 4. IL Zepk. 
s.ft. LttkaiT.flL sl*iBt.s.t. JwleT. 



Ibrwmrd to the scqnuitioa of the 
character. If we are prompted at all 
by the noble ambition of beeomin^ ben- 
eihctora of our raoe, let ns aeek to form 
mirselves on the modela propoaed in 
the Scriptures, and thus by being made 
eminently acceptable to Grod become 
in the highest degree useful to the com- 
munities in which we Htc. y 
23. Tfu»unwa9ri»€nupon0t»^l!uih 
when Lot entered into Zoar. Rather, 
according to the Hebrew, 'The sun 
rose or went forih upon the earth, and 
Lot entered into Zoar.' Thesan-light 
of the last day which was ever to dawn 
vpon ill-fated Sodom, had now appear- 
ed, and the inhabitants, unconscious, or 
rather incredulous of danger, gaze upon 
thoseearly beams, which, as it respected 
fhem, were soon to be extinguished in 
eternal night. The opening of the day 
in its usual serenity probably confirm- 
ed them in their insensibility to peril. 
The night for the most part is the sea- 
son of alarm and danger. It was at 
night that the destroying angel passed 
through Egypt to slay the first-born— 
at night, that the sword of the Lord 
penetrated the camp of Assyria, and 
destroyed a hundred and eighty-five 
thoii3nnd men — at night, that the shad- 
ow of a hand wrote on the wall of Bel- 
sha2zar*8 palace the departure of his 
kingdom and the close of bis glories 
and his life together. But the day has 
ever been regarded as the season of se- 
<Hmty. The first ray of the morning 
dispels the phantoms of the imagina- 
tion, and transfers us from scenes of 
fhncied suffering to those of real enjoy- 
ifient. Light diiicoverv actual peril and 



brimstoiie and fire from the Loibd 
out of heaTen ; 

25 And he overthrew those cit- 
ies, and all the plain, and all the 
inhabitants of the eities, and ^that 
which grew apon the ground. 

keh.M.iL Ps.ie7.M. 



brings with it the means of ( 
When the day breaks upon us it seat- 
ten pesoe^ and joy, and safety in its 
smiles^ Alss! how little do we know 
where danger lark% and when the 
dream of happiness shall be broken! 
Sodom escapes the perils of the nigbt 
^to fall by unexpected vengeance in the 
^morning ! As the destruction was un- 
expected, it was the more terrible ; and 
as it was sudden it admitted of no es- ' 
cape. The sons-in-law of Lot, who 
had mocked his admonitions, are rous- 
ed to a aenae of their truth and impor- 
tance by the hand of death. Let this 
oonaidaation prepare us for a still great- 
er event, in the solemnities of which 
we must all participate, and in refer- 
ence to which pur Saviour has taught ns 
how we are to improve the narrative of 
the present a wfiil scene, Luke 17. 28 — 30^ 
*As it was in the days of Lot, they 
did eat, they drank, they bought, they 
sold, they planted, they builded; But 
the same day that Lot went out of 
Sodom, it rained fire and brimstone 
from heaven and destroyed ihem all : 
Kven thus shall it be in the day when 
the Son of man is revealed.* ^^^'^ 

24. The Lord rained — brimstone aniSC 
Jirefrom the Lord cut of heaven. Heb. 
i:^^^ tr^lBa brimstone and fire; 
that is, by a common idiom, ignited or 
burning brimstone. Thus 1 Chron. 
22. 6, * Of fame and of glory,* i. e. of 
glorious fame. Jer. 22. 3, * Execute ye 
judgment and righteousness,* i. e. righ- 
teous judgment. Jer. 29. 11, * To give 
an end and expectation,' i. e. an ex- 
pected end. ActSi 14. 13, 'Brought 
oxen and garlands,* i. e. oxen ^rlacd- 
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ed, or having their hetds adorned with 
fillets. As we are informed in a pre- 
vious chapter that the vale of Siddim 
was fall of bitumen pits, and the towns 
must have been situated on a mine, as 
it were, of that combustible matter, it 
does not perhaps detract from the su- 
pernatural character of the visitation 
to suppose that the Almighty saw fit 
to employ natural agencies in bringing 
it about As then the phrase * brim- 
stone and fire' may with equal propri- 
ety be rendered * burning brimstone ;' 
and as sulphur is found in greater or 
leas quantities in the neighbouring hills, 
it is conceivable that it may have been 
* rained down from heaven' in conse- 
quence of being first thrown up by a 
volcanic eruption, of which there are 
striking indications at tlie present day 
pervading that whole region. But re- 
serving this point for a fuller discussion 
in the sequel of the present note, it will 
be proper here to give a somewhat de- 
tailed account of that remarkable body 
of water which occupies the site of the 
<levB8tated plain of Siddim. This, the 
reader is aware, is a heavy, sluggish, 
fetid, and unwholesome lake known by 
the various titles of the *Salt Sea' 
(Numb. 34. 3. Dent. 3. 17. Josh. 16. 
5); the < Sea of the Plain' (Deut. 4. 
39); and the 'East Sea' (Ezek. 47. la 
Jod, 2. 20,) from its situation relatively 
to Judea. By Joeephus and other 
Greek writers it was called ihe ' Lake 
Asphaltites,' that is, * the Bituminous 
Lake,* from the abundance of asphal- 
tum or bitumen found in it and around 
it; while by the Arabs it is termed 
'BaharLoth' Sta qfLot^tind by the 
Turks *Ula Deguisi.' Its usual appel- 
lation among Europeans is the 'Dead 
3ea.' It is situated in*the south of 
Palestine, and is of an irregular oblong 
figure, extending generally from north 
to south, but with a leaning of the 
Qorthem pordon eastward, which gives 
to the whole figure an appearance 
which has \)9m coqapared to that of a 



bow. The moonlains which endoaa 
the Ghor, or valley of the Jordan, open 
considerably at the northern extremity 
of the lake, and, encompassing it on 
the east and west sides, approach again 
at the southern extremity, leaving be- 
tween them only a narrow plain which, 
under the naooes of El Obor and El 
Araba, is continued southward to the 
eastern gulf of the Red Sea. The di- 
mensions of the lake are very various- 
ly stated. The account most usually 
followed is that of Joscphus, which 
seems to make it 72 miles long by 18 
broad ; but it would appear that this 
must be taken as a large estimate, for 
many modem observers have been dis- 
posed to reduce it by one- third, or even 
one-half. It is probable that the di- 
mensions of the lake have become 
more contracted than in former times; 
but nothing more determinate than oc- 
ular impressions has hitherto been ofier- 
ed on this subject The epithets ' Dead,' 
and 'Salt,' which are applied to this 
great lake, may respectivjely form the 
points on which a short account of it 
may turn ; the former denoting its gen- 
eral appearance, and the latter the 
quality of its waters. The na me ' Dead 
Sea' is supposed to have been given to 
the lake in consequence of the deflate 
appearance of all things around, and 
the absence of animal and vegetable 
life; for the waters being intensely 
salt, and the soil around deeply im- 
pregnated with saline matter, no plants 
or trees will grow there, and the sat- 
uration of the air with saline particles 
and sulphureous and bituminous va- 
pours is also unfavourable to vegetable 
life. Ii is a necessary consequence of 
this, that no wild animals resort thither 
for food or drink, nor are flocks or 
herds led to its shores. The absence 
of fi£h«lso in its waters prevents even 
the resort of those water-fowl whose 
presence gives some animation to lakes 
less peculiarly circumstanced; and, 
altogether, the general aspect of iuttur0 
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in this blighted region is dull, cheerles!*, 
and depresaing. The unusual stillness 
of 80 large a body of water is quite in 
unison with the general dtsulation, to 
which it not a little contributes. This 
is doubtless owing in a great degree to 
the shelter of the mountuins which en- 
close it, and shut out the strong winds; 
but part of the effect may perhaps he 
attributed to the heaTiness of the wa- 
ter. *It was nearly dark/ says Mr. 
Stephens (Incid. of Trav., vol. 2. p. 
212), * when we reached the top of the 
mountain, and I sat down for a mo- 
ment to take a last look at the Dead 
Sea. From this distance its aspect 
fully justified its name. It was calm, 
motionless, and seemingly dead ; there 
was DO wave or ripple on its surface, 
nor was it hurrying on, like other wa- 
ters, to pay its tribute to the ocean ; the 
mountains around it were also dead ; no 
trees or shrubs, not a blade of grass 
grew on their naked sides ; and, as in 
the days of Moses, ' Brimstone and 
salt ; it is not sown, nor beareth, nor 
any grass groweth thereon." Where 
the waters occasionally overflow their 
usual limit, a saline cnjst is left upon 
the surface of the soil resembling hoar- 
frost, or snow. The lake, and the lake 
only, being at certain seasons covered 
with a dense mist which is dissipated 
by the ray$ of the sun, it came to he 
said that black and sulphureous exha- 
lations, destructive to animal life, were 
constantly arising ; and it was added, 
that these exhalations struck dead any 
birds that attempted to fly across. 
The rare appearance of birds in con- 
sequence of the saltness of the water 
and the absence of fish, probably oc- 
casioned this report, which is now 
known to be incorrect. It is not un- 
common to see swallows dipping for 
the water necessary to build their nests. 
Maundrell saw several birds flying 
about, and skimming the surface With- 
out any visible harm. The same fact 
is attested by Volney; and Mr. Ste- 



; phens says that almost at the moment 
I of bis turning from the Jordan to the 
I Dead Sea, notwithstanding the long 
credited accounts thai no bird could 
fly over without dropping dead upon 
its surfuce, he saw a flock of gulls 
floating quietly on its bosom ; and 
when roused with a stone, they flew 
down the lake, skimming its surface 
until they had carried themselves out 
of sight As to the absence of fish, 
there is no good reason to doubt iu 
We do not recollect that any European 
travellers discovered any, although 
some heard of fish from the natives ; 
but we know how little reliance in 
general is to be placed on the re- 
ports of the Orientals on such subjects, 
llie few shells of fish, always unoc- 
cupied, which have occasionally been 
found on the shores by Maundrell and 
other travellers, do not seem to afibrd 
any satisfactory evidence on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Madden remarks (Travels, 
vol. 2. p. 210), ' I found several fresh 
water shells on the beach, such as I 
before noticed on the Lake of Tiberias ; 
and also the putrid remains of two 
small fish, of the size of muilet^^wbick 
no doubt had been carried down from 
the Jordan, as well as the shells ; for 
I am well convinced, both from my 
own observation and from the accounts 
of the Arabs, that no tiving creature is 
to be found in the Dead Sea.' The 
waters of the Lake Oormiah in the 
north of Persia are probably not more 
salt than those of the Dead Sea, and 
they are not known to contain any 
fish, or trace of animal life. The water 
itself, like that of the sea, is of a dark 
blue colour, shaded with green, accord- 
ing as the light falls upon it, and per- 
fectly clear. It is much salter than 
the waters of the sea, and has also an 
unpleasant bitterness. An American 
missionary who visited the spot says, 
* The water looks remarkably clear and 
pure ; but on taking it into my mouth, 
I found it nauseous, and bitter, I thiLk, 
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moontains, elements which existed 
there prior to the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah,or are they deposits left 
there in cons^uence of that destnic* 
tion? A soiutioii of this queatbn 
would assist us greatly in determining 
the true nature of the judgment by 
which the devoted cities were over* 
thrown ; whether it was purely mirac* 
nlous, efTected by a Uteral shower of 
burning brimstone from heaven, in 
which terraqueous agents had no share ; 
or whether the tremendous action of 
earthquake and volcano were also 
enlisted on this occasion in obedience 
to the special voliuon of the Deity. 
A miracle is doubtless to be recog- 
nised in dther case, but on the latter 
supposition the miracle consisted, not 
in creating at the time the element 
employed, but simply in bringing 
forth and directing in an extraordi- 
nary manner those natural agencies 
which were already in existence. On 
this point commentators are divided. 
On the one hand, it is contended that 
the exceeding fruitful ness asserted by 
Moses of the vale of Siddim, before the 
destruction of Sodom and Gtomorrah, 
is inconsistent with the existence of 
those mines of fossil salt which some 
travellers have affirmed to be coeval 
with the soil. Such a theory Prof. 
Paxton thinks to be utterly at war 
with the veracity of the sacred writer. 
*No disproportionate quantity of saline 
matter, could then (originally) have 
been present either in the soil or in the 
surrounding mountains. That it abound- 
^ with bitumen, some have inferred 
from the assertion of Moses, that the 
▼ale of Siddim was full of slime-pits : 
where the Hebrew word 'nTan cfe«7nar, 
which we render slime, others, and 
particularly the Seventy interpreters, 
fender hUumen* But CT^Itia gophriiky 
J^nd not chemar, is the word that Moses 
employs to denote brimstone^ in his ac- 
«>pnt of the judgment which over- 
whelmed the cities of ths plain; And 



by consequence, MnuioneiB not meant, 
when ehemar is used, but bituVMn^ a 
very different substance. Hence the 
brimstone which now impregnates the 
soil of the Salt Sea, and banishes al- 
most every kind of vegetation from its 
shores, must be regarded, not as an 
original, but an accidental ingredient, 
remaining from the destruction of the 
vale by fire and brimstone from heav- 
en. The same remark applies to the 
mines of fossil salt, on the surround- 
ing mountains ; the saline matter was 
deposited in the cavities which it now 
occupies at the same time, else the vale 
of Siddim, instead of verdant pastures^ 
and abundant harvests, had exhibited 
the same frightful sterility from the be- 
ginning, for which it is so remarkable 
in modem times. Bitumen, if the He- 
brew word dUmar denotes that sub- 
stance, abounds in the richest soils ; for 
I in the vale of Shinar, whose soil, by 
the agreement of all writers, is fertile 
in the highest degree, the builders of 
the tower of Babel used it for mortar. 
The ark of bulrushes in which Mosee 
was embarked on the Nile, was in like 
manner daubed with bitumen {<^temar\ 
and pitch ; but the mother of Moses 
must have found it in the soil of Egypt, 
near the Nile^ on whose borders she 
lived. It is therefore reasonable to sup- 
pose, that bitiKien abounded in Go- 
shen, a region famed for the richness 
of its pastures. Hence it may be fair- 
ly concluded, that tlie vale of Siddim 
before its destruction, in respect of nat- 
ural fertility, resembled the plain of 
Shinar, and the land of Egypt along 
the Nile. But it is well known, that 
wherever brimstone and saline matter 
abound, there sterility and desolation 
reign. Is it not then reasonable to 
infer, that the sulphureous and saline 
matters, discovered in' the waters and 
on the shores of the Asphaltites, are 
the relics of the divine vengeance ex- 
ecuted on the cities of the plain, an4 
not original ingredients of the soil 1 If 
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we listen to tlie teetimony of the sacred 
writers, what was reasonable hypoth- 
esis rises into absolute certainty. Mo- 
see expressly sscribes the brimstone, 
the salt, and the burning, in the over- 
throw of Sodoni, to the immediate 
Tengeanoe of heayen; *When they 

■ee the plagnes of thst land, that 

the whole land is brimstone, and salt, 
and burning; that it is not town, nor 
beaxeth, nor any grass iproweth there- 
on, (like the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, which 
the Lord overthrew in his anger, and 
in his wrath); even all nations shall 
■ay. Wherefore has the Lord done thus 
onto this land'7 What meaneth the 
heat of this great anger,* Deut. 29. 22. 
In this passage, the brimstone^ Mitt, and 
burning^ are mentioned as true and 
proper trfiects of the divine wrath ; and 
since this fcairfnl destruction is com- 
pared to the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gk>mornih, the brimstone and salt into 
which the vale of Siddifn was turned, 
must siso be the true and proper effects 
of divine anger. This indeed, Moses 
asserts in the plainest terms: *Then 
the Lord rained upon Sodom, and upon 
€h>morrah, brimstone and fire from 
the Lord out of heaven ; and he over- 
threw those cities, and all the plain, and 
all the inhabitants of the cities, and 
that which grew up^ the ground,' 
Qen. 19. 24. But since the brimstone 
and the fire were rained from heaven, 
so must the salt, with which they are 
connected in the former quotation : and 
this is the opinion received by the Jew- 
ish doctors. The frightful sterility 
which followed the brimstone, salt, and 
homing, in the first quotation, is in the 
same msnner represented as an efilect 
of the divine judgment upon the vale of 
8iddim ; *It is not sown, nor beoreth, 
nor any grass groweth thereon.' The 
banenness and desolation that resalt 
from the action of brimstone and salt, 
are intfoduced by the prophet in these 
words: 'Thus saith the Lord, Cursed 



be the man that trusteth in man, and 
maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart 
departeth from the Lord. For he shall 
be like the heath in the desert, and 
shall not see when good cometh, but 
shall inhabit the parched places hi the 
wilderness, in a saU lund^ and not in- 
habited,* Jer. 17. 5, 6. In this passage, 
the 9alt is assigned as the cause that 
the parehed places in the wilderness re- 
main in a state of perpetual sterility. 
In the judgments which the prophet 
Zephaniah was directed to predict 
against the kingdom of Moab, he al- 
ludes expressly to the punishraoit of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and intimatefl^ 
that one part of that punishment con- 
sisted in the vale being turned into salt; 

'As I live, saich the Lord, Sufdy 

Moab shall be as Sodom, and the chil- 
dren of Ammon as Gromorrah, even 
the breeding of nettles and aaU pUs^ 
and a perpetual desolation,' Zeph. 2. d. 
The qualities of the lake which now 
covers the once fertile and delightful 
vale of Siddim, and the desolate ap- 
pearance of the surrounding country, 
as has been already shown, perfectly 
correspond with the words of the in- 
spired writers, and the concluswns of 
reason.' PcurUm. — Such are the main 
arguments adduced against the volcan- 
ic origin of this remarkable locality 
But on the other hand it is maintained 
(L) That all the ancient and modem 
traditions connected with the place re- 
fer the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah to such a catastrophe. Thus 
Tacitus r: lates (Hist. Lib. v. c. 7.) that / 
a tradition still prevailed in his days, oi 
certain powerful cities having been de- 
stroyed by thunder and lightning; and 
of the plain, in which they were sit* 
uated, having been burnt up. He 
adds, that evident traces of such a ca- 
tastrophe remained. The earth was 
parched, and had lost all its natural 
powers of vegetation ; and whatever 
sprang up, either spontaneously or in 
conseque&coof being planted, graduallv 
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withered away, arid crumbled into 
dust. The historian concludes with 
expressing his own belief in this awful 
judgment, derived from an attentive 
consideration of the country, in which 
it was said to have happened. In a 
similar manner Strabo, (Geog. Lib. xvi. 
p. 764,) after describing the nature of 
the Lake Asphaltites, adds, that the 
whole of its appearance gives ^n air of 
probability to the prevailing tradition, 
that thirteen cities, the chief of which 
was Sodom, were once destroyed and 
swallowed up by earthquakes, fire, and 
an inundation of boiling sulphureous 
water. The same account is given by 
Pliny and Solinus. (2.) Volney, and 
after him Make Brun, are decidedly 
of opinion that the whole region from 
the remotest periods has been the 
theatre of volcanic action, the effects 
of which may be still traced along 
the banks of the Lower Jordan, and 
more especially about the Lake itself. 
'The south of Syria,* says Volney, 
' that is, the hollow through which the 
Jordan flows, is a country of volcanoes; 
the bituminous and sulphureous sources 
of the Lake Asphaltites, the lava, the 
pumice-stones, thrown upon its banks, 
and the hot bath of Tabaria, demon- 
strate that this valley has been the seat 
of a subterraneous fire which is not 
yet extinguished. Clouds of smoke 
are often observed to issue from the 
lake, and new crevices to be formed 
upon its banks. If conjectures in such 
cases were not too liable to error, we 
JJiight suspect that the whole valley 
has been formed only by a violent sink- 
ing of a country which formerly pour- 
^ the Jordan into the Mediterranean. 
Jt appears certain, at least, that the 
witastrophe of five cities, destroyed by 
fii'e, must have been occasioned by the 
eruption of a volcano, then burning. 
These eruptions have ceased lon^ since, 
nut earthquakes, which usually suc- 
ceed them, still continue to be felt at 
^tervals in this country. The coast in 



general is subject to them, and history 
gives us many examples of earthquakes 
which have changed the face of Anti- 
och, Laodioea, Tripoli, Berytus, Tyre, 
Sidon, &c.' To which may be added 
the tremendous shock of 1937 which 
destroyed Tiberias, Saphet, and many 
other towns in the north of Palestine. 
The following then may be stated as 
the theory of thos6 who build upon the 
facts above mentioned in connection 
with present geographical phenomena. 
In the first place it is to be observed, 
that the vale of Sodom abounds in 
veins of bitumen, which are t«) be found 
not only on the surface, but to a great 
depth in the soil. In the next place it 
is worthy of notice, that bitumen 
whether in a liquid or solid states is ex- 
ceedingly combustible; and that a 
thunderbolt falling upon it would no 
more fkil of setting it on fire, than the 
flash from the steel and flint fails to 
ignite gunpowder. Now the account 
given bjTMoses is, that * the Lord rain- 
ed upon Sodom and Gromorrah brim- 
stone and fire firom the Lord out of 
heaven;* by which, according to the 
Hebrew idiom, is to be- understood 
flaming brimstone^ in other words light- 
ning. It is true that Moses, though ha 
adds, that ' Grod overthrew those cities, 
and all the plain, and all the inhabit- 
ants of the cities, and that which grew 
upon the ground,' does not explain 
how this overthrow took place; but a 
knowledge of the above facts at onca 
leads to the following as at least a prob- 
able conclusion. The lightning fall- 
ing upon the bitumen would instantly 
set it on fire, and the fire would not 
only skim the surface but penetrate 
deep into the soil, sweeping along, as 
it does in a coal-pit, with the vein of. 
combustible matter. The consequence 
would be that a terrible earthquake 
would take place, followed, as such a 
convulsion always is, by a subsiding of 
the ground ; and the waters rushing in? 
to the hollow thus created, would, by 
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noang with the bilBBieB, fonn a small 
lake, whan^ pravioas lo the awful via- 
tution, a fruitful valley lajr. Thus 
would pariah the citiea and their pollu- 
ted inbabitaniai whilst the lake would 
rtmain aa a Isstiog memorial of CK>d's 
power to punish as well by fire as by 
a dehige of water. Chateaubriand, 
however, ranges himself among the 
opponenta of thia theory, though he 
■eems inclined to admit that physical 
agencies weia not excluded from the 
jtidgment which overthrew the Penta- 
poiia. 'I cannot coincide in opinion 
with those who suppose the Dead S«a 
to be the crater of a volcano. I have 
seen Veaoviua, Solfatara, Monte Nu- 
ovo» in the lake of Fusino, the peak of 
the Asocea, the Mamelif, opposite to 
Carthage, the extingiiished volcanoes of 
Auvergne, and remarked in all of them 
the aame characters, that is to say, 
mooataina excavated m the. form of a 
teinel, lava, and sshes, which exhibit- 
ad ineon testable proofs of the agency 
of five. The Dead Sea on the contrary, 
n a lake of great length, curved like a 
bow, placed between two rangea of 
moantain% which have no mutual co- 
herenoe in form, no homogeneousness 
of soil. They do not meet at the two 
extremities of the lake, but continue^ 
the one to bound the valley of Jordan, 
and to run northward as far as the 
Lake of Tiberiaa; the other to stretch 
away to the south till lost in the sands 
of Yemen. Bitumen, warm springs, 
and phosphoric stones are found, it is 
true, in the mountains of Arabia ; but 
I met with none of these in the oppo- 
aite chain. But then, the presence of 
hot springs, sulphur, and asphaltos,, is 
not sufficient to attest the anterior ex- 
istence of a volcano. With respect to 
the ingulphed cities,- 1 adhere to the ac- 
eount given in Scripture, without sum- 
moning physics to my aid. Besides, if 
we adopt the idea^ of Professor Mich- 
aelis, and the learned- BUsching, in his 
Memoir of the Dead. Sea, physics may 



be admitted in the catastrophe of the 
guilty citiea, without offence to religioQ. 
Sodom was built upon a mine of bitu- 
men, as we know firom the testimony 
of Moses and Josephus, who speak 
concerning the wells of bitumen, in tbe 
valley of Siddim. Lightning kindkd 
the combustible mass, and the cities 
sunk in the subterraneous conflagra- 
tion. M. Malte Brun ingeniously sug- 
gests, that Sodom and Gomorrah 
themselves might have been built of 
bituminous stones, and thus have been 
set in flames by the fire of heaven.' 
ChaUaubriand, But to this we have 
to oppose the opinion of Mr. Madden. 
'The face of the mountains and of the 
surrounding country has all the ap- 
pearance of a volcanic region and bar- 
ing resided for some years at the foot 
of Vesuvius, having visited Solfatara, 
Etna, and Stromboli, I was tolerably 
conversant with volcanic productions. 
I have no hesitation in saying, that 
the sea which occupies the site of Sod- 
om and Gomorrah, Adma, Zeboim, and 
Zoar, covers the crater of a volcaoo, 
and that, in all probability, heaven j 
made that mode of destruction the ia- < 
strument of Divine Vjengeance. I mart I 
confess I found neither pumice-stone, 
nor genuine black lava, but the soil' 
was covered with white porous and red 
veined quartz, which had decidedly un- 
dergone combustion.' To the same 
efiect De la Martine observes, ' It is a 
Sea that seems petrified. And how 
has it been formed 1 MostIik^| 

ly, as the Bible tells us, and as all prob- 
ability declares, it was the vast centn 
of a chain of volcanic mountains which, 
stretching trom Jerusalem to Mesopo- 
tamia, and from L^anon to Idmnea, I 
burst open in a crater, at a time when 
seven cities were peopled on its plain. I 
The cities would have been overthrown I 
by the earthquake. The Jordan which 
roost probably flowed at that time i 
through the plain, and emptied itself I 
into tbe Red Sea, being 8to[^ all ^X > 
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ODce by the volcaiue hiliodis, rote high 
ibove its bed, and ingalphing itself in 
the craters of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
might have formed this sea, which is 
corrupted by the union of sulphur, salt, 
and bitomen— the usual production of 
volcanic eruptions. This is the fact 
from all appearanoes.' (Trav. p. 234.) 
On the whole, we cannot but con* 
flder the volcanic theory as the best 
Bustained of tbe two. The objection of 
Chateaubriand that the usual phenom- 
ena of extinct volcanoes such as a cra- 
^ lava, ashes, Ac. are wanting, is of 
little weight when opposed to the coun- 
ter testimony afforded by actual ap- 
pearances and immemorial tradition. 
Not to advert to the consideration that 
abundance of such materials may have 
heen covered by the waters of the lake; 
not to insist on the remark of Clarke 
(Trav. in the Holy Land, p. 372) that 
he noticed a mountain on its western 
•hore resembling in form the cone of 
Vesuvius, and having aiso a opater wp- 
w tfe top, ifl&tcA was plainly discemi- 
We; the physical characters of the re- 
gion exhibit the most conclusive evi« 
■lence that strata of bituminous and 
Jalphureous matter, capable of explo- 
^ did formerly exist on the spot. 
^P clefts or pita contaimng hot 
'Prings at the bottom of which bitu- 
men is found, occur in the immediate 
'icinity of the Lake, while the floating 
«phaltum which gives to the lake one 
|f the many names is collected by the 
"»!», and is not only used as pitch, 
•Qt enters into the composition of med-. 
''DeSi and seems to have been ancient- 
y much employed in Egypt in the em- 
*lming of bodies. The shores of the 
*•» and also the neighbouring hills, 
"rnish a sort of stone or coal, which 
^ly ignites, and yields an intolera- 
K stench in burning. Captains Irby 
W Mangles collected on the southern 
'^st lumps of nitreand fine sulphur, 
fom the size of a nutmeg up to that of 
•mall hen's egg, which, it was evi- 



dent from their atuatioii, had been 
brought down by the rain ; their great 
deposit must be sought for, they say, 
' in the cliff.' If then the sulphur and 
asphaltum be indigenous to the soil, 
and not a relic of tbe material engen* 
dered miraculously for the destruction 
of Sodom, it remains to inquire wheth- 
er the same can be said of the salt. — 
Almost every traveller has spoken of 
the vast quantities of salt by which not 
only the waters of the Lake are impreg^ 
nated, but which also spread a .kind 
of ' frost-work over the s^re and en- 
crust nearly every object. * The origin 
of this mineraV aeys Vohiey (Trav. v. i. 
p. 191), ' is easy to be discovered : for 
on the south-west shore, are mines of 
fossil salt, of which I have brought 
away several specimens. They are 
situated in the side of the mountains 
which extend along that border, and 
for time immemorial, have supplied the 
neighbouring Arabs, and even the dty 
of Jerusalem.' But we have still strong- 
er proof in the following account of the 
'Valley of Salt' which the American 
editor of Calmet places in the near vi- 
cinity of this Lake. 'This valley 
would seem to be either the northern 
part of the great valley £1 Ghoi; lead- 
ing south from the Dead Sea^ or per- 
haps some smaller valley or ravine 
opening into it near the Dead Sea. The 
whole of this region is strongly impreg- 
nated with salt, as appears from the 
report of all travellers. According to 
Captains Irby and Mangles * a gravelly 
ravine, studded with bushes of acacia 
and other shrubs, conducts [from the 
west] to the great sandy plain, at 
the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
On entering this plain, the travel- 
ler has on his right a continued hill, 
composed partly of salt and pardy 
of hardened sand,'' running south-east 
and north-west, till, after proceeding a 
few miles, the plain opens to the south| 
bounded, at the distance of about eight 
miles, by a sandy diff from sixty U> 
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eighty feet high, which traTeraee the 
valley El Ghor like a wall, forming a 
barrier to the waters of the Lake when 
at their greatest height.* On this plain, 
besides the saline appearance left b/ 
the retiring of the waters of the Lake, 
,the travellers noticed, lying on the 
ground, several large fragments of 
rock-salt, which led them to examine 
the hill, on the right of the ravine by 
which they had descended to the plain, 
described above, as composed partly of 
salt and partly of hardened sand. They 
found the salt, in many instances, 
hanging from the cliffs, in clear p^- 
pendicular points resembling icicles. 
They observed also strata of salt of 
considerable thickness, having very lit- 
tle sand mixed with it, generally in per- 
pendicular lines. During the rainy 
season, the torrents apparently bring 
down immense masses of this mineral. 
Was, then, this * gravelly ravine,' the 
particular * Valley of SaltT or was 
this term applied more generally to this 
whole plain, which exhibits similar 
characteristics 7 Strsbo mentions, that 
to the southward of the Dead Sea there 
are towns and cities built entirely of 
salt; and 'although,' add the travel- 
lers, ' such an account seems strange, 
yet when we contemplate the scene be- 
fore us, it did not seem incredible.' The 
sea had thrown up at high- water mark 
a quantity of wood, with which the 
travellers attempted to make a fire, in 
order to bake some bread ; but it was 
so impregnated with salt, that all their 
efforts were unavailing. The track, af- 
ter leaving the salt-hill, led across the 
barren fiats of the back-water of the 
lake, then left partly dry by the efTects 
of evaporation. They passed six drains 
running into the sea; some were wet, 
and still draining the dreary level which 
they intersected; others were dry. 
These had a strong marshy smell, sim- 
ilar to what is perceivable on most of 
the muddy flats in salt-water harbours, 
but by no means more unpleasant. 



On the southern extremity ef the east- 
em shore, the salt is also deposited by 
the evaporation of the water of the lake. 
The travellers found several of the na- 
tives peeling off a solid layer of salt, 
several inches thick, with which they 
loaded their asses. At another point, 
also where the water, being shallow, 
retires or evaporates rapidly, a consid- 
erable level is left, encrusted with a 
salt that is but half dried and consoU- 
dated, appearing like ice in the com- 
mencement of a thaw, and giving way 
nearly ankle deep. All these appear- 
ances are surely sufficient to justify the 
appellation of Plain or Valley of Salt' 
Robin8on*8 Calmet. If then we find 
the very materials of this awful visita- 
tion at hand in the neighbouring hills, 
what shall prevent us from Buppoaing 
that a volcanic eruption, perhaps from 
the identical crater, which Clarke de- i 
scribes, pouring down upon the guilty ; 
cities a shower of inflamied sulphur or i 
nitre mixed with heated salt, while the 
whole adjoining plain underwent a 
simultaneous overthrow in consequence 
of a bituminous explosion 7 There is | 
nothing, that we can see, in this sup- 
position at variance with the really 
mit-aculous character of the event — ^for 
it was omnipotence that waked the 
sleeping subterranean fires at that par- 
ticular juncture—nothing but what ia 
in strict accordance with the geological 
phenomena that now distinguish this 
remarkable region. Indeed the more 
close and rigid have been the research- 
es into the physical characters of the^ 
basin of the Dead Sea, the more clear- 
ly have the resulta appeared to be pre- 
cisely such as might be expected from 
the truth of the foregoing hypothesis. 
The objection stated above by Paz ton, 
that the presence of sulphur and salt! 
would be inconsistent with the assertec^ 
primitive fertility of the plain, is obvia-j 
ted at once by the remark, that by our! 
very supposition these substances wer« 
not originally found on the plain, but 
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m the moinHMM and tiMt the water 
ii ee laifteiy impregnated with saline 
end ealphuiooue properties is probably 
in part at least to the £ict that it now 
extends on either side to the base of the 
moontaias^ and thus oomes in contact 
with the materials of which they are 
coiBpoaed.— On this whoW subject see 
Mod. Traveller, vol. L pp. 188» 199, 
^ Am. Ed. 

71^ Lard roiinedr-fnm Vie Lord 
\ mUqfkeavtt^ This phraseology is re- 
markable, and has led some comment- 
ators to understand the words as a 
distinct intimation of a plurality of per- 
sons in the Godhead, q. d. * The Lord, 
who appeared and conversed with Lot, 
(be Son of God, rained from the Lord 
who is invisible^ from the Father in 
' heaven, the destroying tempest.' But 
it is perhsps safer to understand it as 
a mere Hebraic idiom, equivalent to 
I eajriog, that Jehovah rained in this 
I feai&l manner Jrom himself out of 
I heaven. That is, such was the appear- 
' ance of the phenomenon. Parallel 
modes of speech are not unusual in the 
sacred writers. Thus, Ex. 24. 1, 'And 
he (the Lord) said unto Moses, Come 
up unto the Lord,' &c. Hos. 1.7, *I 
will save them by the Lord God.' 
Zech. 10. 12, * I will strengthen them 
in the Lord.^ 1 Kings, 8. 1, 'Then 
Solomon, aeaembled the elders of Israel 
and all the heada of the tribes, the chief 
ofihe fathers of the children of lerael, 
unto king Solomon.' The scope of the 
words is probably to ultimate that the 
fiery shower .was extraordinary and 
miraculous, altogether out of the com- 
mon course of nature, something to be 
referred to the hand of Omnipotence. 

H Upon Sddom and Gomorrah. 

And aiaoupon the mighty cities Admah 
and Zeboim, as is evident from Deut. 
29. 23. Hos. 11. 5. 

25. Ovvrtkrow thoit citita, and all 
thcpiain^Ac That is, he consumed 
its productions, he destroyed its beauty, 
ha extiaguiahed the very principlea oi 



its ftrtility, and mbmerged the i 
itaelf vnder the wateSrs of the Jordan, 
that the foot of man might never tread 
it more. The destruction was com- 
plete and UTeparable ; the country wai 
in a manner blotted out of the map of 
Palestine, so fierce was the indignation, 
so terrible the overthrow. The original 
word (nsn*^ yahaphok) is emphatiCi 
and by being applied not to the build 
ings only, but to the ground on which 
they stood, would seem to imply that 
kind of physical disruption which could 
be caused only by an earthquake or 
volcano, or the combined action of 
both, which we have above endeavour- 
ed to show to be nearer the truth. Its 
leading idea in such connections as the 
present, is that of aubversionj and this 
is obviously an effect additional to any 
thing that would be caused by the mere 
descent of a fiery shower from heaven. 
The catastrophe, therefore, if our inter* 
pretation be admitted, was marked 
with the united horrors of earthquake^ 
and volcano, the latter described as a 
conflagration from heaven, forming al- 
together such a scene as baffles con- 
ception, and such as the eye of man 
never witnessed before. 'Thus were 
the cities of the plain, and the ground 
on which they stood, set forth for an 
example to every succeeding age ; and 
to that awful catastrophe the sacred 
writers often allude, in iheir denunda-* 
tions of the divine judgments against 
apostate Israel; Deut 23. 23, 'When 
the generations to come shall see that 
the whole land thereof is brimstone, and 
salt, and burning ; that it is not sown, 
nor beareth; nor any grass groweth 
thereon, (like the overthrow of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, 
which the Lord overthrew in his anges 
and in his wrath) } even all nations 
shall say, wherefore has the Lord dona 
this unto this land?' The prophet 
Hosea, pathetically describing thegreai 
mercy of God toward the people of la 
rael, and his unwillingnesa to ] 
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86 If But his wife looked back 
from behind him, and she became 
1 a pillar of salt. 



LukP 17. 89. 



tbem, notwithstanding tf^eir signal in- 
gratitude, breaks out into the following 
animated addressi in the name of the 
Lord, Hos. 11. 8, * How shall I give 
thee up, Ephraim ; how shall I deliver 
thee, Israel ? How shall I make thee as 
Admah, how shall I set thee as Ze- 
boim ? My heart is turned within me, 
and my repentings are kindled togeth- 
er.* But however interesting may be 
the event geologically or fltUoaophical'- 
hf considered, it is practically fraught 
with far more important lessons. (1.) 
The destruction of these fated cities 
was extraordinary. It was unprecfe- 
dented ; there has been nothing like it, 
either before or since. It was emphat- 
ically destruction from the Almighty. 
He rained down out of heaven, in the 
manner above described, fire and brim- 
stone upon their habitations, and at the 
same time upturned the soil on which 
they stood by the agency of subter- 
ranean burnings and explosions. We 
can enter experimentally into the feel- 
ings of those who are overtaken in a 
fearful storm of thunder and lightning; 
but who can enter into the feelings of 
fbe inhabitants of these devoted cities, 
when the .Lord himself had become 
their enemy, when he was evidently 
fighting against them with his great 
power, and unlocking the magazines of 
his vengeance for their total destruc- 
tion ! The burning of Moscow by the 
Russians,, to prevent its being sacked 
by the French, was an awful calamity ; 
but then it was not supernaturally 
wrought ; it was occasioned by human 
agency, and the inhabitants might flee 
to a place of safety. But in the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah es- 
cape was hopeless. Divine vengeance 
closed in its victims on every side, and 
aa the perdition was inevitable^ so (2.) 



27 IT And Abraham gat up 
early io the morninjp^ to the place 
where *" he stood before the Lord : 



It was total. * And he overthrew those 
cities, and all the phiin, and all the in- 
hatntanta of the cities, and that which 
grew upon the ground.' It was an 
utter ruin, and absolutely irreparable. 
Every habitation was overturned, every 
animal destroyed, every vegetable con- 
sumedf every soul of man, excepting 
Lot and his party, involved in the dread 
disaster. Had ten righteous persons 
been found in it, it would have been 
preserved for their sakes ; but as the 
degeneracy was universal, so also was 
the destnictioo. What a striking de- 
monstration of the exceeding smful- 
ness of sin, and of the direful conse* 
quences it draws after it! What a 
fearful intimation of the final doom of 
the ungodly, when they shall be con- 
demned to sufier the vengeance of eter- 
nal fire ! 

26. IRs tpvfe looked haek^irom^ bdtdnd 
him, 'This eeems to imply that she 
was following her husband, as is the 
custom at this day. When men, or 
women, leave their house, they never 
look backf as ' it would be very unfor- 
tunate.' Should^ a husband have left 
any thing which his wife knows he will 
require, she will not call on him to turn 
or look back ; but will either take the 
article herself, or send it by another. 
Should a man have to look back on 
some great emergency, he will not then 
proceed on the business he was about 
to transact. When a person goes 
along the road, (especially in the even> 
ing), he will take gfeat care not to 
look hack^ ^ because the evil spirits would 
assuredly seize him.' When they go 
on a journey, they will not look be- 
hind, though the palankeen, or bandy, 
should be close upon them ; they atep 
a little on one side, and then look at 
you. Should a person have to leave 
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the hotise of a friend after sun set, he 
will be advised in going home not to 
lookback: *as much as possible keep 
your eyes closed ;/«ar not,* JJas a 
person made an ofiering to the evil 
spirits, he must take particular care 
when he leaves the place not to look 
back. A female known to me is be- 
lieved to have got her crooked neck by 
looking back. Such observ^itions as 
the following may be often heard in 
priva'e conversation. ' Hove you heard 
that Comuran is very ill?'— * No, what 
is the matter with him 7'—* Matter ! 
why he has looked backj and the evil 

spirit has caught him.' Roberta. IT 

And sAc became a pillar of salt. How 
fearfully is judgment here mingled with 
mercy! Lot was himself delivered, 
but at what an expense I It was a 
dismal spectacle to him to behold the 
city of his residence, his adopted home, 
including the habitations of his neigh- 
bours and probably of some of his 
own relatives with all their inmates, 
sinking in the flames of the devouring 
element Bat this was not all. One 
wave of anguish after another rolled 
over him. His company, as he left 
the city, was but small ; and . now, 
alas! when he has escaped, one is 
missing ! His wife was the partner of 
his flight, but not of his preservation. 
The companion of his youth, the moth- 
er of his children, instead of sharing in 
the joy of their deliverance, stands a 
pillar ^ salt in the way towards Sodom, 
an awful monument of the danger of 
disobedience ! * What doth it avail her,* 
says Bp. Hall, * not to be turned into 
ashes in Sodom, when she is turned 
into a pillar of salt in the plain V This 
may be deemed a hard fate for a mere 
glance of the eye ; but that glance, no 
doubt, was expressive of unbelief and 
a lingering desire to return. Certain it 
is, that her example is held up by our 
Lord as a warning against turning 
backj which intimates that such was 
the meaning of her look. But even 



though her looking back should n )t be 
supposed to have inspired a wish to g9 
backf yet still it was disobeying an ex- 
press command, a command which, 
for wise reasons, was made the test of 
obedience, and consequently sh^ sinned 
after the similitude of Adam's trans- 
gression, and what reason bad she to 
expect any milder doom? We may 
allow for the strength of natural curi- 
osity, for the force of motherly, sister- 
ly, and neighbourly ailection, yet with 
every abatement, it was a great sin, be- 
cause upon her abstaining from it was 
suspended her temporal, if not her 
eternal, salvation. Behold then the 
goodness and severity of God ; towards 
Lot that went forward, goodness; to- 
wards his wife that looked back, se- 
verity. Though nearly related to a 
righteous man, and a monument of dis- 
tinguishing mercy in her deliverance 
out of Sodom, yet rebelling against an 
express mandate of heaven, her priv- 
ileges and relations availed her nothing; 
Qod would not connive at her disobe- 
dience ; she became a mournful illus- 
tration of the tmth that the righteous 
who turn away from their righteous- 
ness shall perish ! While then we la- 
ment her fate, let us profit by her ex- 
ample. — As to the meaning of the 
phrase, 'became a pillar of salt,' com- 
mentators are not agreed. The more 
common opinion is, that she was sud- 
denly petrified and changed into a 
statue of rock salt, which either by its 
own nature or by miraculous power 
was made capable of continuing un- 
dissolved by the action of the elements. . 
In conformity with this is the testimo- 
ny of Josephus, who says expressly 
that Lot's wife ' was changed into a 
pillar of salt, fur I have seen it, and it 
remaifis to this day.' Clement, of 
Rome, also says that it was standing 
there to his time, which was about the 
time of Josephus ; and Irenaeus says 
that it was there a century still later. 
Some modern travellers relate thai it 
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ietnwDS ibere still ; but the probability 
a that tbey were one and all ini posed 
qpOD by the reporie of ihoae who dwelt 
at or near the apot ; just ae travellers 
at this day are often told that such and 
Mch objects are real monumenta of 
antiquity when there is not a particle 
of evidence of the truth of the state- 
ment Josephus and the othere no 
doubt saw what tbey irere told was 
the pillar of salt into which Lot's wife 
was turned, and in like manner the 
traveller m still told that he sees the 
rery water-pot which contained the 
-water miraculously turned into wine in 
Cana of Gahlee. The truth is, the 
literal mode of interpretation is not de- 
riianded by the terms of the text. Salt 
IB a symbol of perpetuity. For this 
feaaon the covenant spoken of Num. 
18. 19, is called a 'covenant of salt,' 
i & an enduring, a perpetual covenant. 
Thus too 2 Ciiron. 13. 6, 'The Lord 
Qod of Israel gave the kingdom over 
Israel to David, even to him and to his 
•one by a cotetumt of scUt^' i. e. by the 
most binding and lasting engagement. 
6ee Note on Judg. 9. 46. In like man- 
ner a * pillar of sak' conveys the idea 
of a lasting monument, a perpetual 
memorial of the sad consequences of 
dlisobedience. We may suppose with 
great probability that the saline and 
sulphureous matter which, in conse- 
quence of the eruption, was showering 
down from the atmosphere, gathered 
around the unfortunate woman as a 
nucleus, forming a thick incrustation, 
which gradually became hardened, till 
at last she stood a massive pillar of 
this mineral matter capable of resist- 
ing, perhaps for ages, the action of 
lime and the elements. The perpetuity 
however indicated by the use of tho 
term ' salt' is not to be considered as 
depending upon the actual duration of 
the pillar. "That may have worn away 
in time, and yet the record of the event 
may have been a perpetual memorial 
to auhsequent generations long after 



every trace of the material fiibfic had 
disappeared. Indeed in this sense Lot's 
wife is 8 * pillar of salt' to va at the 
present day } inaaroach as her recori- 
ed fate teaches us a lesson of peipetoal 
warning against the sin of apostacj. 

27. And Abraham got up tarfy U 
the placCi ^c- The narratire now re- 
turns to Abraham, to wboee history 
every thing is subaervient, and ahows 
that be was for from being vnheedfai 
of the predicted doom of Sodom. For 
aught that he seems to have knowny 
Lot may have been involved in the 
common destruction; at least it does 
not appear that he had before received 
any asaurance of his safety, and we 
deem it a very probable supposition 
that he had been engaged a grcst psrt, 
if not the whole, of the prevwus ni|^t 
in earnest intereesaion in his behalfL 
Accordingly he repairs' at an early 
hour the next morning, the very morn- 
ing, it would seem, on which the judg- 
ment occurred, to the spot where he 
had the day before held bia favoured 
communion with Jehovah, which was 
doubtless a position commanding a 
full view of the cities of the plain and 
the adjacent valley of the Jordan. And 
here what a scene of woe burets upon 
his sight! * Come, ' behold the works 
of the Lordj what desolatnn ha hath 
made in the earth.' The fertile and de- 
lightful vale of Siddim, wliose gteem 
fields and well-peopled cities had ao 
often met his view Irom the rocky 
heights of Canaan is now enveloped a 
flames ! Not the cities only with dieir 
buildings and inhabitanta are ainkingin 
the confingretion, but the rery ground 
itself on which they stood shares in the 
awful catastrophe ! Sulphureous smoke 
mingled with lurkl gleams of hie, is 
constantlyrisingup in dense pitchy mas- 
ses, and constitutes all that Abraham 

is now able to see! IT X.o, the sntoki 

of the country went up as the smokt f^ 
a furnace. This is rendered by the 
Septuagint, *A flame went up oat of 
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28 And he looked toward Sod- 
om and Gomorrah, and .toward 
all the land ol' the plain, and be- 
held, and lo, " the smoke of the 
country went up as the smoke of 
a furnace. 

29 IT And it came to pass, 
when God destroyed the cities of 
the plain, that God ® remembered 
Abraham, and sent Lot out of the 

n Rev. 18. 9. o ch. 8. 1. & 18. 23. 

the earth as the vapour of a furnace/ 
It is not unlikely that frequent flashes 
of fire were intermixed with the clouds 
of smoke that roiled up from the scene 
of the devastation. The view must 
have been awful beyond description, 
and from its terrific features is no doubt 
made the Scriptural type of hell, which 
in allusion to the fate of Sodom, is 
called the ' lake that burneth with fire 
and brimstone.' Compare also Deut. 
29. 23, la. 13. 19. Jer. 49. 18. , Jude, 7. 
I 2 Pet. 2. 6. The destruction of the 
spiritual Sodom, Rev. 18. and 49., is 
moreover evidently described in terms 
borrowed from the event here described; 
espednily where the bewailing specta- 
tors are represented as standing afar 
off and gazing at the smoke of her 
burning — a circumstance doubtless 
drawn from Abraham's here standing 
at a distance and witnessing the doom 
of the devcted cities. It has indeed 
been generally supposed that it was 
not till the morning after the destruc- 
tion that Abraham went forth to sur- 
vey the scene, but there is nothing in 
the text that requires this construction, 
and from the anxiety he would natur- 
ally feel in consequence of the disclo- 
sures of the heavenly visitants, we can 
liardly suppose such a delay to have 
taken place. This impression is con- 
firmed by what, we gather from the 
purport of the next verse. 

29. God remembered Abraham^ and 
sent Lot out of the midst of the over- 
t/irowt &c. Lot's preservation there- 
28* 
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miia of the overthrow, when he 
ov calibre w the cities in the which 
Lot dwelt. 

30 IT And Lot went up out of 
Zoar, and p dwelt in the moun^ 
ainf and his two daughters with 
hinf; for he feared to dwell in 
Zoar: and he dwelt in a cavern, 
he and his two daughters. 

p ver. 17, 19. 



fore was for Abraham's sake ; and why 
shall we not suppose it to have been 
owing to the influence of Abraham's 
prayers 1 Is it not natural to under 
stand God's * remembering Abraham' 
of his remembering the intercessions of . 
Abraham 7 And if so, it is but a fair 
presumption, as before intimated^ that 
the pious uncle had spent the previous 
night in earnest prayer for his nephew, 
and that he went forth in the morning 
under the prompting of an ardent desire 
to learn the. success of his petitions; 
to see if he could meet with any tokens 
of the preservation of Lot. Whether 
he received any assurance to this efiect 
is uncertain, but the fact that Abra- 
ham's intervention had availed in some 
way to the deliverance of Lot comes in 
very appropriately in this connection, 
as it gives to the reader precisely the 
information which Abraham desired 
for himself. The incident teaches us ] 
that one righteous man may fare bet- ' 
ter for the intercessions of another ; and 
it reminds us too of the unspeakable > 
privilege of those that have an Inter- 
cessor in heaven who knows all the ' 
evils coming upon them, and prays for I 
them when they forget or neglect to I 
pray for themselves. And not only so ; 
but in the fearful catastrophe of the 
last day, when a favoured countless . 
multitude shall be seen emerging and 
soaring to the mountains of salvation, 
from the midst of a still more countless 
multitude left to their fate in the flames 
of a burning woild, their deliverance ' 
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lhall be owing to the eAeacy of his 
preralent inteioeuion and atoning 
V blood. 

30. Dtoelt in Ou mountain. That is, 
In tbemountaioous district or hill-coun- 
try of Moab bordering upon what is 
BOW the eastern side of the Dead Sea. 

^ m feared to dweH in Zoar. 

But of what was he afraid 1 Undoubt- 
adly either of fire or water, but of which 
it is impossible to say. It is altogether 
likely that for some time after the de- 
•traction of the larger cities, the whole 
adjacent, plain was in a disturbed and 
Toicanic state; that rumblings of the 
•arth and occasional eruptions of fire 
threatened a second visitation of wrath 
from heaven and kept Lot and his fam- 
fly in continual alarms. Or it may be 
that be was in dread of being over- 
whelmed by the approaching waters. 
The sight of a sea of waters accumula- 
ting in the vale and gradually ap- 
proaching the very borders of Zoar, 
was not a little calculated to inepiic 
terror. How could he know where it 
would stop; at what point ihe Mosi 
•High would say, ^Hitherto shalt thou 
oome, but no farther"]' If this wen 
- the real cause of his flight, his beraking 
himself to the mountains would be a 
very natural atep; for there he would o( 
course be most secure from the advan- 
cing deluga But whatever the truth 
maybe on this head, the. history de- 
monstrates that the rash counsels 
which good men adopt under the dic- 
tation of fleshly wisdom or passion, 
are never attended with prosperous is- 
sues. They may appear to succeed in the 
outset, and their authors may for a time 
bless themselves in a fond conceit of 
the happiest lesults, but eventually the 
truth of the divine declaration will be 
f fl3q>eri6nced, Is. 31. 1, * Wpe to the le- 
I bellious ehildren, saith the Lord, that 
! take counsel but not of me ;' and they 
are not to be surprised to find them- 
velves at length driven to have reoourae 
to the yery expedienta which Heaven 



at first preaoribed, but whidi tbey in 
their IboUah wisdom saw fit to repu- 
diate. He who preferred the plain to 
the mountain, ia here represented re- 
penting of his choice and condemnmg 
his folly in not acquiescing at once in 
the direction of the Almighty. But 
why did not Lot return to Abraham 7 
There was no occasion now for strife 
about their herds, for he had lost all, 
and but just escaped with his life; and 
he could have no doubt that Abraham 
would cordially receive him and be- 
friend him to the utmost. Perhaps the 
most probable supposition is that he 
was too proud to do this. He left him 
prosperous ; but be must return, if he 
return at all, poor and degraded and an 
outcast. This was too severe a trial 
for his spirit as a man, and he had 
rather incur new dangers than submit 
to it. Whatever were his reasons he 
seems to have made a bad choce and 
* forsaken his own mercies.' His 
daughters, who appear to have con- 
tract^ such habits in Sodom as would 
prepare them for any thing, however 
unnatural, draw him into intemperance 
and incest, and thus cover his old age 
with infamy. Such was the sad con- 
sequence of declining lo go to the 
mountain when directed, and thinking 
he could select a better location for 
himself than that which God had point- 
ed out '* He that trusteth in ^lis own 

heart is a fooL' IF Dwefi in a cave. 

Not in any one particular cave^ any 
more than in one particular mountain ; 
but his mode of life was now that of 
those who took up their abode in the 
cavernous recesses of the mountains, 
instead of living in the open country, 
some of which were of vast extent; 
and it was and is customary for the 
shepherds to occupy them, and often 
to shelter the cattle in them while pas- 
turing in the neighbourhood. The peo- 
ple who flee to the mountains in times 
of danger are glad of the accommoda- • 
tkm which auch caverna ofier, and oc- 
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91 And the first-born said aoto 
the youoger, Our father t« old, 
and t/iere is not a man in the 
earth i to come in unto us after 
the manner of all the earth : 

q Ch. 16. 2, 4. Ch. 88. 8. 9. Deut 9B. 6. 



32 Come, let us make our fa- 
ther drink wine, and we will Ik 
with him, that we ' may preserve 
seed of our father. 



copy them, with their wives and chil- 
dren, and all their property in movea- 
bles and cattle. Thus Lot seems to 
have been circumstanced. See Note 
on Judg. 6. 2. 

32. Come let u» make our /other 
drink tome, &c. * When God delivers 
us from destruction, he doth not secure 
us from all afflictions : Lot hath lost 
his wife, his allies, his substance, and 
now betakes himself to an uncomfort- 
able solitariness. Yet though he fled 
from company, be could not fly from 
sin : he who could not be tainted with 
uncleanness in Sodom, is overtaken 
with drunkenness and incest in a cave : 
rather than Satan shall not want baits, 
his own daughters will prove Sodom- 
ites: those which should comfort, be- 
trayed him. How little are some 
hearts moved with judgments! The 
ashes of Sodom, and the pillar of salt, 
were not yet out of their eye, when 
they dare think of lying with their own 
father. They knew, that whilst Lot 
was sober, he could not be unchaste. 
Dnmkenness is the way to all bestial 
aiTections and acts : wine knows no 
difference either of persons or sins.' 
J?p. Hall, The sacred writer, with his 
accustomed fidelity, here relates a trans- 
action which throws an indelible stain 
upon the character of Lot. True, in- 
deed, it was a sin into which Lot was 
betrayed by the machinations of his 
daughters, and not one into which he 
entered knowingly or of set purpose. 
This circumstance mitigates the offence 
greatly on his part, though it by no 
means leaves him guiltless ; for how- 
ever he may have been unconscious of 
the incest, we catinot but suppose him 
culpable in yielding to the inebriety 



r Mark is. if. 



which led to it Especially was hit 
conduct to be condemned for suffering 
himself to be ttsiee intoxicated, since 
it is difficult to conceive that he should 
not oil the second evening have had 
some recollectioii of the consequences 
of his former indulgence. But if Lot 
cannot be acquitted from blame in this 
instance, much less can we find an ad- 
equate apology for the part enacted by 
bis daughters. The very circumstance 
of their enticing their father to drink to 
excess is a proof that they were con- 
scious of the sinfulness of the design, 
since they were aware that he would 
not yield to such an expedient in his 
sober senses. But on the other hand 
we may concede (1) That they were 
not actuated by a base and sensual de- 
sire in thus deceiving their father. Their 
preservation in the midst of the over- 
throw, which shows that they partook 
of Lot's faith, their declared object ' to 
preserve seed of their father,^ and their 
not repeating the crime, evince that 
that they were influenced by some 
other motive than lust; and though 
this motive was founded on false and 
mistaken views, yet we may admit that 
it was in some degree excusable ; for 
(2.) They were doubtless of opinion 
that it was the only means of prevent 
ing the extinction of the family. In 
making the proposition tne first-born 
said to the younger, 'Our father is old 
and there is not a man in the earth to 
come in unto us after the n^anner of 
all the earth.' That is, there were 
none Isft in all <fte land qf Canaan 
none among their own family and kin^ 
dredf with whom they could hoM it 
lawful to intermarry. That the woida 
are to be taken with some soch limita* . 
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33 And tbey made their fatfai-r 
drink wine that night: and the 
fint-bOTn went in, and lay with 
her father; and he perccivtJ not 
when she lay down, nor v/'nea 
she arose. 

34 And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that the first-born said 
unto the younger, Behold, I lay 
yesternight with my father: let 
us make him drink wine this 
night also ; and go thou in, and 
lie with him, that we may pre- 
serve seed of our father. 

35 And they made their father 
drink wine that night also: and 



tion as this is evident, for they could 
not be ignorant that there were men in 
Zoar;' but as they were now more 
than ever convinced that they belonged 
to an accursed race, they seem to have 
regarded it as both dangerous and crim- 
inal to form any matrimonial connec- 
tions with them. As then there was 
now in their apprehension no rigfite- 
€U8 man in the land^ it was the same 
to them as if there had been nont at all^ 
and 80 they express themselves; and 
in this we see a prevailing regard to 
character which is highly commend- 
able. On the whole, though there was 
a large admixture of human infirmity 
in the proceeding and a gross practical 
distrust of Providence, yet the conduct 
of all parties admits of a strong plea 
of extenuation under the circumstan- 
ces, which we may warrantnbly con- 
cede to it, especially as the sin was one 
of such a peculiar nature as never to be 
capable of becoming a precedent. 

33. He perceived not when she lay 
dowriy nor when she arose. Heb. ^^ 
naipan nnDffin y^^ knew not in 
her lying down or in her rising up ; 
i e. knew not, distinguished not, the 
person, either on her approach or at her 
departure. Others understand the wri- 
ter's meaning to be that lie had no per- 



the younger arose, and lay with 
him ; and he perceived not when 
i»he lay down, nor when she arose. 

36 Thtis were both the daugh- 
ters of Lot with child by their 
father. 

37 And the first-born bare a 
son; and called hi^ name Moab : 
■ the same ia the father of the 
Moabitcs uato this day. 

38 And the younger, she also 
bare a son, and called his name 
Ben-ammi : t the same is the fa- 
ther of (he children of Amroon 
unto this day. 

s Deut. 3. 9. t Deut. S. I». 



Caption whatever of the incident from 
first to last, which we think l^ss likely. 

^i^ld. Called hia name Moab. Heb. 
-fi^1?J Moahy i. e. as generally inter- 
preted, of thefatlier. IF Ben-ammi. 

Heb. '^iz'ik *p ben-ammi^ i. e. son qf 
my people. Both these names justify 
the view given above of the translation, 
viz. that it was merely to preserve the 
/a/nt/y,ihat the daughters of Lot had 
recourse to the expedient. Hence as 
we do not find that they ever repeated 
the stratagem, so neither do they ap- 
pear to have been at all ashamed of it, 
both which would have been natural 
had their motives been more unworthy 
than they were. The offspring, how- 
ever, of this incestuous connection, 
whatever may be said in behalf of the 
connection itself, was certainly a bad 
one. These Moabites soon fell from 
the faiih of God, and became idolaters, 
the worshippers of Chemosh and of 
Baal-peor, and were enemies to the 
children of Abraham. The same also 
is true of the Ammonites. As both 
these make afterwards a considerable 
figure in the sacred history, the inspired 
writer takes cure to introduce, at this 
early period, an account of their origin. 

Remarks.— Although we have al- 
ready drawn a large amount of pn^ 
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tical infereooe ftom the foregoing chap- 
ter, yei we know not how to forbear 
adverting to some few additional lea- 
Bons which the narrative teachea ua. - 

(1.) The example of Lot forcibly in- 
culcatea both the 'ktiy and the advan^ 
tage qfhoapUaUty, Men eland contin- 
vally in need of each other, and are 
therefore bound to give countenance, 
to ahow kindness, to grant succour to 
their brethren of the race. We cannot 
move a single step through the world 
without being brought into connection 
with strangers, nor of course witliout 
having opportunities afforded us of be> 
stowing or of receiving some instance 
of hospitable entertainment To be 
careless or unkind in thia respect, then, 
is to be at once unwise, inhuman, and 
unjuat Christianity has taken into its 
service every noble and valuable prin- 
dpie of our nature, and calls the wliole 
catalogue of human virtues its own. 
As we are continually reminded, in the 
course of providence^ of our being stran- 
(era and pilgrima upon earth, so we 
are strictly and repeatedly enjoined by 
the laws of the Gospel, to be attentive 
and kind to strangers. *Be given to 
hospitality,* say a Paul ' Use hospital- 
ity one to another without grudging,' 
says Peter. 'Be not forgetful,' says 
the author of the epistle to tlie He- 
brews, * to entertain atrangers,' a pre- 
cept which he enforcea by a motive 
drawn from the narrative before us, 
*for thereby some have entertained 
angela unawarea.' * The houses of holy 
men,' Bp. Hall remarks, 'are full of 
theae heavenly apirita whom they know 
not ; they pitch their tenta in ours, and 
Tiait ua when we see not ; and, when 
we feel not, protect ua. It is the honour 
of God's sainta to be attended by an- 
gela.* 

(2.) We learn from this history of 
ithai enormous depravity human no- 
ture ie eap<tble. The pitch of wicked- 
aeas to which Sodom and Gtomormh 
rose is such aa to atagger belief were it 



Koordcd on any other aathonty than 
that of inapiiatioo. It ia a auie aiga 
that oomiplion has made great pro- 
gress among any people when the 
young have caat off all reverence for 
agOrand scruple not to expose their guilt 
to the eyes of those^ from whom, of all 
others, they ahould hide it. But when 
the aged have lost all reverence for 
themselves; when tliey fear not to 
publiah their ahame to their sons ; when 
the hoary head ia found mingling in 
the licentioua rabble with younger prof- 
ligates, then indeed has guilt reached 
iia laat gradation, and we behold a 
apectacle which bringa earth into close 
alliance with hell. Yet that this was 
the condition of Sodom on the eve of 
its destruction is clear from the narra- 
tive of Moses, and we feel but little 
wonder that the exhalations of 8uch 
homd ains should engender such a 
tempest of wrath in the heavens of the 
Lord Gkxl. What thankfulness should 
we not feel if we have been kindly 
vrithheld from attaining to so awful a 
pre-eminence in crime ! 

(3.) We learn also the care and tiie 
fataur with lehich Ood regards ihe 
good. How precious are their lives in 
hia sight ! While he * reserves the un- 
just unto the day of judgment to be 
punished, the Lord knoweth how to de- 
liver the godly out of temptation.' Al- 
though it waa signal folly and infirmity 
in Lot to go and take up his abode in 
Sodom, and though hia deliverance is 
ascribed perhapa as much to the effi- 
cacy of Abraham'a prayers as to hia 
own merit, yet it would appear that 
while there he kept himself pure from 
the abounding iniquities, and instead of 
following a multitude to do evil, boldly 
rebuked them by hia preaching and ex- 
ample. The consequence was that 
God waa pleased to intimate that the 
fated city could not be destroyed till ^^X 
Lot waa aafe ! In like manner, those 
who stand aloof from prevailing cor- 
ruptioiia, and sigh over the abomioa* 
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tions of the placet where they live, 
•hill have a mark aet upon them be- 
fore the destroyingf angel goes fonh, 
and *only with their eyea ahall they 
•ee and behold the destruction of the 
wicked.* 

(4.) Tlie story admonishes thdse who 
mre hastening towards heaven not to be 
eonieni to go alone. Let them aeek to 
take all they can along with them. 
Let them exert their itiflaence to the 
Qtroost over all their friends and con- 
nections, jn order that they may be in- 
strumental to their salvation niso. Let 
them especially manifest iheir conjugal 
and parental afiection in this way^ 
Derided as visionaries they miy be by 
some, and forsaken in their progress 
by others, yet let them not for one mo- 
ment intermit their diligence in the sal- 
vation of souls. If their labours prove 
efiectual only to one or two, it will be 
• nch consolation to them in the day 
of judgment, that though many who 
were once dear to them have reaped 
the fruits of their indifference, yet there 
are others for whom they have *not 
laboured in vain, nor run in vain.' 

(5.) Sinners when moat careless and 
oecure are often the nearest to danger. 
When the sun rose upon Sodom, with 
the promise of a fine day, could any 
thing be farther from their thoughts 
than the overwhelming tempest which 
almost immcdiutely began to pour down 
upon them ? Had they had the most 
distant idea of their perilous situation, 
with what avidity would they have 
seized the opportunity of escape, and 
with what persevering efforts have ex- 
erted themselves to reach a place of 
safety. But their confidence destroyed 
them. Let t|ie heedless take warning. 
The breath of the Lord may kindle a 
stream of brimstone before they are 
aware. * He that being often reproved 
hardeneth his neck shall suddenly be 
destroyed, and thnt without remedy.' 

(6.) How forcibly are we here re- 
minded of the indispensable neoesaitv 



of personal exerHon and p«r»«smng 
dUigenee if we would escape the wrath 
to come. It had been declared to Lot 
that the threatened destruction ooald 
not be executed till he should have ar- 
rived at the place provided for him. 
But could he therefbre say, 'I am in no 
danger; I may take my leisure; I may 
leave myself m God's hands.' Surely 
had he acted in so presumptuous a 
manner he would have perished with 
the ungodly multitude. When he had 
come out of Sodom, his exertions were 
no less necessary than before. He 
must flee to the mountain; he must 
escape as for his life ; he must not de* 
lay a moment, lest he should be con- 
sumed. Thus it is with us. We can- 
not say, * God has sent his only Son to 
save me, and therefore I have nothing 
to do.* We must rather say, *Gk)d 
has offered to have mercy on me, and 
therefore I must work out my salvation 
with fear and trembling.' To found 
our hopes on the secret purposes of 
God, would be to delude ourselves, and 
insure our eternal ruin. We might as 
well hope to win a race without run- 
ning, or to gain a battle without fight- 
ing, a a to obtain heaven without per- 
sonal' exertion. Nor will occasional 
exertion avail. We must maintain i 
constant, vigorous, persevering dili- 
gence in the course we have b^n. 
Had Lot remitted his endeavours like 
his wife, he also would have perished 
in like manner. We may * run well for 
a season, and yet be hindered.' We 
may ^ begin in the spirit, and yet end 
in the flesh.' We may * escape the pol- 
lutions of the flesh, and yet be entan- 
gled therein, and overcome.' We may 
come out of Egypt, and yet never 
reach the promised land. He that en- 
dureth unto the end shall be saved. 
He that puis his hand to the plough 
and looks back, is not fit for the king- 
dom of heaven. 

(7.) The dishonourable end of Lot 
shows thRt ice arc ruxer out of donga 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A ND Abraham journeyed from 
•^ • thence toward the south 
coantry, and dwelled between 
''Kadesh and Shur, and 'sojourn- 
ed in Gerar. 

a ch. 18. 1, b ch, t«. 7, 14. c ch. 9B. 6. 



vhiUwe ere upon earth. He whose 
righteous soul was grieved with the 
filthy conversation of the wicked while 
in a city, is drawn into the same kind 
of evils himself when dwelling in a 
cave! His whole history indeed from 
the time of his leaving Abraham fur- 
nishes an aff»;cting lesson to the heads 
of families in the choice of habitations 
for themselves or their children. If 
worldly accommodations be preferred 
to religious advantages, we have noth- 
ing good to expect, but every thing evil. 
We may or may not lose our substance 
as he did ; but what is of far greater 
consequence, our families may be ex- 
pected to become mere heathens, and 
our own minds contaminated with the 
examples which are continually before 
our eyes. So was it with Lot, and so 
will it be very likely to be with all 
those that follow his example. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Nothing is more worthy of admira- 
tion than the fidelity of the Scripture 
history. There is not a saint, how- 
ever eminent, but his faults are reported 
as faithfully as his virtues ; and from 
the testimony given we are constrain- 
ed to acknowledge that the best of 
men, when they come into temptation, 
are weak and fallible as others if they 
be not succoured from above. We are 
habituated to behold Abraham as a 
burning and shining light ; but here, 
as on a former occasion, we are called 
to view him under somewhat of an 
cclipue. We see the father of the faith- 
ful drawing upon himself a sharp re- 
buke from a heathen prince. But it is 
the justice of the reproof rather than 



2 And Abraham said of Sarah 
his wife, ^ She t«-my sister : And 
Abimelech king of Gerar sent 
and * took Sarah. 



d ch. 12. 13. * 91. 7. e ch. IS. 18. 



the reproof itselfj which makes it so 
painful to contemplate, and the grounds 
of which we are now to consider. 

1. Abraham, joumc^ 1 1 from thence* 
Thai is, from the oak-groves of Mamre^ 
where he had long resided, as a| pear* 

from Gen. 13. la-lS. I. ^ Dwelled 

between Kadeah and Shur, and Wh 
joumtd in Gerar. These places wera 
nil contiguous to the southern borders 
of Canaan. Gerjir was the metropolis 
of the country of the Philistines. See 
map. 

2. Abraham said qf Sarah his w^fe^ 
&c. Heb. ir.TDH PTltD i» to Sarah 
his wife. The original word ^M el^ sig- 
nifying to or untoj is occasionally ran- 
dered of or concerning. Thus, Jer. 27. 
19, ' Thus soith the Lord concerning 
the pillars ;' Heb. to the pillars. Ezek. 
13. 16, ' The prophets of Israel which 
prophecy concerning Jerusalem ;' Heb. 
to Jerusalem. Strictly parallel with 
this is the usage of the Gr. preposiiion 
vpoi proSf which primarily signifies to 
or unto. Thus, Heb. 1. 7j * And qf the 
angels he saith ;' Gr. unto the angels. 
So V. 8, * Bui unto the Son he saith ;' 
Gr. as to, concerning the Son. Rom. 
10. 21, 'But to Israel he saith;' Gr. 
concerning Israel. .It appears evkient 
from v. 6, that Sarah connived at the 
equivocation, and the fear which 
prompted her to do so seems to be 
tacitly censured by the Apostle, 1 Pet. 

3. 6. If Sfu is my sister. She was^ 

it is true, his sister in the same sense 
that Lot was bis brother. She was his 
niece, the daughter of Haran, who was 
his brother by the father's side. Still 
it cannot be denied that there was a 
culpable dissimolation in hia conduct, 
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•nd when we eoiMider the ciroiRiBtaii- 
eet under which it occurred, it is impos- 
sible to aequit him, to say the least, of 
the sin of gross unbelieC Having been 
called out of his native country to so- 
journ in a strange land, and depending 
upon God for direction and support, he 
went forth, not knowing whither he 
went For the space of twenty-five 
years be had experienced the faithful- 
oess and loving*kindness oi his God. 
He had moreover recently received the 
most express promises that he should 
have a son by Sarah, who should be 
the progenitor of the Messiah. Yet on 
earning to Gerar his heart fails him 
for fear that tlie people will kill him in 
order to gain possession of his wile ; 
who, it appears, though ninety years 
still retained a good degree of her for- 
mer beauty; and in order to secure 
himself has recourse a second time to 
the expedient of equivocating in respect 
to his real relatijn to Sarah. This 
was a practical distrust of the protec- 
tion of Jehovah for which we can find 
no apology. In what had God failed 
him that he should begin now to doubt 
of his faithfulness or power 1 Couid 
the Philistines touch a hair of his head 
without the divine permission 1 Be- 
sides it ought to hsve occurred to him 
that he had once before been guilty of 
the same dissimulation, and had been 
reproved for it. Had the Philistines 
come suddenly upon him, and threat- 
aned to put him to death for his wife's 
sake we should the less have wonder- 
ad that they wer^ prevailed upon to 
eonoeal their reladon to each other. But 
he had donethe same thing many years 
before and had thereby ensnared Pha- 
raoh king of Egypt, nor was he then 
delivered without a divine interposition, 
and a just rebuke from the injured 
monarch. Surely he ought to have 
profited by past experience. He should 
liave been sensiblA of the evil of such 
a proceeding; and having been once 
lascned, as it were by a miracle, he 



should never have subjected hims 
again to such danger reproach, z\ 
infamy. The repetition of so gro 
an offence, after such a warning ai 
such a dehverance, increased its sinfil 
ness an hundred-fold. We shuddd 
moreover, while we contemplate til 
tendency of this shameful prevaricatiol 
It was calculated to ensnare the peopi 
among whom he sojourned ; while ] 
exposed the virtue of Sarah to the e^ 
tremest hazard. Had she been a« 
knowledged for Abraham's wife, ererj 
one would have known the unlawful] 
ness of entertaining a desire after be^ 
and would have abstained from show* 
ing her any undue attention. Bnl 
when she passed for an unmarried wo^ 
roan, every one was at liberty to insin^ 
uate himself into her affections and to 
seek to the uttermost an honourable 
connection with her. The event in* 
deed shows what might reasonably 
have been expected from such a plot. 
The catastrophe, which came so near 
taking place, was no other than the 
nstural consequence of the deceit which 
was practised. But what was its as- 
pect and tendency with respect to the 
Messiah 1 This was a matter of very 
serious moment. But a short time; 
perhaps but 'a few days, before, God 
had promised to Abraham that within 
the year he should have a son by Sa- 
rah. Had Abimelech then proceeded 
to accomplish his purpose, and God 
withholden his interference, it would 
have remained a doubt at this moment 
whether the promises were ever fulfil- 
led to Abraham, and whether the Mes 
siah did indeed descend from his loins. 
Consequently the covenant made with 
Abraham, and all the promises made to 
him and his seed, would be left an aw- 
ful uncertainty. If it would have been 
criminal in Abraham and Sarah to con- 
cert such a plan under any circumstan- 
ces, how much more criminal was it 
to do so under the peculiar circumstan- 
ces in which they then were? Happy 
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^ ^ 3 But ' God came to Abjmelech 
^^ in a dream by night, and said to 
■ J jiiim, ^ Behold, thou art but a dead 
'^"^man, for the woman which thou 
^ ^nast taken : for she tVa man's wife. 
^; f Ps. M6. 14. ( Job n. i& h ver. 7. 



was it for Abraham, happy is it for us, 

"that the 'Lord is our keeper.' V 

'.AbimeUdu Heb. *lb;3-»^ abi^indek, 
'['^. i e. father-king ; the common title of the 
, kings of Gerar, as Pharaoh was of the 
kings of Egypt. See Note on Gen. 12. 
^ 15. The term conveys a latent impli- 
'cation that in those early days the 
; kingly rub was considered to be of a 
paternal character. Indeed all magis- 
trates are spoken of in the Scriptures 
as fathers to their people. 2 Kings, 5. 
13. Job, 29. 1& In later times this fea- 
ture of the office has mostly disappear- 
ed. IT Sent and took Sarah, God 

to ordered it in his providence that 
Abraham should be chastened for the 
evil counsel which he devised, by Sa- 
rah's being exposed to the very danger 
from which, by a sinful evasion, he 
was endeavouring to shield her. Sim- 
ilar results may invariably be expected 
to follow the practical disbelief of which 
the people of God may be guilty. They 
can neither equivocate, nor doubt, nor 
disobey with impunity. 

3. GodcametoAbimeUchinadream 
by night. That is, revealed himself in 
a dream by night. Chal 'And the 
Word from the &ce of Grod came to 
Abimelech in a vision of the night.' 
The Most High has access to all men's 
minds and can impress them by a 
dream, an affliction, or in any way 
which seems to him good. He did 
thus by Abimelech ; he came to him in 
a dream. Dreams in general are the 
mere delusive play of the imagination, 
which is for the time released from the 
control of reason. Yet they are sub- 
iect to the power of Grod, and in the 
sarly ages of the world, before the 
Bchptures were indited, were often 
29 



4 But Abimelech had not comt 
near her: and he said, Lord, 
i wilt thou slay also a righteous 
nation 7 

IdLULML Ter.ia 

made the medium of oommunieatiBg 
the most important truths to the chil- 
dren of men. Accordingly Abimeleeb 
dreamed that God addressed him in th0 
words following, although we suppoaa 
that there was something in the natura 
of the impression that carried with it 
the evidence of its own divine origin and 

authority. V Behold, thou art a dead 

man, Ac Heb. ri?3 yn hinneka 
mith. That is, thou art all but a dead 
man ; thou art in the most imminent 
danger of death. The threatening 
however, is to be understood with an 
implied condition of impunity provided 
he desisted from his present purpose' 
and restored the woman unharmed to 
her husband. Comp. Ezek. 33. 14, 15. 
Jon. 3. 4. It is evident from such a 
stern admonition that God regards adul- 
tery as a very heinous crime, and 
though originally addressed but to a 
single individual, yet it ought to be lis- 
tened to as the voice of Clod sounding 
out his judgment respecting this aggra- 
vated sin in the ears of the whole human 

race. % jFV ahe ia a man^a wifeC 

Heb. 1^53 ni^n »nm for she ia mar- 
ried to an husband ; or still more lit- 
erally, ahe ia the poaaeased, subjected, or 
married one qf a lord; implying that 
her wedded fealty was wholly due to 
another; and that he could not take' 
her without infringing upon a most 
solemn covenant relation previously 
subsisting between Abraham and her. 
The simple declaration, ' she is a man's' 
wife,' ought instantaneously to extin- 
guish the least motion of unhallowed 
desire towards an object made sacred 
and inaccessible by the very natura of 
the marriage' coinpact: 
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5 Said he not unto me, She it 
my sister? and she, even she 
herself said, He u my brother : 
k in the int^rity of my heart and 
innocency of my hands hare I 
done this. 

6 And God said unto him in 

k8Klnf«»>S- SCor. 1. 19. 



4. Wilt thou 8lay al$o a righUoua 
noHon 7 These words appear to con- 
tain a reference to the recent awful 
event of Sodom's overthrow, which 
must have greatly impressed the sor* 
rounding country. It is as if he had 
said, *■ I am aware that thou hast slain 
a nation notorious for its filthy and un- 
natural crimes ; but we are not such a 
nation ; and in the present case all that 
has been done was done in perfect ig- 
norance. Surely thou wilt not slay 
the innocent, as if they were guilty.* 
The language evidently carries with it 
the implication, which is abundantly 
warranted elsewhere in the Scripture, 
that from the close connection existing 
between them, the sins of rulers were 
often visited upon their people. See 
this illustrated in the case of David, 
1 Chron. 21. 14, 17. The * righteous- 
ness' which he here affirms of the na- 
tion in general is doubtless to be un- 
derstood of innocency or guiltlessnesa 
in this respecty not of a universal free- 
dom from sin. Abimelech would not 
presume to arrogate to himself or to 
his people entire exemption from moral 
evil, but merely that in the present in- 
stance neither he nor they had know- 
ingly done wrong, and consequently 
were not condemned in their own con- 
sciences. We find a similar use of the 
word 2 Sam. 4. 11, where it unques- 
tionably signifies innocent ; ' How 
much more when wicked men have 
slain a righteous (p'^TS tzaddik) per- 
son in his house on his bed.' 

5. Said he not unto me, <&c. iThe 
fault is theirs not fnine; I had both 



a dream, Yea, I know that thoa 
didst this in the inte^pity of thy 
heart ; for 1 1 also withheld thee 
from sinning "^ against me : there- 
fore suffered I thee not. to touch 
her. 



1 eh. ai. 7. * as. B. Ez.84. M. l Sam. 96.91, 
84. m cb. Ml s. Lev. 6. i. Ps. 51. 4. 



their words for it that they were 
brother and sister, and nothing was 

said of her being his wife- IT /n fhz 

integrity qf my heart, &c. Heb. cfi!} 
•naajj in the per/eetiony sincerity^ or 
simplicity qf my heart, d&c. This is a 
paraphrastic way of expressing inno- 
cency of intention. Conip. Ps. 26. 6. 
—73. 13. Gr. *In a pure heart and 
righteousness of hands have I done 
this.' ChaL ' In the rectitude of my 
heart and cleanness of my hands have 
I done this.' 

6. And God said unto him in a 
dream, Morecorrecdy 'in the dream,' 
i. e. in the dream mentioned v. 3. It 
does not appear that there was a two- 
fold communication made in this way. 

IT / know that thou didst this in lft« 

integrity qf thine heart, 6lc. God in 
his answer admits Abimelech's plea of 
ignorance, and suggests that he was 
not charged with having yet sinned, 
although he sees fit to renew the threat- 
ening of death, in case he persisted in 
retaining Sarah, after being informed 
of the truth. It is intimated, however, 
that if he had come near her, he would, 
in so doingi have sinned against God, 
whether he had sinned against Abra- 
ham or not. But though acquitted 
on the whole, still as he and bis peo- 
ple were not Xeii without some marks 
of the divine displeasure, v. 17, 18; we 
are taught that the searching eye of 
Omniscience may behold admixtures 
of evil in that conduct which to general 
view, and in our own estimation, may 
be entirely free from fault, and. that 
consequently in judging ourselves we 
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7 Now therefore restore the 
man his wife ; " for he t« a proph- 
et, and he shall pray for thee, and 



n iSai 

C. 14, 16. 



l.7.f. SKIllfS8.ll. 
1 Johns. If. 



Job 48.8. Jam. 



are safe in taking it for granted that 
many offences escape the most rigid 
inquisition that we are able to ifiake 

into the state of our hearts. K For 

I also withheld thee from ainningf Ac, 
Instead of * fof a better rendering of 
the particle in this clause would be 
* moreover.' A close inspection of the 
original, however, will probably sug- 
gest, as preferable to either, the follow- 
ing, which maiies the present clause 
parenthetical ; *I know that thou didst 
this in the integrity of thy heart (and I, 
even I, have withheld thee from sinning 
against me), therefore sufiered I thee 
not to touch her.' In this declaration 
we read a striking proof of the mercy 
and condescension of Heaven. It was 
a signal kindness at once to Abraham 
and Abimelech thus to interpose an ef- 
fectual reatraint to the commission of a 
crime which might have been attended 
with the most disastrous consequences. 
God was thus propitious to the king 
because he had, in the main, an honest 
intention. He did not design to vio- 
late the sancdty of the marriage cove- 
nant. On this ground alone he was 
favoured with impunity from sin. The 
narrative teaches us, (1.) That absolute 
ignorance excuses from guilt. Yet let 
us not forget that the ignorance of 
which this can be said, must be utio- 
Toidable, Where the means of acquir- 
ing knowledge are possessed, and igno- 
ance arises from neglecting them, or 
from aversion to the truth, it is so far 
from excusing, that it is in itself sinflil. 
(2.) That great as the wickedness of 
nieft is upon the face of the earth, it 
would be much greater, were it not that 
God, by his providence, in innumera- 
ble instances, withholds them from it. 



thoa shalt live : and if thou re- 



her not, "know thou that 
thott 



store 

thou shalt surelv die, 

i» and all that are thine. 



cti. s. 17. p Num. M. as, «. 



How much reason then have we to be 
thankful for God's protecting and pre- 
serving grace I Had he taken no bet- 
ter care of us than we have done of 
ourselves, how many times should we 
have dishonoured our holy profession I 
Who that knows any thing of his own 
heart, is not conscious that he has at 
some times tampered with sin, and 
laid such snares for his own feet, that 
nothing but God's gracious and unlook- 
ed for interference has preserved him I 
And 6ven when we have deeply offend- 
ed our heavenly Father by our per- 
verseness, and done that which, if ex- 
posed, would bring overwhelming dis- 
grace upon us and our profession, how 
graciously has he prevented the conss- 
quences of such culpable lapses, and 
accepted our secret penitence, instead of 
* putting us to an open shame 1' Let 
us then, while we magnify the good- 
ness of God, still tremble in view of 
our weakness, and ever feel the necea- 
sity of offering for ourselves the peti- 
tion, *Lead us not into temptation.' 
'Who can understand his errors 1 
Cleanse thou me from secret fyultsj 
keep back thy servant also from pre- 
sumptuous sins ; let them not have do- 
minion over me ; then shall I be uprighl} 
and I shall be innocent from the great 

transgression.' IT Suffered thee not, 

Heb. 'yt\t\^ vA gave thee not. * Gir- 
ing,' in the style of the Scriptures, is 
often used for sufferingy permitting. 
Thus, Gen. 31. 7, * But God suffered 
him not to hurt me ;' Heb. gave him 
not. Ex. 3. 19, * The king of Egypt 
will not let you go ;' Heb." will not givs 
you to go. Ps. 16. 10, ' Neither wilt 
thou suffer thine Holy One to see cor- 
ruption;' Heb. give thine Holy 0ns. 
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8 Therefore Abimelech rose 
early id the morning, and called 
'all his servants, and told all these 



RfST. 13. 7, * And it was gittn unto him 
ihst Im should make war with the 
aaintsi' L & it was permiiUd him ; he 
KBOsiTed a providential license. 

7. A t» a prophet, Heb. u*^^ 
mabL Or. w^tH^tinis propheietj from 
«po prot before and ^n/<( pkemi, to 
apeak; i. e. one vho speaks qf things 
htfore they happen^ or in otb^r words a 
foreteUer qf future events. But that 
this was not the original notion of the 
word, its use in this place sufficiently 
proves. Abraham certainly was not a 
prophet in the present usual accepta- 
tion of the term. It here obviously 
ineans, in a more general sense, one 
who ia favoured with the revelation and 
toirit of God, one who stands in a spe- 
Mally near relalbn to Ood, and who 
li consequently fitted to be the utterer 
mt interpreter of his will. But as those 
%ho were in habits of intimacy with 
Qod by prayer and faHh^ were found 
the most suitable persons to commu- 
hieate his mind to men, both with re- 
ipect io t)ie present and the /uftir«, 
hience the nahi^ the intercessor^ became 
ill process of time a public instructer 
or preacher^ and also the predictor of 
ftiture events ; because to men of this 
Character Ood revealed the secret of 
his will. The idea therefore of an ut- 
terer of divine oraeleSf of an interpre- 
ter of (he divine trt/2, is the leading idea 
conveyed by the term prophet, and in 
conformity with this, Aaron as the 
spokesman or interpreter of Moses to 
the Egyptian king is termed his proph- 
et^ Ex. 7. 1. In the New Testament 
also, prophet is, for the most part, sy- 
nonymous with interpreter, and proph- 
esying with the interpretation or expo- 
sition of the Scriptures, 1 Cor. 14 29. 
In reference to the fact before adverted 
to, that the office of a prophet implies 



things in their ears : and the men 
were sore afraid. 
9 Then Abimelech called Abra- 



a special intercourse with heaven, Mai- 
monides, the chief of the Jewish doc- 
tors, remarks, that *it is one of the 
foundations of the Law, to know that 
Ood maketh the sons of men to proph- 
esf ; snd prophecy resideth not but in 
s man that ie great in wisdom, and 
mighty in hie virtuous qualities, so that 
his afitictions overcome him not in any 
worldly thing; but by bis knowledge 
he overcometh his aifections continual- 
ly, and is a man expert in knowledge 
and of a very large understanding. 
On such a man the Holy Spirit cometh 
down; and when the Spirit reeteth 
upon him, his soul is associnted onto 
the angels, and he is changed to another 
man, and he neroeiveth in his own 
knowledge that he is not as he was, 
but that he is advanced above the de- 
gree of other wise men.' {AinsicortiL) 

1 He shall pray for thee. We an 

elsewhere informed that interoessioa 
for others was a special work of the 
prophets. Thus, Jer. 27. 18; * If they 
be prophets, and if the word of the 
Lord be with them, let them now makt 
tntereession to the Lord of Hosts,' A<x 
Comp. Jer. )4. 11.— 15. 1. And this, if 
we conceive of it aright, will ever vp- 
pear the most honourable and blessed 
part of the office. It is indeed a great 
distinction to be made^ as it were^ piivy 
to the counsels of Heaven, an atteisr 
or expounder of prophetic mysteiie% 
but it is in &ci a far higher privilege ts 
act the part of a pious intercessor with 
Gou is behalf of men, and to be to 
thom a procuring cause of spiriuial 
and temporal mercies.— T Thou ^uUt 
live. Heb. rT'n Hve thou; the impel* 
ative instead of the future for the ssks 
of emphasis. Thus, Am. 5. 4, * Seek 
ye me, and ye shall live.' Heb. *i>isi 
ye (imper.).* Ps, 37. 27, * Do good sni 
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ham, and said unto him, What 
hast thou done unto us? and what 
have I offended thee, ^ that thou 
hast brought on me, and on my 
kingdom a great sin? thou hast 

qeh.». 10. BzodLae.sl. Josh. 7. 9B. 

dwell foreveriuore ;' i. e. ye shall dwell 
forevermore. 

8. lyurefore Abimdech rose early in 
the momingi &c. The efficacy of the 
oracle is here related. The divine ad- 
monition was not lost upon Abimelech. 
Deeply impressed with the dream, he 
sammbns before him at an early hour 
the principal men of his court, and im- 
parts to them the particulars, at the re- 
lation of which they were 'sore afraid.* 
Some afflictions had already been laid 
upon them, of which they were doubt- 
less keenly sensible, v. 13, and consid- 
ering the late tremendous judgments of 
God upon Sodom, it is no wonder that 
they should be alarmed. An example, 
says Calvin, of such prompt obedience 
put forth by a heathen king takes away 
all excnse for our sluggishness, with 
whom the reproofs of God avail so 
little. To him the Most High appear- 
ed only in a dream. To us he daily 
calls by Moses, by prophets, by apos- 
tles, and by his only begotten Son; 
and yet how disgraceful that such tes- 
timonies should weigh less with us 

than a single vision did with him ! 1 

His servants. That is, his counsellors, 
ministers, principal court -officers. See 
the word employed in this sense 1 
Kings, 1. 2.— 10. 5, 2 Kings, 6. 8; and 
compare the Note on Gen. 24. 2. 

9. Abimdech caUed Abraham and 
said unto him^ &c. We have here the 
well-grounded expostulation of Abime- 
lech with Abraham. Were we to judge 
simply from this portion of the sacred 
narrative, we should perhaps be ready 
to think that Abraham had been ihe 
heathen, and Abiihelech the prophet of 
the Lord. In the reproof administeied 

29* 



done deeds unto me ' that ought 
not to be done. 

10 And Abimelech said unto 
Abraham, What sawest thou, that 
thou hast done this thing? 



by this olTended king we see much to 
admire and to copnmend. Considering 
the injury he had sustained, and thii 
danger to which he had been exposed, 
it is truly wonderful that he should ex- 
press himself with such mildness and 
moderation. The occasion would al- 
most have justified the bitterest re- 
proaches ; and it might well be expect- 
ed that Abimelech would cast reflec- 
tions on the patriarch's religion j con- 
demning that as worthless, or him as 
hypocritical. But not one reproachful 
word escapes his lips. The only phrase 
that has at all that aspect is the gentle 
sarcasm in his address to Sarah, 'I 
have given thy brother a thousand 
pieces of silver ;' admonishing her there- 
by to call him no more by that deceits 
ful name. • But we are more especially 
struck with the utter abhorrence ex- 
pressed by this heathen prince of a sin 
which is but too lightly regarded by the 
generality of those who call them- 
selves Christians. It is observable that 
he never once complained of the pun- 
ishment which he and his family had 
suffered, nor of the danger to whidi 
they had been exposed, but only of 
their seduction into sin. He considered 
this as the greatest injury that could 
have been done to him, and inquiref 
with artless but earnest anxiety what 
he had done to provoke Abraham to 
the commission of it. The reply of 
the patriarch rather explains than jus- 
tifies the grounds of his procedure, and 
presents to us a holy man in very hu- 
miliating circumstances. It was no 
little disgrace that a man of his char- 
acter, a saint, a prophet of the most 
high God, should be reproved at all by 
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11 And Abraham said, Be- 
cause I thought, Surely * the fear 

«eh.«i.ia. Pt.si.L Pnyr.if.*. 



a heathen; hut when we reflect bow 
Buch occasion he had given for the re- 
fnoi, it was dishonourable in the ez- 
tnma. How unworthy of birn was 
the manner in which his wife was le- 
stored to bis hands! How must be 
blush to be told that he who should 
have been her protector, had been her 
tempter; that, in fact, be had put a 
prioe upon her virtue; and that in- 
atead of being willing, as he ought to 
have been, to die in her defence, be had 
fti e&ct sacrificed her honour to his 
awn groundless fears. It must not be 
forgotten thai Sarah was actually given 
ap to Abimelech, and that Abraham 
had forborne to claim her ; so that he 
was answerable^ not only for tiie con- 
aequencea thai did ensue, but for those 
also which, according to the common 
course of things, were to be expected. 
Koreover in what a light must he have 
appeared to himself and all around 
him, when he was informed that he 
had brought on Abimelech and all his 
household the severe chastisements 
which they had experienced, and had 
actually exposed them all to instanta- 
neous death! What Abimelech had 
done^hehad done 'in the integrity of 
hia heart ;' and if he and all his family 
had died for it, would not Abraham 
have been obliged to look upon him- 
self as the legitimate author of their 
jmin? We need add no more to the 
de^ading picture that has been exhib- 
ijted. Methinks we see him standing 
pverwhelmed with confusion, ashamed 
to lift up his head, and in deep abase- 
ment of spirit inwardly acknowledging 

the justice of the reproof. IT That 

^Aou h<ut brought on me and on my 
kingdom a great sin. That is, accord- 
ing to a Hebrew idiom, that thou 
l^auldast do that which ira» calculated 



of God U not in this {dace ; and 
t they will slay me for my wife'i 
sake. 



tcb.UL»L*SI.7. 



to bring sin upon me ; which ttnded to 
it ; which exjMmed me and my king- 
dom to the commission of a heinous 
crime. See Noie on Gen. 27. 21, fix. 
7. 12, where this usage is fully illus- 
trated. 

11. 'Because 2 thmight^ Surdy Uu 
fear qf God is not in this plaee, Heb. 
■»tT^»a» amarti, 1 said. The original 
word is used frequently not only for 
speaking vocally, but also for speaking 
in the mind, or thinking. Thus Ex. 2. 
14, *Jhtendest thou to kill me as thon 
killedst the Egyptian?' Heb. Saytit 
thou to kill me 7 1 Kings, 5. B, *1 pur- 
pose to build.' Heb. I say to build. 
Ps. 14. 1, <Tfae fool hath said in bis 
heart, There is no God ;' L e. halh cotm 
to the conclusion that there is no God; 
or it may imply that he ?uUh entertain- 
ed the wish that there were none. 
Most ancient languages use terms 
which literally refer to oral communi- 
cation, to indicate the act of thinking 
though no words are uttered. So Ho- 
mer frequently employs the phrase^ 
* He spake to his mighty heart,' i. e. he 
thought within himself. Pot the un- 
flivourable opinion which Abraham 
here confesses that he entertained of 
the king and people of Gerar, he bad 
no other grounds than mere surmise. 
He had indeed just heard of the horri- 
ble impiety of Sodom ; and he con- 
cluded perhaps that if a whole city so 
violently assaulted Lot for the purpose 
of gratifying their brutal inclinations 
with the men that were his guests, 
much more would some individuals be 
found in Gerar ready to destroy him 
for the sake of gaining access to a 6- 
male so renowned for her beauty. But 
supposing him to have been actuated 
by such reflections, what right had ks 
to judge so harshly of a people whom 
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12 And yet indeed " she U my 
tister ; she is the daughter of my 
father, bat not the daughter of 
my mother : and she became my 
wife. 

13 And it came to pass, when 
» God caused me to wander from 
my father's house, that 1 said 
unto her, This is thy kindness 
which thou shalt show unto me ; 
at every place whither we shall 

tt ch. 11. ». z eh. 13. 1, 9. II, &c. Heb. ii. 8. 



he did notknow 7 Could not that God 
who had brought him out from an idol> 
atrous country, and preserved Lot and 
Melchizedek in the midst of the most 
abandoned people, have some * hidden 
ones' in Gerar also'? Or, supposing 
that there were none who truly feared 
Grod, must they therefore be so impious 
as to murder him in order to possess 
his wife? There can be no doubt that 
many who are not truly religious, have 
well nigh as high a sense of honour, 
and as great an abhorrence of atrocious 
crimes as any converted man can feel ; 
and therefore the reproach which he so 
unjastifiably cast on them returned de- 
servedly on his own head. 

12. Yet indeed she is my sister^ &.C. 
In what sense this was true is not per- 
fectly apparent from the scriptures. 
The pfeviilin^ opinion of the Jews, 
which seems as probable as any, is, 
that the term * sister* here is to be un- 
derstood in the same latitude as * broth- 
er* in other connections, viz. to denote 
a nieeef and that Sarah was the grand- 
daughter of Terah, the daughter of 
Haran, and consequently the sister of 
Lot, being in fact no other than the 
Iscah mentioned Gen. 11. 29. Terah, 
it seems, had two wives, by one of 
whom he had Haran, the father of Lot 
and Sarah, and by the other Abraham, 
so that he might truly say of his wife 
that she was the daughter (i. e. descend- 
ant or grand-daughter) of his father 
but not of his mother ; and it is entire* 



come, 7 say of ia«, Hf i« my 

brother. 

, 14 And Abimeleph * topk sheept 
and oxen, and men-servants, and 
women-servants, and gave them 
unto Abraham, and restored him 
Sarah his wife. 

15 And Abimelech said, B** 
hold. »my land is before thee^ 
dwell where it pleaseth thee. 

7 eh. 13. 13. % ch. 19. 1«. a ch. la a 



ly accordant with scriptural usage Uf 
denominate such a relative a sisUn 
Marriages of this kind, with persons^ 
thus nearly related, were not at tins 
time prohibited by an express laW| 
though they afterwards were. His ex* 
cuse does indeed vindicate him from 
the charge oifoUehood, but it still jbavcff 
him exposed to that of gross practical 
unbelief and of a quibbling equivoosr 
tion altogether unworthy of a good 
man and a pattern of faith. See Not^ 
OD Gen. 12. 13. 

13. When God caused me to toandtr, 
&c. Heb.. D->ni>» ^t\lk l^tin vhm 
thej/f (even) Ood^ caused me to wanden 
The phraseology is peculiar, the origin 
nal word D'^nbtl Blohim^ which is al- 
most invariably joined with a verb sin- 
gular, as remarked Gen 1. 1, being hens 
used as the nominative to a verb pluraL 
Some have proposed for this reason Co 
render the term by * angels,* a sense 
preferred by Calvin, implying that in 
all his wanderings he was under the 
tutelary care and conduct of angels ; 
but we meet with modes of expression 
so very similar elsewhere, that there i^ 
perhaps no sufficient reason for departs 
ing from the usual signification, * God.* 
Thus Gen 36. 7, * There God appeared 
(D%"i5»n nba:) unto him.* Heb. 
There they, (even) €hx], appeared imlo 
him.* So likewise 2 Sam. 7. 23, comp, 
with I Chron. 17. 21, from which com* 
parison it will be evident that a ploal- 
ity of beings cannot be meant The 
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16 And unto Sarah he said, 
Behold, I have given ^ thy broth- 
er a tboasand pUcet of silver: 



bvabfc 



Gr. translateB in the aiogular ; ' When 
CkHi (6(0i) brotight me oat from my 
fiithei's house.' The Chal. is in the 
letter quite wide from the seose given 
in our own and most other versions ; 
'And it came to pass when the peoples 
wandered after the works of their own 
hands (i. e. fell into idolatry), the Lord 
applied me unto his fear, out of my 
fetheHs house.* This has doubtless 
arisen from some misconstruction of 
the original. The Heb. term 13^nn 
eavMtd to iDanderi is probably here em- 
ployed from the circumstance of God's 
not directing him in the outset to go to 
any certain place. On the contrary he 
was sent forth to go he knew not 
whither, and in allusion to this he is 
sakl to have * wandered.' But what is 
' wandering' to us, when led by divine 
guidanoe, is a definite course of jour- 
neying to the omniscient eye that 
watches over and orders our steps. — 
The fiict which Abraham here men- 
tions of an early precautionary ar- 
rangement between him and Sarah, 
would go far to set him right in Abim- 
slech's esteem, as it would prove that 
he did not resort to the expedient be- 
cause he thought worse of him and 
his people than of the other nations 
among whom he expected to sojourn. 
Neither the king nor people of Gerar 
were at all in his view when he pro- 
posed to adopt the artifice in question. 
Yet we can by no mesns commend 
this concerted plan of prevarication. 
It was a policy that savoured too 
strongly of the wisdom of the flesh, 
and implied a distrust in the overruling 
providence of God altogether unwor- 
thy of their character. Indeed the re- 
mark of Henry on this subject carries 
with it gveat plausibility ; * It may, for 



• behold, he i# to thee * a cover- 
ing of the eyes unto all that are 
with thee, and with all other: 
thus she was reproved, 

c ch, 98. 11. d cb. M. C5. 



aught I know, be suggested, that God 
denied Abraham and Sarah the bles- 
sing of children so long, to punish 
them for this sinful compact which 
they had made, to deny one another; 
if they will not own their marriage^ 
why should God own it?' 

16. Behold^ I have given thy brother a 
thousand pieces of silver. Heb. t\i^ 
tr]D!3 a thousand {qf) silver^ or a thou- 
sand sUverlings. The word * pieces' does 
not occur in the original, though it or 
'shekels' is undoubtedly to be supplied, 
as is done by the Chal. Targum. The 
Gr. also has X'^"* itipaxfti a thousand 
didrachmas or doubU drachms^ i. e. a 
thousand shql^els, as the Heb. "^yo 
shekel is often rendered in the Sept. 
The original word comes from Jj^® 
shakalf to weighs for which is derived 
by transposition of letters, the English 
' scale,' an mstrument of weighing. It 
is so called from the fact that the vahis 
of money was anciently reckoned by 
weigJd; for which reason the word 
' shekel' is at once the name of a veight 
and of a coin. The Chal. terms a shekel 
yyy'^0 salin or selangj the origin per- 
haps of our word ' shilling,' and the 
value of the common shekel differed not 
much from the English shilling, as the 
shekel qf the sanctuary was equivalent 
to about ttpo shUlingSt or fifty cents, 
American money. Which is intended 
here, whether the common or sanctu- 
ary shekel, it is not possible to deter* 
mine, but probably the former v^hich 
would make the sum about $250of oor 
currency. IT 'IJiy brvlher. In cal- 
ling Abraham her brother he makes use 
of her own language in a aarcaatic 
way, and thus administers in a verj 
skilful and yet delicate manner a wonl 
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of fitting rebuke for tlie deception in 

which she had participated. IT He 

ia to thee a cottring ((f (he eyes, &c, 
Heb. D'^a'^y moS nb-«in. Chal. 
* Behold, it 18 to thee a covering of hon- 
our, for that I did send to take thee, 
and have seen thee and all that are 
with theei' Gr. * These (i. e. the thou- 
sand shekels) shaH be to thee for an 
honour of thy face, and to all (the wo- 
men) that are with thee/ The passage 
is very variously explained by com- 
mentators acconling as the original 
Kin hoOf which in itself is ambiguous, 
is rendered by he or it. According to 
the latter mode, which is favoured by 
Ghaldee, the meaning is, ' I have given 
thy brother that sum of money to pur- 
chase veils for thee and thine attend- 
ants that are married, that all who 
converse wiih thee here or elsewhere 
may know that thou art a married 
woman.* Veils were anciently worn in 
token of subjection to a husband, to 
which the Apostle, doubiless with this 
passage in view, •thus distinctly al- 
ludes, 1 Cor. 11. 10, *For this cause 
ought the woman to have power {t^ov- 
9iav authority) on her head ;* i. e. a veil 
or covering as a token of her husband's 
power or authority over her. Abimdech's 
thus giving money for the purchase of 
veils was a reproof to Abraham for per- 
mitting his wife to go without one; 
implying that if she had worn one, it 
would havo prevented the unpleasant 
consequenbes that actually ensued. If 
with others we understand the pronoun 
of Abcaham himself it will still leave 
the sense fubstantially the same ; for 
in the phrase * He is to thee a cover- 
ing of the eye^,' we still recognise an 
allusion to a veil, and take the purport 
to he, that he wae the person in refer- 
ence to whom she was to cover her 
eyes and (ace with a veil as a badge of 
hisexcbisive right tobor subjection and 
wedded Iwlty. As a matter of course^ 
•he would then have a right to his pro- 
tection, to hia gu^iditn caie^ and thu9 



would have every defence which she 

needed for the honour of her person, 
without resorting to any kind of strat- 
agem for the pursose. The following 
remarks of the Editor of the Pict. Bible 
are not inconsistent with the above in- 
terpretation. <We are not satisfied 
with any of the illustrations of this text 
that have fellen under our notice; and 
a reference to existing usages seems all 
that is necessary to render it quite in- 
telligible. Without at present noticicg 
the different sorts of veils, we may 
mention that it is customary for all the 
women inhabiting towns to go about 
closely veiled ; while all the women of 
the different pastoral people who live 
in tents do not commonly wear veils, 
or at most only so far as to cover their 
foreheads and lower parts of the face, 
leaving the countenance exposed from 
the eyebrows to below the nose. It is 
evident, that although the use of com- 
plete coverings was known, the women 
of the pastoral patriarchs did not con- 
ceal their faces completely, except on 
extraordinary occasions ; and if we as- 
sume that the same distinction existed 
between them and women of towns, as 
we find at present, we have the eluci- 
dation required. Abimclech, according 
to this view, intended to give the very 
sensible advice, that while Sarah and 
her women were in or near towns, they 
had better conform with the customs 
of towns, and wear the complete veil 
instead of that partial covering which 
left th^ eyea and so much of the fees 
exposed. This will certainly seem the 
most obvious illustniion to one whot 
in the towns which border on Arabia, 
has at the same time seen the towna- 
women glide along the streets com- 
pletely muffled up, while the Arab tb- 
males go about with their eyes and 
great part of then* feces exposed to 

view.' K TJau alte wu reproved, 

Heb. rn^SI' A clause of extreme 
ambiguity, on which, if we were wri- 
ting merely for the learned, it would b« 
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17 IT So Abraham • prayed 
unto God: and God healed Abim- 
elech, and his wife, and his 
maid -servants ; and they bare 
children, 

18 For the Lord ^ had fast clo- 
sed up all the wombs of the house 

e Job 4S. f. M. f eh. Ul 17. 

easy to heap up a vast diversity of con- 
flicting interpretations. But as we aim 
•specially at the benefit of common 
readers, we shall, instead of encumber- 
ing our pages with an array of crilical 
authorities, barely remark that we agree 
with Buxtorf in considering the original 
word a substantive instead of a verb, 
and that it is connected by the copula- 
tive 1 and with m03 covering, so as 
to make the purport of Abimelech's 
language to be thai he had given the 
money as the price of a veil and also 
as a means of reproof. ^ 

17. So Abraham prayed ^'io Godj 
and God healed Abimelcchf &c. Abra- 
^liam by iria prevarication bad brought 
distress on Abimelech and all his house- 
hold. Being now humbled by the re- 
buke he had received, he prayed to God 
for the removal of the judgments which 
he had been instrumental in procuring. 
By this means, as far as in him lay, he 
counteracted and reversed the mischief 
that he had done. It is but seldom 
that we can cancel in any degree the 
evil we have committed ; but if any 
way whatever present itself, we should 
embrace it gladly and put forth our ut- 
most endeavours to undo the injury we 
may have wrought. At all events, the 
oourse adopted by Abraham is open to 
us all. We may pray for those whom 
we have injured. We may beg of God 
to obliterate from their minds any bad 
impressions which either by word or 
deed we may have made on them. And 
if we find in them a kind forgiving t/pir- 
it, we should so much the more re- 
double our exertions to obtain for them 
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of Abimelech, because of Sarah, 



Abraham^s wife. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A ND the Lord • visited Sarah 

■^ as he had said, and the Lord 

did unto Sarah ^ as he had spoken. 



a iSoin 

4. 83, St. 



S. 91. b cb. 17. 19. ft 18. 10. 14. GaL 



the blessings of salvation, which will 
infinitely overbalance any evils that 
ihey may have sufiered through oar 
means. 



CHAPTER XXT. 
I. And the iMrd visited Sarah. Heb. 
IpD pakad; bestowed upon her the 
promised mercy. Chal. ' The Lord re- 
membered Sarah.' * Visiting' is attrib- 
uted to God in a two-fold sense ; (1.) 
That of showing mercy, especially in 
the fulfilment of promises; as, Gen. 
50. 24, ' God will surely visit yon, and 
bring you out of this land.' Ruth 1. 6, 
' That the Lord had visited his peopla 
in giving tlieiu bread.' Luke 1. 68^ 
* Blessed be the Lord God of Israel 
for he hath visited and redeemed his 
people.' (2.) Thvit of inJlicHng Judg- 
ments or executing threqtenings ; ai^ 
Ex. 28. 5, < A jealous God, visiting ths 
iniquity of the fathers upon tKe chil- 
dren.' Ps. 89. 33, • Then will I visU 
their transgressions with a rod.' Num. 
16. 29, * If these die the common death 
of all men, or if they be vinted €tfUr As 
visitation of all men; then the Lord 
hath not sent me.' As the Psalmist 
assures us that * children are. an heri- 
tage of the Lord, and the fruit of ths 
womb is his reward,' i. e. an h^tags 
from him and a reward giyen 6y him, 
it IS the dictate of a pious mind always 
to refer such an event to the special 
visiiaHon of heaven, notwithstaiMliog it 
takes place in acoordanoe with the op- 
eration of established physical laws. 
But in the preseht ease there wss sn 
additional reason for reoognisiof taoh 
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2 For Saraii • conceived, and 
bare Abraham a son in bis old 
age, ^ at the set time of which 
God had spoken to him. 

3 And Abraham called the 
name of his son that was born 

c Acts 7. 8. Gal. 4. 93. Heb. 11. ll. d ch. 17. 81. 



a special putting forth of omnipotence. 
Isaac was bom of parents who were 
both superannuated, so that the gift of 
a child lo them in their old age was a 
positive miracle. 'Moses herein com- 
mends the secret and unwonted power 
of Ood, which is superior to the law 
of nature ; nor without good reason ; 
for it concerns us greatly lo know that 
mere gratuitous goodness reigns m ths 
origin as well as in the progress of the 
church, and that children are born to 
God only in consequence of his good 
pleasure. Hence it is that Abraham 
was not made a father till impotency 

had befallen his body.' Calvin. IT 

The Ijord did unto Sarah as he had 
wpoktn. This is an emphatic repetition, 
in which the writer, as it were, takes 
hold of the reader by the hand and de- 
tains him in order that he may more 
deeply consider how exactly the divine 
faithfulness had fulfilled, to the minu- 
test particular, the promise long before 
given. A similar language, and sug- 
gesting the same sentiments, occurs 
Josh. 21. 45, in reference to the poster- 
ity of Abraham being put in possession 
of the promised land ; * The Lord gave 
them rest round about, according to all 
that he sware unto their fathers—there 
failed not aught of any good thing 
which the Lord had spoken unto the 
house of Tsraei ; all came to pass.' 
The same train of reflection also arises 
from the fact mentioned in the ensuing 
verse that the child was born ' at the 
Bsl time of which God had spoken to 
him.' And such will be our language, 
sooner or later, concerning all the good 
things promised to the church, or to us 



unto him, whom Sarah bare to 
him, * Isaac. 

4 And Abraham f circumcised 
his son Isaac, being eight days 
old, i as God had commanded 
him. 

e ch. 17. 19. f Acts 7. 8. g ch. 17. 10, U. 

as individuals. < Heaven and earth 
may pass away, but my wold shall not 
pass away.' 

2. JTor Sarah conceived^ dkc. This 
is stated as explanatory of the manner 
in which the divine veracity affirmed 
in the first verse was established. 
Grod had promised that Sarah should 
conceive and bear a son, and she did 
thus conceive and bring forth ; but it 
does not necessarily follow that the 
time of her conceiving was subsequent 
to the events related in the preceding 
chapter. On the contrary, there is 
every reason to believe that this took 
place some weeks or months before 
(comp. ch. 17. 21), but it is mentioned 
here without regard to date merely as 
a fulfilment of the promise. It is not 
said where Isaac was born, nor are we 
expressly informed whether Abraham 
availed himself of Abimeloch's gene- 
rous invitation to remain in any part of 
the land that might seem good to him, 
ch. 20. 15, but as it appears from the 
latter part of the chapter that he abode 
for a considerable time in Abimelech'a 
territories, though not at Grerar, the 
probability is that Isaac was born in 
Beersheba, v. 31. 

3. AbraJiam^ called the nam^ of hU 
son — Isaac. In obedience- to the direc- 
tion given him ch. 17. 19, on which see 
Note. The name implies not so prop- 
erly ' laughter' in the abstract, as ' one 
shall laugh,' or ' there shall be laugh- 
ter,' i. e. joy. 

4. Abraham circumcised his son 
IsaaCf being eight days old. The pa- 
triarch here pursues his accustomed 
tenor of obedience by subjecting his 
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5 And ^ Abrtbam wttanhaiH 
dred yean old, when hb son 
Ituic was born unto him. 

h elL IT. 1. 17. 



ehild to the painliil rite of drcumcit- 
ion. Alihoogto as 9 parent and a man 
•f humane feetinga he muat have 
abnink from lacerating the fleah of a 
taBder infant, yet hia aopreme deference 
to divine aothoritf overcomea every 
natinal inatinct. and he doea to hia 
new*' orn child * aa God had command- 
ed him.' Nothing ia of higher value 
in the eight of God than an implicit 
obaervanoeof hia positive precepta, and 
a diapoaition to adhere with pnnctilioua 
•trietneaa to the letter of the command, 
neither failing nor exceeding in the rule 
of duty. Thia ia peculiarly important 
in the matter of sacramental inatitu- 
tians, where, as we learn from the ex- 
ample of the Papists, human perverse- 
nesa ia prone to fabricate new obaer- 
vanoea, and enforce them by promises 
and threateninga equally unknown to 
the Scripturea. Well would it be were 
they aa much intent upon performing 
what God haa really enjoined. 

S. And Ahraham ioaa an hundred 
yara old. After all delays and diffi- 
cultiea the promised mercies of Heaven 
oome at last. The child of hope, of 
prayer, of faith at length is born, and 
the previous yeara of patient waiting 
oampenaated an hundred fold. Moaes 
again makea mention of Abraham's 
advanced age in order the more forci- 
bly to excite the attention jof the reader 
to the consideration of the miracle. 
What could afibrd a more illustrious 
display of omnipotence than the £ict, 
that after a childless union of more 
than sixty years, they ahould now, 
when exhausted nature in ita common 
coorae forbade all hope of ofiapring, 
ind themselvea the parents of a smi- 
ling babe! Well therefore may the 
loader of the wondrous narrative be 



6 \ And Scnk anid) t God 
hath made me to kagh, ao ttot 
all that hear ^ will kuj^ witii me. 

iP8.lfll.s. ]aaLM.L GaL4.a7. 



called upon to join with them in mag- 
nifying the Lord, *who placeth the 
desolate in familiea, and cauaeth the 
banen woman to beoone a joy&l 
mother of children.' The joy of sneh 
an event can be better imagined than 
deacribed. The birth of a child is al- 
ways matter of unfeigned de ig^t, at 
leaat to the mother'a heart ; what then 
must have been the 8oIid» the heartfelt 
joy of Abraham and Sarah, on the 
birth of a son, the progenitor according 
to the fleah of the Saviour of the 
world, given by promiae and raised up 
by miracle ! 

6. God hath made me to laugh, Ac. 
Heb. n^ pns HV:? hath made to 
me laughter ; i. e. hath given me occa- 
sion of laughter, by which she means 
simply rejoicing, *A woman advan- 
ced in years, under the eame oircvm- 
etancest would make a aimilar observa- 
tion : ' I am made to laughJ But this 
figure of speech is also used on any 
wonderful occasion. Has a man gain- 
ed any thing he did not expect, he. will 
aak, 'What is this? I am msde to 
laugh.* Haa a person lost any thing 
which the moment before he had in 
his hand, he says, *I am made to 
laugh.' Haa he obtained health, or 
honour, or wealth, or a wife, or a chUdi 
it ia said, ' He is made to laugh.' * Ah, 
his mouth is now full of laughter i hia 
mouth cannot oontoin all that laugh- 
ter.' ' Roberts. Comp. Ps. 126. 1, 2. 
The expression carries an allusion to 
Isaac's name (pMS'^ yitzhak) and to 
the circumstance mentioned Gen. 17. 
17^19, on which it was founded. It 
is a mode of apeech which not only 
shows how sincerely she recognised 
the propriety of Abraham's laughing 
on the occasion referred to, and how 
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7 And slw Mtd, Wko wovM 
hMr« said unto Abraham, that 
Saiah should have fiveii childroa 
sock? ifor I have becae him a 
son in his old a^. 

8 And the child grew, and was 
weaned: and Abraham made a 

t eh. 10. II, M. 



eoidisllir abe aMonts to the name 
^anoe beatowod on the child, but iiiti> 
matoa alao that Gkod had made her, aa 
waU tB Abraham, lo laugh; which waa 
in tmet a virtual ooudemaation of her 
fwrner inoreduhty* We meet in the 
praphets with aone atrifctng allnsions 
t0 thia incident wbeito Sarah ia eonl- 
■idered a aymbol ef thechuroh. Thua, 
la. 54. 1, *8ing, O barren, thou that 
didst not bear,' dkc Comp. Is. 61. 2, 

3. GaL 4. 22— 2a "K AU that hear 

wiU toux'A with me. Will aympathize 
in my joy^ and tender to me their con- 
gratufaidons. To this also, the prophet 
alludes, la 66. 10. * Rejoioe ye with Je- 
ruaaiem, and be glad with her, all ye 
tiiat love her; rgoiee with joy with 
her^ where the JenuaUm mentioned 
is expressly said by the Apostle, Gkil. 

4. 22. 27, to be mystieally shadowed 
out by Sarah. 

7. Who would have aaid, &c. It 
would have exceeded the bounds of be- 
lisf ; it could never have entered into 
the thoughts of a mortal. It is a vir- 
tual acknowledgment that Ctod's mer- 
cies srb as high above our though ta, as 
they are above our deserts. Yet the 
faet had been previously announced not 
only to Abraham, but alao to her, and 
she was bound to believe ii, strange 
and incredible aa it might appear. 
Probably she was now deeply abased 
in her own eyet in view of her former 
anbelief. The church expresses a sim- 
ilsr admiradon, Is. 49. 21, * Who hath 
begotten me these!— Behold I waa left 
aloise ; these, where had they been V 

Sk T%e ehild grew and tea« weaned, 
te. Hsb. ^"tl vojfigganat. The 
30 



neat £MBt the Mome day that 
Isaac was weaned. 

9 IT And Sarah saw the son of 
Hagar » the Egyptian, * whick 
she had borne uoto Abratumii 
• mocking. 

meh. if.1. Bcb.lf.l6. •GU.i.m 



primary idea of the verb is thst of 
return, requited, reetituHon. How it 
csme to be applied to the act «f 
weaning a child it ia difficult to aayk 
As it is in seversl instances employed 
to denote the yielding nfr returning of. 
fruits and flowers to the earth when 
fully ripened, Parkhurst suggests thai 
it is used in like msnner of « mother oc 
nufse, who at the proper aeason dr$p9 
the child, as it were, from the breast 
and retume it to the fother; thus ma- 
king out a striking resemblance b^ 
tween (he animal and vegetable world* 
Adam Clark remarks thsj our verb to 
wean comes from the Anglo- Saxon 
awendan, which signifies to oonvert^ 
transfer, turn from one thing to an" 
other ; and hence to wean is to turn a 
child from the breast in order to receive 
another kind of nourishment, Tbia ia 
perhaps a correct view of the import of 
the. English word, but when he says 
that this is the exact import of the Hsb. 
^733 gamal in the text, the assertion 
is stronger than the evidence will war* 
rant. The etymology of the teroii 
however, ia not a point of any great 
moment, as there can be no doubt off 
its being here correctly rendered. At 
whst time children werewteaned among 
the ancients is a question that admits 
of much dispute. * Moat oriental peo- 
ple^' says the editor of the Pictorisl 
Bible, * suckle their children much lon- 
ger then is customary in Europe^ sod 
the ssme custom may be- traced in the 
Bible. When Samuel was weaned, ha 
was okl enough to be left with Rli, te 
theserviceofthe.tabernacle;in2riuie|k - 
26. 16^ nothingjis assvBsd far die |n»* 
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THidn of the cMldraa of fwlMts and 
Lerites until aAer ihiw yMra of •§», 
whieh randen it probablo that they 
wen not weaned aooneri and in the 
aaoood book of Ma ccab eea ch. 7. 27, a 
mother aayi, *0 my aon, faaye pity 
opon me that bare thee nine months in 
my womb^ and gave thee auck three 
yeara and nouiiriied thee, and brought 
Aee up unto this age.' When the Per- 
iian ambaaaador was in England he 
attribnted to the cuatom of early wean- 
ing the greater forwardneaa of our 
ddMren in mental acquirementa than 
thoae of his own country ; where male 
children are often kept to the breast till 
Aree yean of age, and never taken 
flvm it tOl two yeara and two months. 
The practice is nearly the same in other 
Aaiatic countries. In India the period 
ife predaely three yean. But every- 
where a girl is taken from the breast 
sooner than a boy : in Persia, at two 
yeara; in India, within the first year. 
When the child is weaned, the Persians 
make * a great feast,* to which friends 
and relations are invited, and of which 
the child also partakes, this being in 
Ihct his introduction to the customary 
Atre of the country. The practice is 
the same among the Hindoos.* 

9. Sarah saw the son of Hagar the 
JBgyptian — mocking, Heb. pTT272 
mdxahtk; a word in this eonnecdon 
of rather dubious imporu It is derived 
ftom the same root with Isaac (pnS 
Hahak) which signifies to laughf and 
here perhaps has the sense of laughing 
af, deriding. Both the Gr. and the 
Chal. render by the word * play'—* saw 
the son of Hagar playing with Isaac ;' 
but by thia can scarcely be understood 
4ie mere sportive gambola of children, 
which would be too frivolous an oeca- 
iion for the adoption of such a hareh 
measure aa Sarah proposed. We are 
Mther to conceive of it as a tocaiton 
pMzingf something which in its own 
Bature was peculiariy calculated to irri- 
tate and vex; and it ia not a little woi^ 



diy of tiolieo that wa find the Gr. word 
for plafiing (Mif>yT«), which ia hert 
employed, ooeorringalao, 2 Sara. 2. 14^ 
16, in the aenae aijighling ; * And Ah- 
ner aaid to Joab, Let the young men 
arias and play {wat^artavnt) before us, — 
And they caught every one hi* fellow 
by the hand, and thruat his aword in 
his fellow's side; so they fell down tOr 
gather.' On the whob there ca» be no 
donbt that the Heh. phraae impliea a 
oontempioona and malignant -treat- 
ment, a bitter and sarcaatic jeering, auf- 
ficient to conatitute a very grave of- 
fences. Thia is dear from the language 
of Paul, Gal. 4. 29, who saya that lah- 
mael perteeuted Isaac ; and he is here 
specially designated as *tbe son of Hagar 
tile Egyptian* to intimate that the pre* 
dieted four hundred yeara* affliction of 
Abraham's aced hy ike E^ypUana, 
commenced at this time in the iasuita 
and taunta of Ishmael, the son of an 
Egyptian woman. *The foct would 
seem to be, that Ishmael, now a grown- 
up lad of about sixteen or seventeen, 
and who up to the age of fourteen had 
expected to be the sole heir of hia fii- 
ther, waa not quite eatisfied by being si^ 
persededin the inheritance by his young- 
er brother, whom he does not appear 
to have treated with all the considera- 
tion which Sarah required. Sarah, it 
is evident, had little confidence in the 
promise of a son which had been made 
to Abraham; and probably, until the 
birth of Isaac, treated Ishmael aa the 
hope of Abraham's houses if not aa her 
own son. But the birth of Isaac made 
a great change in iBfamael's condition; 
and the change is quite confornmble 
with the usages which still prevail in 
the East, where the son of a feoMiIe 
slave would certainly be superseded by 
the son of a free woman, inftcrwarda 
bom. Nay, this feeling goes further; 
for, leaving slaves out of the question, 
in Persia, if a man haa more than one 
wife— and he may have four, all equal- 
ly hia wives in the eye of the Uw-*cha 
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10 Wherefore she raid unto be heir wiih my Mon, even with 
•Abraham, I'-Cast out this bond- Isaac. 

woman, and her son : for the son | 11 And the thing was very 
of this bond- woman shall not grievousioAbrahamV sight, « be- 
cause of his son. 



p GaL 4. so. eh. SS. 6. ft M. 6, 7, 

■on of the wife whose fomily is of the 
most distincdoD often obtains the pref- 
erenc«> over the olheris. Thus, the 
late king of Persia, Fulteh Ali Shah, 
overlooked hia eldest eon (a sort of 
Persian Ishmael in character), and 
nominated to (he inheritance of the 
throne his second son Abbas Meerza, 
N merely becatise the mother of the latter 
. was a highly connected lady of his 
own tribe. The son of this Abbas 
Meerza is now king of Persia.' Pict. 
Bible, From what follows it would 
'appear that Sarah had evidence that 
i this rude and insolent conduct was in 
some measure abetted or countenanced 
by Hagar ; hence the severity of her 
treatment towards her. 

10. She aaid unto Abraham^ Cast 
otU this woman and her son. Expel 
her from thy house and family, and 
preclude her son from any participation 
in the inheritance. This is perhaps the 
most obvious sense of the words, yet 
as the Heb. D"^3 gerish is in several 
> instanceB applied to the act of divorcing 
' or repudiating a wife, Lev. 21. 7, 14. — 
I 22. 13. Is 57. 20, we shall probably 
< more correctly understand it here as 
' expressing Sarah's wish that Abraham 
would divorce Hagar, or at least per- 
form some kind of legal act by which 
Ishmael might be excluded . from all 
claim to the inheritance. This is a 
very plausible view of the import of the 
passage, for the mere fact of his re- 
maining at home would not of itself 
entitle him to the inheritance, nor 
would the mere fact of his present ex- 
pulsion deprive him of such a title in 
. case it had existed. A formal or actual 
divorce was evidently the requisite 
'measure, and such a measure necessa- 



q ch. 17. It. 



lily involved the disinheriting of the son 
of the divorced woman, whose right of 
heirebip flowed solely from his mother 
as a married mother. Such a step 
would, as a matter of coarse, require 
a aeparoHon of the parties, and viewed 
in this light the affiiir was not of a 
character to subject Abraham justly to 
the charge of cruelty in sending awsy 
the Egyptian mother and her child. 
In the nature of the case she could not 
remain, and Sarah be satisfied; so that 
a dismissal was unavoidable^ and noth- 
ing can be adduced from the narrative 
to show that it was not ordered with 
as much kindness and generosity «s 
the circumstances would admit. — Ss- 
rah, though right in her judgment re- 
specting the means of obtaining do- 
mestic peace, seems to have been too 
precipitate, and too imperious in her 
demands for the expulsion of Hager ' 
and her son. The consequence was, 
that Abraham demurred about carrjf- 
ing it into execution. He indeed had 
different feelings from Sarah. Sarah's 
regards were fixed exclusively on Isaae. 
She did not consider Ishmael as a son, 
but rather as an intruder and a rivsL^ 
But Abraham, being the father of both, j 
felt a paternal affection towards each; ; 
nor was he indifferent towards Hagar, ^ 
whom he considered and lived with as 
a legitimate wife. Perhaps too he sue- . 
pected that Sarah's proposal originated 
in an irritation of temper, and that lees 
severe measures would in a little time . 
satisfy her mind. As may well be sop- i 
posed, he was exceedingly grieved at ( 
the thought of proceeding to such ex- < 
tremities, but finding her resolutely 
bent upon it, he committed the matter 
to Qod, and sought direction 
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12 T Ana Ood said anlo Abra- 
Ittm, Let it not be grievoaft in thy 
■gfat^ became of tSe lad, and be- 
M«8a of iby boad-womaa ; in all 

aboTe. The result is stated in the eo- 
•uiog verse. 
11 jPor in baae thall (ky teed he 

miud. Heb. :?-ii -Tb ainpi pns-»a "^3 

ill iMoe whaU nid ht calUd to tfue. 
This is lixplained by (he Apostle, Rom. 
9. 7, 8i 'Neither becsuse they are the 
seed of Abraham are ihey all children, 
bat in Isaac shall thy seed be calUid ; 
ibat iSi they which are the children of 
tbe fleshi these are not the children of 
€M : but the ehildreo of the promise, 
these sre eounted for the seed.' It is, 
theralDis^ a limitatioa of Abraham's 
assd, enphaiically so called, to the line 
of Isaac sod his descendant^ to the 
axdiiaioB of lahmaeL Ood does not 
NQttire Abraham to acquiesce in Sa- 
cab's proposal because he approved the 
spirit which prompted it, but because it 
aooorded with his counsel and his re- 
|iealed declarations that all the bles- 
eiaga of the coyensnt were to belong 
fi»'emiD0Dtly to Isaac. * We must noi 
vefose to join in doing what God com- 
mands, however, contrary it may be 
to oyr natural feelings, nor on account 
el the .suspicious motives of some with 
whom we are called to act.' FStUer,-^ 
i it is not sufficient to see-in the inci- 
deot here related merely a domestic oc- 
There is a f^ospel mystery 
eoBtsined in it, and here as in mulii- 
I of other passages we are iudobt- 
ad to the New Testament for the in- 
sight which we possess into the meaning 
el tbe Old Testament The inspired 
i^stle, Gal. 4. 22—30, teaches us to 
eoasider this whole history ah an alle- 
gory ; although it is contended by some 
aUe critics that the words of Paul 
(irtM cvriy «XAi}yopottfi«va) ought rather 
to be rendered ' which things are alle- 
1>' 09, * whioh things may be allo- 



Ibat Sarah hatb said «ato tbee. 
bearfcen unif i her voice : for ' in 
Isaac shall thy seed be called. 

r Rom- s. r, 8. Heb. ii. UL 



gorized ;' implying, not that the events 
reco ded were originally designed to 
shadow out certain other fiacts or truths, 
but merely thst they are capable of be- 
ing so viewed, and really are so viewed, 
by the sacred writer. (See Pierce's 
Dissert, on Gal. 4ih. in his work on the 
Epistles). But however this may be, 
we are clearly taught by the construc- 
lion which the Apostle pats upon it 
that the bond-woman represents ths/ 
Mosaic covenant entered into at Mount 
Sinai, which brought forth children in 
a state of bondage ; but Sarah, tbe free 
woman, shadowed out the Christian 
covenant, which brings forth cliildren 
in a state of liberty. Tbe natural seed v 
of the former represents all who are/ 
born after the flesh ; the spiritual seedj 
of the letter, that is, the child of prom- 
ise, represenu those who are bom af- 
ter Hhe Spirit. On this ground we 
might have formed a reasonable con- 
jecture, that ey&ry one who resembled 
Ishinael would be hostile to those who 
resembled Isaac. But the Scriptures 
supersede all conjecture on this point; 
for they affirm, in reference to this very 
history, that ' as then he that was bom 
after the flesh persecuted him that was 
born after the Spirit, even so it is now.* 
There is an innate contrariety between 
the two classes ; the same things ait 
grounds of oflence to the carnal man io 
this day, as were in the days of Ish- 
mael ; and this our Lord has expressly 
confirmed by saying, 'because yean 
not of the world, but I have chosen 
you out of the world, thertfore 
world hateth you.' It appears, moi 
over, from the Apostle's interprets tit 
that we must be children of promise 
order to belong to the church of Christ 
The mere circumstance of having de- 
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31 And also of the son of the 
bond-won.an will I make ■ a na- 
tion, because he is thy seed. 

14 And Abraham rose up early 
in the morning, and took bread, 
and a bottle of water, and gave 
a yer. 18. ch. 16. lo. & 17. 90. 



I scended from Christian parents, or hav- 
I iiig received the seal of the Christian 
I covenant, or making a profession of the 
I Christian faith, will not constitute us 
/ Christians, nor give us a title to share 
m the heavenly inheritance. * The son 
of the bond- woman shall not beheirwith 
the son of the free woman ;' which is 
in e^t a sentence of expulsion passed 
not only on the unbelieving Jewish 
church, but on the whole collective 
body of natural and unconverted men, 
while it is an exclusive grant of heaven 
and happiness to the children of prom- 
ise. Others may enjoy church privi- 
leges and make religious professions, 
but they only who in this world 
rested on the promises as their one 
ground of hope and joy, shall experi- 
ence their accomplishment in the world 
to come. Doubtless it will be griev- 
ous, so to speak, to our heavenly Fa- 
ther to disinherit so many of his pro- 
fessed children, for ' he hateth putting 
away,' and he swears that he * has 
no pleasure in th6 death of the sinner, 
but would rather that he would turn 
from his wickedness and live,* still the 
decree is gone forth and cannot he re- 
versed ; we must he living members of 
Christ's church below, before we can 
inherit his kingdom above. 

13. Will I make a natUm. Hcb. 
*l5^*^ffi» ^lai iDill I set or put him to a 
nation ; i. e. a great nation, as the Qr. 
renders it, * I will make him for a great 
nation.' This is but a renewal of the 
promise made ch. 16. 10, and 17. 20, on 
which see Notes. 

14. And Abraham rose up early in 
the monilnfir^ and took^ &.c. Prom 
which it id probable that the divine di- 

30» 



it unto Hagar, pattiog it oa her 
shoaldery-and the ehikj, and ^aeat 
her away : ttnd she departed, attd 
wandered in the wilderness of 
Beer-sheba. 



t Jobn 8. as. 



rection recited above was given in the 
night in a vision or dream. His * rising 
early in the morning' in this and simi- 
lar instances is a striking proof of the 
readiness and alacrity with which h« 
made haste to obey the heavenly man- 
date. To part with his son was no doubt 
Hke rending away his own bowels, bnt 
bdng accustomed to obedience, he cod> 
trots the paternal affection which he 
could not extinguish. And hers is an- 
questionably one of the severest trials 
of faith and piety, when we are called 
to subject to the will of God those pri- 
mary instincts of our nature which are 
in themselves neither sinful nor harm- 
ful. But the children of Abmham srs 
to prepare themselves for such ordeals. 
—* Bread' is probably hereto be under- 
stood, as elsewhere, as a general term 
for all kinds of eatables, of which ws 
may suppose as large a quantity was 
provided as they could conveniently 
carry; and so also of the water; so 
that we know of no sufficient foimda- 
tion for the remark of Hunter, that * we 
are more surprised at the slender pre- 
vision with which Hagar and Ishmael 
are dismissed, than at the dismisaon 
itself.' It would indeed be surprising if 
the patriarch had loaded them with 
more provisions than they could cany, 
and the text affords no evidence that he 

furnished them with any less. •% 

Bottle ; i. e. sack. Hd). tlfeH henuUk. 
See Note on Josh. 9. 4, * There are 
several Hebrew words whM*h onrtrans- 
la'ion equally renders * bottle,' but 
which are not only different from each 
other but all different Arom the idea 
which the word 'bottle' conveys to our 
minds. We shall endeavour to dM- 
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Mtit b«t B«y lien obwnte fooemlly, 
itet tiM people of Am, weet of the 
ladm, Me the ekias of enimale, on e 
jommejr, for carrying water and other 
Uqoidai «a wall aa, in general, other ar- 
ticiee of provieton whidi they are obti- 
gei^ lo carry with them in their joar- 
I the deeerta or thinly*inhab- 
B8. The praArence of such 
ia well gnmnded. Earthen or 
woodeo veeeela would aoon be broken 
m the roi^h oaage which all luggage 
neeivee while conveyed on the backs 
6f oaneli^ horaee^ or mnlee : and if 
metal were uaed, the oontenta would be 
boM or baked by the gWwing heat of 
the ann. Beeide% auch akins exclude 
the eneroachmenu of ante, which 
■ w aim in thoae ooontriee, and also ef- 
fBCtually guard againat the admission 
ct that fine impalpable dust or sand 
whioh forma ao great an annoyance to 
tiuYellera in Asia, defying all ordinary 
•aff^arda, and apoiUng every neoee- 
•ary of life to which it gaina access. 
*nie greater portability of auch skins is 
another adTantage. The akioa of kids 
and gaata are those uaed for ordinary 
parpoeee. The head being cut off, the 
carcase is extracted without opening 
the bally, and the neck serves as the 
nottth of the Teesel thus formed. The 
thigha, which are aufiered to remain, 
•erve as its handles, and also to give 
hold to the atrapa by which it is iasten- 
•d to the luggage or saddle of a mount- 
ed traveller; or by which, being thrown 
aeroee the shoutder (see text) and 
kveaat, it ia slung to the back of a 
padestnan. The heat of the clunate, 
. and the ecarcity of streams and wells, 
nnder it indispensable for all travellers 
to carry water with them. Wben a 
party is larger and the. prospect of a 
fieah supply of water distant, large 
ikina of the camel or ox, two of which 
are a good load for a camel, are used. 
Goat- akins senre in ordinary circum- 
Individual tsavdkrs^ whether 



in large or amall partiea, mooate^ or on 
fool, naually cairy a kid-skin of water, 
or eUa a aort of bottle of prepared leath- 
er, ahaped aomething like a powder- 
flask. Hagar's bottle was doubtless a 
kki-skin, slung across her back from 
her ahoulder. Some say it waa a goat- 
akm ; not being aware that a goat-skin 
of water is a good load for a man, an^ 
ia what no one thinks of carrying onr 
his back to any distance. Others con- 
tend that the etymology of the word 
and Egjfptian usage (Hagar being an 
Egyptian) require the bottle to be an 
earthen vessel ; but the etymology does 
not imperatively demand this ; and it 
is certain that no one ever does, or 
probably ever did, personally carry an 
earthen vessel of water in a Jcurtuy 
across a desert: what the Egyptians 
or others did or do infctt^Ttg water 
from wells or streams to their homes 
is quite another thing.' Pict. Biblt.—^- 
H And the child. So called, though not 
with the strictest propriety, as he was 
now at least sixteen years of age, and 
old enough to be, if not a protector, at 
least a useful attendant to Hagar. 
Either * boy,' * lad/ or * stripling* would 
answer better to the sense of the term 
(ni"i yeled) in this place. Of course 
it is an entirely erroneous construction 
to suppose that Abraham put the chiI4 
as wdl as the provisions, upon bis 
mother's shoulder. It was only the 
latter that she was required thus to 
carry. The word ' child' depends upon 
the foregoing * took' or ' gave' and not 
upon ' putting.' Let the clause * put- ^' 
ting it on her shoulder' be included in ) 
a psrentbesis, and the sense is pUua. < 
So Ex. 29. 3, ' And thou shalt put them 
(i. e. the unleavened cakes) into one 
basket, and bring them in the baaket 
with the bullock and the two rama;' 
where the words ' in the basket' must 
be made parenthetical or we shall be 
obliged to understand that the bullock 
and the rams were put into the baaket 
with the cakea. T And wandered 
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sheba ingiiifios the * well of an oath,' 
or* the well of seven/ so called after- 
wards on aocoont of the oorenant be* 
tween Abraham and Abimelech (see 
▼. 31). It was at the extremity, to- 
wards the desert, of the subsequent 
kingdom of Abraham's descendants, 
and the extent of which was prover- 
bially described by naming the two ex- 
treme towns, Dan and Beer-sheba (see 
Note on ch. 14. 14.) It was twenty 
miles south of Hebron. The town af- 
terwards built there was given to the 
tribe of Judah by Joshua (Josh. 16. 28); 
but the allotment of that tribe being 
found disproportionately large, it was 
with other portions of Judah's inherit- 
ance, transferred to Simeon (Josh. 19. 
2, 9). We know nothing about the 
town; but h was occupied by a Romaft 
garrison in the time of Eusebius and 
Jerome. *The wilderness of Beer- 
sheba,' probably denotes the desert 
country beyond Beer-sheba, towards 
the Desert of Paran, to which Hagar 
andlshmael proceeded aAer they had 
recovered from the effects of thirst and 
exhaustion. As, however, much per- 
plexity arises to the reader from the 
mention of an immense number of wil- 
dernesses and deserts, we may observe 
that the word -im?3 mirfftar, rendered 
sometimes ' wilderness,' and some- 
times * desert,' is of extensive applica- 
tion m Hebrew. It denotes not only 
the dry, barren, or sandy tracts to 
which we should restrict the term 

* desert,' btit generally all uncultivated 
l*iids, mountaiuoos tracts, pasture- 
founds, and the common lands for 
wood and pasturage near towns. Thus 
there was scarcely a town without a 

* desert' belonging to it, whence arises 
the frequent mention of deserts in the 
very heart of that fertile country. This 
explains the allusions to the rich pas- 
tores, and even the beauty of the wil- 
dernesses or deserts. See Ps. 64 13. 
Jer. 9. 10. Joel I. 'iO$ aod CaliMt'a 



Diolionary, art. * Dwelt ;' alto Osien- 
ius on *n3"ia* On lbs propar deserai 
see Note on v. 21. Whether this * wil> 
derneas of Beer-sheba' was directly ia 
Che way to the place of her deatinatiaa^ 
or whether she went thither in consa- 
quence of having * wandered' or loai htr 
vfay, it is not possible to determina. 
Nor is it certain that * wandered' hers 
is to bo understood in any othar 
thtin tbmt of joumeytd. It would i 
however, most probable that she de- 
parted with some definite place in visw^ 
perhapsEgypt her native country. It 
may absolve Abraham from the charge 
of cruelty on this oocasioo, if we bear 
in mind not only that the transaction 
was altogether in accordance with the 
manners of those times, but also that it 
was noxlii&cult thing for any person la 
find a livelihood in thia early age of Uia 
world. Those who bad flocks found 
ground enough to spare in every coun- 
try to maintain them; and creatiuee 
were so numerous, that a person who 
had no flocks, might, in the wildemaaa 
and in uncultivated places, kill enotinh 
of all sorts for his maintenance, with- 
out injuring any body ; and accordingly 
we find, that Ishmael chose to reside 
in the wilderness, where he became an 
archer. From the sequel it appeari^ 
that Hagar met with no great dil&enlty 
in providing for herself and son ; nor 
did Ishmael fare any worse than waa 
common for the ymmger sons to do in 
those days, when they were dismissed, 
in order to settle in different parts af 
the world. Jacob was dismissed in 
the same manner by Isaac, vpithout 
servants, or attendants. 

15. And the water was speni, dba. 
Whatever were her griginal intentions, 
she was soon reduced to great diatress. 
The bread might not be ezhanatad, 
but the wattf was ; and no spring ba- 
ing to be ^ found in this inhospitable 
place, efae and Ishmael appear to havia 
walked about, till he, overcome «f thirat, 
oouM walk no longer. She snppon«l 
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15 Ab4 Um wM«r ««• apettt in 
tlM biml«, and »h« cast the cliild 
wider one of the shrobs. 

IG And the want, and tal her 
down orer against huiiy a good 

ham, it Boems, as long is shs ooiild, but 
fniing he wonki die in her ennSi she 
SMl him under s ahnib^ just to ecieeo 
him from the eoorcbing sud, uid weiu 
to a distanoe to apaie her ejrea the ag- 
oniitiig eight of hie dieaolation. The 
anguieh of such a aiiuaiioa can be bet- 
ter imagined than deecribed. In this 
onr temperate chroala^ eurroaDded as 
wears with perpetnsl verdure and with 
every object that can delight the eye, 
wo can ecarcely conceiTe the honors 
eacouDtered by the hapiees irsveUer 
when ooeaing the trackless sands, and 
caposed to all the srdours of a Teriical 
sun. The most recent es well as the 
most graphic deeoripiion of a deeert, 
which admirably illustrates the present 
passage» is thst given by the enterpri- 
sing trsveller, M. Belsoni, whoee re- 
searches have contributed so much to 
tbeehicidation of the Sacred Writings. 
Speaking of a deaert crossed by him in 
Upper Egypt, on the weetern side of 
the Red Sea, and which is parallel with 
the great deeert traversed by the Is- 
rselites on the easUm side of that sea, 
hssay% *It is difficult to form a cor- 
rect idea of a desert, without having 
been in one : it is an endless plain of 
sand and stones, sometimes intermixed 
with mountains of all sizes and heights, 
without roads or shelter, without any 
sort of produce for Ibod. The few 
scattered treee and shrobs of thorns, 
that only appear when the rainy ses- 
soa leaves some moisture^ barely serve 
to ieed wild animals, and a few birds. 
Every thing is left to nature; the wander- 
ing inhabitants do not care to cultivstc 
•ven these few plsnts, and when there 
IS no more of them in one piece they 
flo to another. When these tieee be- 



wa)r o^ at it were a faow-ahot: 
for she said, Let me not see the 
death of the child. And she sat 
over ajgainst Aim, and lifted np 
her voiee, and wept. 



corns old end lose their vegetation, the 
sun, which constantly beams upon 
them, burns and reduces them to ashes. 
I have seen msny of them entirely 
bnmu The other smaller plants hsvs 
no sooner risen out of the earth than 
they are dried up, and all take the cq1«> 
our of straw, with the exception of the 
pluiiharraeki this fslls off* befoc^ it is 
dry. Gtenerally speaking, in a desert, 
tlkcre sre few springs of water, some of 
them at the dtatance of four, six, and 
eight daya' joomey from one another : 
and not all of aweet water: on the 
contrary, it is generally salt or bitter; 
so that if the thiraty traveller drinks <tf 
it, it increases bis thirst, and he Buffers 
more than before. But, when the ca- 
lamity happens, thst the next well, 
which is so aoxioualy sought for, is 
found dry, the misery of such a situa- 
tion cannot be well deecribed. The 
camels, which afford the only means 
of escape^ are so thirsty that they can- 
not proceed to another well : and, if 
the travellera kill them, to extract tbe 
little liquid which remains in their atom- 
achs, they themaelves caimot advanos 
any fartlier. The situstion most be 
dreadful, and admits of no resource. 
Many perish victims of the most horih 
bh) tliirst. It is then that the vslue of 
a cup of wa(er is really felt. 'He that 
haa a sunzahia of it is the richest of all 
In such a case there is no distinction. 
If tbe master has none^ the servsnt 
will not give it to him ; for very few 
are the instances where a man will vol- 
untarily lose his life to save that of 
another, particularly in a caravan is 
the desert, where people are atrangeif 
to each other. What a situation for a 
man, though a. rich one^ perhaps tin 
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owner «f ill the «aiw»«ii8 1 He m dy- 
ing ibr a cup of waiet^^no one fivee it 
to him—- he oStOM ail he poe8eiae»*HM> 
one hewe him-*-they are ail dying*- 
though by walking a fem hoim fiurther 
they might be saved. If the camete 
are lying down, and cannot be made to 
rise, no one has s'trength to walk ; only 
he that has a glass of that precious 
liquor lives to walk a mile further, and, 
perfaftps, dies too. If the Toyagos on 
seas are dangerous, so are those in the 
deserts. At aea, the p ror i sions very 
often fail ; in the deeeif it is worse : at 
lea, storms are met with ; in the desert 
there cannot be a greater storm than 
to find a dry well : at sea, one meets 
with piiatee— we escape-^we swrsnder 
—we die ; in the deeert they rob the 
I traveller of all bis property and water ; 
they let htm live, perhaps, but what a 
! life !— to die the most barbarous and 
, agoni&ng death. In short, to be thirsty 
j ia a desert, without water, eyposed to 
I the burning san without shelter, and 
f no hoptBOi finding either, is the moat 
, terrible situation that a man can be 
I placed in, and one of the greatest sof* 
fniftgs that a human bdng oan sustain : 
i the eyes grow inflamed ; the tongue 
and lips swell ; a hollow sound is heard 
in the ears, which bringa on deafness, 
and the brains appear to grow thick 
and inflamed: all these feelings arise 
from the want of a little water. If un- 
fortunately anyone fells sick on the 
road, there is no alternative ; he must 
endure the fetigue of travelling on a 
camel, which is troublesome even to 
healthy people, or he must be left be- 
huid on the sand, without any assist- 
ance, and remain so till a slow death 
come to relieve him. What horror ! 
No one remains with him, not even his 
old and fakhful servant; no one will 
stay and die with him t all pity his fete, 
but BO one will be his companion.' 

(Beison^e Narrat, pp. 341—343.) 

% Sfu e«$99 Pie child, Heb. ^^t\ 
tathiBk, The Ofrigiaal term^ thoogh 
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aometiBMS, peibaps geoertflly, convey 
ing the idea of a aomewbat rough amd 
fordid pr^teUoHt yet in this and aev- 
eral other inatanoea has undoubtedly 
the import of a geniU deftonUng^ Im^ 
ing dvmit OT n^fering to rqHfM. Thus 
Ps. 65. 22, * Cawt ("^im) thy burden 
upon the Lord ;' i. e. cause or aufler 
to lie. Jer. 38. U, 'Lei them dmm 
('^^^i10'^) by cords into the dungeon 
to Jeremiah;' which expresses not a 
violent but a gentle demissbn. 

16. Sat her down m*er againsi him, 
a good way off^ dkc. A more finished 
picture of distress it would be difllcidt 
to adduce. The bitter cries and flow- 
ing tears of the afilioted mother, with 
the groans of her femishing son, aie 
heard, and seen, and felt in a manner 
as thofigh we were present. Had there 
been any ear to hear, any eye to pity, 
or any hand to help the suflerers, th^ 
crius and tears might have been min- 
gled with hope ; but as far as human 
aid was concerned, their condition was 
apparently desperate. But in Ood the 
fetherless and the friendless find mercy. 
Lost in the wilderness, outcast from 
society, ready to perish with hunger 
and thirst, they meet with the notice of 
Him who feeds the ravens, and with- 
out whom not a spanow felleth to the 
ground.^Por a vivid description of a 
heart-rending scene of suffering in the 
desert very nearly resembhng this, see 

* Scripture lUustrations,' p. 29. 1l 

As it were a bcw-ahat, 'This,* says 
Mr. Roberts, ' is a common figure of 
speech in their ancient writings—* The 
distance of an arrow— so far as the 
arrow flies.' The common way of 
measuring a short disUnce is to say, 

* It is a cal{ off*;' i. e. so far as a man's 
voice can reach. * How far is he oflT 
*0, not more than three calls;' i.e. were 
three men stationed within the reach of 
each oiher*s voices, the voice of the one 
ferthest off would reach to that distance.' 

17. €hd heard the v^nee of the Utd, 
Although it is no where expressly said 
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17 And • God hewd th« voice 
of the lad : and the aDgel of God 
called to Hagnr oat of heaven, and 
8aid unto her, What ailcth thee,. 
Hagar? Pear not ; for God hath 
heard the voice of the lad where 
he is. 

18 Arise, lift up the lad, and 
hold him in thine hand : for * I 
will make him a great nation. 

a Ex. t. 7. w ver. U. 

thatlahniMl pot forib his voiceeitherin 
•obs or groans, yet it is very conoeiva- 
Ue that ha did. Such a supposition, 
howwrsr, is not neeessarily required by 
the purport of the language. His suf- 
fering and perishing condition had in 
Madf a ' voiced which oalled loudly upon 
the divine compassion, and which God 
oould hear, even though we suppose the 
lad to have been so overcome with 
hunger, thirst, and weariness, as to be 
iaeapable of any vocal utterance. A 
veiee with the sacred writers is some- 
timea eqmvalent to a mtaning, Bcope, 
or purport. Thus Ex. 4. 8, 'If ihey 
will not believe thee, nor hearken to 
' the voice of the first sign ;' L e. r^ard 
the meaning or rfri/l. Ps. 19. 3, « There 
is DO speech nor language where their 
mtiee is not heard;' i. e. where their 
purport is not intelligible. In like man- 
ner God may be said in this case to 
have heard the voice of the lad in as 
in as be regarded the import qf hU 
eontUtiont and pitied and purposed to 

relieve him. IT Tfu Angel of God 

caUedy &c. That is, the uncreated An- 
gel; the Angel-Jehovah ; the same who 
appeared to Hagar on a former occa- 
sion. Gen. 16. 7. ^ God hath heard 

ike voice qf the lad where he is. Heb. 
WD mn *1TDfc^3 in that vihere he ia ; 
I e. not merely in the plaeey but in the 
condition^ in which he is ; he hath 
heard his voice in observing and com- 
passionating the afflictive circumatan- 
Ma to which he ia vednc^ 



19 And "Ood opened her eyes, 
and she saw a well of water: 
and she wen^filled the bottle 
with water, anogave the lad drink. 

20 And God ^was with the 
lad; and he grew, and dwelt in 
the wilderness, * and became an 
archer. 



z Num. St Bl. < Kings «. 17, 18, 90. 
S4. It, 81. 7 Ch. S& 16. * 8Sl 9, 3, ». 
M. IS. 
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18. Bold him in thine hand. HeU 
•n •JT' P» ^p'^Wn etrengthen iMne 
hand upon him. Assist and suppoit 
him ; do not desert him, but atr<Hrd ev- 
ery necessary aid. Thus by a similar 
Qssge Is. 42. 6, *I the Lord have called 
thee in righteousness, and wUt hM 
thine hand (Heb. •^^-ta '^t'pm viU 
etrengthen upon thine hand), and will 
keep thee.' Comp. Note on Josh. 1. S. 

19. God opened her eyee, and sA< 
tow a vDdl. Not that she had hitherto 
lacked the use of the outward organs of 
sight, but the well of water had up to 
this time escaped her notice, and its lo- 
cality was now unexpectedly made 
known to her. Thus of the disciples, 
Luke 24. 31, 'And their eyes wen 
opened, and they knew him ;' previou 
to which it is said, * their eyes wen 
holden that they should not know him.' 
Thus too it is said Num. 22. 31, that 
* The Lord opened the eyee of Balaam, 
and he saw the angel of the Loid 
standing in the way ;* i. e. he was ena- 
bled to see what he had not observed 
before. By a like metaphorical idum 
to open or uncover the ear, (Heb.) 
1 Sam. 9. 15. 2 Sam. 7. 27, is to dis- 
close something to any one. 

20. God teas with the fad. That ia 
prospered him ; blessed fiim in tempo- 
ral respects. It is a genuine orientii 
phrase ^ fovouring one and crownini 
him with prosperity and suooess n 
his undertaking. Chal. * And the Woi4 
of the liovd was for the help of thi 
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21 And he dwelt in the wilder- 
ness of Paran: and his mother 



child.' See Note on Josh. 3. 7. ^ 

Dwdt in the wildemesBt and became an 
archer. Not only an adept at the use 
of the bow and arrow in hunting, but 
ilso employing this aa hia principal 
weapon on those occaaiona when, te- 
cording to the prediction, ch. 16. 12, 
his * hand began to be againat every 
nan, and every man's hand against 
him.' The term unqueationably de- 
notea warlike character and practices. 
It is but another mode of saying that 
he began to bedistinguisihed for lawless 
pndaiory habits, as his descendants 
have always been. His expulsion from 
his Other's house, and the way of life 
into which it forced him, would natur* 
ally tend to increase any inherent fero- 
city of temper he may have poasessed, 
and to form and fix that character 
which was given of him by the Angel 
before he was born. God brings his 
predictions to pass, not always, nor 
generally, by miraculous means, but 
by the operation and concurrence of 
natural causes. Ii would seem that 
he gradually brought himself to bear, 
tod finally to prefer, that way of living 
which had at first been obtruded upon 
him by the strong hand of necesaity ; 
and thus the prophecy entered- upon its 
inctpieni fulfilment. 

21. In the wUdemeea of Paran. 
' This is one part of that great desert 
(external to Canaan) which it will be 
useful to consider as a whole, to assist 
in giving an idea of the connection of 
Bttch of its parts aa are mentioned un- 
der different names in the Scriptures. 
For this purpose we must figure the 
Arabian peninsula as an elevated table- 
land, encircled by a belt of flat, arid, 
and sandy ground. The only excep- 
tion ia on the southern coast, where a 
wall of lofty and wild rocks f<Hrms an 
inclosing rampart to Arabia FVliz. 



* took him a wife out of the land 
of Egypt. 



Now all the great external deserts men- 
tioned in the Bible form, collectively, 
the northern part of this great deserts 
belt of Arabia. Let us then call thia 
northern portk>n of the belt one desert 
It forms by far the widest portion of 
the whole belt. For the salie of dear* 
neas, we may take as its southern 
boundary the thirtieth parallel of lati- 
tude, from the head of the Red Sea (at 
Suez) to the head of the Peraian Guli^ 
being a line measuring about seven 
hundred miles. On this line, as a base^ 
the desert extends northward in a tri- 
angular figure, the eastern side of which 
is formed by the Euphrates, and the 
western by Egypt, Palestine, and Syr- 
ia ; the triangle measuring, from ita 
base to its apex, about three hundred 
and fifty miles. But these dimensions 
limit the proportions of the actual des- 
ert, which encroaches considerably in 
dififerent parts beyond the limits which, 
for the sake of a general view, we have 
assigned. This being understood, all 
the deserts of the Scripture, except 
those in Canaan itaelf, or the peninsula ^ 
of Sinai, are included vrithin this great 
desert. Indeed, the deserts of Sinai 
are but extensions of the same desert. 
The principal extent of this desert, that 
is, all that lies east or southeast of Ca- 
naan, is called by way of eminence^ 
*The Desert' The other deserts are 
crowded into the westsrn corner of the 
triangle, having Palestine and the Med- 
iterranean on the north, the peninsula 
of Sinai on the south, Egypt on the 
west, and on the east joining the great 
desert, of which it is but a portion. 
This corner of the triangle contains ' the 
wilderness of Shur,' ' the wilderness of 
Paran,' *the wilderness of Zin' (not' 
Sin), and 'the wilderness of Edom.' 
But the two last do not appear to be 
any other than different names for the 
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98 T And H e»ne to fiftus at 
that time, that ^Abitnelech and 
Phichol the chief eapuin of his 
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wholaorpartofthewiklenieMor P«- 
ran. Thoi^ then, we ndnoe the dea- 
«ts of Ihii part to two, Shui^ and Pa- 
ran. Shnria mennonad in the Note 
to ch. 16. 7. The deaert of Paran, 
which Btill retaias ita anoeat name^ ex- 
tends aouihward from Palestine into 
the peninaula of SiaaL It ia bounded 
on the west by the deaert of Shor, and 
on the eeat by the gulf of Akmba and 
by the valley (fil Ofaor and £1 Araba) 
which ezlends between that golf and 
the Dead Sea. The nporta of modem 
IraveUers hafe only made us acquaint- 
ed with the aootbem portion of this 
deaert; that ii^ the part which is in or 
borders on the peninsula of Sinai. 
From the comparison of their accounts, 
it aeema to be a dreary and deeolate re- 
gion, with a soil sometimes sandy, and 
' at other timea calcareooi^ strewed with 
kxMe pebblea and flints. The uniform- 
ity of its surface is broken by various 
chaina of billa, and by nameioua ra- 
vines and glens, aa well as by the beds 
of winter torrents, in which, from the 
iaeiittality of the suriiice, (he rain-water 
coUects and gives birth to a vegetation 
of low ebruba. Gok>quinlida grows 
abundantly in such situations, and is 
collected by the Arabs for domestic and 

medicinal uses.' Pict. Bible, IT ffU 

moffier took him a wife. The business 
of mamege in the East is generally 
nmuaged by the parents, and more es- 
pecially by the mother. She* makes 
the selections of partners for her cliil- 
dren, and arranges all the prelimin^ 
fiea^ except the settlement of the dow* 
ry, which is left to the father. It 
shews a peculiar deference to estab- 
Uahed usages that one living so wild 
a life as Ishmael, one who was em- 
phatically a eon of the deaert, should 



ho9t sfHthe unto Abnhara, aaying, 
« Qod ttf with thee m all that thoa 
doest: 



yet, in this matter, aabject hunself so 
entirely to the will of his mother. It 
ia a Btriking inalanoa of the findnessof 
ofiencal customs. 

22. £ came to poet at thai time, Ac 
The mention of the present wcideat 
seems to be introduced here for the 
purpose of informing ua how it was, 
that after a roving and unsettled life of 
sixty year% Abraham was at length 
fevourad wi|h somewhat of a long peii- 
od of resu It was indeed the will of 
Heaven that his lot in the main, even 
to the close of life^ should be that of a 
scyourner and a pilgrim, but in die 
country of Abimelech he is bleaaed for 
a longer time than usual, with a tran- 
quil abode. This was a well-timed 
comfort, coming as it did not long after 
the banishment of Ishmael and Hagar, 
and affording him the opportunity to 
devote himself more leisurely to the 
rearing of that son in whom not only 
his own but the hopes of the world were 
centered. In ragard to the conduct of 
Abimelech on this occasion, we may 
observe (1.) The motive which indnced 
this friendly request; he 'saw that 
God was wii^h hioL* Probably the 
news of the extraordinary birth of Isaac 
and of the various inddents which had 
grown out of it, had reached tho court 
of Abimelech and become a topic of 
conversation. *This,' he would per- 
haps say to himself ^.is a great man, 
and a great family, and will become a 
great nation; the blessing of beaveo 
attends him. It is our wiadom there- 
fore to take the earliest opportunity to 
put ourselves on good terms with him.' 
In proposing this he was acting mon 
for his interest than he waa aware o( 
for Ood in blessing Abraham had pron- 
ised to ' bless tlumi that blaased hiai 
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23 Now therefore ^ swear uato 
me here by God, th&t thou wilt 
not deal falsely with me, nor with 
my son, nor with myr son's son: 
bta aceording to the kindneas that 

dJosh.8.13. I Sam. 24.31. 
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and to curse them that cursed him.' In 
making a covenant, therefore, with 
Abraham he was virtualiy making a 
covenant with the God of Abraham. 
(2.) The eolemnUy with which be wish- 
ed the friendship to be confirmed; 
' Swear unto me by God.' With this 
request Abraham complied though we 
cannot suppose that he needed to be 
sworn not to deal falsely ; but as pos- 
terity was concerned, the more solemn 
the engagement the better. But why 
should covenants, promises, oaths, be 
necessary in the commerce of human 
h£e1 It is, alas, for no other reason 
than that men are false, treacherous, 
and perfidious. The manners and cus- 
toms of past times only serve to con- 
vince us, that in every age the corrup- 
tion of man has been so great upon the 
earth, that ordinary' obligatiotts wiU 
not bind ; that without the sanctions of 
^religion neither the sense of honour or 
•uatice or interest will avail lo preserve 
men in a course of rigid integrity. No 
other argument is necessary to prove 
that our nature is depraved than the 
necessity of solemn appeals to the 
Deity, making * an oath for confirma- 
tion an end of all strife.' — 'Among the 
Arabs of the present day, the naipa of 
God is heard in almost every seiitence 
they speak : and it is not seldom invo- 
ked to give weight to the most menda- 
cious ass^tions. But there is no peo- 
ple who, with more fearfulness and 
awe, shrink, even in a just matter, from 
appealing to that great Name in a sol- 
emnly administered oath. Most Arabs 
would much rather lose a small sum 
than venture to swear in the name of 
God, however truly they might swear. 
31 



I have done unto thee, thoa riialt 
do unto me, and to the land 
wherein thou hast sojourned. 

24 And Abraham said, I will 
awear. 



They seem to attach supernatural con- 
sequences to such an act, and to believe 
that the Almighty would resent haring 
his name made subservient to earthly 
purposes. Their most solemn oath is, 
'By God, and in God, and through 
God.' ' Pict, Bible, 

23. Tliat thou vilt not deal falsely 
wUk me, &c, Heb. i^ 'npOtl dtt if 
HwathaU lie unto me. An elliptical 
mode of speech in which an impreca- 
tion is to be understood ; the complete 
sentence standing somewhat thoa, *If 
thou doest so, woe be unto thee,' or, 
'The Lord will avenge the perjury.' 
The sense therQf<»e is, ' Swear to me 
here by God, who, if thou violatest this 
compact, will avenge it, that according 
to the kindness which I have showed 
unto thee^ thou shalt do unto me and 
my country.' Gr. * That thou wilt not 
wrong me.' Chal. 'That thou wilt 
not hurt me.' Mr. Bruce, the traveller, 
came to a place, called Shekh Ammer, 
from the Arab Shekh, of which place 
he got a pledge that he should not be 
molested in his journey across the dea- 
est to Cossek'. A number of people 
afterwards assembled at the house. 
'The great people among them,' says 
the traveller, ' came, and after joining 
hands, repeated a kind of prayer, by 
which they declared themselves and 
their children accursed if ever they lift- 
ed up their hands against me in the tell, 
a field in the desert ; ot^ in case that 
1 or mine should fly to them for refiige^ 
if they dki not protect us at the risk ot 
their lives, their families, and their for- 
tunes, or, as they emphatically express- 
ed ic, to the death of the laet inale thUd 
among themJ 
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25 And Abraham reproved 
Abimelech because of a well of 
water, which Abimelech's ser- 
ranu * had violently taken away. 

26 And Abimelech said, I wot 
not who hath done this thing: 

• eb.M. 10,18, 15,11, SI 



25. Ahraham reproved AHmdeeh, 
Ac. That is, argued and expostulated 
widi him. As they were now formally 
entering into closer terms of amity, it 
was proper that if there were any cause 
of complaint on dther side, it should be 
mentioned and adjusted, that nothing 
which was past, at least, might inter- 
rupt their future harmony. Abraham 
accordingly makes mention of a 'well 
of water* which Abimelech's servants 
had violently taken away. In the hot 
and thirsty countries of the East, and 
to a man whose substance consisted 
much in cattle, a spring or well of wa- 
ter was of the utmost consequence ; 
and to have it taken away by mere vio- 
lence^ though it might be borne from 
an enemy, yet it was not to be over- 
looked, where there was professed 
friendship. Happily, however, the good 
feelings and good sense of both parties 
prevented this oifence from coming to 
an open rupture. The moderation of 
the patriarch appears plainly from the 
fiict, that he had hitherto borne patient- 
ly with the grievance vdthout attempt- 
ing to light himself by force, although 
it is perhaps to be inferred from the 
emphatic term « reproved* that he sup- 
posed the wrong had been at least con- 
nived at by the king. When men are 
disposed to peaoe, slight grounds of 
variance are easQy overlooked ; but 
where there is a disposition to quarrel. 
It is easy to magnify the most petty 
neglect into a git)ss affront, and to 
make even an unmeaning look the oc- 
casion of a breach. 

26. J uxrf noti Ac, This is the first 
time I have heard of the affair ; had it 



neither didst thou tell me, neither 
yet heard I of it, but to-day. 

27 And Abraham took sheep 
and oxen, and gave them unto 
Abimelecn: and both q£ them 
' made a covenant. 

f ch. M. SI. 



come earlier to my ears jnstioe should 
have been done before. This was un- 
doubtedly the drift of Abimelech's reply, 
in which he fairly and fully exonerates 
himself from blame. The wrong had 
not been done by him nor with his 
consent ; it was the act of his servants, 
that is^ his ojficers, who perhaps had 
pretended his authority for their unjust 
spoliation, than which nothing is more 
common among the minions and crea- 
tures of sovereignty. Subjects are 
wronged, oppressed, despoiled, and yet 
their grievances never reach the ears of 
rulers, because the oppressors find it 
for their interest to bar access to aU 
voices but then' own. Too often are 
not only the consciences, but the very 
senses of princes taken into the keeping 
of corrupt and unprindpled officials.— 
'Public characters cannot always be 
accountable for the misdeeds of those 
who act under them, they had need 
take care, however, what sort of ser- 
vants they employ, as while matters 
are unexplained, that which is wrong, 
is commonly placed to their account.* 
FuUer, 

27. Abraham took sheep and oxen^ 
and gave them unto Abimelech. That 
these animals were intended for sacri- 
fice seems probable from the last clause 
of the verse, which informs us that 
they both made, or, as the Hebrew has 
it, cu< a covenant, i. e. made a cove- 
nant by cutting the victims in pieces. 
But why the sheep and oxen are said 
first to have been presented to Abime- 
lech is not so clear, unless it were^ that 
Abraham designed to do him greater 
honour liv ffiving hhn the animals to 
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28 And Abraham set seven 
ewe-lamfos of the flock by them- 
selves. 

29 And Abimelech said unto 
Abraham, < What mean these 
seven ewe-lambs, which thou hast 
set by themselves ? 

30 And he said, For these sev- 

gcll.83.8. 



ofier before the Lord. As if duly mind- 
fal of his rank as a subject and desirous of 
showing a proper respect to the kin^, 
he aeems to have studied to give him ttie 
precedency in the whole transaction. 

28 — 30. Abraham set seven ewe-lambs 
by tiiemselves, &c. Mr. Bruce, relating 
the manner in which the compact be- 
fore mentioned (on v. 24), was made 
between bis party and some shepherds 
in Abyssinia says, * Medicines and ad- 
vice being given on my part, faith and 
protection pledged on theirs, two bush- 
els of wheat and seven sheep were car- 
ried down to tlie boat ;' on which the 
Editor of the Pict. Bible remarks, that 
* Although he seems to have received 
ihis merely as a present, yet it is not 
unlikely that the Arabs intended it as 
a ratification of the preceding covenant. 
At any rate there is throughout consid- 
erable analogy between the covenant 
of Abraham and Abimelech, and that 
of Bruce and the Arabs. The details 
of the remarkable transactions between 
Abraham and Abimelech which this 
chapter contains will be considered 
Mrith the more interest when it is recol- 
lected that it affords the earliest record- 
ed instance of a treaty of peace. Its 
terms and forms seem to show that 
such treaties were not then newly in- 
vented. The inability of nations or 
tribes to maintain a continual hostility 
with their neighbours must have ren- 
dered the necessity of such engage- 
ments apparent to the earliest genera- 
tions of mankind. It has been sug- 
gested that the practice of giving and 
receivmg belts, pipes, &c. when treaties 



en ewe-lambs shalt tnou take of 
mine hand that ^ they may be a 
witness unto me that I have dig- 
ged this well. 

31 Wherefore he i called that 
place Beer-sheba ; because there 
they sware both of them. 

h Ch. 81. 48, SS. 1 Cb. 90. 88. 



are made among the Indians of our 
continent, is a relic of this oriental cus- 
tom. IT TTiat they may be a wUnesSf 

&c. That is, thine acceptance of these 
seven lambs shall be an ackuowledg- 
mept on thy part that this well, which 
I have digged, belongs to roe. 

31. Wherefore he called that place 
Beer-sheba. Or perhaps more correctly 
to be understood impersonally, ' one 
called,' i. e. the name of the place^was 
called, as the same phraseology evi- 
dently implies elsewhere. See Note on 
Gen. 2. 20. Heb. jn© 1»3 the well 
qf the oathy or, the wcU qf the seven ; 
from the seven lambs above mentioned. 
The Heb. word for swearing or taking 
an oath (yyo shaba)^ comes from the 
same root with the word which signi- 
fies seven, the reason of which some 
think to be that an oath was confirmed 
as by seven, that is, many, witnesses. 
The connection however between these 
two terms rests upon grounds difficult 
to be determined. As the original root 
for seven has the import of fulnes*^ 
satiety^ satiqfactionf it may be that it 
is appUed to an oath, as the compUtion 
or perfectiont the sufficient security^ of a 
covenant, that which made it binding 
and satisfactory to each of the parties. 
For a geographical account of Beer- 
sheba see on v. 14. ^ There they 

swear both of them. Heb. 153TD3 were 
sworn. Swearing in Hebrew is alwaya 
expressed in a passive form of speech, 
as if It were an act in which one is 
supposed not to engage voluntarily, but 
only as he is adjured, or has an oath 
imposed uoon him by another. 
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38 Thus they made a corenant 
at Beer-«heba; then Abiioelech 
rose up, and Phichol the chief 
eaptain of his host, and they re- 
turned into the land of the Phil- 
istines. 

33 IF And Abraham planted a 



33. And Abraham plarUed a grove 
in Beer-sheba. Or. * Planted a field.' 
Jenis. Targ. 'Planted a paradise or 
orchard.' The Heb. term ^tCK tahel is 
auppoaed by RosenmuUer and others 
to signify the tamaruk-tree and to be 
used 'here in a collective sense for a 
grove fif tamariaks. Among the an- 
cient versions some render it by oak or 
oak-grove^ and others, Uke the English, 
simply a grove. It was probably de- 
signed m the first instance for the sha- 
ding of his tent, and implied the hope 
of a peacefiil, and the purpose of a pro- 
tracted, residence at that place. But 
from the ensuing clause it would seem 
thst it was employed also for religions 
purposes. The practice of using groves 
and forests as places of worship seems 
to have been common among all na- 
tions. The deep silence and solitude 
of forests render them peculiarly conge- 
nial to feelings connected with religious 
devotion. As the abominations, how- 
ever, that characterized idolatrous wor^ 
ship might easily be concealed in groves, 
we find that the practice of offering 
sacrifices in such places was forbidden 
by the Mosaic law, Deut. 16. 21. Ac- 
cordingly during various reformations 
which occurred under the reign of pious 
kings in Israel, they signalized their zeal 
by cutting down the groves where the 
people burnt incense to idols. It seems 
to have been an object of peculiar inter- 
est in the Mosaic law, to render every 
act of social worship a public transac- 
tion. No mysterious or secret rite, like 
those of the Egyptians or Greeks, was 
allowed. Every religious act was per- 
formed in the open view of the world.— 
The above remarks have been predica- 



groTe in Beer-«heba, and ^ called 
there on the name of the Loan, 
1 the everlasting Qod. 

34 And Abraham sojourned in 
the Philistines' land many days. 
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ted upon the correctness of our present 
translation, which makes Abraham the 
planter of the grove. But it vnll be ob- 
served, his namo being in Italics, that 
the original is indefinite, and we incline 
to the opinion that it is one of those 
impersonal expressions alluded to above 
V. 31, and which are of such frequent 
occurrence in the Hebrew Scriptsres. 
The writer's design, if we mistake not, 
was to say that in process of time^ in 
consequence of the transaction above 
recorded between Abraham and Abim- 
elech, a grove was planted on the spot 
which became a usual resort for reli- 
gious worship, a place of the same kind 
with the ProseuduBy i. e. oratories or 
praying-places, which were afterwards 
so common among the Jews. It is 
perhaps some slight confirmatk>n of 
this view of the passage that Abraham 
is said v. 34, to have sojourned many 
days in the Philistines' land ; but Bee^ 
sheba was not in the land of the Phil- 
istines, and why should his planting 8 
grove in Beer-sheba be connected at 
all with his sojourning in another part 
of Canaan 1 I^et the 33d verse be con* 
strned as we propose and included in 
a parenthesis, and the narratiye runs 

free and unembarrassed. HAndcaU' 

ed on ike name of the Lord. Heb. 
mn*^ toCa J*^p kctra be^em Yekovah, 
which Shuckford maintains should be 
rendered ' invoked in the name of the 
Lord.' This however is not an un- 
questionable constniction, and it will be 
sufficient to remark of the import of 
the phrase here, as elsewhere, that it is 
equivalent to saying, that public wor- 
ship in general was performed in this 
grove. 
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